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FOURTH GRAND DIVISION 

THE NEAR EAST 

With the Near East we enter upon the regions whose 
history is in continuous connection with that of Europe 
from the time when European records begin. Our 
division covers Persia and all of Asia that lies west of 
Persia. Geographically, this area is much smaller than 
that of the preceding divisions ; but it has i)een the scene 
of still more tremendous and world-shaking events. 

For here the Semitic races developed— the races which 
gave to the world the religion of the Hebrews, and its 
offspring, the Christian Faith, and Islam, tiere was the 
cradle of those civilisations of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the oldest of which we have record, save Egypt. 

liere the Chaldaean learnt the secrets of the stars, 
Babylon and Nineveh rose and fell ; Solomon raised liis 
Temple; Aryan concjiierors from the East, led first by 
Cyrus the Persian, fell under the Semite spell ; Ar>an 
conquerors from the West, led first by Alexander of 
Macedon, yielded to the same enchantment. 

Thence the Pheenicians set forth, the pioneers of the 
greater navigations From these regions the Apostles 
spread the Gospel which turned the world ujiside 
dow'n ; issuing from them, the successors of the Arabian 
Prophet made conquest of half Asia and North Afric.i, 
and crashed in a thousand >e€irs’ struggle against the 
nations of the West. 'The glory of the Ne«ir I^^ist is no 
more ; but it has played a majestic part in human history. 
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THE NEAR EAST 


THE ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 

AND THEIR VANISHED GLORIES 

BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 

EARLY EMPIRES OF MESOPOTAMIA & EGYPT 

Egypt, as regards its early civilisation, is so intimately associated with the ancient empires of Western Asia that in any 
general survey considerable attention must be devoted to it, but the geographical plan of this History requires that 
the main treatment of that country should come into the Fifth Grand Division, which deals with the continent of Africa 

I ESS than a century ago the history world of the Middle Ages. We can 
^ of the ancient East could have been follow the daily life and read the inmost 
compressed into a few pages, and even thoughts of the men who lived before 
these few pages would have been a Abrafiam was born ; can s^udy the 
mixture of history and romance. The actual letters written by the Babylonian 
scanty accounts of the great empires of king against whom he fought ; can 
Oriental antiquity which had drifted examine the handwriting of Egyptian 
down to us from the writeis of Greece litterateurs who flourished centuries before 
and Rome were intermingled with myth him ; and handle the jewellery and 
and fiction, and what the Old Testament articles of toilette which once belonged 
had to tell us about them was meagre to the ladies of the same distant past, 
and fragmentary. A single case was The Oriental past, in fact, has ceased 
sufficient to hold all the monuments of to be distant ; like a landscape which 
Assyrian or Babylonian civilisation the telescope brings near to us, the 
possessed by the British Museum, and age ot Moses or even of Abraham is being 
the mummies and other objects of Egyp- unfolded to us in all its minutest details, 
tian antiquity scattered through the The excavator was at work in Egypt 
museums of Europe were merely so many before he invaded the valleys of the 
curiosities the nature and age of which Tigris and Euphrates. Tombs were ran- 
were unknown. sacked with merciless iictivity, and the 

In no department of science has so museums of Europe filled with their 
complete a revolution taken jilace in spoils. But it is only recently that 
our knowledge during the last half- excavation has been conducted with that 
century as in that of Oriental archaeology, scientific care and precision which alone 
Thanks to the excavator and decipherer, can yield satisfactory results. Much of 
the ancient world of the East has risen, the earlier work was mere spoliation, 
as it were, from its grave, and has become which ended in destroying material of 
almost as familiar to us as the European priceless value to the archaeologist of 
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to-day. But there was also much which 
helped to build up our j)rcsent knowledge 
of the history of the past. The artistic 
skill and patient labour of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson recovered for us the life and 
manners of ancient Egyjit, while the 
Prussian Exploring Expedition, under 
Professor Lejisius, revealed the extent 
P , of Egyptian influence in the 

o/the Sudan, and carried to Berlin 

V • u j A the materials for recon- 
anis e ges lustory of the 

country. Mariettc’s excavations com- 
pleted the work of Lepsius on the his- 
toiical side, and, with the foundation of 
the Cairo Museum, closed what may be 
termed the older period ol excavation 
and prejiared the way for the more 
scientific work of to-day. 

Meanwhile the ancient cultures of 
Assyria and Babylonia were also lieing 
brought to light. The Frenchman Botta 
and the Englishman Layard revealed to 
an astonished world the palaces of Sargon 
and Sennacherib and other Assyrian kings 
whose names were new to history. Other 
expeditions followed ; the sites of the 
forgotten cities of Babylonia were ex- 
plored, and the libraries oi clay books 
contained in them were sent to Europe 
and America. Year by year the wonder 
has grown ; year by year, whether it be 
Egypt or Babylonia, fresh discoveries are 
being made, each more startling and un- 
expected than its jiredecessor, and bring- 
ing us into ever closer contact with the* 
culture of the past. 

Hand in hand with the work of the 
excavator has gone the work of the 
decijiherer. From excavation alone we 
could have learnt only the more material 
side of ancient Oriental civilisation. The 
decipherer has given ns its history and 
spiritual side. This is especiaWy the 
case with Assyria and Babylonia, where 
so large a proportion of the objects dis- 
covered consists of inscribed tablets of clay. 

. .. . One result of the discovery and 
n iquiy /jeciphcrment of these records 
^ . . of the past has been to prove 
” the great antiquity of the art 

of writing. The art of writing was 
coeval in the ancient East with the rise 
of civilisation. It formed an integral 
part of early Oriental culture, with which 
it continued to be closely entwined. It 
was used for literary purposes ages before 
Abraham was born m “Ur of the 
Chaldees, “ and libraries and archive- 


chambers were established on the banks 
alike of the Euphrates and the Nile. 

One of the earlier fragments of Egyp- 
tian literature that have come down to 
us is a treatise on ethics which was 
comjiosed in the time of the third dynasty, 
and some of the epnes ot Babylonia go 
back beyond the time of Hammurabi, 
the contempiorary of Abraham. In the 
age of the eighteenth dynasty the his- 
torical novel was already flourishing in 
Egypt, and Babylonian scientists had 
written upon astronomy and mathe- 
matics before Sargon of Akkad founded 
the first Semitic emjiire at the begin- 
ning of the third millennium n.c. A 
postal service had been organised along 
the roads that intersected Western Asia, 
and some of the clay seals which took 
the place of stamps, and bore the name 
of Sargon’s son, aie now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. Many of the original 
letters of Hammurabi and Ins im- 


mediate successors are preserved in th(‘ 
museums ol Euioj)e, and testify to the 
minute caie with which the king attended 
to the affairs of an empire that extended 
D « I c • Elam on the east to 

Before Palestine on the west. All 

5000 B C ^ind both sexes took 

part in a corres])ondence 
which went on increasing in activity as the 
centuries passed, until m the age of the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets, about a century before 
the Exodus, it included not only Babylonia 
and Assyria, Egy])t and Canaan, but 
x4sia Minor as well. 


The script and language ot the corre- 
spondence were those of Babylonia, which 
had become the literary and diplomatic 
scrip)! and language of the day. The 
Egyptian Government itself had to use 
them when corresponding with its own 
officials in Palestine. Even at Boghaz 
Koi, the capital of the Hittites in distant 
Cappadocia, the foreign characters were* 
employed, though the language they were 
called upon to express was the native 
language of the country whenever home 
affairs were discussed. But even among 
the Hittites all subjects of an inter- 
national nature were written in Assyro- 
Babylonian. The fact bears witness to 
the long continuance and profound in- 
fluence of the Babylonian empire in the 
West in days which until recently we had 
been taught to consider “prehistoric.” 

The culture of Babylonia grew up 
under similar conditions to that of Egypt. 
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Both alike developed on the banks of great 
rivers, whose annual overflow was regu- 
lated and directed by engineering science. 
Both alike rested on the agriculture which 
was thus made possible, as well as upon a 
climate with regular seasons and sufficient 
warmth to allow of social intercourse 
out-of-doors. The farmer thus knew 
beforehand what weather to cxjiect, while 
the people were not 
separated one from 
another in isolated 
households or small 
communities. In the 
great plain of Baby- 
lonia or the Egyptian 
delta, there were not 
even mountain 
chains to keep them 
apart. As soon as 
the rivers had been 
embanked, and their 
waters directed over 
the holds, or diverted 
into canals, the 
struggle of man with 
Natuie practically 
ceased ; thenceforth 
he could settle down 
to a life of oi'derly 
method and leisure. 

But the regulation of 
the rivers irnpheci 
organisation and a 
directing brain; here, 
therefore, as in later 
days in China, organ- 
ised states first arose, 
at the head of which 
was the king. 

It is difficult to 
believe that the 
engineering science 
which transiormed 
the trackless swamp 
into the cultivated 
field could have 
grown up indejien- 
dently in two 
different parts of the 
ancient world. And 
since the problem that faced the engineers 
of Babylonia, where the annual inundation 
occurred after, and not before, the period 
of sowing, was more complicated than 
that with which the irrigation engineers 
of Egypt had to deal, it is natural to 
suppose that Egypt would have derived 
its engineering knowledge from Babylonia. 


That there was a close connection between 
the culture of Babylonia and that of 
jirimitive Egypt is now known. The 
Egyptians of the early “ dynastic " era 
made use of the Babylonian seal-cylinder 
and impressed the charac ters engraved 
uj)on it on soft clay ; in a land of stone they 
imitated the Babylonians in constructing 
their buildings o( brick ; they reckoned 
time in the Baby- 
lonian fashion, and 
carved vessels of hard 
stone of Babylonian 
shape. Even the 
strange comjiosite 
monsters of Baby- 
lonian invention wefe 
rejiroduced by the 
artists of Egypt. The 
Egyfitian language 
itself bears testi- 
mony to its Asiatic 
oiigin ; it belongs 
fun damen tall v to the 
Semitic family ol 
speech, though it has 
been subjected to a 
strong African influ- 
ence. 'Phis African 
influence must be 
due to the fact that 
the ‘‘dynastic” 
Egyjitians — the 
Egyptians, that is to 
say, who drained the 
marshes, established 
organised states, and 
founded wha t we 
mean by Egyptian 
culture — found a 
jiopulation of African 
origin already 
existing in the valley 
of tlie Kile. Recent 
excavations have 
brought the remains 
of this early popu- 
lation to light, and 
have allowed us to 
reconstruct their 
mode of life. In three 
essential respects they differed from the 
Egyptians of history. They were un- 
acquainted with the Use of metals, their 
tools and w^eajxins being of stone ; they did 
not practise the art of writing ; and they 
were herdsmen of the desert rather than 
agriculturists. But they had attained to a 
considerable amount of civilisation of their 
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REVEALERS OF THE PAST 


A group of the most notable archaeologists, to whose 
labours so much of our knowledge of the ancient empires 
is due 1, Professor A H. Sayce ; 2, Professor W M. 
Flinders Petrie ,* '1, Professor Lepsms , 4, Sir A. H. 
Layard ; Hormuzd Rassam, the chief assistant and 
successor to Sir A. H Layard ; 0, Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

I’liutus by riliott & I'ry .iiid M.iiill .K. i uv 
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own. Some of their flint implements are 
exquisite works of art, their vases of liard 
stone are well made and of artistic shape, 
and their pottery was of a high order. 

There had been a stone age in Babylonia, 
as in Egypt ; but at this early period 
the greater part of the Babylonian plain 
was still under water, what settlements 
A Land being on the rocky 

ia the to the east and west 

w . of the 1 igris and Euphrates. 

* The plain, called Edina, or the 
land of Eden, by its inhabitants, was 
formed by the silt brought by the rivers 
from the mountains of the north, and it 
was while it was in course of formation 
that the discovery of the use of copper was 
made, and a picture writing was intro- 
duced. The copper was imported from 
abroad, thus carrying back the com- 
mercial relations of Babylonia to the very 
dawn of history, while a running hand 
or cursive script developed out of the 
pictorial hieroglyphs. Wood and stone 
were alike scarce ; clay was plentiful, 
and it was accordingly employed as a 
writing material. The written characters 
were impressed upon it by means of a 
reed pen or metal stylus, the result being 
that they assumed a wedge-hke shape, 
and became what is known as cuneiform. 


The stone age had been of very long 
duration. At Susa, in Elam, the strata 
representing it are of great dcfith, and the 
pottery that characterises it had time to 
make its way westward to the Mediter- 
ranean, and even to the shores of Spain. 
But, as in Egypt, so, too, in Babylonia, it 
is prehistoric ; history begins in each 
country with the use of metals and the 
art of writing. 

In each country, also, history begins 
with a number of independent states. In 
Egypt these gradually coalesced into two 
kingdoms, those of the north and south. 
The capital of the southern kingdom was 
at Hieraconpolis, north of Edfu ; its 

Deification regarded themselves as 

- . the successors and vicegerents 

Moaarehft Horus, the hawk-god, and 
divine honours were paid to 
them. In Babylonia, also, the king was 
a god. How far back this deification of 
the Babylonian monarch may go, how- 
ever, it is at present impossible to say. 
The first kings of whom we have evidence 
that they were worshipped during their 
lifetime were Sargon of Akkad and 
his son. It has, therefore, been thought 
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that the belief and custom originated 
among the Semites, and that the deifica- 
tion needed the sanction of the priests 
of the great sanctuary of Nippur. 

Nippur and Eridu were the two sacred 
cities of primeval Babylonia. Nippur, 
now Niffer, stood in the northern part 
of the Babylonian plain, to the south-west 
of the later Babylon. The city grew up 
round the temple of Enlil, the “ lord,” 
or Bel, of earth. Here American ex- 
cavators have been patiently digging 
year after year. They have made their 
way through the vast mounds of ruin in 
which the past history of the temple is 
recorded down to the virgin soil. But 
everywhere there is the same tale to tell. 
Even the lowest strata contain written 
monuments which show that the })rimcval 
hieioglyphs had already passed into the 
cursive or cuneiform stage. Babylonia 
was already a land of culture ; it pos- 
sessed organised states under kings or 
high -priests, and had already reached a 
comjiaratively high level of art. Hard 
stones were cut into seals in the form 


of cylinders and covered with delicate 
. , ^ engravings, and at Tello 

Ar. Culture _«he ancient I.agash - 

in Earliest Southern Baliylonia, 

French exjnorers have 
brought to light a large vase of silver, 
dedicated in eaily days l)y the })iiest-king 
Entemena and richly chased with figures of 
two-headed eagles, heilers, and lions [see 
tenth illustration on jiage 1587 J. 

The ])rimitivc inhabitants of the Baby- 
lonian plain belonged to a beardless, round- 
headed race, usually termed Sumerian [see 
pages 266 and 1594]. They sjioke an agglu- 
tinative language, like that, for instance, 
of the modern Turks or Finns, which is 


called in the native inscriptions “ the 
language of Sumer,” or Southern Baby- 
lonia. To them were due all the elements 


of Babylonian civilisation. It was they 
who had drained the marshes, had built the 
great cities of the country, and invented 
the cuneiform system of writing. Later 
ages believed that their culture had come 
to them from the Persian Gulf. Tradition 


told how Ea, the culture-god of Eridu, 
once the seaport of Babylonia, had 
risen morning by morning from the waters 
of the sea, bringing with him a knowledge 
of all the arts and industries of life. The 


tradition points to intercourse with the 
incense-bearing lands of Southern Arabia, 
and the culture that follows in the track 
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of maritime trade. For just as Nippur 
in the north was the cradle of agriculture 
and the reclamation of the Babylonian 
plain, so Eridu was the birthplace of 
Babylonian navigation. In the days when 
it was founded — some seven or eight 
thousand years ago — it was on an inlet 
of the Persian Gulf ; now the growth of 


Babylonian 
Account of 
Good and Evil 


the land through the silt 
annually dejxisited by the 
Tigris and Euphrates has 
Ynade it more than a hundred 


miles distant from the shore. Even m thfe 


historical age of Babylonia it had ceased 
to be a seaport [see map on page 260]. 

But its religious influence continued 
to the last. It was the home of the 


spells and incantations to which the 
Babylonians trusted for piotection against 
the demons who were believed to surround 


them on all sides. While the darker 


side of Babylonian religion was rejiresented 
by Nipjiur, its brighter side was reflected 
in Eridu. Enlil of Nipjmr was lord ol 
the demons, whose habitation was m the 
dark places of the earth, whence they 
issued to ti'rnfy and ])lague mankind ; 
it was the office of Ea of Eridu and his son 


“ Asari, the good being,” to discover how 
to counteract their malice and communi- 


cate the knowledge to man. At Babylon, 
which sec'iiis to have been originally a 
colony from Eridu, Asari ]>assed into 
Marduk, the Sun-god who, when his city 
liecame the capital of Babylonia, super- 
seded and abolished the older gods of the 
country, including Ea and Enlil themselves. 

But long be lore this happened a new 
race had entered the land. Semitic 


nomads and settlers poured in from the 
Arabian side of the Euphrates, and 
established themselves securely m Akkad, 
the northern half of Babylonia. Thence 
they made their way northward into the 
later Assjn*ia, and even into the mountains 
of Elam to the east. They soon adopted 
the higher culture of the Sumerians, and 


Origin of 

Babylonian 

Civilisation 


gave it a fresh development 
and a new impulse. Out of 
the fusion of the Semite 
and the Sumerian arose the 


culture and civilisation known to us as 


Babylonian, which made so profound 
an impression upon Western Asia, and 
through M'estern Asia upon the world. 
In Akkad the culture, like the language, 
became predominantly Semitic ; in Sumer, 
on th^ other hand, the older population 
succeeded better in holding its own and 


in retaining its language down to com- 
jiaratively modern times. 

For a while it seemed as if the Semitic 
race were to be the ruling power from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
deserts of Persia. Like the Arabs in the 
early days of Islam, they sjiread in a 
resistless stream from east to west. 
Recent excavations in Palestine have 
shown that at least as early as the third 
millennium before our era they had 
dispossessed the older Neolithic people of 
thcif territory and were filling Syria 
with cities surrounded by massive walls. 
The older people had not been acquainted 
with the use of metals ; they were a long- 
headed race who lived in caverns, and 
buried their dead. The Somites brought 
with them a knowledge of copper, which 
had long been employed in Babylonia, 
and it was doubtless the superiority ol 
their weapons of war which enabled them 
to conquer and hold their new possessions 
in the west. They burned their dead 
instead ol burying them, and the caverns 
of the earlier race were replaced by 
houses of brick and cities built in imitation 
'Tk S': those of the Babylonian 

plain. To the Babylonians 

emi ic ti^ese Semites of Palestine 
Impen&list . o , 

and Syria were known as 

Amorites, and, as trade developed along 
the high-roads that ran between the 

Euphrates and the Mediterranean, Amonte 
merchants passed to and fro between 

Canaan and Babylonia, and Amonte 
traders settled in the Babylonian towns. 

The time was ripe for the rise of a Semitic 
empire in Western Asia, and this came 
with the conquest of Sargon of Akkad. 
The date of Sargon is given as the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c.‘ 
by Nabonidus, who was an antiquarian 
as well as a Babylonian monarch, and had 
at his dispo'^jal innumerable records which 
have now perished. Sargon 's capital was 
at Akkad, a suburb of Sippar, north 
ol Babylon, which is mentioned for the 
first time in the annals of his reign. His 
first work was to unify Babylonia itself ; 
next he led his victorious army across 
mountains and deserts, subduing Elam 
on the one side and the provinces of Syria 
on the other. His campaigns in the land 
of the Amorites ” occupied him for three 
years ; then, we are told, he formed his 
widespread dominions into “a single 
empire,” and assumed the proud title of 
“ King of the Four Zones.” Nearly the 
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whole of the known world acknowledged 
his rule. His policy and conquests were 
continued by his son and successor 
Naram-Sin, who marched as far as Magan, 
or Western Arabia, and there wrenched 
the copper mines of Sinai from Egyptian 
hands. The empire was knit together 
by a system of roads and ix)sts ; at 
- „ home, literature was en- 

couraged, and libraries of 

GreL*t Height clay books were collected 
togethei . The cuneiform 
script was modified and perfected, and the 
gem-cutter’s art attained a degree of 
excellence which it never reached again 
in later ages. Sculpture also made 
similar progress, and a broken bas-relief 
of the king found in Mcso|)otamia is one 
of the finest examples that have come 
down to us of the sculptor’s art in 
Ba\)ylonia. 

Hut the empire of Sargon and his son 
repre 'tents the apogee of Semitic power in 
Western Asia. The wave of Semitic jiro- 
gress had already begun to ebb, and it 
never overpassed the bounds to which it 
had already attained. In Elam .Semi he 
governors were replaced by native kings, 
and the language of its capital, Susa, 
ceased to be Semitic Babylonian and 
became agglutinative. The ])rovmces of 
the west regained their independence, 
though the memory of the empire of 
Sargon was never lost, and was again and 
again invoked in later times to enforce the 
claims of Babylonian supremacy. In 
Babylonia itself, at all events in the 
southern part of the country, Sumerian 
princes once more held rule, and the 
brilliant ejioch which had witnessed the 
union of Semite and Sumeiian was 
succeeded, as is generally the case m the 
East, by a long ]>eriod of stagnation. 

Meanwhile, EgyjH also had been passing 
through a period of high attainment in 
culture, to be followed by stagnation and 
decay. Here, too, there had been a 
fusion of two races. But 
CWiHsed Babylonia it had 

from non-Sernitic race from 

which the civilising impulse was 
derived, in Egyjit it was the invaders from 
Asia who had brought with them the ele- 
ments of a higher civilisation. Later 
tradition ascribed their conquest of the 
Nile valley — without doubt, justly — to 
their possession of metal weapons, and 
traced their gradual progress from south 
to north. Near Edfu they had first 
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reached the Nile after their passage across 
the eastern desert, and thence they made 
their way northward, erecting a sanctuary 
at each spot where they had been vic- 
tonous over their foes. 

For several centuries Egypt was divided 
into two kingdoms. It was during this 
period that the so-called dynastic ” 
civilisation was matured ; the land was 
drained and canalised, cities were built, 
the hieroglyphic script was evolved, and 
the government organised. Eventually, 
Menes, the hereditary king of This, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Cirga, 
succeeded in uniting “ the two lands ” of 
the south and north, and founding the 
first dynasty of the united monarchy. 
His own tomb has been discovered at 
Negada, north of Thebes ; those of his 
successors close to the reputed seimlchre 
of the god Osins at Abydos, the sanctuary 
of This. The objects dismteiied fiom the 
tombs prove to how high a level l^gyjitian 
culture had already advanced. There 
was trade with the Red Sea on the oiu* side. 


and with the -di,‘gean on the other, the 
obsidian of Ilfelos ' being worked info 


The Bloom 
of Egypt's 
Civilisfttion 


exquisitely shaped vases ; the 
art of the goldsmith and 
jeweller had attained to high 
perfection, and household furni- 


ture was wrought into artistic forms. A 


cursive hand had been evolved from the 


hierogly})hic signs, and massive blocks 
of granite were hewn out of the quanies 
ot Assuan and floated on rafts down th(‘ 


river to This, there to be shaped for aichi- 
tectural jiurjioses. In the age of Menes 
Egyptian civilisation was already nearing 
its bloom. 


It was in the schools and workshops of 
Memphis, however, the capital of the 
united monarchy, that this bloom dis- 
jilayed itself m all its fulness. Memphis 
had been built on an embankment won 


by Menes from the Nile, whose original 
course he had diverted into a new channel 


some seventy miles in length. Egyptian 
history thus begins with a stupendous 
work of engineering, the reality of which 
has been verified by modern English 
engineers. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that under the fourth dynasty, some 
four thousand years before our era, the 
development of mechanical science went 
hand in hand with that of art. The huge 
granite blocks used in the construction of 
the great pyramid of Gizeh were cut with 
tubular drills fitted with \yomts of a stone 
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hard as the diamond — an instrument 
which was rediscovered only when the 
Mont Cenis tunnel was half completed. 
The hardest of hard stones were carved 
into statuary instinct with life and por- 
traiture ; indeed, one of the finest statues 
in the world is that of Khafra, the builder 
of the second pyramid at Gizeh, which is 
of a greenish diorite. The king is seated on 
his throne with the imperial liawk behind 
his head, and the face — sjieaking likeness 
though it clearly is — wears the divine 
calm of an omnipotent god. So far as the 
sculptor’s art was concerned, its history 
in Egypt after the age of the fourth 
dynasty was that of a continuous decline. 

A hawk’s head of gold, with obsidian 
eyes, found at Hieraconpolis, shows that 
the goldsmith’s art was equally advanced. 
A statue of King Pepi of the sixth dynasty, 
more than life-size, and made of hammered 
copper, which was found at the same place, 
bears similar testimony as regards work 
in other metals. 

But with the sixth dynasty the Old 
Empire of Egypt comes suddenly to an 
end. Memphis became the scene of 
^ revolution and struggles for 

in^the power; the political organisa- 

I? . . tionof the country, which had 
* rested on the divinely-denved 
autocracy of the king, was broken up, and 
Egypt passed into its feudal stage. The 
great landowners became a feudal nobility, 
who acknowledged the authority of the 
Pharaoh in name, but ignored it in fact, 
and even the old line of kings ceased to 
exist. The ninth and tenth dynasties 
belonged to the provincial city of Hera- 
cleopolis ; but they possessed neither the 
power nor the prestige of their predecessors, 
and after carrying on war for several 
generations with the rival princes of 
Thebes, they too passed away. Hence- 
forward, Thebes, which had grown up 
around the ancient sanctuary of Amon 
at Karnak, became the leading city in the 
valley of the Nile. 

In the strong and capable hands of the 
three Theban dynasties which constituted 
“ the Middle Empire,” Egypt again took 
its place in the front rank of history and 
civilisation. The artistic impulse which 
in the time of the Old Empire had found 
expression in statuary, now turned to archi- 
tecture ; stately temples of stone arose all 
over the country, adorned with sculpture 
and painting, the execution of which, if 
we may judge from the recently excavated 


eleventh dynasty temple of Mentu-hotep 
at Thebes, was exceptionally fine. Great 
engineering works were undertaken for 
regulating and distributing the waters of 
the inundation and for improving the 
system of irrigation which the jiolitical 
disturbances of the last few centuries had 
allowed to fall into decay. The Fayyum 
The First reclaimed and a large 

£ tian additional acreage of cultivable 


Co»4.e.u to the Egyptian 

agriculturists. But the control 
of the river necessitated the control also 
of the regions in the south through which 
it flowed. Egypt consequently became, 
for the first time, a conquering power ; the 
Sudan was added to the dominions of the 
Pharaoh, and the cataracts were guarded 
by strongly built fortresses. The armies 
which had been trained in war with the 
negroes of the south, were used for service 
in the north also. The desert, which had 
hitherto separated P'gy])t from Asia, was 
crossed, and the iVrnorites of Southern 
Palestine were forced to send tribute to 
Thebes. 

Scarabs and stone vases of the twelfth 
dynasty hcive been met with in the 
excavations at Gezer, west of Jerusalem 
Here, too, the tombstone of an Egyptian 
of the same age has Ix^en discovered in 
the ” high-placc ” of the city — a line of 
nine great monoliths, surrounded with a 
platform of stone, under the pavement ot 
which have been found the bones of 
infants who had been burnt or otherwise 
sacrificed to the gods of Canaan. The 
high-place was that of the second city 
built by the Semitic settlers on the site, 
the huge stone wall of which was inter- 
.sected with towers. Objects of bronze 
occur among the rums of this second town 
in harmony with the fact that the earliest 
bronze of Egypt belongs to the epoch of 
the twelfth dynasty. A knowledge of the 
metal, it is probable, had come alike to 
Egypt and to Canaan from Asia Minor, 

_ . to which the first use of it has 

Egyptian 

r S rom 

Asi» Minor the alloy 

was made ? The gold of Asia Minor had 
already been transported to Egypt in the 
age of the sixth dynasty. 

The pottery of Asia Minor followed in 
the wake of {he metal trade. Before the 
second Amorite city at Gezer came to an 
end, the jxilychrome pottery of the 
Hittites, north of the Halys, had not only 
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The empires that rose on the fall of Assyria, and its division between the Median and New Babylonian Empires, the 
whole constituting the Persian Empire until the rise of Alexander, covering the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.O. 

THE LATER EMPIRES OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
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made its way to Palestine, but had to a sixth dynasty re])laced the older seal- 
large extent superseded the native pot- cylinder in Egyi)t. To the same stage 
tery of the country. It is possible that belong also the geometric designs which 
it had also influenced the arts of the distinguish the early ^igean pottery, 
islands in the Greek seas. At all events, and wliich, thanks to recent discoveries, 
excavation in Crete has brought to light can now be traced back through Asia 
vases of egg-shell faience, exquisitely Minor to Elam on the ea^^t of Babylonia, 
decorated in various colours with flowers Here, M. De Moigan has found abundance 
Hi h C It r other conventionalised of pottery of exactly the same chaiacler 

emblems. The faience is which was manufactured in the neolithic 
Earl Crete generally known as “ Kamares ages long before the epoch of Sargon. 

^ * ware,'' from the name of the The second and third stages in the 

place where it was first found, and it Middle Minoan period represent the high- 
characterises the peiiod called by Dr. water mark of Cretan civilisation. It 
Evans, “ Middle Minoan II.” was then that the s])lendid jialaces of the 

The discovery of the highly developed Cretan kings were first built, with then- 
culture of early Crete is one of the most sjiacious halls, their frescoed walls, then 
striking revelations of arclneological elaborate diamage, and their luxurious 
science. There, as elsewhere in the Levant, bath-rooms. The absence of walls or toils 
a neolithic age of long duration was to }>rolect tlnmi j^roves jflainly that those 
succeeded by one in which copper took who built them wen* lords of the sea, with 

the place ot stone. The cop})er was in no fear of the invader b(*fore their eyes, 
great measure derived from the mines of The beautiful ” Kainaies ” pottery, with 
Cyprus. How early the latter were which they were filled, was imitated from 
worked is shown by the fact that mnumer- vess(*ls of gold and sil\x‘r, while porcelain 
able seals of cylinder shape, made m like that of Egypt was moulded into 
imitation of those of Babylonia, have been realistic figures of* fish and animals and 
found ill Cyfirian graves of the early ^ jilants, and a linear oi cursive 

cojiper age, and that these seals go liack sen pt makes its ap|'>eaiancc by 

to the jieriod ot Sargon ot Akkad. One the^^Sea hieroglyphic 

ol the commonest symbols engraved ujion writing. But ihv palaces in 

them is the picture ot a cop])er ingot, which all this magniticence and luxury had 
often accompanied by a bull’s head, which been displayed were sacked and binned, 
in Crete rejiresented a weight. We may and for a time Cretan cultun^ passed under 
thus see m them the signets of the Cyprian eclipse. It revived again at the beginning 
exporters of the metal. of the “Late Minoan ” jienod; the palaces 

The conquest of Sargon of Akkad rose once more in their iormei splendoui, 
had carried a knowledge of Babylonian and m the south a summer villa was erected 
culture to the shores of the Mediterranean, whose walL were decorated with the 
Of this culture, the use of the seal-cylinder choicest specimens of the jiaintei's art. 
and ol clay as a wilting material formed A change had, however, come over the lace 
an integral part, and wherever they are of Cretan culture. The old hieroglyphics 
found their presence is a .sure witness of had made way for linear characteis similar 
Babylonian influence. The Cretan tab- to tho.se used in Cyjiru.s and at Tioy ; 
lets of clay, which have been discovered bronze was taking the ]ilace of copjier, and 
in such abundance in the ancient palaces the long sword wa*^ substituted for the 
of the island, thus point unmistakably dirk. The pottery, moreover, had assumed 
, towards Babylonia. They make the form known as “ Mycenfean,” and was 
a y Oman appearance in already beginning to degenerate. But 

in Crete Evans has termed the wealth was still abundant ; at Cnossos 

in re e stage in the Middle the ruler sat in state on an elaborately 

Minoan period, though the strange hiero- fashioned throne and watched the bull- 
glyphs ini'ised upon them go back to fights and boxing matches in the arena of 
the third and last stage of an earlier epoch, the theatre where slaves and captives 
This epoch, which followed the neolithic made sj)ort for their Cretan masters. A 
age, is itself divided into three stages, sword has been found with its pommel 
to the last of which belong the seals of formed of translucent agate, and its hilt 
button shape, whose original home was in plated with gold and engraved with 
Asia Minor, and which in the time of the delicate designs, while the royal draught- 
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board has been disinterred from its grave 
of centuries still brilliant with gold and 
silver, ivory and crystal, and the blue glass 
paste of which we read in the Homeric 
poems. The art displayed in some of the 
objects that have been brought to light 
was never sur]msscd, even in the later 
Greek world. The ivory figure of a diver, 
or the religious j)rocession 
Grecian Art ^^.^quisitely carved on a vase of 
a Cretan Steatite, declares in no 

Renaissance tone that tile art of 

c lassical (keece was but a renaissance. The 
lords of Minoan Crete, however, were no 
Greeks ; that is made clear hy their por- 
traits on the Egyi^tian nionuments as well 
as by fhc strange composite figures of their 
religious art — combinations ot a man and 
hull, of an eagle and a woman, or a winged 
cheriih with a lion’s legs. 

'Phe Middle Mmoan period of Crete was 
(oincjdeiit with a period of decay and 
foreign lule in both l^abylonia and 
Egypt. The Semitic empire of Snrgon 
and his son Xaram-Sin was siuceedt'd 
by a revival of Sumerian power and in- 
fluence. The Sumerian princes of Southern 
Babylonia made themselves independent 
or founded dynasties which claimed rule 
over the whole valley of the Euphrates. 
When the curtain iis(‘s once more, it is, 
however, again a Semitic dynasty, which 
(damis to have inherited the emjnre of 
Sargon. But the dynasty has its seat not 
m Northern Babylonia, but in the south, 
in “ Ur of the Chaldees,” on the western 
hank of the Euphrates, where bodies of 
Amorites from Canaan and Bedouins from 
Arabia had long been settled. The dynasty 
e.x tended over five reigns and lasted for 
1 17 years. Numberless legal documents 
dated m the reigns of its kings have come 
down to us, and have made us well ac- 
quainted with the social life, the law and 
commerce, and religious beliefs of the time. 
The old sujiremacy of Babylonia in Western 
Asia, whicli had once belonged to Sargon, 

^ . was again asserted, and Syria 

and Canaan were again laid 

Triumphant 


** . under tribute. Gudea, the 

1 riumphant high-priest of Lagash, 

who, vassal though he was of the king 
of Ur, nevertheless exercised an almost 
independent authority, ransacked the 
whole known world for the materials for 
his buildings. Blocks of limestone and 
alabaster were brought from Palestine and 
the I.ebanon, beams of cedar from the 
Gulf of Antioch, gold-dust and acacia 


from the deserts of Northern Arabia, and 
diorite from the peninsula of Sinai, while 
other costly stones were quarried in the 
Taurus Mountains and floated down 
the Euphrates on rafts. About 2300 B.c. 
(iiidea was viceroy of Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, who, like his 
father, the founder of the dynasty, covered 
Babylonia with his buildings and restora- 
tions. The ])rovmccs of the emjiire were 
carefully organised and taxed, and part of 
a cadastral survey made by Urimelech, 
the governor of Canaan, for the purpose of 
taxation is still in existence. But the 
dynasty went down in disaster. Its last 
re])resentative was captured m battle 
against the Elamites, and the lordship of 
Babylonia passed to the kings of Isin, 
whos(‘ dynasty lasted for 225 years. 

Then evil days fell upon Babylonia. City 
fought against city , the Elamites raided 
it from the east, while Amorite invaders 
attacked it from the west. The Amorites 
eventually possessed th(‘mselves of the 
northern half of the country, and made 
Babylon their capital. For the first time in 
history it became* the leading city in Baby- 
„ Ionia, and, eventually — when 

® ° ^ the kingdom of the Amoritc 

r'- j A • dynasty grew into an empire 
— theca}>ital and holy city of 
the civilised Asiatic world. Marduk, its 
])atron-god, followed the fortunes of his 
city ,* he, too, became the supreme 
Bel, 01 ” I.ord,” of the Babylonian deities 
m heaven, as his vicegerent and adopted 
son, the king of Babylon, was the supreme 
lord of their w'orshipjiers upon earth. 

But it needed a long struggle before the 
new dynasty succeeded in overcoming all 
iival claimants to the throne of Western 
Asia, and in re-establishing the empire 
of Sargon. At one time it seemed as if 
Elam were destined to take the place of 
Babylonia, and the wave of .Semitic 
influence which had been rolled back from 
the Elamite mountains would retreat from 
the Babylonian plain itself. Babylon was 
taken and plundered by the Elamite 
monarch, and Esagila, the temple of 
Bel-Merodach, was burnt with fire. Its 
king, Sin-miiballit, disappears from his- 
tory, and his son, Hammurabi, or Am- 
raphcl, a mere boy, was set on the vacant 
throne as an Elamite tributary. At the 
same time Southern Babylonia was trans- 
formed into another dependent state and 
given to an Elamite prince, Eri-Aku — 
called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects 
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— who fixed his capital at Larsa. Eri- 
Aku’s father was appointed governor of 
Syria and Palestine, which had passed to 
Elam with the conquest of Babylonia. 

Hammurabi grew up and proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that have ever 
lived. In the thirtieth year of his reign 
he felt himself strong enough to rise in 
rebellion against his Elamite suzerain. 
The forces of Elam were overthrown in 
a decisive battle, and Larsa forced to 
surrender. Once more Babylonia was 
united under a Semilic king, whose autho- 
rity was acknowledged as far as the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Indeed, Hammu- 
rabi seems never to have forgotten his 
Amorite descent, and on one of his 
monuments found in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia the only title he bears is that of 
** King of the land of the Amorites.” 

With the restoration of j)oace and the 
consolidation of his powei, Hammurabi 
set himself to the work of reorganising 
and admiiustenng the provinces of his 
empire. Nothing seems to have been 
either too great or too small to escajx^ 
the notice of the king. Numerous letters 
„ . . of his, written by his own 

Hammurabi survived to us, 

and they show that he took as 
" ** much pains to investigate a 

complaint of bribery or oppression on 
the part of a petty official as he did to 
inquire into the administration of the 

Crown lands or the discipline of the 

standing army. The compilation of the 
great code of laws, which was henceforth 
to be obeyed throughout Western Asia, was 
his work. Babylonian law, like English 
law, was “ judge-made,” and its codifica- 
tion was at once a desirable and a difficult 
task. One of the most remarkable points 
about the code is its purely secular 

character ; the gods may be invoked m 
the introduction and peroration, but in 
the code itself it is the civil law as laid 
down by the judges and sanctioned by 
the authority of the king that is alone 
regarded. Equally remarkable is the wa}^ 
in which the old law of blood-revenge is 
superseded in it by a system of fixed 
legal penalties, which can be inflicted only 
by the judge after full and impartial trial. 

The publication of the code was doubt- 
less suggested by the efforts Hammu- 
rabi was called upon to make for the sup- 
pression of crime, and more especially 
the acts of brigandage, to which the 
intestine troubles of Babylonia had given 
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rise. But it was also part of a literary 
revival which characterises the age of 
Hammurabi as it had characterised the 
age of Sargon. The great Chaldaean Epic 
of Gilgamesh was composed, embodying 
older poems or traditions, other literary 
works were re-edited or published for 
the first time, astronomical and medical 
- . treatises were compiled, com- 

4 0^ mentaries were written ujion 

Years A o earlier literature of the 
ears go grammars, dic- 

tionaries, and reading books w(‘re drawn 
up to facilitate the study ot Sumerian. 
Learned men as well as poets and lawyers 
were welcomed at the court, and the 
libraries of Babylonia were again stocked 
with books on clay. Foicmost among these 
were collections of the letters which |)assed 
between the king and his high ofhc lals. 

The long reign of Hainiuurabi was 
followed by that of his son, Samsu-iluna, 
who, like his successor Abishu, made vain 
attempts to suppress a revolt winch liad 
broken out in the marshy lands at the head 
ot the Persian (iiilf, where the Aramccan 
tnlie of Kalda, or CliaJdcCans, aftcTwards 
settled. Here an independent d3masty 
established itself which, on the tall ot th(‘ 
house of Hammurabi, may have succeeded 
in making itself master of the whole of 
Bab^donia. This did not hajipen, how- 
ever, until the death of Samsu-ditaria, 
the third successor of Abishua. His j)ovver 
had been weakened, if not shattered, b^^ 
an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
from Cappadocia, when it seems probable 
that Babylon itself was captured and its 
temple despoiled. 

The kings of ” the sea-coast ” did not long 
en]oy their possession of the disunited and 
tottering kingdom. Wild Kassite hordes 
jioured down upon the Babylonian plain 
from the mountains of Elam, and 


eventually founded a dynasty at Babylon, 
which lasted for 57O years. But the 
spell of Babylonian culture soon passed 
. over the semi -barbarous con- 
Barbarians ^^^^rors ; the Kassite kings 

^ . . became Babylonian in manners 

a y oaia customs, even in language 

and names. Their foreign origin, how- 
ever, was never forgotten, and in spite 
of intermarriages with the Semites of 
Assyria and of Babylonia itself, their 
right to the inheritance of Sargon of 
Akkad was never fully recognised. Like 
the Hanoverians in England, their “ right 
divine ” was rejected, and with the rise 
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oi the Kassite dynasty the deification of 
the Babylonian monarch comes practi- 
cally to an end. 

One result of the fall of the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty and the Kassite conquest 
was the loss of the Babylonian empire 
in the west. It is true that Babylon still 
claimed to be mistress of western Asia, and 
the Tell el-Amarna letters are 
Babylon witness that even when Ca* 

Loses its nsLun had become an Egyp- 
Foreign ower pj-Qyjjjce, Babylonia was 

still ready to intrigue with its inhabitants 
against their new masters. But, politically, 
Syria and Palestine were never again to 
bo Babylonian until the day came when 
Nebuchadnezzar restored the old glories 
of his fatherland and created the .second 
Hcibylonian empire. Babylon, indeed, 
((uitmued to be the sacred city of Asiatic 
( ivihsation ; it was revered as the vener- 
able fountain-head of Asiatic culture and 
theology, but its political suprem.uy 
was gone, Babylonian influence ceases to 
1)0 a living principle outside the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Babylo- 
nian culture of Western Asia and in the 
lands of the Mediterranean becomes 
merely the inheritance of the past. 

In Babylonia itself the Kassite conquest 
comjileted the work of unifying the Semitic 
and Sumerian elements in the population 
which had been begun under the Ham- 
murabi dynasty. Thenceforward there 
IS only one people, the Babylonians of 
later history, outwardly Semitic, though 
inwardly Sumerian. The language is 
Semitic, but, like English, profoundly modi- 
fied by the foreign element ; the religion 
is also Semitic, but its roots he far back 
in Sumerian animism. The spirits of the 
ancient cult pass into human deities, 
in accordance with the Semitic belief 
that man was made in the image of the 
gods, and conversely the gods revealed 
themselves in the image of man. The 
changes that thus passed over the map 
n . . of Western Asia were reflected 

ar arians valley of the Nile. The 

Egypt Pharaohs of the Middle Empire 
had shown how the desert 
which separated them from Asia could 
be crossed, and the lesson was soon learnt 
by their enemies. The Semites of Canaan 
and Arabia descended upon Egypt and 
founded the three successive dynasties 
known as Hyksos, or Shepherd, which 
lasted for more than 500 years. Like the 
Kassites in Babylonia, they were rude 


warrior.s armed with the bow and un- 
skilled in the arts of life when they first 
poured over Egypt like a flood. Its cities 
were sacked and destroyed, and its temples 
profaned ; but, like the Kassites, tliey, 
too, soon passed under the spell of a 
higher civilisation. The Hyksos court 
became outwardly Egyptian, the kings 
assumed the old titles, and even gave 
themselves Egyptian names. Scituice and 
literature were patronised, and one of 
the Egyjitian works on mathematics 
that has come down to us was written for 
a Hyksos Pharaoh ; but, as in Babylonia, 
so also in Egypt, the foreign ongin of the 
new line of kings was never forgotten. 
LTp to the last they were compelled to 
garrison it like a foreign country ; and 
their eouii was fixed in the Delta, where 
they could be in touch watli tlieir kinsmen 
in Asia. 


As long as the Hyksos rule lasted 
Egypt was an appanage of Canaan. 
The desert teased to be a dividing line 
betwTcn the twa) countries, just as in 
Norman days the English Channel ceased 
to be a dividing line between Normandy 
^ and its English iirovince. The 

Zuf ‘’f 

. and fro across it, and, like 

»» gyp Abraham, found a welcome at 
the court of their Hyksos kinsfolk. That 
a Hebrew like Joseph should rise to be 
Vizicr was no marvel ; nor was it strange 
that he should reduce the native popula- 
tion to a state of scrldom, and thereby 
strengthen tlie power of their Hyksos 


masteis. 

Blit through all the centuries of Hyksos 
domination the Egyptians were awvaiting 
their opportunity tor revolt. Tradition 
averred that the opportunity was given 
by an attack on the native religion. 
The religious passions of the people of 
Upjier Egypt were aroused, and the Prince 
of Thebes headed the insurrection. For 
five generations the struggle w^as earned 
on ; it ended in the expulsion of the 
foreigner and the foundation of the native 
eighteenth dynasty by Ahmes I., about 
1600 B.C. 

The war which had been begun in Egypt 
was carried into Asia. Under Ahmes and 
his successors Canaan was made an 
Egyptian province, and the boundaries 
of the Egyptian empire were fixed at the 
banks of the Euphrates and the ranges 
of the Taurus. The campaigns of 
Thothmes III. brought boundless spoil 
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and numberless captives to Egypt, while of educated intercourse throughout the 
the gold-mines which were opened in the eastern world. Not only the kings of 
eastern desert made it the California of Assyria and Babylon, but the kings of the 
the ancient world. Maritime trade was Hittites and Cappadocia, of Mesopotamia 
encouraged, and Cyprus and Crete paid and the coast of Asia Minor used it as 
tril)ute to the Phaiaoh. Even at distant well. The roads must have been kept in 
Mycen.T, on the mainland of Greece, good order, for the posts were constantly 
plaques of porcelain were imfiorted from passing to and fro along them. So, too, 
« * p I* Egypt to adorn the palace of were the commercial travellers, for whose 

the^Da/ers** rulers. Gifts came from benefit a system of international law 

of^Em^?rc Assyria which the had been organised. 

Egyjitian courtiers construed Canaan was governed much as India is 
into tribute. In the south the Sudan governed to-day. There were jirotectcd 
was once more conquered, and Egyptian states as well as cities under Egyp- 
temples were erected on the banks of the tian governors. From time to time 
Upi^er Nile. Egyptian high commissiont'is traversed 

But the Asiatic ('inpire ol Egypt brought the country, which was garrisoned jiartly 
with it the destruction of the dynasty by native trooj)s, partly by a small force 
to which it owed its origin. The court of Egyptians. Bodies of Bedouins were 
became Asiatised. The Pharaohs married in the service of the petty ])nnces 
Asiatic wives, and filled the high places and governors, together with numbers 
ot state with Asiatic officials. Eventually of Hittite freelances, who sold theif 
a king arose who attempted to overthrow services to the highest bidder. In later 
the national faith of which he was the days when the authority of the home 
official guardian, and to substitute for it Government was growing wc'ak, these 
a kind ot pantheistic monotheism. He lured troops and their paymasters fought 
changed his own namt‘ from that of with one another, and endless were the 
Amon-hotep to Khu-n-Aten, “the bril- complaints brought before the 

liance of the solar disc “—the visible Egyptian king by one governor 

symbol of the new deity— and for the against another. The vassal 

first time in histoiy there was ]:)ersecution king of Jerusalem, who seems 

for religion’s sake. But the jiriesthood of to have been of Ilittite origin, was especi- 
Thebes were too jiowerful for the king, ally clamorous, and also especially urgent 
He was forced to quit Thebes and build that Egyptian troops should be sent to 
a new capital further north, at Tel lei- his help. 

Amarna, where he gavt* daily lectures But the Egyj)tian Government was 
on the articles of his creed, and erected a already involved in difficulties at home, 
lemjjle to Aten, as well as a jialace for Civil and religious war was breaking out 
himself, gorgeous with statues and m Egypt itself, and when Khu-ii- Aten died, 
frescoes, and glittering with gilded bronze. leaving only daughters behind him, the 
The archives of Thebes were moved at doom of the eighteenth dynasty was 
the same time to the foreign office of the scaled. A few short reigns followed, and 
new city, where their discovery in 1887 then the nineteenth dynasty was founded 
brought about a complete revolution in in the person of Ramses I., about 1350 n.c. 
our conceyitions of ancient Oriental history. It represented the national reaction against 
They consist of letters and despatches the Canaanite and the foreigner who had 
written in cuneiform characters and the captured Khu-n-Aten and his court. The 
Ed cation Babylonian language on tablets Asiatic strangers were driven from the 
in the clay. They prove that the country or reduced to serfdom, and the 

Ancient East Western Asia was so high offices of state were again held by 

thoroughly Babylonian that native Egyptians. The Asiatic provinces 
even the Egyptian Government had to of Egypt had been lost, and it was neces- 
correspond with its own officials in the sary to reconquer them. To this task 
foreign language and script. They also Seti I., the son of Ramses I., accordingly 
prove how widely diffused education must set himself, and when he was succeeded 
have been. Not only were the educated by his son, Ramses II., Canaan was once 
classes of Canaan, including ladies, able more a province of Egypt. North of 
to read and write in Babylonian cunei- Canaan, however, the Syrian province had 
form ; it was also the common medium fallen into the hands of the Hittites, who 
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hac3 establfshed their southern capital at that Ramses III., the second king oi the 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, and were threaten- dynasty, had to face than that which had 
ing Canaan itself. The struggle for its invaded Egypt half a century before. 
j)ossession was long and strenuous, but at While the Libyans again entered the 
last, in the twenty-first year of Ramses, valley of the Nile from the west, the 
the two antagonists, weary and exhausted, Philistines of Crete, the Danaans of Asia 
agreed to come to terms. A treaty was Minor, and other Greek and Asiatic tribes, 
drawn up, offensive and defensive, recog- forced their way through the Hittite terri- 
nising the existing boundaries of the two ^ ^i^d moved 

empires, and providing for the pardon and at*the Time*^* land, 

return from exile of all political offenders. Exodus Partly by sea. After defeating 

The rest of Ramses’ long reign of sixty- the Libyan^, Ramses marched 

seven years was mainly spent m covering in to Canaan ; the invaders were overthrown 
Egypt with his buildings or in restoring in battle, and pursued northwards to the 
and usurjang the monuments of his pre- harbour where they had stationed their 
dei'essors. Gf all his own monuments, the fleet. Here a great maritime struggle 
most famous is Abu-Simbel, in Nubia, took place, which ended m complete 

where a tiunple has been carved out ol a victory for the Egyptians. The shi])s of 
mountain. Among the cities built by him the enemy were destroyed and vast 

were Ramses and Pit horn in the Delta, numbers of prisoners taken. On its way 

at which the Israelites were comjielled to back to Egypt, various Canaanitish towns 
toil. surrendered or were captured ; among 

Ramses IT. was succeeded by his son thern were Hebron and Jerusalem. The 
Mene])!ah. The death ot the “Grand entiance oi the Israelites into Canaan 

Monarejue ’’ ol Egyjitian history w'as the cannot have taken place long alter this 

signal toi attack on tlu* part of the siir- event. 

rounding nations. The lahyans trom the Ramses III. was the last of the native 
The Grfti&a ovei ran the Delta, while Egyptian conquerors. His immediate suc- 

c ran ships tilled with Aclueaiis and cesstirs became little moio than pujqiets in 
Lycians and other tribes of the hands of the high-pnests of Thebes, 

° the eastern basm of the Medi- and when a strong Pharaoli again ap- 

terranean invaded the coast. Hut m the peared on the throne it was m the jierson 
tilth year ot M('ii(‘ptah the threatened of Sheshonk or Shishak I., the founder of 
destruction of Egv]>tian civilisation was the twenty- second dynasty and chief of 
a\'crted by a decisive' victory which he the Libyan bodyguard. Hut for many 
gamed over the invading hordes. The centuries Egyjit ceased to be a factor in 
Liliyans and their allies wore practically international politics ; its influence did 
exterminated. It was under the cover of not extend beyond its ow’ii natural coniines, 
this Libyan invasion that the Isiaelites — and it needed all its strength to protect 
('alh'd Israel u on a monument of the itself against the negro ])nnces of the 
Pliaraoh-' would seem to have escaped Sudan. One of them eventually ov erran 
iiom their Egvptian taskmasters; the Egypt, and plundered Memphis, while 
land of Goshen W'as deseitcd, and three another succeeded in ])ermancntly occiip}^- 
Vears later we find its jiasturage handed ing the country, and establisinng a 
ovei to Edomite herdsmen. dynasty of Ethiopian kings. The Ethiopian 

Hut ncitlK'r the Egyj^tian monarchy nor conquest was tollowed by the Assyrian 
the dynasty that ruled it recovered from conquest : for a time Assynan satraps 
the blow wdiich the bartiarians from the collected tribute m the cities 

west and north had dealt it. Its Asiatic Egypt and Assyrian armies 

empire was lost for ever, and the frontier r j* . ruthlessly suppressed revolts 

citiesof Canaan wdiich guarded the entrance ® * against the foreign rule. In 662 

to Asia fell into the hands ot Philistine B.c. Thebes —the No-Amon of the Old 

pirates from Crete. The nineteenth dynasty Testament — was sacked and burnt, and the 

perished from decay, and after a short ancient capital of Egypt lived thcnce- 

interval of anarchy was followed by the forward upon its past fame. When Egypt 

twentieth. recovered its independence under Psam- 

Once more Egypt was called upon to metichus ^nd his successors of the tw'enty- 

rejxd an attack of the northern tribes, sixth dynasty, the seat of power wa« 

Rut it was a more formidable confederacy transferred permanently to the north. 
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For five centuries — from the age of colonies which had been planted in the 
Ramses III. to that of the Ethiopian heart of Capjxidocia as early as the age 
Tirhakah— Egypt thus remained outside of Hammurabi, the ruins of one of 
the sphere of international politics, in a which have been found at Kara Eyuk, near 
sort of backwater of the world’s history. Kaisariyeh. It was the mineral wealth of 

Babylonia was in like condition ; the Asia Minor that had attracted the colonists 

leadership had passed to other lands and and raiders of Assyria and Babylonia ; the 

younger races. At first it was the Hittites gold of the sixth Egy])tian dynasty was 

Ri»e promised to become the already derived from its mines, 

of ^the people in Western Asia. For a time the Hittites dominated the 

Hittites their yellow skins, protru- civilised world of the East. Their armies 

sive jaws, and beardless faces marched to Lydia, and carried their art 

they descended from Cajijiadocia and the and culture to Greek lands. The culture 
Taurus Mountains upon the fertile plains oi itself was of Babylonian origin, but had 
Syria, and at an early date had possessed been modified in a jieculiar fashion. Just 
themselves of Carehemish, which com- asthecuneiformsignsofBabyloniasuper- 
manded the fold over the Euphrates and the seded the native hieroglyphs, except for 
high-road of commerce from east to west. A monumental purposes, so, too, the native 
kindred race founded a monarchy— that of art had to give way before the artistic 
Mitani — in Northern Mesopotamia, where conceptions of the Babylonians, and even 
in the age of the eighteenth Egy])tian the old fetish worship of the country was 
dynasty they bi^came so powerliil as to rejilaced hv the anthrotiomorjihic divim- 
be allowed to marry nito the Royal house ties of Babylon. The Greek centaur and 
of the Pharaohs. Long before this the the wingecl horse Pegasus came from 
Hittites had invaded Babylonia, and helped Babylonia to the West through Hittite 
to overthrow the dynasty of Hanunn- intermediaries. A treaty t>etween Kam- 
rabi, but it was not until the fttteentli .ses 11. and the Hittite king marks the 
century befon* our era that they founded p n » extreme limit of the Hittite 
an empire, which extended to the coasts of Crete^aad is probable that 

the Greek seas, and bid fan to ]nak{‘ the irru]>ti()n of Ihc northern 

Canaan what the Assyriiins called it, a tribes, which ovcu'throw the 

“ Hittite land.” Under Khattu-sil 1. and foreign ])o\N(‘i of Egvi>l and sapped its 
his .successors the larger part of Asia Minoi interndl foices, also liroke up the Hittite 
was transformed into a conicderacy ot empiie. Isolatt'd fragments of this empire 
vassal states ; Hittite soldiers poured alone survived , theie was never again a 
southward through the jiasses ot the ” great king ” wlio could summon his 
Taurus, and the possession of Syiia and vassals Irom the lurthest hounds of Asia 
Palestine wa^ disjuiled with the Phaiaolis Minor, and treat on (xjual terms with one 
of Egypt. The way had already been of the mightiest of the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
prepared by tli(' Hittite freelances, who It was to the movement of the northern 
had hired their services to the Egyptian tribes that the downfall of Cretan civilisa- 
Government and the jietty jinnces ot tion seems also to have been due. The 
Canaan : as the power ol Egypt declined maritime supremacy of Crete was lost : 
the regular forces of the ” great king of the pn*ates landed from the north and 
Hittites ” followed in their rear, and destroyed its ])alaces, and the dynasty of 
Kadesh on the Orontes was made the Minos jiassed away. The period at which 
southern capital of his emjiire. The old this took place is coeval with that known 
Dominance capital at Boghaz Koi, as ” l\Iycena?an,” when a peculiar class of 

of Hittite Halys, became one polfery was spread over the ^Egean world, 

of the chief cities of the world; and when artists from the Greek seas made 
strong walls of stone, wide goblets and vases for the Egyptian 
in circuit, enclosed stately jialaces and Pharaoh Kfiu-n-Aten, and painted the 
temples, which contained libraries of clay floors of his palace at Tell el-Amarna 
books inscribed in cuneiform characters, with naturalistic scenes. A century or two 
and written sometimes in the Assyrian later half-civilised Dorians, .speaking the 
language, sometimes in that of the Hittites Greek language, streamed southward from 
themselves. A knowledge of the cunci- their northern homes ; Mycenae, Sparta, 
form script had doubtless been communi- Crete, all alike were overwhelmed, and the 
Gated to the Hittites by the Assyrian old Minoan culture was lost and forgotten. 
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THE LATER EAPIRES 

PHCENICIA, ISRAEL, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


'^HE break-up of the powers that had 
^ so long been supreme in the Oriental 
world was the opportunity of Canaan. 
At first it seemed as if Canaan, the battle- 
field of tlie nations, would itself be swal- 
lowed up in the cataclysm. The Israelites, 
Ircsh from their desert training, and 
moulded into a compact nationality by 
the legislation of Sinai and Kadesh, after 
an unsuccessful endeavour to invade 
Canaan from the south, overran the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, and then forced 
Iheir way into the ])lains and mountains 
of the West. The Canaanites, weakened 
by mtesiine feuds and the long war 
between Egypt and the Hittites, wore in no 
condition to resist them ; city after city 
fell into the hands of the rude deseit tribes, 
and tor a while became a deserted rum. 
The native Canaanites retreated into the 
north or to the coast land of Phcenicia, 
. . or else made terms with the 
Phoenicia and, as time went on, 

Momes jj^^^j-niarried with them, Th.e 
a ower pQp^j]a[i on of the coast had always 
been more maritime than agricultural; 
now they turned entirely to their sea 
trade. There were no longer either Cretan 
or Egyptian fleets to bar their enterprise, 
and the Greek seas soon jiassed into the 
j^ossession of the Phoenician merchant- 
men. The mu rex was discovered with its 
})urple dye, and Tyi*e and Sidon, with their 
companion cities, grew rich with the 
development of their trade. Phoenicia 
became the centre of the carrying trade 
of the civilised world, the intermediary 
between East and West, The art and 
culture of Asia was carried as far as Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, Phoenician 
colonies were founded on the shores of 
Africa and Eiiiope, and a new art arose 
in which Assyrian, Egyptian, and Asiatic 
elements were mingled together, without, 
however, any attempt at originality. The 
old amber trade from the Baltic to the 


head of the Adriatic passed into Phoenician 
hands ; so, too, did the trade in British 
tin, which travelled overland to Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles. 

Tyre, secure in its insular position, took 
the lead among the Phoenician cities. 

Under Abibal and his son. 
Tyre, Hiram 1., its temple of Mel- 
I f . p. karth, its royal jialace, and its 
» aft » y fortifications, were rebuilt and 
enlarged, and the simpler Phoenician 
al])habct replaced the cumbrous cuneiform. 
Along with the change of script went a 
change in the literary language ; the native 
language ol Canaan - Hebrew, as we .should 
call it— was substituted toi Assyrian, and 
]ia])yriis and parchment for the clay tablet. 

The development of Israelitisli power 
was synchronous with that of Phoenicia. 
An abortive attemfit to establish an 
Tsraehtish monarchy had been made by 
Abimclcch, but the tribes were not yet 
rijie for organised union. This was forced 
upon them by the Philistine conquest of 
the country ; resistance to the “ un- 
circumcised ” foreigner from Crete de- 
veloped first a teeling of common origin 
and worship, and then of the necessity for 
a leader in war. The destruction of the 
national sanctuary at Shiloh, with its 
priesthood and archives, removed what 
might have been a rival to the royal 
authority ; Saul, indeed, tell in the 
struggle with the enemy, but under David 
and his able general, Joab, the Phili.stmcs 
were not only driven back, but comfielled 
to acknowledge the supremacy 
D»via, Hebrew king. With an 

Emperor behind liim, composed 

® partly of foreign mercenaries, 

David found himself strong enough not 
only to weld the Israelitrsh tribes into a 
monarchical state, but to create an empire 
which extended as far as the Euphrates.* 
There was no other power in Western Asia 
to dispute his progress ; Egypt and the 
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Hittites were alike effete; so were the 
Babylonians ; and the Aramaeans of Meso- 
potamia had successfully blocked Ihe 
Assyrian advance. 

The consolidation of the kingdom, begun 
by David, was completed by his son 
Solomon. Jerusalem had already been 
made a cajutal ; now a new central 
. ,, sanctuary was erected in it, 

slorVorLm the king and attached 

Ended ^ cha])el to the royal 

jnilace. As in Assyria, the king 
took the ])lace ot the high-prie^t. Alliance 
was made w'itli Tyre, and tlie Israelitish 
treasury was replenished with the wealth 
which Tynan trade heljx^d to ])our into it 
But the ('xtiavagance ot tlie king knew 
no bounds. Taxation was increased until 
the trccmiai of Israel began to murmur, 
and the subject teriitones to rebel. 
h^xj)enditure was for the most jrait on 
jialaces and similar luxuries, which brought 
the state but little profit, and foreign 
loans were as yet unknown. When 
Solomon died, the empiri* was already 
breaking in pieces, and dis<'ont(‘nt w.is 
seething at home. Without his prestige 
and experience, his son Reholxiani laiU'd 
to meet it : the northern tribes burst into 
revolt, and horn thencetorth a kingdom ot 
Israel stood by the side of that oi Judah. 
Of the empire ot David all that was leit 
were Kdom, which was kept by Judah, 
and Moab, which went with Israel. Five 
years later, the Egyptian Pharaoh Shishak 
invaded Judah ; Jerusalem was taken, its 
palace burned and its archives destroyed. 
Its short dieain ot political jiower was 
gone for ever , thenceforward it was in the 
world of religion, and not of jiolitics, that 
Its intliience was to be felt. 

The jiolitical stage was thus cleared 
for the advent of Assyria. And for many 
centuries .Assyria had been prejiarnig 
itself for its iuturc work. At first it had 


been merely the distiict surrounding 
the deified city of Assur, now Kala 
Sherghat, on the western bank 
”*“.**’^ . of the Tigris. The names of 
Am *ria ^ early kings and high-jinests 
who had founded or repaired 
the Temple of Ash nr were remembered 
down to later days, and from the first it 
had been a stronghold of the Semite. 
For many centuries it had been included 
in the Babylonian empire, and a letter of 
Hammurabi refers to the troops who 
were stationed there. With the Kassite 


conquest of Babylonia, Assyria recovered 
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its independence and the high-pricst 
became a king. The sources of his power 
lay ill the north ; there Nineveh had been 
built at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Ujiper Zab, and communication was kept 
up, not only with Southern Armenia, but 
even with the colonies in distant Cajipa- 
docia. Bronze, of which the earliest 
known examjiles have been found in Asia 
Minor, was imjiorted into Palestine and 
bZgypt on the one side, and into Assyria 
on the other, and file horse iofiowed in 
the wake of bronze. 

From the outset, the Assyrian was a 
trader rather than an agriculturist. 
( iiciinistances forced him to be a soldiei 
.IS well. The need of keeping the load to 
the north open obliged Assyria to be from 
the fust a military kingdom, and the 
neighbourhood of the Kurdish mountains, 
with their wild and thievish population, 
kept the y\ssyiian tiooj's constantly 
<‘m])loyed The ]K)W(m of tli(* Assyrian 
kings, like that of the kings of the northern 
kingdom of Isiai'l, i(‘stt‘d on th(‘ army; 
they weie, in fact, imlifary commanders 
who ow'cd then authority to a successful 


Assyria 
Independent 
of Babylonia 

B.ibyloniaii 


revolt fiom Babylonia. Hence 
in Assyria the head of the state 
was the king, and not, as ni 
Babylonia, tin* god , while the 
monarch was suboidmat(‘ to 


the jnaesthood, the Assyrian monauh 
was himself the lngh‘pi lest. like Jahveh 
111 Israel, Ashiir m Assyria w^as a “ Lord 
ot Hosts " ; without watc or child, he led 


the Assyrian armies to victoiv, and 
destroyed those* w'ho would not acknow- 
ledge his name. 

B.ibylonia w'as long reluctant to r(‘( og- 
nise tlie mdejitaulence of its rebellious 
vass.al. Burnabuiiash, the Babylonian 


king, m his letteis to the Kgyptian 
Ph.iraoh, still claims sovereignty over the 
mil them kingdom. But facts w^rc too 
strong for theories, and finally, m the 
thirteenth century before our era, Tiglath- 
In-aristi, eir Tukulti-Nimb I., king of 
Assyria, took the sacred city of Babylon 
by storm and had himself crowned king 
of Babylonia. His father, Shalmaneser I., 
the builder of Calah near Nineveh, about 


1300 B.C., had carried on camjiaign after 
campaign against the Aramaeans and 
Hittites, and had brought Northern 
Mesopotamia under his rule. 

For seven years, Tiglath-In-aristi was 
lord of Babylon. Then a conspiracy was 
formed against him at home ; he was 




IN THE DAYS OF ASSYRIA’S GREATNESS: A KING ISSUING FROM HIS PALACE 
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assassinated in his palace, and one of his 
sons seized the crown. A Babylonian 
king of the Kassite dynasty once more sat 
on the Babylonian throne. But the 
political prestige of Babylonia had de- 
parted. From thenceforth Assyria, and not 
Babylonia, was the ruling power in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Eujihrates. The 
sceptre had passed from the mixed people 
of Babylonia to the purer Semites of 
Assyria. 

Under Tiglath-pileser I., in iioo b.c., 
Assyria resumed its career oi loreign 
conquest. The nations of Northern Asia 
Minor were driven back from the Assyrian 
provinces which adjoined Cappadocia, 
the Armenian highlands were harassed by 
Assyrian aimies, and the command of the 
high-road liom Mesojiotamia to Palestine 
was transferred to Assyrian hands. Fiom 
the Phnenician coast the Assyrian king 
sailed out to sea in a ship of Arvad, and 
there he received presents from the 
Pharaoh of Egyjit, whudi included a 
crocodile and a hippopotamus. Perhaps 
these were intended for a zoological 
garden, since the king had established 
_ . , botanical gardens at Ashur 

Lion and Nineveh, jdanted with the 

tiees and shrubs of foreign 

^ lands. An attempt to invade 

BaViylonia was unsuccessful, and the imme- 
diate followers of 1'iglath-]nleser do not 
seem to have been gifted witli high military 
qualities. At all events for several geneia- 
tions the armies of Assyria remained at 
home, and by the capture oi the Assyrian 
fortresses at the fords of the Euphiates 
the Aramreans once moie barred the 
way to the West. Palestine, accordingly, 
which had been threatened by the Assyrian 
advance, was allowed a lesjiite ; oppor- 
tunity was given for the founding of 
David's em])ire, and the merchants of 
Nineveh were compelk'd to leave the 
trade of the Mediterranean in the hands 
of the Phoenicians. 

Under Ashui nasirpal 11 ., who ruled 
B.c. 883-858, the Assyrian lion again 
awoke. Year after yeai the Assyrian 
army marched out of the gates of Nineveh, 
carrying rum with it wherever it went. 
The campaigns u'ere largely of the char- 
acter of raids ; their chief object was 
plunder. But they not only filled 
Nineveh with the wealth of other lands 
and made the name of Assyria one of 
terror; they also trained the Assyrian 
army itself so that it became well-nigh 
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irresistible. East, west and north it 
made its way, and the ruthlessness of its 
king — the cruellest of a cruel race — 
marked its track with fire and blood. 

Ashurnasirpal’s son and successor, 
Shalmaneser II., who reigned B.c. 858-823, 
maintained the military traditions of his 
father. But, unlike his father, he aimed 
- . at something more than mere 

Li'ilblUkes" The conquered lands 

. were placed undtT Assyrian 
an mpire governors and required to pay 
tribute, which was also exacted from the 
vassal princes who had submitted to the 
rule of Ashur. We can thus speak 
once moie cf an Assyrian ein])irc, which 
had a more permanent character than that 
of Shalmaneser I. or Tiglath-pileser T. 
And with the establishment of the empire 
was ass()<'iatcd a commercial jiolicy. Every 
effort was made to open and keep the 
high-road to the Mediterranean ; the 
Phoenician cities were made tributary, 
and for the first time Palestine b(‘camc 
an Assyrian battle-ground. Its posses- 
sion meant the siqiremacy of Assyria in 
Western Asia, and therewith its com- 
mercial supremacy m the civilised world. 

In B.c 853 Shalmaneser met at Karkar 
a confederacy of the Syrian stat(‘s, which 
had been formed against him by the 
king of Hamath. I Damascus w'as repre- 

sented m it as well as “ Ahab of Israel ” ; 
Arabs, Ammon tes and Pha*nicians had 
also sent their chariots and infantry. 
The battle ended in favour of the As- 
syrians, but Shalmaneser found himself 
too much weakened to pursue his advan- 
tage. Four years later he returned to 
the attack, and once more the Hamathites 
and their allies were defeated. The 
conquest of Syria, howevtT, proved more 
difficult than he had anticipated, and 
even when he led 120,000 picked troops 
of Assyria against Ben-Hadad of Da- 
mascus, in B.c. 845, the result was a 
drawn battle. But events fought for 
. him in the West. Ben-Hadad 
was murdered by Hazael, and 
the throne of Ahab usurped 
^ by Jehu. When the As- 
syrian forces again appeared, in B.c. 841, 
there was no longer the formidable 
league of a few years earlier to oppose it. 
Hazael was besieged in Damascus ; J ehu 
paid homage, and sent tribute by his 
ambassadors, whose portraits are sculp- 
tured on an obelisk of black marble 
now in the British Museum [see page 1664 J. 
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Son Revolts 
and Reigns 


The other campaigns of Shalmaneser 
were directed partly against the Armenian 
highlands of the north, from which it was 
always possible for the invader to swoop 
down upon Assyria, partly against the 
Hittites on the Orontes and in ('ilicia, 
who stood in the way of his schemes for 
creating an Assyrian province in Syria. But 
, before the schemes could be 
Shalmaneser s king grew too 

infirm to take the field. The 
command of his armies was 
entrusted to a general, and intrigue and 
conspiracy began at home. First Ashur, 
the ancient capital, then Nineveh and 
the neighbouring cities, revolted under 
his son Ashiir-dan-pal, and for five 
years a iival ])rince reigned over 
the divided monarchy. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the military abilities of another 
son, Samsi - Raman (Shamshi - Adad), 
and the veteran soldiers who followed 
him, the revolt was at last put down ; 
Nineveh was taken and tlie rebel king 
])erished m the ruins of his palace. 
Shalmaneser died shortly atterwards, and 
Samsi-Raman IV. was piodanned his 
siucessor. He reigned lor thirt(*en years, 
the earlier ot which w'orc occupied in 
(amjiaigns against Armenia and the 
Medes, wdio for the first time a))|x.‘ar on 
the horizon of Asiatic history, while the 
later years wt‘re distinguished by a suc- 
cessful invasion of Babylonia. 

His son Adcad-nirari IV. once moie 
turned his attention to the West. The 
jiolicy of Shalmaneser was resumed, and 
an As.syrian army again enteied Syiia. 
Damascus surrendered, and its king, Marih, 
purcha.sed safety by submission and 
tribute. 

But a new power had risen out of the 
north. While the Assyrians had been 
engaged in repressing the raiding ten- 
dencies of the semi -barbarous Aryan 
Medes on the eastern side of theii teiri- 
tories a new dynasty had cstablislied 

. , itself m Armenia, on the shores 

Armenian j y 

Imitation of iiii.ii 

Afttyria eager to adojit all 

the arts and habits of Assyrian 
civilisation. The cuneiform script of 
Assyria was introduced in a modified 
form ; cities and palaces were built in 
imitation of those of Assyria ; Assyrian 
art was adapted to the older art of the 
country ; above all, an army was formed 
niodelled after that of the Assyrian 
kings. From their capital, on the site 


of the modern Van, the Armenian .sove- 
reigns went forth to conquer and to 
establish an empire which extended from 
Lake Urumiya on the east to Cappadocia 
on the west, and robbed Assyria of its 
fairest provinces in the north. The 
descendants of Ashurnasirpal and Shal- 
maneser were in no jiosition to resist the 
new force that had thus suddenly grown 
uj) beside them. They became feebler 
every year, and the revolt of Ashur in 
B.c. 763 brought matters to a crisis. The 
revolt spread to the prpvmces of the 
empire, and an expedition against Arpad 
in B.c. 754 was the last expiring effort of 
the old regime. Eight years later the 
army itself rebelled ; the reigning king, 
Ashur-nirari IT, disappeared from the 
scene, and on the 13th of lyyar. or Aiiril, 
B.c. 745, a military adventurer, Pulu, or 
Pul, seized the crowui and assumed the 
name ol Tiglath-pileser IV. 

Tiglath-]uleser, the founder of the 
later Assyrian empire, was a man of 
uiiiisUtii tibihty and military skill. His 
hist task was to reorganise the kingdom, 
his next to create an army w'liich, by the 
p help of superior discipline and 

'* L . aims, should become an irre- 
an mpire of ^ Assyria 

v'as m a iienloiis condition. 
In the north it was threatened by the 
Armenians ; westw'ard its road to the 
Mediterranean had been cut off : to the 
south, Jkihylonia was restless and menac- 
ing ; while the Medes on the east took 
acivantage ol iis weakness to recommence 
their raids. The new ruler ot Assyria had 
not even the prestige of birth and descent; 
his title had not been legitimised by the 
piiesthood of Babylon, and the Assyiians 
had ]ust tasted the [ileasurcs of a successful 
levolt. 

The Aramiean nomads of Northern 
Arabia and the Median raiders were the first 
to learn that order had been restored in 
Assyria. They were driven out of the 
Assyrian territories, and an expedition 
which reached the Caspian taught the 
Medes to rcs})ect Assyrian power. Then 
Tiglath-pileser turned to the Armenians 
and their northern allies. A hard-fought 
battle, not far from Malatiya, decided 
the fate of the campaign. Sarduris, the 
Armenian king, fled from the fit'ld, where 
72,950 of his soldiers, with his state 
carnage and a vast amount of spoil fell 
into the hand‘5 of the victors. The Hittite 
and Phoenician princes hastened to pay 
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hornapje to the conqueror, and the me - 
diants of Nineveh lound themselves once 
more able to share m the profits of the 
Mediterranean trade. 

Tiglath-pileser, however, was not con- 
tent with the almost nominal ties which 
had hitherto connected the conquered 
|)rovinces of the Assyrian em]nre witli the 
governing state. For the first time he 
introduced into politics the conception of 
a centralised government. Thenceforward 
the ju'ovinces of the empire were to form 
a single orgainsm, strictly controlled by a 
bureaucracy, at the head of which was the 
king. The amount of taxation eacli should 
contribute was carefully defined, and the 
royal residence became an imperial city 
into which the wealth of its dependencies 
was poured. The empire was extended 
and mainl allied by a standing army, in the 
wake ol which lollowed the civil function- 
aries. The army itsclt was provided with 
new weapons and instructed in new tactics. 
TJioroughly disciplined, and consisting as 
It did of conscripts raised jiartly in Assyria, 
paitly in tlie dejiendent province's, it soon 
became jiractical mastei of Western Asia, 
^ With this new instrument at his 

Centralised Tiglath-iulcser undei- 

took what he det(Tmined should 

be a lasting corH[uest of the 
West. The king was as keen as his mei- 
(‘hants to direct into the coflers of Ninev(‘h 
the trade of the W’orld, and foi this the 
subjugation of the PlKenician cities was 
essential. Hut campaign after cami)aign 
w^as needed belorc the spirit ol the Syrian 
states could be finally broken, and Tiglath- 
pilescr w'as forced to have recourse to the 
new exjiedient ol transjiorting a trouble- 
some nationality from its home. Hamath 
vainly tried to pn'serve its indcjiendencc 
by alliance with Azariah of Judah and 
other Syrian princes ; it was taken by 
storm and reduced to the condition of an 
Assyrian satrapy. In H.c. 732 the same 
fate befell Damascus. 

Rezon, the Damascene king, and I'ekah 
of Israel had endeavoured to dethrone 
the young king Ahaz of Israel, and to 
substitute for him a creature of their own 
who would join them in the defiance of 
their Assyrian suzerain. Ahaz appealed 
to Tiglath-jiilescr, who, nothing loth, soon 
made his appearance upon the scene. 
Samaria and its king were crushed, Rezon 
fled to his capital, where, after a siege of 
two 3/ears, he was starved out and jml to 
death. Meanwhile, a pretext was found 


for exacting a heavy fine from Tyre, and 
the expenses of the wars in Syria were paid 
for with the 150 talents of gold — about 
£400,000 — which the merchant princes of 
that city were comjiellcd to provide. 

In B.c. 735 a campaign into the heart 
of Ararat had effectually put a stop to 
all immediate danger from that quarter. 

- . j The Armenian king was forced 

Syrian and 

rmenian vvatch helplessly the 

nques s counti v by the 

Assyrian army. Leagues of fertile land 
weie reduced to desert, and Tiglath-pileser 
added the insult of setting uj) a memorial 
of his successes just outside the gate 
of Van. 

Tiglath-jiileser had thus justified in 
deed his right to be king ; it was now 
time that his title should be justified in law. 
In H.c. 7J1, aceoulingly, he marched into 
Habyloma, and two years later he wa** 
crowned king at Habylon, and his right to 
rule the enquire of Sargon ot Akkad 
acknowledged by the priests of Bel. Tlie 
long struggle between Babylonia and its 
insurgent vassal Assyria was over ; the 
vassal Ihid juevailed, and the Babylonians, 
though with an ill grace, had to submit to 
Assyrian siijiremacy. 

Tiglath-jnleser IV. died in December, 
H.c. 727, and was siicce('dcd by a certain 
Uliila, who took the name ol Shalmanesei 
IV. While besieging Samaria, he died or 
was murdered lu December 722 H.c., and 
the throne was sei/erl by another gcneial, 
who assumed tlu‘ name ot Sargon, “ the 
legitimate king,” and subsequently en- 
deavoiiied to justify his title by claiming 
to be descended from the ancient kings ot 
Assur. Th(‘ army was now all-pov\'crfiil ; 
frequent revolution, as in the northern 
kingdom of Israel, had destroyed among 
the jieojile all feeling of veneration for the 
ruling monarch, and the throne conse- 
quently was the prize of the ablest or most 
influential military commander. Sargon, 
^ however, jMoved that he had 

iiftry^ the ability to conquer and 
. . govern, as well as to influence 

ssyrin soldiery, and he also suc- 

ceeded in doing what his immediate 
predecessors had tailed to accomjrhsh — 
handing on his power to his descendants. 

The year after his accession saw the 
capture of Samaria. Its leading citizens, 
27,280 in number, were carried into exile, 
and the country jilaccd under an Assyrian 
governor. In b.c. 717 came the fall ot 
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Carchemish, with which the history of the 
Hittites finds its end. The city became 
the scat of an Assyrian satrap, and the 
ford across the Euphrates was henceforth 
under Assyrian control. Trade had 
definitely passed into Assyrian hands. 

But the northern kingdoms made one 
last struggle for resistance. Kusas I. of 
Van ])laced himself at the head of a great 
conledcracy which included the Minni of 
Lake Uriimiya and Midas the Moschian 
in Asia Minor. Year after year the war 
lasted with varying fortunes. At last 
the time came when the Assyrians were 
victorious all along the line ; their 
armies ])enctrated the harrier of the 
iioith(*rn moiintains, and the strongest 
lortresscs ol the enemy fell into their 
hands. Even the Medic tribes had to 
submit to the conqueror. The power of 
Ararat was broken for ever ; the Assyrian 
king had nothing fiiither to fear from its 
rivalry. 

vSargon was now tree to turn his face 
southward. I'he revolution which had 
placed him on the throne had cost Assyria 
the possession of Babylonia. Merodach- 
baladan, the Chaldnean, had 
emerged from the marshes at 
the head of t he Persian Gulf, 
and with his Aramiean fol- 
lowers had made himself master of Babylon. 
When the fortune of war began to set 
against the nations of the north he did 
his best to jirejiaie lor the coming storm. 
Alliance was made with Elam on the east, 
and ambassadois were sent to Palestine 
in the west to stir up disaffection there 
and form a league against the common 
oppressoi. All, however, was in vain. 
Before the confederates were ready, .Sargon 
had struci his blow. His tartan, or 
conirnander-m-chief, took the Philis- 
tine town of Ashdod by storm, while 
he himself swept Babylonia with fire and 
sword. Merodach-baladan was driven 
back to his ancestral marshes and the 
Assyrian conqueror crowned king at 
Babylon b.c. 709. Five years later he 
was murdered and succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib on the 12th of Ab, or July, 
B.c. 705. Brought up in the purple, 
Sennacherib had neither the ability nor 
the tact of his father. His reign was to 
a large extent a failure. From the first, 
Babylonia was in constant revolt, and the 
vassal kings he appointed over it were 
dethroned either by their subjects or by 
the Elamites as soon as the Assyrian 


Babylonia 
Swept with 
Fire and Sword 


garrisons were away. Elam, after so 
many centuries of seclusion thus once 
more entered the political world of 
Western Asia. With its help Babylonia 
continued to resist the Assyrian domina- 
tion, and though Assyria was apparently 
successful its strength was drained in the 
contest and Babylonia triumphed in 
the end. What Elam was to 
ennacherib |- 5 abyJonia, Egypt was to Pales- 
j , tine. Ethiopian princes had 
erusa em conquered the valley of the Nile 
and put fresh blood into the old kingdom 
of the Pharaohs. Lavish in their promises 
of help they induced the nations on either 
side of the Jordan to rise against the 
Assyrian. Hezekiah of Judah put himself 
at the head ol the confederacy, secure in 
the strong walls of Jerusalem and the 
expectation of Egyptian aid. 

In B.c. 701 a huge army marched out 
of Nineveh under the command of the 
king himself. Tyre, indeed, remained 
untaken, but .Sidon was captured along 
with the other towns of the Phoenician 
coast. Judah was lavaged up to the 
gates of its cajutal, but it was in vain that 
Sennacherib called U])on the Jewish king 
to submit. At Eltekeh a drawn battle 
was fought with the Egyptian forces, and 
when pestilence soon afterwards descended 
upon the invading army, Sennacherib had 
no resource left but to return to Assyria. 
The rebellious vassal at Jeiusalem re- 
mained unpunished, like Greece after the 
retreat of Xerxes. 

For the next few years Sennacherib 
had more than enough to occupy him m 
Babylonia and Elam. The great battle 
of Khalule in b.c. 689 brought matters to 
a crisis. According to the Assyrian annals 
the chariot of Sennacherib waded through 
pools ol blood and rode over heaps of 
slain. Countless numbers of Babylonians 
and Elamites strewed the ground, and 
the Assyrian victory was complete. But 
the Babylonian records tell a different 
'Tk o L claim the victory for 

The Sack Babylon. As a matter 

g - of fact, the battle would seem 
^ ^ to have been a drawn one, 
with the advantage on the side of the 
Assyrians. In the following year, when 
they appeared before Babylon, there was 
no force to resist them, and the holy city 
of Western Asia was taken and razed to 
the ground. Its temples and palaces were 
destroyed, and its ruins choked the canals. 
The act of sacrilege and brutality made a 
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profound impression upon the civilised 
world, and more than a century afterwards 
Babylonian historians held up the name 
of Sennacherib to execration. His right 
to rule was never legitimised, for it was 
never acknowledged by the Babylonian 
priesthood. When he was murdered by 
his two sons on the 20th Tebet, or De- 
cember, b.c. 681, his death 
Heaven-Bent regarded as the righteous 

Vengeance on of heaven. Another 

Sennacherib Esarhaddon, was at the 

time commanding the Assyrian army on 
the frontieis of Armenia. For forty-two 
clays the conspirators held Nineveh ; 
then they fled with their followers to the 
Armenian camp, and a decisive battle 
took })lare in Cappadocia, on tlie 12th of 
lyyar or Ajiril. The Assyrian veterans 
gained the day, and at the close of it 
saluted Esarhaddon as king. At once 
he set out for Nineveh, which had no choice 
but to confirm the decision ol the soldiery. 

Esarhaddon, however, jiroved to be 
one ol the best of the Assyrian kings. 
At once he entered on a policy of con- 
ciliation. One of his first acts was to go 
in jierson to Babylonia and there set 
about the restoration of Babylon. The 
temjile of Bel-Merodach rose again from 
its ruins, the priests were recalled from 
exile, and Esarhaddon was acknowledged 
king of Babylon as well as king of Assyria. 
Babylon became the second city of the 
empire, where the king held court during 
j)art ol the year. 

But an unexpected danger threatened 
both Assyria and the whole fabric of 
Asiatic civilisation. One of Sennacherib’s 
acts of folly had been to destroy the 
kingdom of Ellij), which formed a “ buffer- 
state ” between Assyria and the wild 
tribes of the east. Cimmerians or Scyths 
from Southern Russia cro.ssed the Cau- 
casus and settled in the devastated land, 
where they allied themselves with the 
Median tribes. Esarhaddon now found 
^ himself confronted by the 

-*■« « northerners, who had overrun 
^ . Armenia and attacked the bor- 

der cities of the empire. Public 
prayers were ordered to avert the danger, 
and finally a battle in Cilicia drove the 
invaders to the Greek and Lydian settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The supremacy of A.ss5n-ian trade was 
the next object of Esarhaddon ’s concern. 
All attempts at rivalry on the part of 
Phoenicia were suppressed for the future 


by the destruction of Sidon, and the 
building of a new Sidon, which was filled 
with Assyrian colonists ; while the tran- 
quil acquiescence of Palestine in Assyrian 
rule was secured by the invasion of Egypt. 
In B.c. 674 Egypt was conquered and 
divided into twenty satrajnes, each of 
which was placed under an Assyrian 
governor. Of all the kingdoms of the 
civilised Oriental world Ji^lam alone re- 
mained independent. 

The Bedouins of Noi them Arabia had 
been coerced into order by a punitive ex- 
pedition which penetrated through the 
Backless and waterless desert into the very 
heart of the peninsula. The expedition was 
an amazing one, and is a remarkable j^roof 
of Esarhaddon’s military capacities, and 
the excellence of the Assyrian commissariat. 

The Egyptians, however, did not submit 
to Assyrian rule with equanimity. A revolt 
broke out, and while on the march to 
suppress it Esarhaddon died on the 12th 
of Marchesvan, or October, b.c. 667. 
His emj)ire was divided between his two 
sons, Shamash-shum-ukm receiving Baby- 
lonia, and Ashurbanipal the rest. At first 
... . the arrangement seemed to 

... work well, the Babylonians 

Arnlmnn. flattered bv this 

Ambitions acknowledgment of their 

equality with Nineveh. But after a time 
Sliamash-shum-ukin became more Baby- 
lonian than his subjects, and indulged in the 
dream of restoring the ancient empire of 
Hammurabi, while, on the other side, 
Ashurbanijiars claim to be his suzerain 
became more and more articulate. With a 
restless Elam behind Babylonia, sooner or 
later a conflict was inevitable. 

Ashurbanipal, however, was no lover 
of war. He was fond of ease and luxury ; 
his desire was to be a patron of art and 
literature, and to be known as the founder 
of the greatest library in the world. 
The copy of an old book was the most 
precious spoil that could be sent to him 
from a conquered city, and his scribes 
were busily employed in re-editing the 
ancient literature of the country and 
com])iling works for the use of students. 
If war broke out, he sent his generals to 
fight for him while he feasted — or fasted — 
at home. 

Moreover, the earlier years of Ashurbani- 
pal’s reign w^ere fully occupied in re- 
pressing the attempts of Egypt to recover 
its freedom. Time after time the Assyrian 
garrisons were withdrawn, only to be 
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immediately recalled to put down another 
revolt. Eventually, Thebes, the centre 
of disaffection, was utterl}/ destroyed ; 
for days the Assyrian soldiers were em- 
ployed in hewing in pieces its tem])Ie- 
fortresses ; two of its obelisks wen? earned 
to Nineveh as trophies ot victory, and 
the former capital of Egypt was reduced 
to a collection of mud-biiilt villages. 
The city never recoveied Irom the blow. 

The Cimmerian hordes, taught by the 
lesson they had receiv(*d m Cilicia, still 
respected Assyrian terriloi y. But Armenia 
and Lyd.ia weu* each suffering at their 
hands, and each accordingly ajiplied foi 
help lo “ tl)t‘ great king.” The unwonted 
sight was st‘en at Nineveh of ambassadois 
from the J.yclian (iyges and Sarduris TIT. 
of Van, for whom an interjireter was diffi- 
cult to find. Assvria seemed to have 
real hed the zenith ol its power ; the whole 
civilised world lay at its leet, and the will 
of its inonaich was as the will ot a god. 

But the feet of th(* colossus were of 
clay. Siiddi'iily Babylonia burst into 
revolt, with the armies of Elam behind 
it, and the other ])rovmccs of the empire 
. ^ , m its tram. For long the issue 
trembled m the balance. But 
the disciplined veterans of 
® Nineveh and the wealth of its 

merchants finally jncvailed. Sv'iia and 
Palestine retnrne*d to tlu'ir alh'giance, 
Babylon was invested by the Assyrian 
army and at last starved into suriender. 
The Elamite forces weie diiven back into 
their mountains, and Shamash-shum-ukin 
burned himseU amid the nuns of his 
jialace. 

Egypt, howevei, was lost for ever. 
Witli the meiceiiaries he had hired tiom 
Gyges of Lydia, Psammetielms had suc- 
ceeded m shaking off the Assyrian yoke 
and founding the twenty-sixth dynasty 
in B.c. bbo. It was the St. Luke’s summer 
ot Egy])tian history. An anticpianan 
revival dreamed ol restoring both the 
art and the ]K)litieal ]X)wer of the past, 
and for a while the mutation seemed 
successful. I'he ruined tenijiles were re- 
built, the masterpieces ol ancient sculp- 
ture were closely copied, and the land once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity. The 
\ater Vbaraobs oi Wie dynasty e\en 
grasped at the Asiatic empire oi the past ; 
Necho made Palestine again the tributary 
of Egypt, and, like Thothmes, so many 
centuries before, fixed the iDoundaries 
of his dominions at the Euphrates. 
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But the Egyptian revival was evanes- 
cent. It was effeci cd with the hel]) of 
Greek mercenaries, and the wealtli which 
filled the coffers of the Pharaoh was 
derived in part from the Greek traders of 
Naiikratis. The Euro])ean had entered 
the land, not again to quit it ; the walley ot 
the Nile was ceasing to be either African 
_ or AMatic, and was about to 

uropeans become European. The decline 
Assyria had allowed Egypt 
thus to elann once mote its old 
position as a woild jiowei. The Elamite 
wars had ended m a barren victory lor 
Ashurbanipal ; .Susa, the Elamite capital, 
was indeed levelled with the ground, 
(lie tombs of its kings had been desecrated, 
and the Elamite monarcliy had ceased to 
exist. But the struggle had left Assyria 
m a state of collajxse Its treasury was 
empty, and the bare mountains and 
ravaged fields of Elam were unable to 
leplemsb it ; wliih* its fighting-men had 
])erished in the Babylonian revolt and tlu' 
Elamite wars, and none were left to fill 
their places. When the Seytliian hordes 
once more crossed the Assyiian liontiers 
there was none to resist them. Kesist- 
lessly they pouied ovei the iicli plains and 
cities of the empire, and penetrated as iar 
south as the boideis of Egypt, wheie Iht'y 
were bought off by a bubo. Calah, the 
suburb of Nine\eh. was taken and sacked 
Nineveh was saved only by the stiength 
of its walls. Will'll Ashurbanipal died lii^ 
cm])ire and with it tlie kingdom ot Ass^nia 
itsell were tottering to their fall. 

The end came m B.c. ()ob. Sm-sar~ 
iskun, the last Assyrian king, had vainly 
sought to check the growing power ol 
his satrap in Babylonia, Nabo])olassar. 
Cyaxares oi Media li'd his legions against 
the doomed city ; after a jiiotracted siege 
Nineveh was taken, its ruler slam, its 
peopile earned into cajitivity, its palaces 
and tem))les imrnt with tire. Assyria and 
its empire had passed tor ever irom the 
stage of history. Babylonia and 
divided the relics of its 
ftsys emjiire between them. In 
for tver ^ ^ Nebuchadnczzar, the 

son of Nabopolassar, overthrew the 
Egyptian forces at Carchemisti, and 
pnt an end Vo V\\e dream oV an 
Egyptian empire in Asia. Tbe deat\\ oi 
his father shortly afterwards placed the 
Babylonian crown upon his head, and 
Babylon again became the capital of 
the Oriental world. Great architectural 
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works were undertaken to make it a worthy 
successor of Nineveh, and it was surrounded 
by fortifications winch made it well-nigh 
im})regnal)le. Nebuchadnezzar showed him- 
seli as able in the arts of peace as he was 
in war, a patron of architecture and learn- 
ing as well as a pious worshij)pcr ol the 
gods. When he died, after a reign of 
_ »• forty-three years, the sceptre 

T e i»e feebler hands. The 

Persia P^icstly party intrigued against 
the sovereign, and eventually the 
throne was usurped by Nabonidus, who 
seems to have represented the mercantile 
f'las^. The heart of Nabonidus was in 
antiquarian pursuits rather than m the 
government f>f his kingdom, and the army 
was entrusted to his son Helshazzar. wdnle 
no heed was |)aid to the growing disaffection 
in the country du<‘ to his attempt to 
centralise n^hgioiis worship in Babylon. 

But a new^ powder was rising in tlu* East. 
In th(‘ closing days of the Assyrian 
em|)ire the Aryan clan of Persians had 
s(‘(llcd in deserted Elam, and had theie 
levived the ancient kingdom of Ansan. 
They yielded a nominal obedience to the 
xMedian king, but for all practical purposes 
w^ere indcjiendent. Their juinces mter- 
marru‘d with the natiw Elamites, and one 
of them, Cyrus II., proved to be amihfaiy 
genius of the first ordei By his overthrow 
of the Median nionan hy, in 540 n.c., he 
became the master ot an empire wdiich 
rivalled that of Nabonidus. The conquest 
of the Median ein})ir(‘ W'as followed by that 
of Lydia, which placed Asia Minor at his 
feet, and for the first time brought Asia 
into direct collision with Greece. 

Then, in 538 b.c., came the invasion ot 
Babylonia. The Babylonian army was 
defeated near Opis, and Babylon shoitly 
afterwards ojiened its gates to tlie con- 
cpieior. Nabonidus surrendered, and the 
death of Belshazzar removed all further 
opposition to the invaders. They had, m 
tact, been welcomed by an influential ])arty 
in Babylonia itself. Cyrus was 
a y on j-f^g^rded by the priests as the 
Under* instrument of Bel - Merodach’s 
veng(*ance on the godless Naboni- 
dus, and C3TUS was not slack in posing as 
Vbe, oxtXvodo'ic woT^\v\\jpct ottbe Babylonian 
god and Vivo ng\\\.ln\ s>nec,es,?>oi ol 
chadnezzar. The exiles from 3 ndah and 
other countries equally welcomed the con- 
queror, in whom they saw a deliverer from 
their Babylonian masters. The later years 
of Cyrus were employed in bringing the 


lands eastward of Persia under his sway. 
When he fell in battle against the 
Scythians, liis son Cambyscs jiursued his 
father’s career of conquest and added 
Egypt to the empire. The twenty-sixth 
dynasty ended in Psammetichus 11 ., and 
Egyptian independences was no more. 

But the Nile cast a spell upon its con- 
queror. He lingered in its warmth and 
sunshine while revolf was beginning at 
home. The Magian clan .seized the 
su})reme jxiwer, and jdaced one of them- 
.selves, (ioinates by name, upon the de.serted 
throne. On bis way back from Egypt 
Cambyscs dic'd hy accidi'iit or design, and 
the line of Cyrus was extinct An avenger 
was found, however, in Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, who, like ('ynis, claimed 
descent fiom the Achamienian Teispes. 
Gomates was murdc'red, and Darius 
chf»sen king in 521 b.c. TJie earlier 
years of his reign were occupied in 
fighting against rivals and pretenders in 
various ])arts of the empire. But at last 
Darius ])ievailed and liis rivals were over- 
thrown. 

Darius asenbt'd his victories to Ahura- 
mazda, c)r Ol mazd, the Aryan god. And 
it was indeed thi' Aryans and their god 

to whom the em])ire of Cyrus 

r hadnow])assecl. Itsreconqucst 

B.rthpl«« of , 

Civilisation ,, . , 

empire, tiiecomjilelc organisa- 
tion of which filled the latter years of his 
hie. The new empire touched the borders 
of Europe, and Greek colonies sent tribute 
to Susa. At first the struggle lay between 
the Aryans in Asia and the Aryans lu 
Europe, beween the Persians and the Greeks 
of Europe, who were dc'stmed to turn a 
fresh page in the histoiy of the world. The 
struggle closed with the defc'at of Asia. The 
heiitage of the old civilisations, which 
Darius had united into a single whole, passed 
to Alexander the Macedonian, and (xreek 
kings sat on the thrones of Hammurabi and 
the Pharaohs. The foundation of Alexan- 
dria was the mark and seal of the new order 
in human history ; East and West, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, all alike met and 
commingled there, but the founder came 
from Europe, and though the elements of 
its culture went back to the dawn of 
Wieut^X uuVu^iV^ , y\ve lorm wTviCtv 
received, the stamp whieli they bore, was 
that of Europe. In Alexandria the old 
civilisations of the Euphrates and Nile 
were reborn and became European. 

Archibald H. Sayce 
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THE NEAR EAST DIVISION OF THE HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

Our geographical plan brings us, in this division, to the countries of Western Asia— Persia, Arabia, Syria, 
Armenia, Asta Minor, and Turkey in Asia. The inset map indicates the great ancient empires of Nearer 
Asia, whose history is here treated of, including Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, the Hittite Empire, Phoenicia, 
Israel and Judah, ancient Armenia, ancient A»a Minor, Media, Persia, and the Grseco-Bactrian Empire. 
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ANCIENT EMPIRES OF WESTERN ASIA 


BY DR. HUGO WINCKLER & LEONARD W. KING, M.A. 

BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


/^F the two civilisations developed in 
^ the two great nver-basms of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Babylonian civilisation has unquestion- 
ably exercised the greater influence on 
the moulding of the conditions in Nearer 
Asia, though Greek civilisation, and in 
consequence thereof our own, has been 
less influenced by the latter than the 
former. It is not yet possible to discover 
all the threads that were woven indirectly 
between Babylon and Greece, and the 
paths are still unknown by which some 
of the ideas and thoughts of the earliest 
Babylonians reached the civilised nations, 
European as well as others, dwelling out- 
side the immediate sphere of Babylonian 
culture. In order to characterise the 
connection of Greece with Babylonian 
civilisation, it is enough to point to the 
one Babylonian word borrowed by the 
Greeks, fiiya, mina. As to the other 
aspect of the influence of the civilisation 
Q along the Euphrates, let us call 

. . attention to one of its pro- 

Babylonian ^ carry With 

Watches . ’ 1 , YU X 1 

US in our pockets — the watch, 

with its twelve divisions, corresponding 

to the ancient Babylonian division of 

the day into twelve double hours. The 

paths on which the Oriental world, lying 

apparently so far from us, established 

these connections with Europe are uj) to 

the present still shrouded in complete 

obscurity. Thus, to take a single example, 


it is still a matter for investigation to 
what extent and by what channels the 
laws embodied in the Code of Hammurabi 
may have influenced later systems ot 
legislation. But in one striking instance 
the mythology of Babylon has survived 
in European b(‘liefs, and the track of 
- . this connection may be fol- 

\ lowed ; for it is now generally 
Bible that the biblical ac- 

counts of the Creation and the 
Deluge were m great ])art derived from a 
Babylonian source. 

The decipherment of the cuneiform 
writing and ot the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
has practically doubled the space ot 
time which our historical knowledge 
covers — that is to say, the period we can 
survey by means ot written documents 
in comparison with that which wa^ 
regarded as history for the districts of 
Western civilisation. It i^ true that 
excavations on early Greek sites have 
yielded abundant remains of the My- 
cenajan and of prc-MycencTan cultures, 
while recent discoveries in C rete have 
included hundreds of clay tablets in- 
scribed in the writing and language of 
an early Mediterranean people. Further, 
through periods cf pre-Minoan culture, 
the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
races may now be traced back to the 
Neolithic Age. But in a more restricted 
sense of the term it may be said that the 
history of Greece can be followed back 
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to the seventh or eighth century b.c. ; 
while the oldest written records of Babylon 
and Egypt go back to the fourth millen- 
nium B.c. The interval which divides 
their first founders from the Dorian 
migration and the beginnings ol Rome is 
therefore as great as that which lies 
between our own days and tho‘-e of the 

Wiae.pre»a 

, „ . 1 he regions intluenced by 

‘“"“‘“'“'the civV\isat;ou and WU-ry 
nabyioA Babylon stretch tar be- 

yond the countries watcicd by the t\v(' 
rivers. Statc'^ which had reached so high 
a stage of ciMli^^ation as those of ancient 
B.ibylonia could not exist without laying 
under tribute the neighbouring countries, 
and bestowing on them in lelurn then- 
own achicv(‘inents. 'Khin \vv see in remote 
antiquity that B.ibylonia encroached on 
Palestine, Armenia, Elam, evaai Arabia ; 
trading, conquering, and dejxjsitmg theie 
her suporfluotis jxipulation and the pro- 
ducts ol her civilisation, but also (‘xposed 
to the attacks of her barbarian neighbours, 
by w'lioni she wxis often woistecl. The 
history, therefore, ot the other states and 
nations of Nearer Asia, taken all in all, is 
grcuj)ed round th.af of l^iabylonia. If is 
not mere accident that w'c possess few or 
noacc’ounfsof these exc(*])t the Babylonian, 
in conseciueiK'e of which then history 
seems to us influenced by Babylonia ; 
for all the sunoimding nations looked 
and w'ore drawn toward the seat of 
that civilisation, whether they were 
under its supremacy, or they imposed 
their owm rule iqwn it. Thi^ is most 
clearly demonstrated by the widespread 
use ol the cuneiform writing, the most 
conspicuous achievement ol the Baby- 
lonian intellect, the develojnnent of 
which lias already been traced and illus- 
trated f)n ])agc 265 by Professor Petrie. 
It was the vehicle of intellectual 
intercourse in all Nearer Asia. Every- 
where, so far as our view at present 
- .. extends, wc meet it : m Elam, in 

tK F Armenia, and even in the lieart 

Ofthe East Palestine 

men wrote in cuneiform letters, 
and must accordingly have been ac- 
quainted with the Babylonian language 
and the Babylonian world of thought. 
Even in Egypt itself we .‘^hall find that 
(lie Babylonian writing and language were 
the means of intercourse with the countries 
of Western Asia. In fact, in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries b.c. Babylonian 
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was the language of diplomacy and 
commerce, and its employment at this 
period throughout the Nearer East re- 
sembled v^ery nearly the use of French 
at the present day. 

If a study of the devclojiment of 
Babylonia implies in itself a history of 
almost all Western Asia, the task will be 
still more complex when we consider that 
the history, comprising more than 3,000 
years, of a civilised world surrounded 
by barlranans mast show the most 
varied succession of nationalities. It 
is not pe(;j)le that meets us in 

Babylonia as the bearer of the “ Baby- 
lonian ” civilisation ; it is a long senes ol 
most heterogeneous nations lielonging 
to vanons races, which one after the 
other advanced into the great plain 
between the rivers, and lived out the rest 
ot their 1‘Mstence under the dominion of 
that civilisation. The same holds good 
ol the adjoining countries which were 
subject to its civilising inlluence, .ilthough, 
lioni want ol information, we cannot 
trace the fact ^o clearly thcic. 

Just as the gieat civilisations ol 
j antujuitv have been devel()|>ed 

Immigrants •"Rliways ol communiralion. 

so natural migrations take 
their origin in wide regions ol ste]-)pes, 
which sujiply nomadic man with food 
for th(‘ animals liy means of which he 
h\'e^. For, owing to the v.ast districts 
required by a nomadic life, these extensive 
])lams c.ui contain and ‘‘U])j->orl com- 
])aratively few inhabitants. Thus th(‘ 
overgiowth of the pojxil.ition, which is 
periodically felt, compels the wandering 
tribes to seek more productive lands, 
whither the sim|)le but sturdy son ol 
Nature is invited by the alluring s})lend()uiT 
of civilisalion, and by the })rospects of 
an easy victory over mon* effeminati' 
and civilised races. 

Three such cradles of the human race 
have to be considered in connection with 
the region ot Babylonian civilisation — 
the Euroi)eaTi steppes, fiom which the 
peoples migrated over the Caucasus or 
round the Casifian Sea, and in the other 
direction through Asia Minor ; the Inner 
Asiatic steppes on the north-east ; and 
Arabia on the south and south-west. 
Of these, the first district may be almost 
excluded from our inquiry, since the 
approach on this side is the most difficult , 
more important is the Inner Asiatic 




CUNEIFORM, THE MOST CONSPICUOUS BABYLONIAN ACHIEVEMENT 
Th^se reproductions of Babylonian tablets illustrate the development of cuneiform writing The first shows cho 
Sumerian picture writing with archaic cuneiform equivalents , the third is a memorial tablet of a governor of Lagash, 
inscribed about lU’. IjOO, while the second is an inscription of Xerxes, about ur 470, m the most modern form 


iTgion. With u‘gdul to this and the 
EurojKMii district, it must be noted that 
each ol the waves ol peoples coming 
trom that quarter tiist beat against the 
states that were jiosted in front of Baby- 
lonia and were subjc’ct to hei civilising 
influence - namely, those of Asia Minor, 
Arm(*nia, Elam anfl Syria, l^abyloiiia 
thus piesented against invaders from 
these dirct'tions a natural bulwark of 
buffer states, and could not, therefore, 
l)e so easily overrun by them directly. 

On the other hand, tlie third district, 
Arabia, with its extensive stejqies. Irom 
eailiest times the home of robber nomads, 
immediately adjoins the territory of Baby- 
lon itself. The only natural boundary 
here is the Eu])hrates ; and the nomads 
could loam unhindered ujo to the towns 
built u])on the right bank, even when a 
strong power attempted to prevent their 
TK Q *♦ » crossing into the pasture 
Entrant' to grounds lying cast of t he river. 
B^bylolia ** ^ ^ Stretch of frontier, 

running in places through 
wide stepjies, which the Babylonian forces 
had to guard, and they were seldom able 
to defend the ])assagc of the river against 
the nomads who pressed onward from 
Arabia. It was from this quarter that 
Babylonia was exposed to the most 
frequent and most lasting immigrations, 
and the nations who carhe from that side 
c 


took possession successively of the plain 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
But Arabia, so far as our knowledge 
leaches, was the home of the nations 
which, according to a linguistic classifica- 
lion, w'e designate as Semites 
The history of Babylonia i1 self is in great 
jiart Semitic ; that of the adjoining nations. 

„ . . . so tar as they are subjeid to its 

Babylonian ^ i i i c 

... inliuence, is also largely Somi- 

. « ... tic, or su])])lied m the man- 

is Semitic i X 1 1 .1 . .1 

ner stated liom the two othei 

stoiehoiises of mankind. The Semites, 
m tact, attained their highest civilisation 
m Babylonia. It is true that in its oiigm 
much of this civilisation vwus non-Semitic 
Not only then method ol writing, but much 
oi their art and many of their religious 
belicls, to say nothing of less important 
elements ol culture, were derived from 
the Sumerians, who at a very early 
period occupied the whole of Southern 
Babylonia. But the Sumerian culture 
was adopted by the Semitic popula- 
tion to meet their own needs, and 
they brought to its development all 
that their natural gifts could produce. 
Even in the earliest times of which we 
have knowledge w^c may trace results of 
.Semitic influence, and during the latei 
historical periods it gradually became 
the prejxinderating element in Baby- 
lonian culture. 
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So far back as we can survey the history state of civilisation. According to this 
of Babylonia, its actors were largely theory the Sumerians were the con- 

composed of Semites. Accordingly, the quering race, who, before their invasion 

distinct Semitic character of the popula- of the country, had already attained a 

tion comes out in the language, however high level of culture, and brought with 

much other elements of population were them into Babylonia not only the art of 

mixed with the Semites. It is, however, writing, but also the method of fighting 

obvious that our historical knowledge in close battalions of heavily armed men ; 

TK L k f^^rmot reach the beginning of and that, m virtue of their better weapons, 

B b 1 Babylonian culture. The they imposed their own higher civilisa- 

growth of the means to hand tion upon the Semitic peasant population, 

down history, the introduction whom they found in ])osscssion of the 

of a written language, must indeed pre- country. Their conquest of Babylonia 

suppose a long course of development in might, on this theory, be compared to the 

culture. It IS a long cry Irom the Dorian invasion in Greece or the Norman 

picture-writing of savages to the written conquest in England. On the other 

reports of campaigns and of the building hand, it is possible that the .Sumerians 

of temples, such as the earliest Babylonian preceded the Semites in their occupation 

inscriptions give us, and to the official of Babylonia, and in that case the con- 

records drawn up according to set forms quering race was the less civilised of the 

belonging to the same pel lod ; and it may two. Pressing into the country in over- 

be that the nations which reached that whelming numheis, they would gradually 

stage of development worked longer at havegainedtheup])er hand in the northern 

perfecting their inventions than the three districts, and have absorbed the higher 

thousand or more years during which we civilisation of the conquered race. At 

know that cuneiform writing was cm- present we have not sufficient evidence 

ployed. available for deciding definitely between 

VVe shall see that the oldest records xhe Latin conflicting views. The 

with which we are yet acquainted come earliest remains that have yet 

both from Sumerians and Semites. » t i • ^>cen recovered exhibit the 

These records show \'ery clearly the m- * ^ * Sumerians settled chiefly in 

fluence of both the peojiles who had the south, while in the north wo find a 

settled in the valley of the Tigiis and Semitic jiopulation preponderating, and 

Euphrates. On the one hand, the in- borrowing for their written n'corcls both 

scriptions ol the earliest Sumerian rulers the script and language of their southern 

which have been recovered show linguistic- neighbours. 

ally nmneious traces ol .Semitic influence. The first records which we possess aie 
On the other hand, the earliest Semitic com])Osed m the non-Semitic .Sumerian 

rulers of whom we have knowledge language. This language is one of 

employ not only the Sumerian method of the principal characteristics of the 

writing, but also in great jiart the Sumerian creators of the Babylonian civihsa- 

language, for their mscrijitions. Ol a tion, the inventors of the cuneiform 

time when there were no Semites or no characters. It is also the most valuable 

Sumeiians in Babylonia we have as yet testimony to their racial importance, 

no knowledge, and it is still a mattci for For, long aftef^ men ceased to Sjieak 

conjecture which ol these two races was Sumerian ; when the most heterogeneous 

first settled in the country. All that we nationalities had occupied Babylonia, and 

Sumerians With certainty is that had gone the same way as the ancient 

an™**^***^* Southern Babylonia was the Sumerians themselves ; when the various 

Semites t't*ntre of Sumerian influence, Semitic peoples in the valley of the 

while it is in Northern Baby- Euphrates had played their part ; when 

Ionia that the Semites were first settled. Persians, Macedonians, or Parthians ruled 

It has recently been suggested that the there, down to the age immediately 

Semites may have been the earlier of the preceding the Christian era — Sumerian 

two races to inhabit the country, and that was still used in Babylonia as a sacred 

they succeeded in establishing themselves religious language. It played, therefore, 

in Northern Babylonia, and possibly also a similar part to Latin, which has been 

in the south, where they lived a primitive the language of the learned world and of 

and agricultural .life in an undeveloped the Church in the Middle Ages and modern 
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TRIUMPHS OF THE EARLY BABYLONIAN ART 

Some of these beautiful objects, found at Tello, and now in the Louvre, were executed over 6,000 years ago. The 
earliest are the copper vottve figures (5 and 7) dating from the reign of the first Babylonian kmg, before u.c. 4500. 
The beautiful vase (10) is of silver, richly chased and engraved (11 and 12), and was made in the time of King 
Entemena, about b.c. 4500. Somewhat later are the copper figures of an early Chaldaean god < 2 ) and a bull (6), 
the decoration for a sculptured vase of Gudea (8), and two gods in terra-cotta (2 and 0). These are all about 
B.C. 2500 The other objects are a finely-sculptured woman’s head from Tello (1) and a Chaldsean bull in stone (4). 
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times; only, its survival in this form 
extended over a period nearly twice as 
long. 

For considerable periods of their history 
the Sumerians speak to us in inscriptions 
of their own, and thus the past of this 
remarkable people, from the close of whose 
era the tradition of civilisation descends 
. , in an unbroken line to our 

own times, has been in some 
that Lasted . i i u* 

3 000 Years reveal(‘Ci. JMoreover, 

by the preservation of the 
language, inscriptions and religious texts 
in the Sumerian tongue aie m our hands, 
ex<(‘nding ox er a period which coinpiiscs 
more than ihiec thousand >eais. I'he 
most ancient ol tlie nature Sumerian 
records are tlu' msciiptions ot the kings of 
Lagash, and Sumerian continued to be 
used as a living language under the Jatei 
kings of Sumer and Akkad. 

\\'ith the rise ot Babylon under the 
Western Semitic kings ot the first 
dynasty a great im|)etus was given to 
the increased emjiioyment of tlie Semitic 
tongue in the inscriptions ol tlie jieriod, 
and SuiTK'nan gradually dropj)ed out 
ol general use. It can easily be imag- 
ined that m the succeeding ages the 
language, which was now onlv artiticially 
preserved, must have gone through stages 
like those of Latin in the Middle Ages ; 
lor a revival m the spirit ol classicism, 
Uke that ot laitm by the Renaissance, 
was quite loreigii to the Oriental 
character. Sumerian became, there- 
loie, moie and more corrujit when 
used by later ages. The texts are 
lillt'd with Semiticisms : the later the 
peiiod, the more the texts give the 
imiiression that they weie (omposed ol 
words miM'ely adaptcxl and declined accord- 
ing to Sumerian ; that is to say, the 
originally quite distinct syntax had been 
given up. This Sumerian exhibits the same 
teatures not merely as the monkish Latin, 
but even as the Macaronic burlesques; 
e . only, what was mei ely jesting 

ni the latter was .4nously 
Pronunciation ^ i • .1 r fr 

. intended m the former. 11 

unknown 

more ancient the inscriptions arc, the more 
ideographic they arc — that is, each separate 
word is written with a special hieroglyph — 
we shall realise that our information as to 
the pronunciation of the old Sumerian is 
still very unsatisfactory. We know the 
meaning of the old inscriptions indeed 
from the signs which are familiar to us 
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from their significance in Semitic texts, 
but we learn the Sumerian pronunciation 
of the words only from the statements of 
later centuries. 

Notwithstanding the numerous texts 
that have been recovered, we can theri'forc 
arrive at no certain conclusion as to many 
features of the language ; but we may 
establish enough to show roughly th(* 
character ol Sumerian, one of the oldest 
civilised languages of the woild. It is an 
agglutinative language, whosi* constiiu- 
tion IS not dissimilar to that ol the Turkish 
languages, and theiefore (ompletely 
different horn that of the Sen id K' tongues 
Let the following construction soive as an 
examjile . t'gal Ih-Liigur higal I'n gain 
e-Anna m-ru-a-ka-ta palace ^ Li- 
Engur I king 1 Lh' + man i e-Anna < 
he binJt i genitive jxii tide i in in the 
palace ot Ur-Eiigiir, the king oi LT, the 
huildei ot the (temple) e-Anna. The 
connecting genitive, which in Seniitic. as 
in English, stands betwecMi jialace and 
Ur-Engur, goes to thcj end of the* wliole 
expression, which therefore (omj)oses a 
connected whole, something like a (lerman 
p . compound word. Inthesaine 


ons rue ion which is the most 

o umerian 

nngunge placed at the bc'gmning ol our 
.sentences, the designation ol place “in” 
( -- ta) comes at the end. Wc‘ must notice 
also the peri|)hrasis of a Semilic participle 
by gain. . . .m-ru-a, man.... t h(‘ built. 

All attempts to establish an athnity with 
any language ol the ancient world, even 
with the various language's of the neigh- 
bouring nations 01 of those still living, 
are precarious. Phonetically, Sumeuian 
had alrc'ady become to some extend 
corru])t, even as exhibited in the earliest 
in.scrijitions that have becni recovered. 
Most words show only simple syllables ol 
vowel and consonant, or consonant-vowel- 
consonant, the last of which has usually 
been lost ; and a great number of originally 
distinct words are again ])honetically 
assimilated. Sumerian has thus been worn 
smooth in the same way as Chinese. 

We know nothing of the history of 
Babylonia before we already find Sumer- 
ians and Semite.s both settled in the 
country, and both split up into groups of 
independent city-states. One conclusion, 
however, can be drawn with jierfect 
certainty from the analogy of similar 
relations and of later times. The develoj)- 
ment of civilisation was not possible in an 
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idyllic and peaceful twilight on the fertile 
banks of the Euphrates. The same rela- 
tions of hostility and friendship which we 
find later between the populations of 
different districts, and which exist between 
all civilised peoples not separated by 
insuiierable difficulties of communication, 
must have existed even in the still dark 
of Babylonian history. Even then 
there must have been trade between the 
difterent places: the kings of separate 
cities must have exclianged communica- 
tions, and have made war on one another. 

Wheie the dark veil is lifted by means 
ol histoncal doiiiinents — that is, by 
inscriptions to bi* reckoned among the 
most aiK'iont monuments of mankind 
which speak to u-> in words— Semites meet 
ns as lulers of the northern districts m tlic 
|)l.un ol the 

Knphrates and “ 

Tigre. By the 
term Si'niites, 
we di'si^nate, 
in accordance 
with the table 
of nations 

in (ienesis, 

chapter \., the 
gioup ol races 
whieli spoke 
t h (' s a 111 e 
tongiK' as the 
Heiin'ws, then' 
iiu hided in the sepultures of 

postl'lltv ot Glazed clay coffins discovered m th 
Sh('m. It may where they were found m amazing t 
I i 1 j 1 d elevated ridges forming panels cc 

hi* noteil tliat figures, and were finished with a i 

since the intro- 
duction of this teim the fact has been 
established that sonic oi the nations there 
classed among the descendants of Shem 
did not sjieak Semitic ; however, the 
designation is now universally accepted. 

We may regard Arabia as the home of 
the Semites : indeed, on geogra])hical 
grounds, no other land can be taken into 
. consideration. Arabia is, up 

Arabia the present day, the land 

ome o e Semites have kej)t their 

** purity of race, and where they 
live under the same conditions and in the 
same stage of civilisation as their kinsmen 
who, in the fourth millennium before the 
Christian era, attained the object aftei 
which their descendants sigh ; they won 
the rich civilised lands, which were 
certainly richer and better cultivated then 
than they arc now. The only roads on 


SEPULTURES OF EARLY BABYLONIA 

Glazed clay coffins discovered m the rums of Warka, the ancient Ercch, 
where they were found in amazing abundance. They were covered with 
elevated ridges forming panels containing embossed and sculptured 
figures, and were finished with a thick glazing of rich green enamel 


which nomadic nations could migrate from 
Arabia led to Syria and Palestine. On the 
other sides the country is surrounded by 
the sea, and a migration westward or 
eastward presupposes that the people 
possessed ships, and had therefore passed 
from the stage of nomdclism on the steppe 
to that of a settled life, oi at least had 
TK T‘d f^ken up fishing, although this 
ofSemitie i'^^ustry can support only a 
Migration small ]>pople No cmiRiation 
on a large sc ale took place then 
from the south of Arabia ; but w'hi*!! the 
kingdom of Salia and the Uiitum- \\\ 
alliance with it had prodm ed a sort ol 
civilisation, there w'as emigration to Africa 
and Abyssinia. T'lie nxiJ tide bovi'ev'er, of 
Si'mitie migration set toward the north. 

We are in a position to determine 
roughly the 
course and the 
date of the 
later migra- 
! tions, for w'e 
can fix tlieir 
beginning and 
end with toler- 
able .icrurac\' ; 
for those of the 
fust we dejiend 
to a gii‘at ex- 
t(‘nt upon eon- 
lectiin*. They 
ri'sult as a 
ARLY BABYLONIA natural con- 

rums of Warka, the ancient Ercch, (] U C T 1 ( ( ol 
iindaiice. They were covered with till* OVer-l)0])U- 
aming embossed and sculptured 

ck glazing of rich green enamel JallOn OT IIIC 

country, and 
must, if the state of civilisation and 
conditions of life remain similar, be 
repeated at a similar interval ot time. 
Wc can distinguish altogether three, 
and ])ossiblv four, great Semitic migra- 
tions toward the north. The last, to 
begin with that one which is traceable 
in the full light of history, is the Arabian. 
This culminated in the conquests of Islam. 
It begins somewliere in the seventh or 
eighth century b.c., when the advance of 
the Arabs into Syria is demonstrable. 
This IS preceded by the Aramaean, and we 
can again roughly determine its begin- 
nings. From the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
centuries B.c. we find Mesopotamia already 
flooded by Aramiean nomads. The ad- 
vance of these tribes must have therefore 
begun somewhat earlier. The Canaanite- 
Hebraic migration precedes this, and, as 
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BABYLON AS IT APPEARED AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
This picture of rum and the uttermost desolation reproduced by permission from The Struggfle of the Nations 
(b P t K ) shows the nuns of Babylon in the fit St half of tht nineteenth century beforcthey were disturbed by excavations 


1 Ksull find tint shoitlv IkIou 2000 
B c I })0})iil ition to [)t (lesdibtd as West 
Semitic en CiniimtK \\ is m possession 
ol Bihylonn 1 astl\ it the Miy elawn 
of lUbvloniin histoi\ 1^ it\t ikd to us 
by the unniiis tint liiM bnn leeoNtiiel 
\s( find Sunites settled in \e)ithiin B il \ 
loin i nnd en^if^ul m uipiiiinf^ tlu tli 
nient oi Sumeiiii ( i\ilis ition tioin tluii 
siutluin nci^hbouis It n not unliktl\ 
tint till oiif^mil homi ol truse Semitu 
l^aliylonnns w is do Ai d 11 ind tbit 
then siltenidit on flu binks ol the 
I uphi lies \N IS due to i niif^i ition sinul u 
to those whuh 
took place it 
later times 
Ihit, toi fixiiif, 
the d ite it 
which this 
eaihest migia 
tion m i\ po 
b 1 b I y have 
take n place , 
t h e exea\ i 
tions m Biby 
lomi hiv( IS 
\et finni'^hcel 
no evidence 

1 hese a 1 e 
the foui f^ieat 
^loups of Se 
mi tie jieoples 
who ha^ c 111 
succession pio 
due e d g 1 e a t 
effects u]ion 

i5go 


the histoiv of tlu \eiui 1 ist It 
must be noted howe\ei tint iny 
(lie 111 ition is to elites (in give only 
ippioximati lesidts and that obviously 
i simply defined division of the sevei il 
migi itions IS impossibh In tlu migi i 
turn of 1 ices one w iv* jinshe^ inotlui 
btfoie it and the li^'t jioition of i 
gie it gioni> nations m i\ be still in 
movement when the v iKini ’ of tlu next 
IS die id\ (h iwinp ne 11 \s m e x ini[)le 
we miv (ite tlu ( ise ol tlu Hebievvs ind 
Ai line ins ibout tht middle ol the second 
milU n iium n ( I he immigi itmg W estein 
Semites of the 
seeond mign 
1 1 o n f o n n d 
existing in 
B iby^ojii i a 
highly dcvcl 
oped civihsa 
tion, which 
they adojitcd 
I’ke ^"very bai 
bat oin people 
in sun j la t 
eircumstanccs 
and Its insti 
iutions weie 
valid for them 
W herever 
our records 
speak to us, we 
find in Baby 
Ionia a numbei 
of towns whose 
divine cuh was 



ALI THAT REMAINS OF NIPPUR THE CITY OF ENLIl 
Nippur was the principal religious centre of ehe whole of Babylonia 



BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


in high reputation, and whose import- 
ance as the centre of high-roads, and 
the focus of intercourse and civilisa- 
tion, was maintained throughout all 
history. We shall mention here the most 
important, following the Euphrates upward 
from the south : Eridu, or Abu Shahrain, 
the seat of the Ea cult ; Ur, or Mukayyar, 
the town devoted to moon-worship in 
Southern Babylonia ; Lagash, also called 
Shir-pur-la, with phonetic reading of the 
ideographic style of writing, marked by 
the mounds of Tello, and known to us t)y 
the excavations of the French consul, De 
Sarzec, and a town not far from Tello, on 


known to have been the principal religious 
centre of the whole of Babylonia. In 
Northern Babylonia the most important 
towns are Babylon, the city of Marduk, 
which did not assume the chief role 
until later ; Kish and Opio, in the 
neighbourhood of the later city of 
Seleucia; and Kutha, or Tell Ibrahim, 
the city of Nergal ; and more to the 
north Sippar, or Abu-Habba, the Sun- 
town of Northern Babylonia ; and Dur- 
ilu, with the cult of Anu, probably 
marked by the mound of Dcr. Further to 
the north begins the steppe of Mesopo- 
tamia, and we now ni^^et on the banks of 



RUINS OF THE FAMOUS BIBLICAL CITY, “UR OF THE CHALDEES ’ 

Ur was an important city-state of Southern Babylonia, and, like others in the Mesopotamian valley, a town of 
the most ancient past when first it appears in history. It was the seat of the worship of Sin, the moon-god. 


the other bank of the Shatt el-Hai, whose 
name is expressed by the signs Gish-khu, 
but was jirobably ])ronounced as Umma. 
The rulers oi this city waged a constant 
warfare with the early kings of Lagash, 
and their history is typical ol that of the 
early Babylonian city-states. Further, 
Isin, which was later the seat of a Baby- 
lonian dynasty ; Larsa, or Senkereh, where 
the South Babylonian sun-cult had its 
scat ; Erech, Uruk, or Warka, the seat 
of Nana-Ishtar ; Nippur, or Niffcr, the city 
ol Enlil, which has been examined 
by American excavators, and is now 


the Tigris, going up stream, the important 
towns of Ashur, or Kala Shergat, Calah 
Kalkhi, or Nimrud, and Nineveh, at a much 
later period of the greatest importance 
as capitals of the kingdom of Assyria. 
More easterly, toward Media, lies Arbail, 
or Arbela, now Erbil, which commands 
the East Assyrian country, the district 
between the Ujiper and the Lower Zab. 
Here the roads to Media and the places 
on Lake Urumiya converge. Returning 
to the district between the rivers, we find 
the Sinjar range of hills, certainly once 
occupied by towms, even if nothing has 
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liifherto been definitely settled on the point. 
The great siepj)e of Mesopotamia becomes 
again suitable for considerable settlements 
m the two valleys of the Khabur and 
Belikh. Here there are a number of 
hitherto uncxplor 'd “ tells ” — that is, sites 
of towns now cov{ued by earth, and rising 
_ . , in the lorm of rounded mounds 

* above the surrounding jilam. 
p , .. Harran, the moon-cily in the 

pu a ton valley of the Bolikh, was 

the most important, and flourished until 
d late period. 

These are by no means all the chief 
towns of the region of bjabylonian civilisa- 
tion. On the contrary, we ( annot ]ucture 
to ourselves the density ot the settle- 
ments with wliK h all the districts that 
come under our notr'c- -if we omit the 
parts of the steppe where water w'as 
deficient — wnv then covered. Babylonia, 
at the time of her ]irosi)enty, was, like 
BgVjit, cultivated in a manner wdiich 
iesembl(‘s gardening more than out notions 
of agriculture, ami w^as iiro])ortionatc‘ly 
covered with settlements. The towns 
which w’e have named are only those 
which hav(‘ jdaved <i paiticuLiily pro- 
minent role through their ])olitical and 
religious importance, or of which we have 
considerable knowledge* in consequence 
of excavations on their sitc‘s. Th(*ie aie 
besides countless other “ telb ” wdiich aie 
still awaiting the sjiade ol the excavator. 

On the assumption that the Sumi'nans 
first occupied the wdiolc of Babylonia, 
their displacement by the Semites may lx* 


described as follows. We may suppose 
that the Semitic immigrants occupied the 
country m the same way as at a later 
period their kinsmen who followed them, 
the Chaldoeans and the Hebrews, can be 
shown historically to have taken possession 
of Babylonia and Canaan. They pressed 
into the open country, where they main- 
tained their position, half on sufferance, 
hall by force, and gradually gained posses- 
sion ot the towns ; and thus their supre- 
macy over the whole country was secured. 
Instead of nomads they were then settled 
townsfolk, who adopted the civilisation 
of the country unconditionally. Polilically, 
an important change was thus c fleeted in 
them The free nomads, under the head- 
ship of a sheikh, became the subici is ol a 
king , for their leader turned the existing 
m^tltutlons to his own advantage more 
quiekly than his “brotheis” who fol- 
lowed him. We must, then, assume that 
there wtit giadiially ionned a senes of 
sejiarate eity-slates corresponding to the 
old Siimernin (eiitics ot eix ihsalion m the 


distric ts w hich wove occupied by th(* seveial 
- . invading lniH‘s. They had 

Sumerians possession ol 

Ssl;“e, k.nKs_just 


like the sepaiati* tubes m the 
nomadic era. so far as they wi'ic not con- 
nected by “blood relationship”- -became 
naluial riwils ; and th(* sliiiggle hetw'ei'ii 
themnet'essarilv began and coniiniied until 
it ended in the subjugation ot the one by 
the other, .md m the gradual formation 
of one or moie great em])iies. 




EARLY STATES OF BABYLONIA 


\^E hiiould naturally expect to find as 
^ ^ the earliest monuments of Habyloma 
inscriptions of kings of the various great 
towns which were at war with one another. 
This e\\)ectation has been fulfilled by the 
most icc(‘nt discoviTies. Small as they 
are in comj'iarison with what may still be 
won from th(‘ soil, they art* amjily suffi- 
cient to give a ])irture of the jiolitical 
conditions ol llit* j)eriod. 

Tilt* earliest inscriptions hitherto known 
are those of kings of Lagash m Southern 
Babylonia, of Kish, and ol the city of 
(iish-khu, or Umma, whose rulers we find 
at war with each other and alternately 
g, lining the ujiper hand. There is no 
ob](*('t in lollowang them minutely, or m 
.ittemjiting to airangt* in chronological 
order all the namt's of rul(‘rs that have 
bf'en recovert'd. Jhit a sketcli may here 
be givt'iiof the principal tacts 
„ , that have bi'cri established. 


Priest-Kings 


The result of these w'ars is the 


dev(*lopnient of larger king- 
doms ; for the king ol tlu* victoiious towaiis 
reckoned the loi d oi the siibiugated ])rinces, 
who call tlu'mselves “ Pate^i,” or jiriest- 
kings. In the (‘ailiest peiiod w'c know 
that Lugal-shag-engur, jiatesi ot Shirpurla, 
or Lagash, wms the contemjiorary of Me- 
silim, king oi Kish, lor a mace-head has 
been discovered at Tello, bearing an inscrip- 
tion ot the latter king, which records his 
lebuilding ol the temple ot Ningirsu at 
Lagash at the time Lugal-shag-engur was 
patesi of that city. We may see m this 
fact evidence that Me-sihm exercised 
suzerainty over Southern Babylonia, and 
it w^as m consequence of his position as 
over-lord that he was called in as arbitrator 
in a dis])ute between the cities ol Lagash 
and Gish-khu, or Umma. 

The history of the rivalry which existed 
at this period betw'een these two neighbour- 
ing cities may be summarised, as it is 
tyjiical of the relations existing between the 
early city-states. After a treaty of delimita- 
tion between their respective territories had 
been drawn up under the direction of Me- 
silim, a stele was set up to commemorate 


the fixing of the boundary, and jieace 
ensued between the two cities for several 
generations. But at length an ambitious 
patesi of (bsh-khu, named Ush, removed 
the stele and invaded the plain of Lagash, 
where he succeeded in conquering and 
holding a lertile district named Gu-edin. 
But he was deleated by the men of Lagash, 
p. and his successor, a patesi 

named Enakalli, concluded 
c* * with Eannatum, iiatesi of La- 
gash, a solemn treaty eoncernmg 
the boundary betw^ecn their cities, which is 
still ])reserved U])()n the famous “ Stele ol 
Vultures ” 111 the Louvre, ol which an 
illustration is given on ])age 2 f )2 oi this 
work. A deep boundary ditch was dug, 
the old stele wns restored and a new 
one set iij) beside it, and Enakalli 
agieed to pay heavy tribute in gram 
for the supply of the great temples m 
Lagash. Agam tliere was a period ol 
peace, luit on Eannatum’s death, Urlumma, 
the successor ot Enakalli, broke the treaty 
by destroying the frontier ditches and 
breaking the steles in jiicccs ; but he 
ap])cars to have been defeated and kept 
in check by Eannatum L, the reigning 
patesi of Lagash. In the reign of Ente- 
mena,the son and successor of Eannatum, 
flesh trouble arose m consequence of raids 
on the part of the men of Gish-khu, and 

„ . . iicacc was restored only after 

Beginnings 

j, . capture of the latter city by 

mpire Entemena, who henceforth 
ruled Gish-khu through a governor and ad- 
ministrative officers appointed by hiuiself. 

The history of Gish-khu and Lagash 
illustrates the independent position enjoyed 
by the separate cities of Babylonia at this 
early period, and it also enables us to 
watch the process by means of which the 
more jiowerful of two neighbouring cities 
in process of time succeeded m gaming the 
ascendancy. But the temporary character 
of these political combinations is also well 
illustrated by the sequel ; for in the reign 
of Urukagina, who styled himself King 
of Lagash, Lugal-zaggisi, the patesi of 
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Gish-khu, succeeded in capturing Lagash, 
which he laid waste, destroying its temples 
and putting its inhabitants to the sword. 
In consequence of this victory and of his 
successes against other cities in Southern 
Babylonia, he claimed the title of “ King 
of the land.” Other rulers of this early 
time, whose period cannot be exactly 
stated, are Lugal-kigub-mdudu and Lugal- 
kisalsi, kings of Erech and ot Ur ; Enshag- 
kushana, a king of Southern Babylonia ; 
and Urumush and Manishtusu, who reigned 
m Kish at a time when that city was at 
the height of its power . 

The earliest empire in the proper sense 
of the term was formed 
with its capital in tlie city 
of Agade, under whose kings 
the Semitic inhabitants of 
Northern Babylonia for the 
first time succeeded in en- 
forcing their authority over 
the whole country. At this 
tune the South Babylonian 
}iatesis were subject to the 
sovereignty of the North 
Babylonian kings, of whom 
Shargani-shar-ali, usually 
called Sargon, and his son 
Naram-Sm arc known ton--, 
bv a number of inscrip- 
tions. The first of the two 
styles himself King of 
Agade, in North Babylonia, 
and had therefore con- 
quered the south from 
there ; and accounts of his 
reign and that of his son 
prove that they extended 
their victorious career over 
Nearer Asia, so far as it 
ever came under the influ- 
ence of Babylonian culture. 

They ruled not merely 
Babylonia and Meso])otamia, but Syria 
and Palestine. Sargon, indeed, is said, in 
a late cojiy of an inscription, to have sailed 
out into the Mediterranean, and an attempt 
has been made to prove that in Cyprus 
are to be found traces of the influence of 
Babylonia from the most ancient times. 
But, although this theory is now di.sproved 
by recent discoveries, it is certain that 
he extended his conquests to the Syrian 
coast. Wars with the northern barbarians 
necessarily followed, as well as expeditions 
to the south. In this way a great Semitic- 
Babylonian empure was founded, embrac- 
ing the whole of Nearer Asia. The names 
I5Q4 


of Sargon and Naram-Sin mark, therefore, 
the zenith of the power attained by the 
earlier Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 
This IS shown by purely external evidence, 
for their inscriptions are, in distinction 
from those of Southern Babylonia, com- 
posed in Semitic. 

Of the later patesis of Lagash, Gudea 
[sec illustration on page 270 of this work ] 
may be specially mentioned, owing to the 
number and length of his inscriptions, 
which bear witness that the dominion ot 
Babylonian civilisation was as wide as all 
accounts make out. He had the materials 
for his buildings brought from distant 
countru's cedar from Ama- 
nus, stone loi his statues 
from Arabia or Sinai. This 
is a proof of the extent of 
jieaceable intercourse at 
that tune. It is noteworthy 
that Gudea did not assume 
the title of king, so that we 
may ])robably regard him 
and his immediate ])rede- 
cessors as still ai'knowledg- 
mg the suzerainty ot the 
northern kingdom foundi'd 
by Sargon ol Agade. TIk* 
lame of Sargon and hi^ 
])olitical achievements waii 
handed down to the latest 
times c\’en when men w(T(' 
not altogtdlvT clearly in- 
formed al)out him. Saigon 
ot Agafle becaim* a leg(*n- 
dary hero, and when the 
last king of Babylon, 
Nabonidus, found an in- 
scription of his son Narani- 
Sin, and asked his learned 
men for information as to 
its date, they could give 
him no correct answer, 
and finally reckoned an age of 3,200 years 
before Nabonidus himself— that is, taboiit 
3800 B.C., a figure which they considerably 
overestimated. In arriving at this very 
ear ly date, it is j^robable that t lie scribes of 
Nabonidus reckoned as successive many of 
the early local dynasties of Babylonia which 
had ruled contemporaneously. If, as is 
now certain, we must reject this very early 
estimate ol the period of Saigon’s rule, 
it is difficult to ascertain his date with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that 
no very long period separated the empire 
which he founded in Northern Babylonia 
from that of the kings of Sumer and 
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AN EARLY KING OF LAGASH 
The statue of a Sumerian royal person- 
age of Lagash, an important city-state. 


BABYLONIA— THE EARLY STATES 

Akkad ; in these circumstances 
we may conclude that he did not 
live at a period earlier than 2800 
B.c. or 2700 B.C. 

Within the sphere of the Baby- 
lonian civilisation, at one time 
fighting with the rulers of Baby- 
lonia, at another submitting to 
them, as can be best realised by the 
testimony of the Assyrian era, then* 
were then Elam, with its border 
state of Ernutbal, and the tribes 
inhabiting the mountainous dis- 
tricts extending from Media to 
('appadocia. To the north-east 
of it lived the barbarians of the 
I'mman - Manda, the Manda 
hord(‘S, the Babylonian “ vSry- 
thians,” and tlu* inhalataiifs of 

(.ulinm, or the district of the Thu bas-rei.ef from Tello. , 



now in the Louvre, shows the kin^r, about 


“ Kuti.” We possess an inscription « C. irtOO, performing a rehgrjous ceremony in the temple of Ningirsu. 


ol one of tlie kings of the last 
named country, in the language 
and style of the Naram-Sm 
peiiod, about a votive offering 
in Babylonia, protiably in Sip- 
pai, similar to the dedications 
of foreigners to the Greek 
oracles. Toward Asia Minor, 
beginning in Cajipadocia, lies 
the district of the Khatti ” 
and “ Hittites,” who were soon 
to make themselves felt in 
Babylonia, and were to change 
the course ot Babylonian 
history by bunging the powei- 
lul dynasty of Haminurabi to * * 

1 . The divinity of the city-state 

fin end. Northern Palestine of Lagash. From a scuip- 
meets us as “ the western turedlragmentmtheLouvie 



land,” and formed an integral 
]xirt of the empire lounded by 
Sargon of Agade. AiMbia may 
have been more accessible to 
the earlier Babylonians than 
later to the Assyrians or even to 
us. In the south there must 
have been navigation on the 
Persian (iuH, for Dilrnun, the 
island ol Bahiciii, was situated 
within the spliere ot Babylonian 
Intel ests, and lias lelt monu- 
ments in cuneiform charai'ters. 
It is also hardly imaginable 
that (iiidea obtained his stone 
from Magan except by sea. 

The numerous monum(*uts of 
this period display a high techni- 
„ cal ])ei lection. The first 
^ inscriptions and monu- 
ments ot the kings of 
T.agash are indeed very 
; rude, but later a stage 
' IS 1 cached which is com- 
])arable to that of the 
old empire in Egypt. 

, The inscriptions of 
: Sargon and Naram-Sin, 
written in a peculiar 
ornamental script, and 
the statues of Gudea 
display great skill. 
Countless, documents 
concerning the manage- 
ment of t(‘mj)les and 
estates dating from this 
period have been dis- 
The kings of Sumer and Akkad gained the supremacy in Babylonia about b.c. 25f)0. COVCrcd Oil the site of 
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RUINS OP AKKAD, PERHAPS A SUMERIAN CITY 
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Lagash. Such is Babylonia, its range Gulf, whose waters had not yet receded 


and its civilisation, in the third millennium 
B.C., when it reached, perha])s, a higher 
stage in the development of art and culture 
than was attained for many centuries later. 

The last inscriptions of the patesis of 
Lagash known to us, the direct descendants 
of Gudea, jiartly contain dedications to 
The Kin s kings, of whom many in- 

of SumTr ^ scriptions are extant from 

. Aict A towns m Southern and Northern 
^ Babylonia. These rulers term 
themselves ‘‘ Kings of Sumer and Akkad,” 
and their inscriptions, at least the South 
Babylonian, like those of Lagash, are com- 
pioscd in Sumerian. We have therefoie 
to notice a great alteration since the jire- 
cedmg era * North Babylonia has yielded 
the supremacy to South Babylonia. The 
kings ot Ur rule Babylonia in the place ol 
those of Agade ; lor even the north 
belongs to them, as insciiptions found 
theie prove cleaily enough. 

We have m this kingdom of “ Sumer 
and Akkad ” to distinguish generally 
between three dynasties. The first, of 
wliK'h the kings IJr-Engur and his son 
Dungi are best known to us, was 
termed the Dynasty of Ur, aftei the title 
and seat of government The numeious 
inscriptions ot the two kings tell us only 
about the erection of temjilcs m all the 
important towns ol Babylonia, but do not 
contain information as to their jiolitical 
activity and power. It follows, however, 
from the disj>ossession ol the Semitic 
sovereigns of Northetn Babylonia that 
they must have largely eruToached u})on 
their territory, and a recently-discovered 
chronicle definitely proves that .such was 
indeed the case. We learn from this docu- 
ment that Dungi, who succeeded his father, 
Ur-Engur, the founder ol the dynasty, 
undertook active operations against the 
north and finally broke the ])ower of the 
Semitic rulers, who had inherited the 
empire built up by Sargon of Agade and 
- his .son, Naram-Sin. We learn 

that he succeeded m caiitur- 

“ Ur of the . x r 

. „ mg and sacking the city of 

Uhaidees recorded 

to have laid hands upon the treasures 
which had been accumulated in Esagila, 
the temple o*f Marduk, the city-god of 
Babylon. Moreover, it is related that Dungi 
cared greatly for the city of Eridu, which 
is described m the chronicle as having still 
stood at this period “ upon the shore of 
the sea ** — that is to say, upon the Persian 
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owing to the detritus carried down by the 
Euphrates and deposited at its mouth. 

In Dungi’s care for Eridu to the detri- 
ment of Babylon, we may see evidence of 
the Sumerian reaction inaugurated by the 
dynasty of Ur in Southern Babylonia 
against the Semitic supremacy of the north. 
This new record proves that Esagila, 
the tcm])le of Babylon, had already begun 
to rival the more ancient .shrine of Nippur, 
the scat of Enhl, as the most sacred temple 
of Babylonia. The Semitic rulers of Sar- 
gon’s dynasty had doubtless lavished their 
offerings at the shrine of Marduk, which 
had consequently gained in jirestige and 
imjiortance, and had acquired the sanctity 
and influence of a national shrine. The 
blow' which Dungi .struck at its very 
existence was tlius the outcome of a con- 
sistent ])olicy, lor, by sacking Babylon, 
and carrying off the treasures of its temple, 
he demolished the existing symbol and 
sanction of northern rule. The revolution 
which Ur-Eiigurand Dungi (‘arried out w'as 
thus not only jiolitical, but was also based 
upon a racial and religious movement. 

Moieover, Dungi did not confine him- 
sell to a destructive policy, for he at once 
set about the task of substituting a 
. . national shrine, which should 

furnish a counterweight to the 
Bab Ion influence of Babylon, 

^ ^ and by its jiosition and asso- 
ciations should assi.st the transference 
of power to the vSumeiian districts ot the 
south. For this jmrpose he selected 
Eridu, the oldest and most saen'd shrine 
of the Sumerians, which was situated m 
the extreme .south of Babylonia. Here 
we may conjecture he dejiosited the 
temple treasures from Esagila, and, by 
reviving the splendour of the ancient 
Temple of Enki, he furnished Southern 
Babylonia with a ^hrine which he hoped 
would rival the fame previously enjoyed 
by that at Babylon. 

The building inscriptions of Ur-Engur 
and of Dungi which have been recovered 
are evidence of the extent of the empire 
founded by these two earliest kings of 
Sumer and Akkad, for they prove that 
their influence was not confined to 
Southern and Northern Babylonia, but 
extended also to Elam. Moreover, the 
date-formulae which have been recovered 
upon tablets and date -lists of the period 
prove that Dungi undertook other mili- 
tary expeditions, after his subjugation 
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ol Northern Babylonia, in the effort to 
L'xtend the boundaries ol his kingdom. 
The fragment of a dynastic chronicle, 
which has recently been identified among 
the tablets from Nijipur, jiroves that the 
dynasty of Ur lasted lor 117 years, and, 
m addition to Ur-Engur and Dungi, 
comprised the reigns of Hui-Sm, (iiinil- 
Sin, and Ibi-Sm, tliese live riileis follow- 
ing one another in direc t succession. 

The dynasty of Ur was dnectly suc- 
ceeded by that ol Ism, which took its 
name from the city torming its capital. 
The new dynastic 
chionicle states con- 
cisely that “ the supr(‘- 
niacy ot Ur was over- 
thrown, and that Ism 
took its kingdom.” We 
may tlieiefore mier that 
Ism obtained the hege- 
mony among the Baby- 
lonian cities as the 
lesult of a war with 
lb. m which Ibi-Sm 
was overthrown by 
Ishbi-Ura, who loimded 
the dynasty ol Ism, 
and reigned lor thirty- 
two years. He was 
lollowed in diiect siu'- 
.'ession l)V Uiinil-ihslm, 

Idin - Dagan, Ishme- 
Dagan, and Uibit- 
Ishtar. We jiossess 
short inscriptions of the 
two last kimis named 
in the above list, but 
they thiow no light 
upon the history ol the 
[leriod. From the fact 
that Libit- Islitar was 
^uc( ceded by Ur-Ninib, 
who Is not stated m 
the chronicle 
been his son or brother, 
we may jiossibly infer that the latter 
usurped the throne. About this period 
we know that another son of Lshme- 
Dagan, named Eannatum, held the 
office of high-priest in the temple of the 
moon-god at Ur, which was then under 
the protection of a certain Gungunu, 
king of Ur, who also claimed the titles 
of “ King of Larsa ” and “ King of 
Sumer and Akkad.” It has therefore 
been suggested that at the end of Libit- 
Ishtar’s reign an invasion of Babylonia 
took place, possibly from Elam, which 


overthrew the direct line of Tsin. Eanna- 
tum, who would natuially have succeeded 
his brother in the event of the latter 
dying without issue, may have sought 
relugi*. with (iungunn, who had taken 
advantage of the political disturbance 
to .set up an indep(Mident kingdom m 
Ur and I.arsa. HovNcver this may be, 
it is clear from the chronicle that Ur- 
Ninib occupied the tin one of Ism, and 
after a reign of twenty-eight yeais was 
succeeded by his son Bur-Sm IT, and 
Ills grandsons, Iter-Kasha, and a brothei 
w]ios(‘ name has not 
been recovered. Of the 
five succe(‘dmg rulers, 
the name of one only, 
Enhl-bani, is known 
witli certainty, and 
since none of these 
rulers aie leeoided m 
the chronicle to have 
l)een related, it is j)Os- 
sible that each was a 
usurjier, and that a 
period of tiouble and 
unrest followed the 
reign ol Ur-Ninib’s last 
dcsce»idant. 

Knhl-bam reigned foi 
Iwenty-lour years, but 
Ills jnedecessor ruled 
only for six months , 
and the reigns ot his 
three successors lasted 
altogether lor onl\ 
twelve years, facts 
which may be cited in 
favour ot the view that 
It w'as a period marked 
by pedace revolution^ 
and ])ohtical unrest. 
The last two kings of 
the dynasty were Sin- 
and his son 
Damik - ilishu, who 
leigned for eleven and twenty -three 
years lespectively. In an mscription ol 
the former, which has been recovered, 
the king claims dominion over the whole 
of Babylonia, so that we may conclude 
that he succeeded in establishing his 
throne upon a firm basis. Thus the 
dynasty of Ism endured for 225 years 
and six months, and comprised no fewer 
than sixteen kings. During this period 
it IS probable that the hegemony of Isin 
was disputed by other great cities ol 
Babylonia. We have already noted the 
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GUDEA, THE PRIEST-KING 
to have Gudea was the most famous, pate.si of Lag^ash, and magll' 
under his rule early Babylonian art reached its zenith. 
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appearance of Gungimii, an inde})endent 
ruler of Ur, soon after the reign of Ishmt*- 
Dagan, and we may jirobably assign to 
the same period another king of Ur, 
Siimu-ilu, whose name has been found 
upon a votive model of a dog which was 
offered to the goddess Nm-Ism, “ th'^ 
Lady of Isin,” on behalf of Surnu-ilu, by 
TK I ♦ ^ official of Lagash. Two 
King of Erech, named Sin- 

Sumer^ gashid and Sm-gamil, are also 
to be set m this period, or 
in that ol the dynasty ot Larsa, the 
city which jirobably succeeded Ism in 
obtaining the lead among the great cities 
of the land. 

We thus come to the third and last 
independent dynasty of the kings of 
Sumer and Akkad, which had its seat in 
Larsa, the town of the Sun-god Shaniash. 
From the times ot these kings — up to the 
present are known Nnr-Adad, Sm-idm- 
nam, Arad-Sm and Kim-Sin, who pro- 
bably followed each other — as of their 
predecessors, w'e have a great number of 
records ot business life, the dates of which 
aie mostly fixed by great events, and 
tlius siij)})ly us with mu(h information 
as to wars and otlier important under- 
takings. There are absolutely no royal 
inscriptions with historical announce- 
ments ; only the usual inscriptions as to 
buildings and dedications. The last two 
kings ol the dynasty, Arad-Sm and 
Knn-Sin, w'eie not Babylonians, but 
Elamites. I'lK'y exjiressly style them- 
selves m tht'ir inscnjitions sons of the 
Elamite Kudur-Mabuk, who seems to 
have conquered a considerable jiortion ot 
Southern ihaby Ionia, and established his 
son Arad-Sin m the cities of Larsa and Ur. 
We learn from the accounts ol the earlier 
times that Elam was the mightiest 
ojiponent of l^abylonia. A vigorous blow 
must at this time have been struck which 
made Southern Babylonia a dependency 
of Elam lor a time. Arad-Sm was suc- 
p- cecded by his brother Rim-Sin, 

who was the last of the “ Kings 
I t)f Sumer and Akkad.” The 

oabyloiiia 1 • 1 1 • t 

wars which he carried on 
with Hammuiabi, the most famous king 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, and his 
final defeat and death at the hands of 
Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s son, will best 
be narrated when we have described 
the rise of Babylon to power under the 
West- Semitic kings of its first dynasty. 

Coincidentally with the South Baby- 


Ionian kings of Larsa, and partly with their 
jircdecessors, the dynasty ol Ism, there 
reigned m Northern Babylonia, m the 
city of Babylon, a succession ol princes 
which, in accordance with the lists of 
Babylonian kings, we designate the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. We have seen that 
after the days of Sargon and Naram-Sm, 
when the north had the supreme power, 
kings were again ruling in the south, in 
the dynasty of Ur, who styled themselves 
kings of Northern Babylonia. But now 
m the numerous business documents of 
that time and region the rulers of Northern 
Babylonia, up to the subjection of the 
south, which we shall soon mention, are 
not' called ” kings,” although in point of 
tact they conducted the government. The 
conclusion may be drawn that we hava‘ 
to deal with the vassal kings ol those 
South Babylonians. The South Baby- 
lonian kings of Ism accordingly had vassal 
kings m Babylon who exercised mdeiien- 
dent government within their owndistuct. 
The same conditions continued under the 


several kings of the house ol Larsa. I'he 
last king of this dynasty, Rim-Sin, the 
Elamite, was signally defeated by the 
fitth of these kings, after the relation ot 
vassal had long been merely tormal, and 


First 

Dynasty of 
Babylon 


his power was finally broken 
by hissutacssor. It has hither- 
to been assumed that when 
once the Elamites were driven 


from the cities of Southern Babylonia 
the indejicndencc of the south was ended 
for ever. We shall s(‘C, however, that a 


new foe was to arise, who succeedt'd m 
forming another indej^endent kingdom 
in the south. But, m spite of the rise 
ot this new kingdom on the shores ol 
the Persian Gulf, it may truly be saul 
that Babylonian history from this time 
becomes really a history of Babylon. 

The dynasty iiiider which the sove- 
reignty was for ever transferred to the 
city, and which, m consequence, gave the 
name to the country, and thus to t\ie wliole 
civilisation , was not ‘ ‘ Babylonian-Semitic ,’ ’ 
but West Semitic or Canaanite, for mean- 
while the second of the great Semitic migra- 
tions mentioned above had been completed. 
This migration flooded Babylonia also. 
The advancing nomads forced their way 
from the open country into the towns, 
and Babylonia received another ruling 
population in place of that which had 
lived its day, and this in turn assimilated 
the Babylonian civilisation. 
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THE HAMMURABI AND KASSITE DYNASTIES 


'T’HE founder of the First Dynasty of 
^ Babylon, named Su-abu or Sumu-abu, 
came to the throne shortly before 2000 b.c., 
and a recently-discovered chronicle proves 
that he waged war, not with Southern 
Babylonia as we might expect, but with 
Assyria, whose existence as a kingdom 
is thus proved to have been far older than 
has hitherto been supposed. Su-abu\s 
opponent in Assyria was Ilu-shuma, one 
of the earliest priest-kings of Ashur 
whose names liave been recovered, and it is 


not unlikely that he seized the op|)ortunity 
of a change of dynasty at Babylon to make 
a bid for his country’s inde])endencc. 
Ot the result ol this early conflict between 
Babylon and Assyria we know nothing, 
and our information is equally scanty with 
regard to the foreign relations ol Babylon 
under Su-abu’s four successors, Sumu-la-ilu, 
Zabum, Apil-Sin, and Sm-mubalht, for 
the date-foirnuhe of the period record 
building operations and the like, and do 
not reflect tlie history of the period. 
Under Sm-miiliallit’s son, Hammurabi 
(see illustration on page 266 of this workj, 
a change took j)lace, lor by signally 
defeating Rim-Sin, he expelled the Elamites 
Irom Babylonia, and extended the autho- 
rity ot Babylon over the southern portion 
01 the country. He thus succeeded in 


Hammurabi's 

Empire 

Welding 


welding togt*ther a mighty 
empire with its capital at Baby- 
lon. It is true that Rim-Sin 
was not finally defeated until 


the first yeais of the reign of Samsu-iluna, 
Hammurabi’s son. But it was Ham- 


murabi who practically put an end to the 
empire of the southern kings of Sumer and 
Akkad, and raised Babylon to the jiosition 
of the principal city m the land. So far as 
her external influence was concerned, we 
may conclude that Babylonia kept at this 
period also the supremacy over the West. 
The Nearer East is still Babylonian, and 
the conception that we have to form of the 
importance of Babylonia for the rest of 
Western Asia at that time corresponds in 


all main points with the earlier period. 
The East, which was m the possession of 
the “ Canaanites,” resembles on the whole 
that of the “ Semitic Babylonians.” 

Upon the social condition ol Babylonia 
during the j)eriod of the first dynasty of 
Babylon considerable light has been thrown 
by the discovery of Hammurabi’s famous 
Code of Laws. This invaluable inscrip- 
tion is engraved upon a huge block of 
black diorite, which was discovered by De 
Morgan during excavations earned out m 
the “ tell,” or mound, of the acropolis at 
„ ., Susa 111 the winter of iqoi-2. 

Coac"*”*^* * * together with intro- 

of^Laws ductory and concluding texts^ 
were engraved ujxm the 
monolith in forty-nine long columns of 
writing, of which forty- four are still pre- 
served ; and at the head of the stone is a 
sculptured representation of Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from Shamash, the 
Sun -god. 

It would be out of place m the present 
work to attempt any discussion of the 
question as to how far the laws of Baby- 
lonia, as embodied m this document, have 
influenced other ancient legal codes, and 
in particular the Mosaic legislation. We 
are here concerned only with Hammurabi’s 
code, as an important and recently dis- 
covered source of information concenimg 
early Babylonian life and custom. It was 
drawn up and published by tlie king for 
the guidance of his peojile, and it regulates 
their duties and their relations to one 
another in all the pursuits and occupations 
oi their daily life. It defines the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of the various 
classes of the population, and, since it 
formed an exhaustive set of regulations, 
it enables us to construct a fairly complete 
picture of Babylonian society during this 
early period. 

The numerous contracts and letters of the 
time of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
have come down to us, and in particular the 
series of royal despatches of Hammurabi 
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himself, which are preserved in the British 
Museum, abundantly prove that the code 
was no dead letter, but was actively en- 
forced under the personal supervision of 
the king. It may thus be employed as a 
trustworthy and accurate witness to the 
conditions which existed in Babylonia dur- 
ing the j)enod at which it was drawn up. 

From the code we learn that the ])ojiu- 
lation of Babylonia was coni])osed of three 
n k I • principal classes, each of which 
S^cUt ir occujiied a sejiarate and well- 
B*C*2000 position in the social 

community. The lowest of these 
three classes were the slaves, who must 
have formt'd a consideiMble ]U()])orti('ii of 
the })Oj)ulati()n. The class next above 
them in the social scale consisted ol free 
men, who were ])ossesst‘d of some pro])erty 
ol their own, but weie poor and humble 
people, as was im})li(‘d m the name they 
boie -anushkenu. The highest, or upper 
class m the community, comjiiised the 
owners of large estates and landed ])ro- 
perty, the higher officials and seivants ol 
the State, and all the officers and mimsteis 
of the Court. The privileges and resjion- 
sibilities which the two classes ol lice men 
111 the Babylonian community re^pectiv'ely 
enjoyed are well illustrated in the code by 
the scale of payments as com])ensation lor 
injuiy which tliey were obliged to make 
or were entitled to receive. 

The ])enalties enforced upon a member ol 
the u])per class were lar heavier than those 
his humbler Iree neighbour had to ])ay, but 
the latter’s piivuleges m this respect were 
counter-balanced by a corresponding di- 
rnmution ot the value at which his m]uries 
were assessed. Slaves could be owned by 
both classes of free men, though they wen* 
natuially mon* numerous m the house- 
holds and on the estates ol members ol the 
Lijiper clas^. The slave was the absolute 
property of his owner, and could be bought 
p. . and sold, and dejiosited as 
* security for a debt; but on the 
Slaves 'vholc his lile was not a haid 
one, lor he was a lecognised 
member cf his master’s household, and was 
a valuable piece of jiroperty, which it was 
to the owner’s advantage to keep in good 
ccndition. Moreover, the slave had rights 
and privileges of his own which the code 
exjdicitly sets forth. Thus, under certain 
conditions, it was possible for a slave to 
acquire j^rojicrty of his own, and by so 
doing he was entitled, if he obtained hi? 
master’s consent, to purchase his own 
1600 


freedom. Marriage between a male slave 
and a free woman was also possible, and 
the children of such a union were free, and 
did not become the jiroperty of the slave’s 
master ; while if the owner ot a female 
slave had begotten children by her he 
could not use her in ])ayment lor a debt. 
Thus it will l)e seen tliat the law afforded 
protection I'ven to the hurnblest members 
of the community. 

The code also sujiplies considerable in- 
formation conceinmg the familv life ol 
the early Babylonians, We heie have 
detailed regulations concerning marriage 
and divoice, the giving ol mariiage por- 
tions, the rights ol widows, the laws ol 
inheritance, and thost* whu h legulated the 
adoption and maintenance ol c liildien. It 
is unnecessai v to desciibe or disc iiss these 
regLilation*' in detail. Init one striking fad 
which they emphasise may here be ])omted 
out — the lecognised status occiijiied by 
the wile 111 th(* Babvlonian hoiisehoUi. 
Kvidence ol flu* e\trenu*lv mdejiendent 
position enjoyed by wonuai at the tune 
ot the first dynasty ol Babylon may also 
be seen ni tlu' exi^'teiuv ol a special class 
_ ol women, who lollowed the 

Iftdependeace pj-^tossionol leligious votaries. 
^ though then duties were not 

omen strictly sac'erdotal. Most 

women ol this ( lass, who an* nnaitiont'd in 
the conti.ict-t.ibU^ts oi the ])enod, W(‘n‘ 
attached to the t('inj>h‘ ot the sun-god at 
Sii)par 01 to that ot Marduk at Babylon, 
but it may be interred that all the iinpoi 
taut temples in the ctamliy had smiilai 
classes ol temak* votaries in their seivice 
The* duties ol tliese women do not apj)ear 
to have ies<‘nibk*d m any wav those ol the 
sacied prostitute's 111 the service ot the 
goddess Ishtar, at Freeh. On the con- 
tiary, they occu[)ied a position oi con- 
siderable influence and mdeiieiidence. 
While they geneially lived together m a 
special building, 01 (onvc'iit, attached to 
the temple, they weie Ikh* to leave it and 
to contract mariiage. 'riieii vows, how- 
ever, entailed the obligation to leniain 
virgins, and though a married votary was 
thus precluded from bearing children 
herself, she could piovide her husband 
with a concubine for this purpose, while 
she vStill retained her position as the per- 
manent head of the household. 

Even when unmarried, however, the 
votary enjoyed the status of a married 
woman, and was protected fiom slander by 
special regulations. In return for these 
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privileges, she was obliged, under severe his own services and the dangers he had 
penalties, to maintain a high standard of incurred. 

moral conduct and was precluded from any In the event of the caravan with 
occupation or act which was derogatory which the agent trav^elled being attacked 

to her high position. She could possess by robbers or by enemies in a foreign 

property of her own, and on taking vows country, the loss cf the goods was borne 

was provided with a portion by her father by the merchant at home ; the code, 
which, on her death, did not pass to the however, regulates the ])rocedure to be 
temple, but returned to 
her own family, unless 
her father had assigned 
her the privilege of be- 
queathing it. The social 
prestige enjoyed by the 
votaries is attested by the 
fact that they included 
within their body many 
women of good family, 
and even members of the 
royal house ; while the 
rules of the order and the 
high rejiute which it en- 
joyed may be taken to 
indicate a very enlight- 
(uied conception of the 
position of women at this 
early jieriod. 

The large body of regu- 
lations which deal with 
the duties of debtors and 
creditors are evidence of 
the extent to which the 
early Babylonians en- 
gaged in commercial jiur- 
suits and undertakings, 
and we learn that an 
active interchange of com- 
modities was carried on 
between distant cities. 

Thus, a wealthy mcrchani 
would extend his business 
and obtain large profits 
i)y trading with other 
towns, and for this jnir- 
pose he would employ 
agents, who may thus be 
regarded as the fore- 
runners of the modern 


followed m such circum- 
stances, while at the same 
time It attempts to pro- 
tect the agent from any 
risk of being defrauded 
by his employer. Im- 
mense profits were ob- 
tained by merchants and 
agents who engaged in 
this foreign commerce, 
and we may conclude 
that at the jieriod of the 
first dynasty, and for 
many centuries earlier, 
the great trade routes of 
the East were e\'en more 
crowded with caravans 
than they are at the 
present day. 

Water- trans]:)ort was. 
however, usually em- 
])loyed for the ('arriage of 
giain, wood, and other 
bulky or heavy materials, 
wherev’er it was avail- 
able, and the code con- 
tains detailed directions 
concerning the fee> to be 
paid to boatmen engaged 
in the carrying trade 
uj)on the rivers and large 
canals of Babylonia. 
Other regulations sought 
to ensure good work on 
the part of boat-builders 
by fixing on them the 
responsibility for faulty 
or unsound work, while 
the boatmen were respon- 

sible for the loss or 

commercial traveller. The Hammurabi, bc. 2200, was one of the ablest damage incurred through 

agent received from the their own carelessness 

merchant the money, above, which u now in the Louvre. The king to goods entrusted to 

grain, wool, oil, orwhatever their charge. A still more 

sort of goods he had to deal m, and he important function of the rivers and canals 

in Babylonia was the irrigation of the 
cultivated lands, and the code contains 
detailed regulations for the rejiair of the 
channels and dykes and the right to the use 
of the water. A large body of legislation 
deals, in fact, with the agricultural life 
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gave to his employer a properly attested 
receipt for the same. So far as his 
trading was concerned, he acted inde- 
pendently, and on his return he would pay 
to the merchant a fixed share of his profits, 
retaining the remainder as payment for 
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of the early Babylonians, and regulates 
all cases of dispute which were likely to 
arise between owners of land and their 
farming tenants, owners and hirers of 
cattle and asses, or between shepherds 
and herdsmen and their employers ; while 
fines were levied in cases of damage or 
injury arising through carelessness in 
looking after cattle. 

It is of interest to note that Ham- 
murabi’s code attempted to protect the 
Penalties from carelessness on the 

r I important classes 

Doctors community— doctors and 

builder«, and it was singularly 
just that death or injury arising from bad 
work on the part of either was held to 
merit punishment in kind. Thus, if a 
doctor through iin^'kilful tieatment caused 
the death of a member of the u}>per class, 
or inflicted a serious injury ujxin him, such 
as the loss of an eye, the doctor wa*' liable 
to have both his hands amputated— a 
drastic, but certainly an effective method 
of preventing other unsuccesviul o})erations 
on his jxirt. Similarly, it his unfortunate 
patient had been the slave of a member of 
the middle class — of jioor free men — and 
had died under his hands, he had to give 
the owner a new slav'e, or, in the event of 
his patient merely losing an eye, he had 
to pay the owner half the slave’s value. 

The penalties attaching to jeriy-building 
were even more severe. For if a builder 
built a house for a man, and his work wa^' 
so unsound that the house fell and killed 
the owner, the builder himself was jmt to 
death ; and if the owner’s son was killed 
by the fall of the house, the builder’s •icn 
was put to death. If one or more ^ 

owner’s slaves were killed, the builder had 
to restore him slave for ^lave, and besicfe 
compensating the owner for any damage 
to his goods, he had to rebuild the house 
^ anew, or such jDart of it as. 

to^rhe fallen. These intercstinf|; 

, f survivals of the law of an eye for 

Jerry-b«ilder ^ ^ 

prove that in the medical profession and 
the building trade, as practised by the 
early Babylonians, the payment of com- 
pensation alone had not been a sufficiently 
strong deterrent to prevent bad work. 

From the brief discussion that has been 
attempted of some of the most striking 
enactments of Hammurabi’s code, an idea 
will have been formed of the extent to 
which the administration of law and 
justice had been develo}:)ed in Babylonia 
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at the time of the first dynasty ol 
Babylon. The laws, however, were not 
the invention of Hammurabi himself, who 
merely codified them. They were based 
upon centuries of tradition, and were the 
result of innumerable judgments drawn 
up upon tablets and carefully preserved 
m the legal archives of the State. In 
discussing the enactments of the code 
therefore, we have not been dealing with 
a temjiorary jihase in the life of ancient 
Babylonia. On the contrary, its enact- 
ments reflect the spirit in which justice 
had lieen administered in Babylonia for a 
long period anterior to the rise of Babylon 
under her West-Semitic kings, and we 
may conclude that it continued to influence 
the administration ol the country during 
Its subsequent domination by successive 
dynasties ol foieign origin. 

In the native list ol kings the first Balw- 
loman d^uiasty is followed by a second, 
consisting also of eleven kings. Then 
Sumerian names, many of which are in- 
geniously interjireted, and the lengths ol 
their reigns are jireseived for us by tht* 
lists. Until quite recently we knew nothing 
. more, siiu'c other infoimation 


^ ^ , about this period was strangely 

Berlin "*'^1 ‘luratum 

was j()8 years, according to the 
list, but of the {'VTnts wdnch took jilace at 
this time w'e knew absolutely nothing. 
It seemed strange that so long a pcriotl ol 
J^abylonian history should have left no 
trace behind it on the sites of the ancient 
Babylonian cities which had been already 
excavated. If a dynasty ol kings had 
occupied the throne of Babylon during 
this jirotracted jieriod, how did it hapjxui 
that among the many thousands of con- 
tract tablets which had been recovered, 
none had been found dated in the reigns 
ol these eleven kings ^ 

The^ answer to this question has 
recently been supplied by a newly- 
discovered chronicle which is preserved 
in the British Museum. From this 
invaluable document we now learn that 
the second dynasty of the lisi ot the kings 
never in reality occupied the Baby- 
lonian throne. In fact, the eleven kings 
of which the dynasty was comjxiscd ruled 
only in a district of limited extent m the 
extreme south of Babylonia on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. This district was 
known as the mat tamti, or “ Country of 
the Sea,” taking its name from its position 
on the littoral of the gulf, to which the 
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Babylonians gave the name of “ The Sea 
in the East/’ or the Eastern Sea. From 
the newly- discovered chronicle we learn 
that the territory of the eleven kings, 
who formed the so-called “ Second 
Dynasty,” was confined to this strip of 
coast, and was never extended so as to 
include the northern and central districts 
of Babylonia projier. We further learn 
from the chronicle that the rulers of this 
little state did not live m the period between 
the first dynasty of Babylon and the 
Kassites, as has hitherto been assumed 
on the evidence of the kings list ; but 
that their reigns were contemporaneous' 
with those of the latei kings of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, and of the earlier 
Kassite. rulers. 

The exact date at which Iluma-ilu, the 
founder of this kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, declared his independence 


is not certain, but we know that he waged 
successful wars with Sainsu-iluna, the son 
()1 Hammurabi, and Abeshu, his grand- 
son, who succeeded Samsu-iluna uj)on the 
Babylonian throne. From the narrative 
of the new chronicle it would seem that 
vSamsu-iluna took the initiative in Baby- 
lon’s struggle with the Country ot the Sea. 
In his first ex])edition he succeeded in 
reaching the Persian Gulf, but he was 
defeated, and in a second campaign he met 
with no better success. His son Abeshu, 
after his accession to the throne, again 
attempted to conquer or curb the state 
upon his southern borders, but Iluma-ilu 
succeeded in eluding him. In fact, from 
this time forward the .southern portion of 
Babylonia passed into the possession of 
the kings of the Country of the Sea. 


Under the reigns of Ammi-ditana and 
Ammi-zaduga, the successors of Abeshu 
upon the Babylonian throne, we know 
little of the foreign policy of Babylon, 
with the exception of the fact that Ammi- 
zaduga inflicted a defeat upon the Elamites. 
It may be inferred, however, that Babylon 
had trouble upon her eastern border from 
the Kassites, who already in .Samsu-iluna’s 
reign had begun to make raids on Baby- 
lonian territory, and from the kings of 
the Country of the Sea in the .south. 
When, therefore, under Samsu-ditana, the 
last king of the dynasty, Hittite tribes 
fiom Cai)padocia and Northern Syria 
descended the Euphrates and attacked 
Northern Babylonia, the capital fell an 
easy piey to their onslaught. The great 
temple of Marduk, the city god, was 
destroyed, and the statue of the god 
himself was carried back by the Hittite 


invaders in triumph to their own country. 
In this manner we now know that the 
powerful dynasty of Hammurabi came to 
an end. How long a period elapsed be- 
tween the Hittite conquest and the occu- 
jiation of Babylon by the Kassites we can 
not at present determine, but it is unlikely 
that they would have long delayed their 
descent ujion the city when once its 
defences had been reduced and it lay at 
the mercy of an invader. 

The Kassites, who now occupied Baby 
Ion as the dominant race, and whose rulers 
are reckoned as the third dynasty upon the 
list of kings, at first occupied only Northern 
Babylonia. They formed, in fact, the van- 
guard of an advancing tide, and they left 
many of their own tribes behind them m 
the mountains of Elam. Even in later times. 
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A BABYLONIAN SEAL CYLINDER AND ITS METHOD OF USE 
A reproduction of an early Babylonian seal, showing the River>god, Sun-god, Ishtar, and other deities. Impressions 
of the seal were obtained by passing the cylinder, seen on the left, over soft clay, which was then baked. 
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under Sennacherib, traces of them are to 
be found in the Zagros Mountains. We 
are compelled to account for tiieir appear- 
ance by a great racial movement which 
poured itself from the east and north- 
east over the civilised countries, just as 
the Turks and Mongols did some thousands 
of years later. We know very little about 
. the past of that tide of nations 

oMhe*^**^*^* which flowed on to Babylonia. 
Kat sites h^^ter discoveries will, per- 

haps, some day explain more 
clearly the lorm of its connection with 
Elam and the other neighbouring coun- 
tries. The migration of these liaiiiarians 
assumed m any case great dimensions. 
The mixtuie of races m Babylonia thus 
received a new component, and in the 
Babel-like confusion ol tongues we hear 
the sound of Kassite, which is known to us 
only by a list of words and ])roi)er names. 
The scheme ol tlit‘ dynasties of Babylon 
reckons as Kassite its third house ot 
thirty-six kings, a jicriod of 576 yeais, 
extending from about 1700 to the eleventh 
century. We know most of these kings 
by name, and have information as to the 
events ol that time from inscriptions, 
royal and otherwise, although there are 
here also considerable gaps in the tradition. 

An insight into the order of things at 
the beginning of this jieriod is aflorded us 
by the inscription of one of the early 
piinces m this dynasty, the seventh, by 
name, Agum II. He styles himself “ King 
of the Kashshu and Akkadians, King of the 
wide dominion oi Babylon, who settled 
with numerous inhabitants the land of 
Umliash, the border land to Elam, King of 
Padan and Alman - frontier territories to 
Media — King of Gutium, the king who rules 
the four countries ol the world.” The 
whole enumeration of titles, different from 
that of the Babylonian monarchs, and the 
precedence given to the Kassites, show that 
the Babylonians did not quickly absorb 
their new conquerors ; a later king, 

_ . . Karamdash, bears the usual 

Barbarians titles, and only 

STr • at the end “ King of the 

Babylonian Kaslishu,” which his successors 

actually omit. These barbarians thus only 
gradually adapted themselves to civilisa- 
tion, and became Babylonians. It is 
interesting to note that the inscription of 
Agum II., from which his titles above 
enumerated are taken, commemorates the 
recovery from Khani in Northern Syria of 
the statue of Marduk, which had been 
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carried off by the Hittites on their capture 
of Babylon in Samsu-ditana’s reign. 
Thence Agum brought it back to Babylon. 

A fact of considerable importance with 
regard to the Kassite occupation of Baby- 
lonia has recently been demonstrated, to 
the effect that their conquest of the whole 
country did not take place at one time. 
There were, in fact, two Kassite conquests. 
The first occurred shortly after the Hittite 
invasion, and was confined to Northern 
Babylonia, to which the empire of the 
earlier Kassite kings was limited. During 
this period the kingdom of the Country ol 
the Sea continued its independent exist- 
ence on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
But we may inter that the Kassites, who 
had remained behind in the mountains 
ol Elam, continued to harass Southern 
Babylonia, and it was jnobably to put an 
end to trouble from this quaiter that 
Ea-gamil, the last king of the dynasty 
founded by lliima-ilu, invaded Edam. 

But his temeiily was the signal for a 
fresh advance of the Kassite hordes, who, 
under the leadeiship of one of then 
chieftains named Ulam-Buriash, drove him 
^ . from the country, and, lollowing 

assies into Southern Babylonia, 

^“’’‘"““signally defeated liim; and 
brought his dynasty to an end. 
The chronicle from which we learn these* 
facts slates that Ulam-Buriash e\eicised 
dominion over the Country of the Sea, 
and that fresh conquests w(‘re made there 
by his ne])hew Agum. It is therelore pro- 
bable that from this time forward the 
Kassites occupied the whole of Babylonia, 
but it IS not clear whether the two 
halves of the country were at once united 
under one administration with its centre at 
Babylon. It is probable that the uni- 
fication of the kingdom was only gradually 
achieved, and that during the process the 
country underwent more than one con- 
vulsion. The result of these several 
invasions and the racial conflicts which 
ensued was naturally to exhaust the 
resources ol the land, and render its 
rulers incapable of adopting an aggressive 
foreign policy. 

The feebleness of Babylonia and the 
exhaustion of the pojnilation are clearly 
visible in two further occurrences of this 
time. The third Semitic migration, the 
Aramaean, makes its mark in the age of 
the Kassites (1700-1100 b.c.). and the 
dominion of Babylonia over the west is 
disputed and finally destroyed by a new 
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power, which now develops itself from a 
“town kingship” and seeks aggrandise- 
ment — namely, Assyria. The future belongs 
to these two. The Kassites, the temporary 
lords of Babylonia, shared the fate of their 
kingdom, which was forced to resign its 
suzerainty. As the sovereignty had 
moved up stream from the south to Baby- 
lon, so it moved further to Assyria. The 
history of Nearer Asia after the encroach- 
ment of Assyria, which begins at this 
period (about the sixteenth century B.c.), 
IS changed essentially by this fact. 

The struggle between Assyria and 
Babylonia for supremacy began under the 
Kassite dynasty, and, owing to the 
abundant sources of information now 
open to us, we can follow its vicissitudes 
more accurately than the events of the 
earlier age. This struggle and its result 
constitute the most important subject 
for subst'quent jiohtical history. The 
history of Babylon and that of Assyria 
(oncern us, therefore, in the first place, 
in so far as they touch each other and are 
intiTconnected. Thus we are confronted 
by two sti earns ot development flowing 
. . side by side, the course of which 

sayna indicate m a com- 

Power^* ^ billed account. On the other 
hand, Babylon almost always 
asseited her indejiendence, and after she 
had been for a time subdued, she emerged 
at the end once more the conqueror. At 
the beginning of this war Babylon was 
the predominant jiower, and never ceasl?d, 
even when und(‘r the influence of Assyria, 
to have a separate history and develop- 
ment. If, therefore, we wish to do more 
than merely chronicle the wars between 
Asliur and Babylon, if we wish to do 
justice to the import^ince of Babylon as 
the jirmcipal seat of the ancient civilisa- 
tion, which even Assyria acknowledged, 
we must follow up sejiaratcly the history 
ol this independent state. 

We have seen, m the first {)lace, what 
districts were claimed by Agum II., the 
ruler of Babylonia ; his power no longer 
extended to Mesopotamia and the west. 
The next known inscription, the one 
already mentioned of King Karaindash, 
claimed only the sovereignty over Baby- 
lonia. We shall sec that attempts to 
recover Mesopotamia were not made until 
the power of Assyria, which had its seat 
there, was expelled. The dominion of 
Babylonia m Palestine had been replaced 
by that of Egypt. It seems as if Karain- 


dash may have been the head of a new 
family within the Kassite dynasty ; his 
successors, at least, speak of him in their 
letters m a way which suggests this idea. 
We must place him about 1500. All 
that we know of him, besides the above- 
mentioned inscription, is that he con- 
cluded a treaty with Assyria and engaged 
. . in a corresjiondence with the 

Egypt. This last fact 
to Eiypt i^i ^ document 

which one of his successors, 
Burnaburiash, sent some fifty to seventy 
years later to Amcnophis IV., and for 
the knowledge of which we are indebted 
certainly to one of the most surprising 
of all the discoveries made m the soil of 
the ancient East. In the winter of 1887- 
1888, at Tell el-Amarna, m Middle Egypt, 
which marks the jilace of residence of 
Amenophis IV., over thiee hundred clay 
tablets inscribed m the cuneiform charac- 
ter were discovered. One of these tablets 
is rcjnoduced by jihotogiaphy on page 274 
of this History. I'hey rcjiresent a 
small })art ol the State archives, and 
contain the letters which kings of Nearer 
Asia and vassal kings from Syria and 
Palestine addressed to Amcnophis III. 
and IV. There arc m the first group 
letters of the kings of Babylon, Ashur, 
Mitani, or Mesopotamia, the king of the 
Khatti, and of others. It is obvious that 
these letters give most valuable informa- 
tion as to the history of the Nearer East, 
and we shall therefore frequently have to 
refer to them in what follows. The Baby- 
lonian letters, which concern us first, tell 
us little of Babylon's greatness and 
power ; but the existence of the collec- 
tion is m itseli evidence of the extent of 
Babylonian influence. The letters are 
written in cuneilorm characters, and, 
with few exceptions, in Babylonian 
Semitic. And, what is still more signifi- 
cant, theie arc two letteis among them 
of the Pharaoh, the one to the 
Babylon, the other 
, . to a vassal of Northern 

e ers in which arc also 

i/uneitorm , .1.1 

composed in that language. 

Cuneiform writing and Babylonian lan- 
guage were, theretore, the means of inter- 
communication throughout the whole of 
the Nearer East. A knowledge of Baby- 
lonian literature was the necessary pre- 
liminary to mastering them. This is 
evident from tablets found there con- 
taining a Babylonian myth, written in 
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Babylon and apparently used in Egypt 
for teaching purposes. 

The two kings, from whom we have 
recovered eleven letters addressed to the 
two Pharaohs, were called Kadashman- 
Bel and Burnaburiash. The former wrote 
m the last years of Amenophis III., the 
latter to his successor. The letters 
generally mention no great State events. 
They deal principally with marriages 
between the two royal houses. The 
Pharaohs received Babylonian princesses 
into their harem, but were not so liberal 
with their own flesh and blood to tlieir 
Babylonian friends — these did not at 
least receive princesses. What Pharaoh 
sends m gifts is generally stated to be 



AN EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB* 

A flat-roofed tomb constructed of baked brick from Ur. 


too little ; the money is carefully confided 
to the purifying agency of the furnace 
and found unduly alloyed, and better 
metal and more of it is always de- 
manded. 

More important for history are the 
relations between these two regions ol 
civilisation, exhibited in the fact that 
Babylonia and Mitani send as presents 
productions of their industries, among 
them the much-admired lapis lazuli, skil- 
P fully worked in Babylon, 

with contrary, sends 

j, . primarily gold. It almost 

appears as if diplomatic nego- 
tiations were left to verbal intercourse and 
to the cleverness of corrupt court officials, 
for political questions are seldom discussed. 
One letter vividly pictures the manners 
of the age. Some Babylonian merchants, 
travelling for the king — the kings engaged 
in business, and enjoyed, it would appear, 
immunity from taxation — were arrested 
in Akko, where they apparently wished 
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to take ship for Egypt, by a prince of 
Palestine, and were in some way badly 
used, although no reasons are assigned 
for this treatment. The Babylonian now 
demands from Pharaoh the release of the 
prisoners and compensation, since Akko 
was subject to his suzerainty. A j)olitical 
« .... , controversy is only once dis- 
Poiiticai cussed. The Assyrian king, 

. j, . Ashur-uballit, had found en- 
iA gyp couragement at the Egyptian 

court in his schemes of aggrandisement 
at the cost of Babylonia. Burnaburiash 
])ointed out the inadmissibility of such 
action, since Assyria was his vassal state, 
and no direct negotiations could therefore 
be carried on with it. He reterred also to 
the correct attitude of his father, Kuri- 
galzu, who, when once asked to ]oin cause 
with the ('aiiaanites, the subjects ol 
Egyjit, had refus(‘d to countenance siu'h 
an act ol treacheiy towards Egypt. That 
such loyaltv was not so tree iiom susjucion 
as these assurances oi tnendslnp would 
make it appear, and that in Egyjit no 
very im])h('it confidence was jilaced in the 
waim friend of JCgyptian gold, is prmTd 
by the fact that when one oi the Pha'iii Man 
princes wishes to blackiMi the character 
of anothei at court, he accuses him ol 
being a secret adhcHMit ol the king ol 
Mitani, ol the Khalti, 01 of Kash- that 
IS, of the Kassiles of Baliylon. 



INTERIOR OF EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 
Interior of the Ur g^rave. Jars and dishes containing: 
daily fare for the dead man were left with the body. 


We can, indeed, assign to a somewhat 
later date an attempt of Babylonia to win 
back the West, when disorders broke out 
m Egypt after the death of Amenophis IV. 
Burnaburiash, notwithstanding the 
anxiety disjdayed in his letter to Ameno- 
phis IV. about the encroachments of 
Assyria, and although wars between him 
and the Assyrians aie proved to have 
taken place, had given his son Kara- 
khardash a daughter of the energetic 
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Ashiir-uballit as his chief wife ; and her 
son, Kadashman-kharbe, became the suc- 
cessor to the throne — a sign of the Assyrian 
influence. We arc acquainted with the 
attempt, just mentioned, made by this 
Babylonian king to regain a firm footing 
in the west. 

Assyria, indeed, was at this time 

encroaching on Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia had nothing left but the road 

diagonally through the Syrian desert. 

Kadashman-kharbe tried to secure this 
road by punishing the nomads, the Suti, 
who roamed those parts, and by digging 
wells and building fortresses and towns, 
which he settled with 

Babylonians. By this 

means he hoped to trans- 
torm it into a commercial 
highway, which should 
irU ihtate communication 
with the coast and make 
th(‘ detour by Mesopotamia 
unnecessary. It is j)ossible 
that his plan was suggested 
bv a route already m 
existence ; but in any case 
he had lecogmsed that it 
tv'as better policy to satisty 
his rival with districts 
which had first to be con- 
(|uered, and meanwhile to 
(lejirive those districts of 
their greatest value by 
diverting tiom them the 
tiaffic so important foi 
Babylonia. That would, 
indeed, have been a solu- 
tion of the disjnite, then 
urgent, as to the possession 
ot Mesopotamia. Perhaps 
Kadashman-kharbe ar- 
rived at a peaceful arrange- 
ment with Assyria about 
this plan. If he had carried 
it out he would, at any rate, have shown 
himself to be a man who could support 
his pow'cr by more effective means than 
arms, especially when Babylon, an indus- 
trial state, was confronted by the military 
])ower of Assyria. 

Kadashman-kharbe cannot have reigned 
long. He was murdered, and in fact fell 
the victim of an insurrection stirred up 
by the Kassites. We are not told what 
the immediate incentive to the deed was. 
We may perhaps trace the reason to the 
tact that the kings and the ruling classes 
r»f the Kassites had meanwhile, after 1400, 


become “ Babyloni.sed — that is, tnat they 
felt, and affected to feel themselves, 
Babylonians. Those of the Kassites who 
had gone away empty-handed at the 
division of the spoil, or had lost their share, 
as often happens in the commercial life of 
communities engaged in industries and 
trade, may have formed a party of mal- 
contents, who longed for the good old 
times when the Kassite was lord and the 
Babylonian the spoiled. The insurgents 
therefore raised to the throne a man of 
low birth, whom the two chronicles which 
record the fact call Shuzigash and Nazibu- 
gash — a ‘‘ son of nobody.” This was a 


welcome opportunity for the grandfather, 
Ashur-uballit, who was still living and had 
been restlessly active in extending his 
kingdom, to secure the supremacy for 
Assyria. He appeared in Babylon as the 
avenger of his grandson and the restorer 
ot order, suppressed the revolt, and had 
Kurigalzu, the infant son of his murdered 
grandson, crowned as king. 

But the force of circumstances is stronger 
than blood relationships and gratitude 
for benefits of doubtful intention . So long 
as Ashur-uballit lived, and under his son, 
Assyria was occupied with the conque-^^i 
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From a stele m the Louvre, showing how the Sumerian and Chaldaean dead 
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of Mesopotamia. But when Adad-nirari L 
drove the Mitani thence, Babylon, having 
no doubt lost the route which Kadashman- 
kharbe had attempted to open up, had no 
other course but to secure Mesopotamia 
for herself, and with it the communications 
with the west. Since, however, Assyria 
possessed this country, war ensued be- 
- tween it and Babylon. Under 

^otk es Kurigalzu and Adad-nirari I. 

contest for Mesopotamia 
p amia between the two states. 

We have an interesting account of a 
war of the Babylonian king, Kurigalzu. 
against Khurbatila, king of Elam, in which 
he defeated him and took him ]irisoner on 
Babylonian soil — that is, in one of the 
attacks of Elam on Babylon. He must 
have followed up his victory, for on the 
back of an inscription which a dependent 
of King Dungi, of the old dynasty of Ur, 
had consecrated to the goddess Nana of 
Uruk stands the words, “ Kurigalzu, king 
of Karduniash [the designation of the . 
Kassite kings of Babylonia I hath captured 
the palace of the town Shasha L^r^sa, 
formerly Shushan] in Elam, and hath 
presented this tablet to N mill of Nippur in 
gratitude for the ^ireservation of his life.” 

The tablet was, therelore, carried 
off from Uruk in a former raid of the 
Elamites, was then discovered, on a 
victorious campaign of Kungalzu's against 
Elam, in a temple — it in Susa, then 
jirobably in the temple of the goddess 
Shushinak, mentioned in the case of 
Ashurbampal — and was deposited by the 
king in the temple of Nippur more than 
nine hundred years after its completion. 
Finally, rediscovered during the American 
excavations, it has been brought to 
Constantinople. Not only have books 
their destinies ! These wars jirovc to us 
that the conditions were then jiresent 
_ . , which we find continually dur- 

AmTu the succeeding period. 

and^Elam Babylonia lay as a coveted 
prize between Assyria and 
Elam. For a time it was able to face the 
two on equal terms, and, even if occasion- 
ally vanquished, it regained the superiority. 
The struggle fills up the succeeding cen- 
turies until the end of the Assyrian 
empire. In the last period we shall then 
find Babylonia as a vassal of one of these 
two states. 


Even now the same ebb and flow of 
events is noticeable. Soon after Kuri- 
galzu, as we shall see in dealing with 
Assyrian history, Babylonia and Babylon 
came into the power of Tukulti-Ninib I. 
of Assyria. Shortly after, under Bel- 
nadin-shun, who reigned for only one 
year and a half, Kidm-khutrutash, king 
of Elam, invaded Babylonia, pillaged 
Dur-ilu, and conquered Nippur, the 
favourite resort of the Kassite kings, 
where they often held their court. Other 
expeditions, with similar incidents, w^ere 
made by the Elamites in the reign of 
Kadashman-kharbe II. and Adad-shum- 
iddina, when the city of Isin especially 
suffered. Several songs of lamentation 
have come down to us, which bewail, in 
the form of penitential psalms, the devas- 
tation of the country, and esi>ecially of 
the city named. In the many centuries 
of Babylonian history similar circumstances 
often recurred, but these ])salms suit this 
period admirably, and, even if they did 
not originate in it, they may have been 
adapted from similar songs of an earlier 
p - time, and sung at this period 
“ ^ in the temples of Babylonia. 

We shall see under ” Elam ” 
assi es Babylonia, for the rest of 

this dynasty, was probably subject to 
Elamite supremacy. 

It will be seen that we are once more at 
the end of a period. The Kassites had 
long succumbed to Babylonian influence 
and had jilayed out their part, and the 
Kassite dynasty is drawing to a close. It 
can reckon but four kings more ; among 
them Marduk-aplu-iddina. Merodach-bala- 
dan I. alone seems to have offered success- 
ful resistance to Assyria and to have 
retained Mesopotamia. The change of 
dynasties presents, as alw^ays, a period of 
disturbance and weakness, and brings a 
line of kings to the throne whose task was 
to resist Assyria and to renew the struggle 
for Mesopotamia. We shall see that theie 
is good reason to believe that the earlier 
rulers of this new dynasty succeeded in 
establishing themselves as independent 
kings in Isin during the rule of the later 
kings of the Kassite dynasty in Babylon, 
and that the rule of the latter was brought 
to an end by the powerful king Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., who also freed the country from 
the yoke of Elam. 
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BABYLONIAN EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 

THE PREY OF ELAMITES AND ASSYRIANS 


’^HE new dynasty is called in the list of 
kings the dynasty of Ism, from the 
Babylonian city of this name. It thus 
forms the second dynasty of Isin. It is 
probable that the first two or three kings 
of the dynasty were contemporaneous with 
the last rulers of the Kassite dynasty upon 
the throne of Babylon, because a boundary- 
stone has recently been discovered at 
Nippur inscribed with a text of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar L, the third or fourth 
king of the dynasty of Ism, which would 
make it appear that this mona’ch was the 
first of his dynasty to secure control over 
the whole of Baliylonia. In this new 
inscription, which is dated m the sixteenth 
year ol Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, it is stated 
that Enhl “broke the weapon of his |i.c., 
Nebuchadnezzar’s] enemy, and ])laced the 
sceptre of his enemy m his own hand, that 
he might pasture Sumer and Akkad, and 
rebuild the sanctuaries of the City of Man- 
kind, and regulate the tithes of Ekur and 
Nipjmr.’’ It IS not clear from 
^ ynas y context of this passage who 
“ the enemy “ is whose wea- 
pon was broken by the god 
Enlil,and it might be urged that thejiass- 
age refers to a defeat of the Elamites, 
from whose supremacy Nebuchadnezzar 
certainly freed his country. But ijjion 
another inscription of his reign Nebuchad- 
nezzar bears the title of “ jilimdercr of the 
Kassites,” so that we may infer that it 
was the Kassites he defeated, and, further, 
that it was the sceptre of the Kassite kings 
of Babylon which Enhl placed within his 
hand. We may conclude, therefore, with 
some probability, that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
immediate predecessors were merely kings 
of the city of Ism at a time when the last 
Kassite kings were still m possession of 
the throne of Babylon. 

In addition to his achievements against 
the Kassites, Nebuchadnezzar I. comes 
before us as conqueror in wars with Elam, 
and lord of Mesopotamia and also oi the 
“ western land ” ; he therefore, for the 
last time indeed, extended the suzerainty 


of Babylon right down to the Mediterra- 
nean. His wars with Elam prove that, 
under his predecessors, the misery which 
the invasions of Kidin-khutrutash had 
already caused had become still more 
acute. Babylon itself had been captured, 
« . and the statue of Marduk car- 
away to Elam. Such a rape 
b ^ EUm signified the loss of 

^ national independence and a 

degiadation ol the country to a stale of 
vassaldom. Just as Marduk served in 
the temple of the stranger god, so the 
ruler of Babylon was no king, but a servant 
of the Elamite. So long as the image of 
the god was not m Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not style himself king, but 
governor, of Babylon. He did not as- 
sume the title ol “ king of Babylon ’’ until 
he had brought back the statue of Marduk, 
which he could only do after a decisive 
victory over Elam. Songs have been pre- 
served to us which bewail the absence of 
Marduk from Babylon and commemorate 
his return. By Nebuchadnezzar’s suc- 
cesses some limit appears to have been 
set to the advance ol the Elamite, for a 
time at least. We shall see, when we come 
to describe the history of A.ssyria, that the 
victories of Nebuchadnezzar had great 
subsequent effects, and that a successful 
attack by Assyria, which led to the cap- 
ture of Babylon under Tiglath-pileser I., 
produced no permanent results. 

Not many facts are known of the reigns 
of the immediate successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I. Marduk-nadin-akhe, who suc- 
ceeded Bcl-nadin-apli upon the throne, 
fought with Tiglath-pileser I. and won 
, back Mesopotamia from him. 
God succeeded by Marduk- 

cLrieaoff shapik-zer-matn who appears 
to have extended the borders 
of Babylonia, and to have ruled a confede- 
racy of a large number of petty kings, or 
princes, over whom he had forced his 
suzerainty by conquest. He established 
friendly relations with Ashur-bel-kala, 
king of Assyria, and on his return after 
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visiting Assyria took up his residence at : Aa-aplu-usur, but beyond the fact that he 
Sippar m preference to Babylon. He was ruled for six years, nothing else is known 
succeeded by a usurper, Adad-aplu-iddina, of his reign. 

in whose reign a disaster overwhelmed We see, therefore, that Babylonia was 
the country. This was the invasion of completely powerless and the prey of 

the Sutu, tribes of Aramican every foreign invader, of the Elamites 

Aramaeans overran both Nor- above all, if they were not dislodged by 

d Southern Babylonia, the Assyrians. The period of these three 

* and ravaged the country from dynasties embraces about the years looo- 

end to end. We know that the great 960, and at its exjiiry we shall find Assyria, 

temple of the sun-god at Sippar was which had been hitherto powerless, once 

destroyed by them, and for many years more bent on advance, 

the effect of this invasion must have been We do not know who overthrew the 
felt. Not even the full names of Adad- Elamites, or what othcT causes brought a 

aplu-iddina’s three successors are known, new dynasty into power. 'J'he list of 

I ;:t WT may infer that they occupied them- kings from this point is mutil.ifed, and \yc 

selves in rallying the resources of Babylon have until about 750 practically no 

and in making good the havoc wiought accounts except the Assyi lan. From these 
by the hoides of the Sutu. lattei we can learn c^iutc cleaily w^hat was 

The dynasty wTich succoedcxl that of the distinctive featuie of this ])ei lod, even 

Isin upon the Babylonian throne came it we cannot gi\e an account of the 

from the “ ('ountry of the Sea,” from o t 1 • sc'paratc' leigns. Habyloni.i, 

w'hich it took its name. '1 wo of tlie thiee ^ pn/e foi winch the two 

kings of winch it was composc'd biw gieat state's of Assyria and 

Kassite names, [ind w’Cie probably descen- Elam w'eie dis])ntmg. wn^ at 

dants ol the Kassitc rulers of Southein this time' floodt'd by a migiation ^11111- 

Babylonia. That the dynasty o(Tuj)i(‘d lar to those' of the Semites, wTo had 

Northern Babylonia and rule'd at Babylon settle'd thc'ie, and had thoioughlv 

may be' nileru'd from the fact that its adojited Babyloni.in e iistonis. Fi 0111 this 

founder, Simmash-shijiak, was buried 
in the palace of Saigon. During his 
H'lgn lie ])artly lelmilt the tenijile' 
ol the siiii-god at Sipjiar, winch 
the Sutu had de'stroyed in Adad- 
aplu-iddina’s leign. Simmash- 
shipak was Miee'eedcd by Fa- 
in ukin-ze'r, wiio re'igned for only a 
fe'W' months. The last king of the 
dynasty was Kashshu-nadin-akhe, 
m wiiose short re'ign of three years 
the tern] lie at Sij:>par expenemced 
fresh misfortunes. 

Another short dynasty of three 
kings succeeded that of the Country 
of the Sea. It is termed in the 
kings list the dynasty of Bazi, 
anei in it w'c may jirobably see 
another line of foreigners who 
occupied the Babylonian throne. 

The three rulei s were termed Eul- 
mash-shakin-shurn, Ninib-kudurri- 
usur, and Shilanum-shukamuna, 
and the total length of their reigns 
was little more than twenty years. 

They were succeeded by an Elam- 
ite, whom the native chrono- 
graphers reckon as having formed 
a dynasty by himself. His name invaders carrying off the nations gods 

*1., After every invasion the Assyrians, or Elamites, carried away 

has recently been recovered as the Babylonian gods, thereby reducing the country to vassaldom 
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migration we can picture to ourselves the 
constant ebb and flow of such a method 
of occupation ; a similar instance is 
afforded by the circumstances attending 
the seizure of Palestine by the Hebrews. 
The Chaldacans thenceforth pressed into 
Babylonia, inhabited the 
open country, and tried to 
gain possession of the towns. 

However prominent the 
* Chaldieans may be in the 
subsequent history, and how- 
ever many details we have 
recovered of their relations 
to Babylonia, we cannot yet 
form lor ourselves any 
satisfactory picture ol their 
national characteristics. All 
the Chalcl.Tans, indeed, who 
a r e m e n 1 1 o n e d b e a i 
tlioroughly l^a by Ionian 
names. No new t*lemcnt in 
the language can be ascer- 
tained to have bcH'n intro- 
duced by their invasion ol 
Babylonia, so that w'e can 
obtain no clue to their 
original race. Since they 
evidently ad\ anced from 
the south and first occupied 
the districts on the Persian 
(iiilf, they may jiossibly be 
regarded as Semites, who 
immigrated Irom Eastern 
Arabia, while the previous 
migrations, starting more 
tioni the west, went first marduk-i 
tow^ard Mesopotamia and This successor . 



MARDUK-NADIN-AKHE 


chieftains of the Chaldaeans are termed 
r a* sard : that is the Arabic pronunciation 
of the word for chieftain (Hebrew, ro'sh). 
The only god whose cult may perhaps be 
reckoned to have been introduced by the 
Chaldceans is the war god — designated as, 
or identified with, Girra, 
whom Nabopolassar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Nerighssar 
bring into prominence. 

Thus we find henceforth 
by the side of a scries ol 
Aramaean tribes of Babj^- 
lonia a number of Chaldcxan 
principalities or slocks, which 
are designated by Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians as a 
“ house," or tribe, of their 
})rincely family. For ex- 
ample, Bit-Iakin, a district 
m the "Country of the Sea," 
from wliK'h these ruleis had 
shortly before tins time 
occupied the throne ol 
Babylon, Bit-Sa’alli, Bit- 
Shilani, Bit-Ainukkani, Bit- 
Admi, Bit-Dakun, m the 
immediate vicinity of Baby- 
lon cind Borsippa. and others. 
The one aim ol (‘a( h of their 
priiK'es natm ally was to gam 
])ossession of the adjacent 
large towns, and, as a cul- 
minating tnumjih, to becomi' 
king ol Babylon. The Chal- 
da‘an was the third candidate 
>in-Tkhe for the royal thi one ol Baby- 


Northcin Babylonia. Accord- regained Mesopc 
mg to this theory, the Chaldiean migra- 
tion would have taken jdace betw'een 
the Arama-’an and the Arabian, and 
the Chaldacans would have their nearest 
kinsmen in these two groups ol nations, 
^ or would be identified wath 

o were them. If they wane 


of Nebuchadnezzar loil who apjieai ed at t hlS tlTUi* 


regained Mesopotamia from Assyria 


rk lA ? Semites, their rapid assimila- 
Ohaidaeansr of the conditions existing 

m Babylonia is explained, for other 
stocks akin to them in language were 
already settled there, and Aramaean tribes 
had, as we shall see, already spread over 
Babylonia. The scanty facts that we can 
collect at present for a characterisation of 
the Chaldccans accord well with this view. 
The designation of Ur, the City of the 
Moon, as Kamarine is traced to Berossus. 
That may be explained from Arabic, in 
which <iafnar signifies the moon. The 


ma from Assyria 

Elam, and the Babylonian jiopulation 
was less and less able to assert its 
indejiendence. With such a state ol 
affairs no continuity of development 
W'as jiossible. On the whole, the Chal- 
dicans and Elamites joined cause, 
while the Assyrian kings endeavoured to 
ajipear as the jirotectors ol the national 
independence, or wiiat they chose to 
regard as such. The course of the struggle 
displays a continual fluctuation, until 
nu iA Chaldieans attained theii 

Rule object with the fall of Assyria, 

Bab lo and Babylon, under a Chaldccan 
* ^ dynasty, once more assumed 
a place among the great powers. The 
facts we can collect from the period 
when Assyria had not as yet regained 
the supremacy in Babylonia arc very 
few, and hardly go beyond accounts 
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WILD ANIMALS AS TRIBUTE FROM THE PRINCE OF SUKHI 
Sukhi, one of the chief Aramaean Euphrates states, was under Baby- 
lonian influence, but was subjugated by Ashurnasirpal, king of Assyria. 


of wars with Assyria. The first king of 
the dynasty, who was probably Nabu- 
mukin-apli, reigned for thirty-six years. 
It seems as if in a record dating from his 
time the dominion over Mesopotamia was 
still ascribed to liim, about pfio B.c. He 
must have been the last Babylonian king 
who could pnd(‘ himself on the possession 
of that dis- 
trict ; for about 
this very time 
the Assyrian 
kings also bear, 
without fui - 
ther interruj)- 

lon, the title 
m question. 

The list ol 
kings assigns 
to his succes- 
sor, whose 
name is broken 
off, a reign of 
eight months ; 
after that there is a great gap until 
Nabonassar, who came to the throne m 
747 

Some of the names of the kings in 
this period we cannot determine con- 
clusively. We know Shamash-mudam- 
rniq from his war with Assyria under 
Adad-nirari III. He died 
during this war, and Nabu- 
shum-ishkun became king 
with Assyrian help. He 
was, therefore, certainly 
a Babylonian ; his pre- 
decessor, a Chaldaian. 

This IS in accordance with 
the fact that a successor, 
who showed hostility to 
Assyria, was apparently 
in turn a Chaldaean. Then 
follows, possibly, an un- 
known king. After this, 
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Nabu-aplu«iddma reigned 
at least thirty-one years, 
and died in 854. He was 
an opponent of Ashur- 
nasirpal and Shalmaneser, 
and during the reign of the 
former tried to foice his 
way along the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. In tht 
year 879 B.c. he suppoited 
the prince of Sukhi on the 
Euphrates, who was under 
Babylonian influence, 
against Assyria ; but 
Ashurnasirpal defeated the Babylonian 
forces. The manner in which he speaks of 
this victory suggests that Nabu-aplu-iddina 
was a Chaldaean ; and this is borne out 
by the eagerness with which, in an in- 
scription of his own, commomoi ating the 
restoration of the temple ot Sipjiar, lu 
rejrresents himself as a good Bal)ylonian. 

Undei his reign 
Assyi la did not 
venture to 
encroach on 
Babylon it- 
self ; Ashur- 
nasirjral con- 
tented liimself 
with Mcso])o- 
t a in 1 a , an d 
seems later to 
have e.xtended 
his })ower to- 
ward Northern 
Babylonia. 

N a b u -aphi- 
iddma's death, m 854 B.c., was, as 
usually happens m the East, the signal 
for disputes about the succession be- 
tween Ills two sons Marduk-shum- 
iddina and Marduk-bel-usati. In accord- 
ance with the directions of the deceased 
monarch, they had divided Babylonia 
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ASHURNASIRPAL ON ONE OF HIS CAMPAIGNS AGAINST BABYLONIA 
During the days of Babylonia’s weakness the Assyrians rraeatedly invaded the country, besieging and sacking the 
cities. This bas-relief shows the king himself in the fight, and also illustrates the use of the battering-ram. 


between thorn, so that the former received Chaldaian princes, while Marduk-shum- 
Northern Babylonia with Babylon, the iddina reigned under x\ssyrian ]>rotection. 
latter Southern Babylonia, and with it Shalmaneser n atm ally possessed fiom the 
the oiiginal home of the Chalda;ans. first the north of Babylonia, which, from 
The war between the Chaldaian prince the time of Ashurnasirpal was under the 
and the Babylonian king naturally broke immediate government of Assyria. It 
out at once, and the Chahkean forces seems, indet*d, that at the close of his 
displayed their mvaiiablc superior ity to reign, when the revolt ol his son Ashur- 
the Babylonian. The Babylonian Mar- danm-apli drove him out of Assyr a he 
duk-shuin-iddina summoned the Assyrian relied on this part of his kingdom, and 
king, Shalmaneser IT, to his aid, and m that his son Shamshi-Adad made it and 
return he consented to hold his crown MesojHitamia the base oi his operations 
from him as a vassal ; the Assyrian king for the subjugation ol A.>syria. 
did not neglect such a favourable ojipor- The impossibility of inierlering effec- 
tunity of realising the object of Assyrian tively in Babylonia at tins time could not 
policy, the practical sovereignty of Baby- fail to pr(‘sent to the ever watchful 
Ionia. The “ dial dcx*an peasants ” of Mar- Chalda*ans another welcome ojijiortunity 
duk-bel-usati fled before his veteran troops of attack .So soon, therelore, as Shamshi- 
back into their swamjis. Shalmaneser Adad was free from some of his most 
marched into the towns of Babylonia, pressing enemies he tinned his attention 
offered the sacrifices as supreme lord of the to Babylon, where, aftei the death — or 
country, and received the homage of the the expulsion— of Marduk-shurn-iddina, in 




ASHURNASIRPAL IN 


HIS CHARIOT BEFORE A BESIEGED CITY Mansdi 

A spirited Assyrian bas-relief from Nineveh. Note the embl^ of Ashur, the Assyrian god, in the top left- 
hand corner, assisting the besiegers by shooting an arrow. This bas-relief is now in the British Museum. 
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823 B.C., we now fiml Marduk-balatsu-iqbi 
as king, a Chaldaian prince, who was 

< supj)orted by the Kaldi, Babylonian- 

2 Aramajln tribes, and Elam. He was 

3 thus another oi the Chalda;ari chiefs who 
g by Elamite aid— standing thus in the 

< same relation to Elam as Marduk-shum- 
2j iddina to Assyria — mounted the throne 
g of Babylon. We see, therefore, for Hie 
a: first time, a condition of things which 
5 we shall find rep(‘atedly — Ashur or Elam 
g* as the suzerain ol tlie leignmg king in 

Babylon. 

® No early success of vShamshi-Adad 
cu against the Babylonians is mentioned m 
^ his mscri])tion ; on th(‘ other hand, 
^ campaigns against Chakkea and Babylon 
^ in 81J and 812 are lecorded. I'he first 
X presupposes a deleat of the Chaldaean 
^ king by Assyria, and with it the estabhsli- 
S nunt ol the Assyrian su})reinacy. Th(‘ 
g second coincides with the vear of the 
< accession ol Adad-mran fV. 'Peihaps th(‘ 
g Chaldieans, who were not ihoroughl}' 
j subdued, on the accesMon of the lu^w 
X king, returned to the attack. Ba’u-akhi- 
jjJ iddina seems at this time to have be(‘n 
X king ol Babylon. He was conquered and 
^ captured by the Assyrians ; and Adad- 
3 niraii, just as vShaimaneser previously, 
g now sacrificed in the towns as supreme 
D sovcieign. It is not certain whether all 
X this hapjrened in 812, or only on the expe- 
3 ditions ol y()i) and 7^5 against NoithcTii 
w Babylonia, and ol 7(^1 against C'hald;ea, 

^ about which we know nothing. d'hi" 

5 much is certain in any case, that this age 
S IS marked by attempts ol the Chald.x*an 
5 princes to gam the Babylonian throne 
tti under Elamite protection and supremacy, 

^ varied by periods during which Assyria 
^ asserted her sujiremacy, as long as other 
o claims were not made on her. On every 
® change of monarch, or when Assyria is 
Z otherwise engaged, fresh attempts are made 
5 to shake off her yoke. The same spectacle 

2 we find elsewhere, and to it the prophets 
testify most clearly m the case of Judah 

3 and Israel —namely, two great parties 

J in the country, who rely on two different 
lx, great with a continual shifting 

S and'cjmf^ng from one to the other, 
a We not told whom Adad-niiari set 
^ up as king in Babylon, and we possess 
< little information about the ensuing period, 

^ since after Adad-nirari the Assyrian power 

once more diminished and its influence 
over Babylonia waned. But Assyria did 
not abandon her sut^remacy without a 
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struggle, for many expeditions against 
Clialda:*a are recorded. Thus, theie was 
one immediately on the new monarch’s 
a( cession in 783 and 782 under Shalmaneser 
HI., and under the same king m 777; 
also, under his successor, Ashur-dan III., 
immediately on his accession in 771, 
there was an expedition to Northern 
Babylonia, and in yix) one to Chahhea. 
The explanation is afforded by the former 
condition of things, and wo can imagine 
tJie course of events iroin the expeditions 

ol Shalmaneser and Adad- 

nirari. Since we possess no 
insciij)tions of the Assyrian 
kings recording these events, 
ami have only the briet 
notices in the chionicles con- 
ceining them, wt; do not 


know the 
B.ibyloman 
whom the 
(hiected. 

Assyi lan 
h<ive luvii 
tio\(‘d in 


names oi tin* 
kings against 
e\])e( lit 10ns wt'i'c 



Assyiian mlluence must 
h<ive luvii ('ompletely des- ||i|ite^ik|J|iW|||k and a stable government were 
tioy'd in tlu* siicc(‘e(ling hardly coni{«itible with thr 

levolts between 7(13 and 74(1, want ol cohesion among t lit 

and Babylonia was thus left Chald'cans themsehas, and 

at the mercy oi the Chal- with the natural opposition 

(keans. The fust lad betw'een tiie gre(‘dy mvadei^ 

l(‘ani is tlie name-tiom the and the wealthy, timid popula- 

Babylonian list ot kings — ol tion ol ttu^ 

King Nabu-shum-islikun IT, The next king is Naim- 

who leigned until 718. We nasir, or, m the loiin undei 

possess recoid concerning which tlie Ptolemaic canon 

iiiin. Irom which n ly has ])resei\ed tlie 

])icture the condition ol Baby- Xabonassar ; he leigned irom 

at this time. Nairn- 747 to 734 n.r. d'he 

shum-imbi, the governor of stances just mentioned con- 

Borsippa, the sister towm ol tinned under lus rule, and 

Babylon, makes a report disturbanci's m Boisipjiasuch 

tonceinmg certain building ^ ^ as those described by Nabu- 

oi)eiations m the temiile ol CTb-ffljrTTiimiil in shum-imbi led to an attemiit 

Nebo, and says : ^ Then in the part of that city to 

Jk 3 isij)pa, the town of law shake off his yoke, which the 

and order, there arose sedi- in whose temple at Borsippa there king took .strong nuMsuies to 
tinn hnvnr nnninr tmrl arose revolt agfamst the Chaldaeans TU/.vo 


Nabu-shum-imbi, the governor of Bor- 
sippa. In the niglil, like a thief, he 
collected foes and bandits, and led 

them into the temple of Nebo 

They raised an ujiroar. But the men of 
Horsippa and others, wdio came to the 
rescut‘, .siiriounded the house of the 
governor and protected it with bows and 
with arrows.” Thus we find what we should 
expect : the king ol Babylon is a Cbald.Tan 
ol the sto(*k of Dakuri, and the Chak’ajans 
and Araimeans take j)ossession ol the 

■ territory oi the towns which 

are divided by internal leuds. 
It IS not surprising that under 
such conditions the wealthy 
classes liailed the ajipeardiice 
ol an Assvrian king as their 
salvation, and the same phe- 
nomenon will meet us again 
m the subsequent liistory. 
The ('haldit’an dominion sjgm- 
ru‘d anandiy lor Babylonia ; 
loi a strong Chakkean jiiince 

[ and a stable government were 
hardly coiuj edible with the 
want ol cohesion among the 
Chaldieans lliemselves, and 
with the natural opposition 
betw’een tlie gre(*(ly mvadeis 
and the wealthy, timid popula- 
lion ol th(‘ towns. 

The next king is Na])u- 
nasir, or, m the loim undei 
which the Ptolemaic canon 
has j)resci\ed tlie name, 
Xabonassar; lie leigned from 
747 7J4 ^ circum- 

stances just mentioned con- 
tinued under lus rule, and 
dislurbaiK(‘s m Boisipjiasuch 
as those described by Nabu- 
shum-imbi led to an attempt 
^dy to 

shake off his yoke, which the 


lion, havoc, uproar, and arose revolt agramst the 
1 evolution ; under the rule ol tli^ king any 

Nabu-shum-ishkun, oi Bit-Dakuri, the rela 

Babylonians, men ol Borsippa and Ion 

Dushulti from the bank of the Euphrates, issii 

all Chaldieans, Aramaeans, Dilbateans, ceri 

turned for a long season their arms esti 

against each other, and defeated each the 

other, and waged war with the men Nal 

oi Borsipjia about their boundary. And as ’ 

Nabu-shum-iddina (a high official of was 

the temple of Nebo), instigated on rofe 

his own responsibility a revolt against In t 


jtthechaidaeans v,yppi-^v,v;. There QIC scarcely 
any actions of Xabonassar himsell to 
relate. Berossus, the historian ot Baby- 
lon under the Seleucids, states that he 
issued .some enactnu'nts — it is not yet 
certain what their nature was — relative to 
establishing an era. As a matter of fact, 
the Ptolemaic canon, which has brouglit 
Nabonassar's name into jorcminence, 
as well as a Babylonian chronicfe, which 
was written under Darius, beg n with 
reference to lus reign m the year 747. 
In the third year ot Xabonassar, 745 n.c., 
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mauguTated a new era for Assyria 
with tho accession of rigfatb-pileser IV.; 
and Banylonia was immediately aware 
of the changec/ orcfer of things. The 
object ol the first expedition of the new 
king was Babylonia, where he chastised 
the Aramreans and the most northerly 
Chaldiean tribes, and placed Nabonassar 
under his protection. We may conclude 
from this that he was not a Chaldaean, 
but a Babylonian. Tiglath-pileser, who 
henceforth styled himsell king ol Sumer 
and Akkad and king of the 
lour quarters oi the world, 
came on his expedition as 
far as Nippur. Presumably 
the Cliakkeans submitted, 
and he could not pursue 
his object further, owing to 
disturbances threatening 
from Armenia and Syria. 

Nabonassar, therefore, 
reigned under Assyrian 
protection. If a revolt 
at Borsippa shows that 
his power did not extend 
beyond the city boundaries 
of Babylon, it was not, on 
the one hand, to the interest 
of Assyria to sjiare Nabo- 
nassar his little difficulties ; 
on the other hand, Tiglath- 
pileser was really lor the 
moment too much occupied 
to trouble himself more 
about Babylon than was 
urgently necessary. It says, 
however, much tor Nabo- 
nassar ’s reputation that for 
fourteen years no Ctiakkean 
made an effort to make 
himself master of Babylon. 

Nabonassar died m the 
year 734 b.c., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nabu- 
nadm-zer, abbreviated to 



A KING’S HISTORY 
Nadinu, so that the name This day prism u inscribed with accounts then 
ajipears as Nadios in the campaigrns of 

Ptolemaic canon. He reigned two years, 

734 and 733, when one of the rebellions, 
which might be expected, broke out. 

The king was dejiosed by a governor of 
a province, Nabu-shum-ukin, a Baby- 
lonian therefore, and consequently a 
leader of the anti-Ass3Tian party. The 
latter enjoyed less than two months of 
royal sovereignty, when he had to give 
way to the Chaldaean Ukin-zir, or Chinzer 
in the Ptolemaic canon, the prince of 
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Uit-Amukam from yiz to 736. Assyria 
was thus forced affain to interfere ■ foi 
a Chaldican on tlje throne of BabvJon 
couW have no other object than to win 
for himself the whole of Babylonia, 
winch Tjghitlhpikser had until then pos- 
sessed. So soon, therefore, as the Jattei 
had arranged affairs m Syria, and had 
captured Damascus, where the siege alone 
had secured three years of uninterrupted 
rule to rkm-zir, he turned against Baby- 
lonia. occiqucd Bit-Amukani, the home 
of Hkin-zir, as well as other 
Clipkkean provinces, and 
took Ukm-zir himsell 
prisoner. In order to put 
an end to the endless dis- 
orders, he resolved, in 
sj)ite of the troublesome 
character of the obligation, 
to be })iesent annually at 
the New Year’s icstival in 
Babylon, to reside theie as 
much as possible, and to 
assume in person the crown 
ol the kingdom ol Bel ; and 
lor the lemaming two years 
of his life he commanded 
that he should be pro- 
claimed as king of Baliylon. 
Further, the lights ol the 
Babylonians wert' to be 
guarantet‘d. He, like other 
Assyrian kings who ado])ted 
a similar policy, bore as 
king of Babylon another 
name : thus Shalmaneser 
IV. was known in Babylon 
as Ululai, and Ashurbanijial 
as Kandalann. Tiglath- 
jiileser is entered in the 
Babylonian lists as Pulu 
a name by which he is 
mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

TrtTnquillity prevailed 
during these two 
Sennacherib, years y 2 () and 728, and 
during the reign of his successor, Shalman- 
eser, who from 727 to 722 also had himsell 
crowned king of Babylon. So soon, how- 
ever, as the great revolution in Assyria 
began, which, on his death, brought Sar- 
gon to the throne, a Chaldaean prince 
Marduk-aplu-iddina II., or, as we usually 
call him with the pronunciation given in 
the text of the Old Testament, Merodach- 
baladan, king of the “ Country of the 
Sea,” used the opportunity to wrest to 
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hirnbclf the Babylonian crown, having come 
to an agreement with Khumbanigash of 
ILlam. Sargon, it is true, (lUK'kly tried 
to exjiel him but liis Elamite piotcctor 
was also on the spot. A battle was fought 
near Dui-ilu, in which Sargon claimed 
the victory ior hirnselt, and the Baby- 
lonians for Khumbanigash. In any case, 
Saigon was comiielled to i(‘linquish the 
attern})t to expel Merodach-baladan from 
Pabylon He had, however, ndained a 
portion ot Northern Babvloma, and with 
it ])iir-ilu. iMerodach-baladan calls him- 
s(‘ll king of Babylon, king of Sumer and 
Akkad. H(‘ U'lgned as Merodach-baladan 
11 under Klamiti' ]irolection trom 721 to 
710, so long as Saigon, ])iecisely like Tig- 
l.ith-})ileser IV., was distrai'ted by the 
a hairs ol Syria, Palestine and Armenia. 

S.irgon, aftei ending his wais in these 
(oiuilnes, tuined his attention to l-labylon. 
and drov(‘ out Meiodach-baladan, who, 
aft('i the loss ol his tapital in tin* sea 
lountrv, J)iir-Iakin, sought leluge in the 
c'ourt ol Susa. Saigon was re(eiv(‘d in 
lhabylon by his ow-n ]iarty, and, above 
all by the jiriests as the saviour ol the 
city and the restorer ol older. He as- 
sumed the litk' ol “(iovernorof Babylon” 
— that is, he leprcsi'uted a king, though no 
one KMgiK'd as su( h by name I'rom yo() 
to 705 he held Ihabylon and the whole of 



MERODACH-BALADAN OF BABYLON 
A Chalda^an ktng^ who was twice driven from his 
throne, by Sargon and Sennacherib of Assyria The 
sculptor, following the custom, makes the king appear 
taller than the vassal whom he i& investing with a fief 


J^abylonia on these peculiar 
terms unlil his death. 

I'ndei the rule of Senna- 
cheiib, B.diylon enioyed tran- 
quillitv loi two ycciis more ; 
then a levolt broke out, wdiich 
brought a Babylonian, Marduk- 
zakn-shum, to the throne for a 
month. Merodach-baladan then 
seized the opportunity to occupy 
Babylon once more, wdth the 
help of Elam. His sovtTcignty 
did not, however last long this 
time, lor Sennacherib was not 
so taken up by other wars as 
Sargon had been during his jire- 
vious occupation of the throne, 
and he appeared before Baby- 
lon nine months alter Mero- 
dach-baladan’s return. The 
latter wais defeated at Kish, 
together with his Elamite 
auxiliaries, and fled, to Elam 
probably, where he awaited a 
fresh opportunity to make a 
CONQUESTS OF TiGLATH-PiLESER IN BABYLONIA descent upon Babylon. Senna- 
Tiglath-pileser IV., an Assyrian king, ruled in Babylon as Pulu after 

besieging and taking the principal Chaldaean cities. From a bas-relief. CheriD treated Baoylon nicrci- 
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fully, foi it was not the Babylonians who 
had revolted, and only the ])roj)erty of 
Merodach-baladan and his followers was 
confiscated. The Chaldreans were again 
driven back to their country, and the 
districts occupied by them were restored 
to the towns. Even the Aramc'ean tribes 
weie again kept within their own borders. 

bcnnachetih installed as king in Babylon 
Hel-ibni, prol^ably a Hab^donian ])rince, 
who had been brought u]) at the court 
of Nineveh (702 to 700). In the iollowing 
year, 702, two other provinces we e 
sei'ured on the frontier toward Elam. Bel- 
ibni may have had the best intc'iitions 
ot remaining loval to Assyiia, hut ciiTum- 
stanc(‘s w(M e too stiong loi liim. Pei haps 
Sennacherib’s ambition to make Nme\eh 


the first city of the East was already recog- 
nised. In any case, Bel-ibni was forced, 
while Sennacherib was occupied with 
Palestine, to break off with him, and — 
he can hardly have acted voluntarily — to 
(Miter into an alliance with Merodach- 
baladan, that IS to say, with his own rival, 
with another ])rmce of the Chakkeans, 
Mushezib-Maiduk, and with Elam. In 
Sennacherib’s absence he submitted. But 
]ust as the jieoplc of Palestine had takem 
up aims too late, so a miscalculation was 
made in Babylonia and Elam on the j)ie- 
sent occasion. Sennacherib raised the 
sic^ge oi Jerusalem, alter he had aheady 
occupied (he whole country, and, turning 
against his more lorniidalile o])ponents, 
quickly broke uj) the alliance. Merodach- 
baladan fled from the 
s(‘a-i'()untry to Elam, 
taking Ills gods with 
him ; the Chaldjean 

M us hez 1 b-M ar d u k 
withchew into his 
swamjis ; and Bel- 
ibni was iorced to 
rtdurn wilh his fol- 
lowers to the place 
whence lie li.id come 
— namely, to the c'ouit 
ol Nmev'eh. We see 
from this treatment 
of liirn th.it he had 
joinc'd Elam and the 
Chaldfeans only under 
com|>ulsion, otherwi.se 
assmedly a siwerer 
penalty would have 
l)('en meted out to 
him. At Babylon, 

Assur-nadm-shum, a 
son ol Sennacherib, 
was installed as king, 
and reigned from ()()() 
to r)()4 B.c. 

Merodach-b a 1 a d a n 
must have died soon 
afterwards, for he is 
never mentioned again. 
Disturbances occurred 
m Elam, and thus 
Babylonia enjoyed 
quiet for five years. 
In the year 694 Senna- 
cherib made an e.x- 
jiedition m order to 
drive out that part of 
the population of the 
sea-country which had 



SENNACHERIB’S NAVY ON THE PERSIAN GULF 
An expedition sent by Sennacherib to disperse the Chaldaeans, who constituted 
a danger which continually menaced Babylonia. From an Assyrian bas-relief. 
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fled at one lime with Merodach- 
baladan to Elam, and had settled 
in some towns on the coast, and 
thus to do away with a danger 
which continually menaced Baby- 
lonia. He describes in detail how 
he built ships for the purjiose, 
which were brought on the 'i'lgris 
up to Opis, thence to the Eu- 
])hrates, and so down to the 
Persian Gulf. He himself cau- 
tioudy kej)t tar away from the 
dangerous element, but ordered liis 
army to be trans})orted by sea to 
IClam. His forces marched some 
way up the Karim, devastated the 
])r()vinc(‘s on the coast ol Elam, 
and dis]iersed or captmed the 
C'haldieans who were settled there 

While the Assyrian aimy was 
statJoiKHl in IClam, Khalludush, 
king of Elam, did not remain idle. 

He ent(‘red Babylonia near Dur- 
ilu on the ordinal y military load, 
cajituied Sippar, took Assur-nadm- 
slnim prisoner, and carried him 
back With him to Elam. He 
appointed Nergal-iishe/ib, a Baby- 
lonian, king 111 Babylon. Senna- 
cherib tells us only ot the heroic courage 
with w'hich he had faced the raging sea 
and oi Ins success m Elam, We hear 
ol till' Elamite countei-move Irom the 
Babylonian chionicles alone. Nothing 
more tianspires as to Assiii-nadm-shum, 
the deposed son of Sennacheiib. 

The new king jiossessed at first only 
the north ot Babylonia ; he tried now 
to drive the Assyrians out of 
the south also, and captured 
Nip]uir. But rriik, wdnch seems 
to have joined his side, w^as 
lecajHured by the Assyrians, and soon 
atterwards the latter appeared m front ot 
Nippur. Nergal-ushezib met them m the 
open field, but was deteated and taken 
prisoner. He had reigned only a year and 
a half — 6()4 to 693 B.c. While Sennachei ib 
m this same year undertook a punitive 
expedition against Elam, the above- 
mentioned Chaldiean, Mushezib-^Iarduk, 
seized the opportunity to establish him- 
self firmly in Babylon, and reigned from 
6 c) 2 to 6c)8. He allied himself clo.sely wuth 
Elam, and actually sacrificed the temjfle 
treasures of Marduk in order to pay to 
the Elamite, Umman-menanu, his “ pre- 
sents,” or what was, in reality, his tribute. 
This shows that once more the sacerdotal 



An Elamite 
King in 
Babylon 


FIGHTING IN THE CHALDiEAN MARSHES 
An Assyrian representation of a skirmish in Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign against Merodach-baladan and his Elamite auxiliaries. 


])artv sujiported Assyria. It w^as not so 
easy a task this time loi Sennacherib to 
(hive out Elam — tor that w’as the real 
issue at stake. In the year (xji a battle 
was tought at Khaliile, in Northern 
Babylonia, with Umman-m(‘nanu, his 
vassal, Mushezib-Marduk, the sem of 
Merodach-baladan. and the other Chal- 
decans. Sennacherib gives a very magnifi- 
cent aiToimt of the battle, m which he 
naturally claims the victory. The Babylo- 
nian chionicle makes Ibnman-mcnanu 
the vittor, and is correct m so far as 
Sennacherib gamed no success, for Babyhm 
remained under Elamite protection. In 
the year ()8() Umman-menanu was struck 
dowm by apoplexy. 

In the same year Babylon fell into 
Simnachcnbfs hands, and Mushczib- 
Marduk was carried prisonei to Assyria. 
We must assume that m this revolt there 
w'as no strong jiro-Assyrian party in 
_ Babylon, for it is clear that 

a y on Sennacherib’s policy aimed at 

Destroyed by 

Sennacherib 


the rum of Babylon. The 
alliance with the Chaldaeans 
had been, therefore, a struggle of despera- 
tion, and Sennacherib now lost no time in 
reaching his goal by the shortest road. 
Babylon was completely destroyed and its 
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gods taken to Assyria. It has hitherto 
been supposed that during the years which 
followed its destruction by Sennacherib 
the city ot Babylon ceased to exist as a 
The Cit political activity. The 

Laid * ^ Babylonian chronicle slates 
Waste interrognuni of eight 

years now took jilace, while the 
list ol kings assigns these eight years 
to Sennacherib. But a chronicle that ha. 
recently been dis{'overcd allows us to 
form a pictiiie ol what took ]ilacc during 
a portion of this troubled period. It has 
hitherto been conjectuied tliat no attempt 
was made to lebuild tlie (a])ital until 
the revel sal oi S('nnachenb’s ])ohcy by 
his son Esarliaddon, upon the latter’s 
accession to the throne. But we now 
know that tlu‘ Baliylonians themselves 
did not remain in.uti\e, and th.it at l(‘ast 


learn from the new chronicle that they 
were not left for long in undisturbed 
possession, for a certain man named 
Erba-Marduk, the son of Marduk-shakin- 
shum, “ smote them with the sword and 
defeated them, and he took the fields 
and the gardens from them and gave 
them unto the men of Babylon and 
Borsippa.’' It Is also recorded that in the 
same year Erba-Marduk set up the throne 
ol Mardnk in Esagila, and the chronicle 
implies that he reliuilt that temple, and 
also the tem])le of Ezida in Borsippa. 
It IS therefore ceitain that Erba-Marduk 
made good to soim* extent the damage 
done to the city of Scnnacheiib, though 
the resources at Ins disjxisal did not enable 
him to attempt the rebuilding of Babylon 
on the lavish scale inaugurated a few 
years later by Esarliaddon. Moreo\'(‘i 



ASHURBANIPAL OVERCOMES THE ELAMllES 
Ashurbanipal's successes against Elam deprived that country of power of making encroachments on Babylonia. This 
bas-relief shows his soldiers carrying off Elamite spoil and captives, and scribes taking count of the heads of the slain 

one native king occiijiied the Babylonian wc may see evidcncti rii a shrewd i)ohc> 

throne during tins period. It is probable on his jiart in the rebuilding of the temples, 

that during the year following the with- lor by re-establislnng the w'orship oi 

drawal ol the Assyrian army, and the Marduk and Nabu, he strengthened his 

deportation of Mushezib-Marduk, Babylon owm claims to the tliromx He had already 

did he desolate and m part deserted by secured the gratitude of thi* Babylonians 

its inhabitants. by the recovery and lestoration of tlum 

It iKieded the ajijieaiance ol another lands ; his subsecpu‘nt revival of the 

loe to call loith a leader, who should national religion, and his ])erformancc of 

rally the citizens and attempt to restore the coronation ceremony, which con- 

order and organised government. The sis ted of grasping the hands ol the national 

necessary impetus was soon given by the god, raised him from the position of a 

descent of Aramaeans, who saw' m the jiopular leader, and set him upon the 

destruction of the detences oi Babylon a « v i Babylonian throne. It is thus 

favourable oppoitiinity lor seizing the deal that he was recognised as 

fertile plain in the neighbouihood of the . . king by the official priesthood, 

capital. Their laid was at first successful, but how long he succeeded m 

for they seized and occupied the cultivated retaining his position it is not possible 
lands and gardens in the neighbourhood at present to determine. That other 
ol Babylon and of Borsippa. But we external foes beside the Arama’ans hoped 
l ()20 
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to profit by the comparatively defenceless 
state ot Babylon is clear Irorn the fact 
lliat Esarhaddon, befoni iclmildiiif^ the 
('ity, had hist to exj)el Chaldfcan settlers 
who had succeeded in gaming a foothold 
111 the district. 

After the murder of Sennacherib, the 
hist act of his son Esarhaddon after his 
accession was to give commands for the 
(oniplele lebmlding of the town and the 
t(‘in})lc ol Marduk While Sennachenl) 
had l)een Iht' representative of a jmrely 
As-ynaii, and Ihereiore strongly military 
])(>licy, Esarhaddon, like Sargon, had to 
lelv upon the juiests. The rebuilding of 
Babylon thus entirely came within the 
s('()pe of their (dfoi ts. The other party, 
liowever, was not dissolved ujion the death 
ot Seiinacfiei ib , it was indeed deeply rooted 
in Assyri.in polity. 'I'lie two jxuties 
s(>(‘m to have tound leaders m the two 
])iin((‘s, Aslniibaiiipal and Sliamash-sluim- 
iikm. We shall s(‘i‘ m tr(*ating ot Assyrian 
history how, pist when Babylon was 
H'ady, tind the (piestion at issue was a 
)(■()(( iijKitioii ot the tliiono ol Ikibylon, 
till' luilitarv {)arty Ion (‘(1 lilsarhiiddon to 
lillow its 1hm(I, Asliiu banipal. to be ciowikhI 
king ot Assyiia, and thereby to ensure 
its power. His iatlior eould only sec me 
Babylon for Shtiiuash-shum-ukm, and 
pel haps SoutlKM'n Ikibyloma. In the year 
b()S Ilu‘ statiu' ot Marduk was iirought 
back to Babylon and the tw^i pi ineos weie 
prgc'laimed kings ot then lesjiec ti\e re.ilms 
(luring then latliei’s litetime. The exist- 
mg (oiulition was, however, the same 
iis the old B<il)Nlon was the pioteetoiate 
ot Assyria, and the neiv king ot Assyria 


sacrificed in Babylon, Sippar, and Kutha 
to the Babylonian gods as their protector. 

The old feud was thus revived, and an 
outbreak of hostilities was only a mailer 
ol time. Aftei a senes ol yeais lull of 
prosperity and brotheily love had been 
recorded m the inscriptions ol both kings, 
the struggle began anew. Shamasli- 
slium-iikin sought alliances in whatever 
countries he could find enemies ot Assyria, 
and that was practieally wherexer the 
Assyrian ])()wer was lelt oi leaned. Elam, 
the Aialis, tlie western eountnes, Pales- 
tine and (iutium (the iKiithern coun- 
tries), armed against Assyria. In the wai 
which now broke out the question was 
once moie to be decided whether Assyria 
or Babylon was to rule the East. The 
war really began toward the “ fifties '' 
ol the seventh ('entury B.c. by the refusal 
of Shamash-shum-ukin to allow his 
brother Ashui banipal to otter the sacri- 
fices. to which he was entitled as pro- 
tector, m the Babylonian towns. It 
ended watli t(‘iiil)U‘ siegt‘s of Sippar, 
Kiitlia, and Babylon, and the death of 
Shamasli-sliiim-ukm m lh(‘ f jm*s into 
wliuh, a('cordmg to A dmrbampal’s 
account, his despairing su])](*ets east him. 
The war ended in 648 ; and Babylonia 
liad sufttued so miu li during its j)i ogress 
that it lemained ciuiet loi some time. 
The Assyrian king Aslnii banipal wore 
the royal ciown ol Babylon Iroin (147 to 
()2() B.c. under the name ol Kandalanu. 
His Slid esses against Elam dejuived that 
eountiy oi the jiow'er ot making iiirthei 
cm loacliJiKuits on Babylonia. The land 
thus enioyed ri'st until his di‘ath. 



BABYLONIAN GODS TAKEN BY THE ASSYRIANS TO SERVE IN ASSYRIAN TEMPLES 
In the ye r b 0 , after the expulsion of the Elamites, Babylon fell mto the hands of Sennacherib. He com 
pletely destroyed the city and carried off its gods, as represented above, to serve Assyrian gods in Assyrian temples 
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THE NEW BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 


ITS LAST BRIEF ERA OF SPLENDOUR 


AT the death of Ashurbanipal we find on 
the throne of Babylon a ChakUean, 
Ndbopolassar. We do not know whudi ol 
tile petty Chakhtan principalities was his 
native country. It is very probable that 
at hist he wore the crown of B(‘l, with the 
approbation, or at least with the constuit, 
of Assyria. During the first jieriod Ik* 
avoided any open ru])ture with Ashur-ctil- 
ilaiii— that is to s<iy, he recognised his 
protectoiate At first he posst'ssed only 
Babylon ; the lest of Babylonia remained 
Assyrian. \Vc have no inlormation as to 
the sc])arate stages in his advancement to 
power. All that is certain is that Babylon 
(lid not venture on any action against 
Assyii«i on her own resources, but con* 
(('died h(*r plans until the alliance* with 
Media w'as lorined. As the royal house ol 
Assyi'ia was relat(‘d by marriage witli that 
of the Ashkuza, Nabo])olassar’s son was 
obliged to marry a Median ]irincess We 
.... have sc‘en that Nabopolassar 
- alter boc) nc. was m jiossession 
Medes^ ot Mc*s{)|)otamia, and that the 
downfall ot Assyria was chiefly 
the work ol the Medes, Wh(*n matteis 
had come to this pitc h, fit* was alieady old 
or sick ; his son Nebuchadnc*zzai II. 
was already holding the reins of govern- 
ment. He was assigned, therefore, the 
duty of subjugating the western j)r(nan(es, 
a task which m itself would have jiresented 
little difficulty, since the Assyrian gov- 
ernors, after the iall of Nineveh, killed to 
hold their own m the provinces where the 
Assyrian rule was universally detested. 
It was therefore to be exjiected of these 
that they would submit to their new ruler, 
and any attemjits by isolatc^d states to 
assert their independence were from the 
first hopeless. 

In the meanwhile, howevei, it had be- 
come necessary to recover tht'.se provinces 
from another power than Assyria. Nk'cho 
II. of Egypt rightly judged that the opjxir- 
tune moment was come to win back the 
provinces which had been lost since the 


days of Thothmes and Amenojihis. While 
the Medes w'ere encamjied before Nineveh 
and Nabo})olassar occujned Mesopotamia, 
he advanced into Palestine, where he met 
with only isolated cases of resistance — lor 
examjde, that of Josiah at Migdol, bop or 
- . . boS B.c. - and gradually, vvith- 

^ . out great difficulty, he occu- 
nezzar Gains j n tt i i i 

the West =1' Palestine and Syria. 

H(‘ har] Ills chief canij) for 
some time at Ribla, m the north of Bi'kaa, 
and from that jHisition directed affairs m 
Jerusalem. In the ^eai f )05 he advanced as 
far as ('archemish, Jiiicl was on the jKunt of 
crossing the Kuphrati's, the boundary of 
the district, wlm li, since the fall of Nineveh 
in the interval was aliTudy occupied by 
Babylonia Here Nebuchadnezzar, as 
leader of the Babylonian uimy, met him 
and defeated him. so that Ni*cIio was forced 
to relinquish any attemjif to establisli 
himself in Sviia or Palestine, and retired 
before th(* advanc.ng Babylonian army 
into Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar met with 
litth* opjiosition. an 1, riCs'iving the h(3magc 
of gov’einirs and princes, occupied the 
territoiy as far as the Kgy])tian frontier. 
Thus this king, the last among the Baby- 
lonian monaichs who met with success in 
Ills military operations, accomjilished on 
Ins fiist apjieaiance what had been vainly 
attenijited for so many ctmturies. The 
West was once more subjeid to Bab^don, 
as m the jialmy days of Babylonian power 
and civilisation. 

This result had not been obtained by 
any new awakening of the national strength 
of Babylonia. J^abylon, even now, as for 
. centuries ])ast, was in the hands 
P - . of coiujuerois who availed 

Baboon themselves of the old fame of 

^ the metropolis of culture m 
order to adorn their power with its historical 
title. After centuries of struggle between 
Assyrians and Chalda*ans for the crown ol 
Bel, the advantage had in the end rested 
with the often repulsed, but still indefatig- 
able, intruders. Nebuchadnezzar, before 
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A MEMORIAL OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
This vast marble slab, found amon{? the rums of Babylon, is 
believed to represent Nebuchadnezzar giving instiuctions 
to his generals He was the last successful Babylonian king. 

whom (*\Tn J^ak'stine now trcmblod, was 
a Clialdtuaii. hoi this usison I he repie" 
seiitatives of th(* last Iiabylonitin dynasty 
are call('d iii tlie eonteinpo- 
tary accounts of the Jhbl(‘ 
by the name ol Chaldaaiis. 

Towards the end ot bo^, 
when Nebuchadnt'zzar w.is 
stilJ occupied m l’alestm'% 
he received the news of 
Nabopolassar’s death and 
of the outbreak of iiots 
which were intended to 
brini’ a Habylonian to the 
throne. With rapid de- 
cision he made forced 
marches by the shortest 
road through the desert to 
Babylon, and entered it at 
the right moment to con- 
duct the procession of Bel 
on the New Year’s festival 
in the method prescribed 
by immemorial custom, 
and thus to ])roclaim 
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him.self king ol Babylon. He held the 
jjower fiom 604 to h.c. His name has 
become famous from the mere fact that 
he put an end to the independence ot 
Judah, but his long reign really signified 
a last spell of pros])erity and ])ower for 
J^abylonia. 

An outward proof of this mav be seen 
m the immense building opeiations, about 
which his nurniM'oiis mscii])ti(‘ns tell us. 
The whole ol Babylon was u'built by him, 
j)artly in continuation ol woiks begun b\ 
ins lather, Nabopolassar, and loi tilled on 
a scale which excited thi‘ wonder ol his ag(' 
He it was who erected the “ Median w.ill,” 
a line of defeiu'e which ran Irom th(' 
Eu])hrates near Sij^par to the 'I'lgris, somc*- 
where by ( )])is, near the site of the later city 
of Seleucia : this was intended to dam 
up the watei, m ordei , should need occur, 
to transloim the countrv high(‘r up into a 
swamp, .ind thus to ii'iidia it impossibk' 
lor an army to adv.ime in the distiict 
betwcM'n the Iwo ii\('rs A similai < on- 
struction, starling liom th(‘ Ku])hiates m 
theneighboui boo lot Babvlon <in I reac'hmg 
the 'Figris at a point imt l.ir Irom the 
eastern end of the othia d.ini, complc'ted 
the' work ot di'lc'iici*. Xebiic li.idiuv/ai 
was also the constiuctoi ol the ielebiati‘d 
terr.Kc's, the “ hanging g.ndens ol "seiniia- 
mis ” I set' page 22t) ot this Ilistoiyl, ,md 
he K'built the lamous ti'inph's m <ill tlu' 
largt'i towns 

('ontiaiy to the' custom of the Assyiian 
kings who r(‘lat(' at length tin'll own 
campaigns as a prehua' to any retuirt ol 



THE LION GOD, SYMBOL OF BABYLONIAN POWER 

Before going to war, the army of Nebuchadnezzar defiled before this massive 
monument, and each soldier bowed low to the symbol of his monarch’s power 
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their building 
()j)crali(nis, the 
('haldiean kings of 
Babylon, and 
notably Nebu- 
c hadiK'zzar, omit 
Irom their building 
inscriptions any 
it'cord ol their 
achievements m 
war. It follows, 
tlieR'foie, that we 
liav(‘ practically 
no «accoimts by 
N ebuchadnez/ai 
of his c.im|)aigns 
P>( sides the e\- 
p(‘(litions in Pal(‘s- 
tiiie, \v(‘ know only 
ot his thirt(‘(‘n 
\vais’ iiKdtectn.il 
siegc' ol 1 yie, and 
ont' or two w’ais 
with lii^vpt. A 
MiKiIl li, lenient ol 
a ( hronu'h* leleis 
lo oiu' such w'ai in 
S(>S r, ( but too 
little ol th(‘ text 
is ])iesei\’ed to 
enable' us to k*- 
eovei anv' det.iils 
ol the cani})aign 
\V(' do not vet 
know' whet he i 
X c‘buchadn('//<ii 

ever leally invaded 

ICeVPt, as Iv/eku'l Tins remaikable photograph shows part of the ruined palace of Nebuchadnezzar, the doot 
’ I ij 11 bricked up to within a quarter of the top. Many treasures of the great king were 

] iropliesied. tit* did found inside. It also illustrates how completely the sands of centuries have embedded the 
not in any <\ise palace, and the manner in which they have had to be dug away to disclose the building. 

pciinancntly snhduc the countiy, and it is ol Assyria brought the dynasty of N^abopo- 
unhkt'ly that ht* achu'vcd victories like Lissar ttu the hrst time into pow'er in its 
ihost' ot Ksarhaddon and Ashurbampal. owm country. It w’as due in a huge degree 
'I'he vvt'st \^as the only field for expan- to the good will ol Cy.'ixares that they 

Sion w'hich Hahyloma could still command, handed over tliesi* districts to it ; and it 

d he east and north, wdiere of old the kings would almost seem as il the marriage 

of Assyria fouglit, are out of the question . alliance w'lth this baibarian royal house 

I'dain and Uiartu do not exist. There had beem of greater imjiortance to Nebu- 

the one great ]\Iedian ('m])ire rules from chadnezzar than such marriages usually 

Ivlam to the Halys, the boundary of Lydia, are when dijilomacy is more highly deve 

The existence of Babylonia depends on loped. Herodotus tells us of Nebuchad 

its relations with this barbarian empire, ne/zai's intervention in Median affairs on 

which now really sways the destinies of an occasion wdu'ii there w'as war between 

Nearer Asia. I^>abylon stands in the same Media and Lydia, the third great power 

relation to it as Italy did to the German ol this ])criod ; and it may be noted that 

Empire of the Middle Ages. So long as in the course of this w'ar the eclipse of the 

Nebuchadnezzar lived the relations between sun occurred w'hich Thales predicted, 

the powers appear to hav^e been friendly. Nohuchadnczzai is said to have acted as 

The Modes had in reality by the overthrow mediator between the pow'crs, together 
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with a certain Syennesis of Cilicia, by 
whom he was probably advised. 

But the young dynasty, which had 
won its fame in the jierson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, jiractically disappeared with him. 
After his death his son, Amel-Marduk — 
The Last Evil-Merodach of the Bible 
Kift sof — became king; he reigned only 
Babylon years — 561 and 560 b.c. — 

^ when he was dejiosed because 
“he was unjust and ruled tyrannically.’’ 
Since this verdict is given by the historian 
Berossus, a priest of Bel, writing in the 
Seleucid era, and m almost identical 

words by Nabonidus, we must see in it a 
verdict of the jiriestly class, whose claims 
Nebuchadnezzar, with all his temple 

building, had never quite 
satisfied. We know nothing 
else of Amel-Marduk, except 
that he treated with kindness 
Jchoiachiri of J iidah, who had 
been brought to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was 

murdered, and his brother- 
in-law, Nergal-shar-usur, or 
Neriglissar, was raised to the 
throne, which he held fiom 

55c) to 554 B.c. No atteinjit 
was yet made to go outside 
the Chaldtcan royal family. 

It is not clear whether 
Neriglissar himself was a 
Chalda;an. Of him, too, wc 
know very little ; but good 
service m the defence of 
the country is ascrilied to 
him by Nabonidus. Did the 
Medes now iiit(*rfer<^ m 
favour of the dethioiied 
royal house ? Hi successor 
was his son Labashi-Marduk, 
a minor ; he was deposed 
after a reign of but nine months, because, 
as the aliove-mentioned sources both 
agree m reporting, “he displayed evil 
tendencies.” The leal cause is ajijiarent 
m the choice of the successor, a Baby- 
lonian, who ajiproved himself a man 
after the priests’ hearts, for lie was 
indefatigable in building temjiles and 
endowing them. 

Nabonidus, this last king of Babylon, 
who ruled from 555 to 538 b.c., is a strange 
figure. He looked on unperturbed while 
the land was occujned first by the Medes, 
and then by the Persians, being fully 
engrossed in the excavation of old sites 
of temples and in the arrangement of the 
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chronology of their founders. Reports 
as to his discovery of old inscriptions 
are very valuable loi us, but neitluT they 
nor his eagerly prosec'uted restorations 
of the temples were of any use to his 
tottering throne. 'J’he Medes do not seem 
to have looked on jiassively at the over- 
throw of the dynasty, which was allied 
to them by marriage and friendslnp. 
Perhaps Neriglissar had already been 
obliged to act on the defensive ; but now, 
when the niptun* with Babylon was com- 
plete, they invaded Mesopotamia. Even 
then, at the outset of his reign, Nabonidus 
showed himself 111 his true colours. While 
Hcirran, the old city of Sin, in the heart 
of Mesojiotamia, w'as being invested by 
_ the Medes, he did nothing 

but dieam that the gods 
would set Hairan free. And 
indeed, they granted him 
his wish, for Astyages was 
overthrown by Cyrus, and 
Mesojiotamia had peace tor 
some years. But the con- 
cjneroi of the Medes soon 
pro\’ed to be a far more 
foimidable op])onent. Mean- 
time, however, Nabonidus 
hastened to lebuild the 
temple of Sin at Han an with 
grateiul heait ; lor this end 
he tithed and taxed hi^^ 
subjects “ fiom (idza, the 
border of Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Syria, up to the 
Persian Sea.” 

Meanwhile the 
Cyrus secured the 
tions of his power. 


Persian 
founda- 
He sub- 
emjnre, 


CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA , t i 

Who .subjug:ated all Mesopotamia JUgatCcl the Lydian 
>" to th. 

already jiossessed b}^ the 
Medes, so that the only great nation which 
could have lent any support to Babylonia 
was now powerless to do so. Then Cyrus 
])roceeded against Babylonia, which was 
hemmed in on all sidtis. Nabonidus him- 
self did not move, but lived in retirement, 

Cyn.. the “ '’y„ “ 

Per.iw.in ho.sl.lc ..arty in h.s palace. His 

Babylonia Bel-shar-usur, or Bel- 

shazzar, was regent and com- 
mander-m-chief ; the Bible makes him 
the last king of Babylon. 

Cyrus first occupied Mesopotamia, 
having crossed the Tigris from Arbela, 
south of the rums of Calah. In the next 
year, 546, he advanced from Elam into 
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South Babylonia. Nabonidus ordered 
the gods of the great towns Ur, Erech, etc., 
to be brought into Babylon, and lelt 
himself secure under their jirotection. 
We have no accounts of the next live 
years, but in the year 539 B.c. we find 
Babylonia surrounded on every side. The 
respite may perhaps be explained by the 
effectiveness of the defence by inundation, 
lor which pur])ose the Median wall of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the sujiplementary 
works, starting from the neighbourhood 
of Babylon, were constructed. All this 
time Cyrus was unable to advance into 
the region of Babylon either from 
Mesopotamia or from Southern Babylonia, 
riie surrounding country, therelore, like 
Holland under similar circumstances in 
later times, had been changed into a 
swam]), within which tlu; “ kingdom ol 
Babylon ” lay, large enough to maintain 
itsell so long as an army did not invade it. 

A reminiscence 
ol this IS jireserved 
in Heiodotiis’ ac- 
count that Cyrus 
was ocTujiied for 
two yeais in divert- 
ing the course of 
the Diyala, in order 
to make his army 
lamihar with the 
])iocess ol drain- 
ing canals, a know- 
ledge which was 
ol good scu'vice 
to him at the ^ 

r t Figures of a hon and lioness dat 

Siege of Babylon, 

when he changed the channel of the 
Euphrates. The real object was jirobably 
not that suggested by Herodotus, but the 
construction of a passage lor crossing 
into the district protected by the inun- 
dations ; for the mouth of the Diyala is 
iic^ar ()])]s, where the Median wall ends. 
This theory is confirmed by the fact that 
the Babylonian army under Belshazzar 
met him there, between Opis and Sipjiar, 
after the passage had been effected ; it 
was defeated in 539, and no more opjxisi- 
Five ea offered. Babylon siir- 

rendered to the vanguard of an 

BsMonia Ugbaru , orGobryas, 

the governor of Gutium ; the 
great fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar 
were not defended; the Persians were 
received as preservers. Cyrus was j)ro- 
claimed king when he entered four months 
later ; and one of the first acts of his reign 


was to conciliate the priesthoods of 
Babylonia by sending back the gods from 
Babylon to their own towns. 

I'his concludes Babylonian history. 
Babylon had become a Persian province. 
- . , . The ancient glory, indeed, which 

had shone forth unexpectedly, 

was not yet entiiely forgotten. 
Several attempts were made to recover her 
independence, but these revolts were always 
quickly ])ut down. Nabonidus was merely 
supplanted by Cyrus, and in Southern 
Babylonia, which had been abandoned by 
Nabonidus, and from which he had actually 
taken away the gods, the people certainly 
looked upon Cyrus as a sort of saviour 
The latter was also shrewd enough to hold 
the reins ol government more loosely in 
the provinces. He not only restored to the 
Babylonian towns their gods, but showed 
the same favour to many provinces which 



BRONZES FOUND IN NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S PALACE 
Figures of a hon and lioness dating from IKUO u.c. — that is, from the first Babylonian empire 

the channel of the had long been confiscated, at the same’ 
al object was probably tune giving them self-government ; for 
l)y Herodotus, but the example, Judah, and })ossibly Sidon also, 
passage lor crossing Those jirovinces therefore, could not fail 
otected by the iniin- to see in Cyrus a hbeiator from the yoke 
louth of the Diyala is of Babylon. 

he Median wall ends. A new era in the history of Eastern 
irmed by the fact that civilisation now ojiens. Persia, before the 
my under Belshazzar ca})ture of l^abylon, had already occupied 

ween Opis and Sipjiar, iVsia Minor, and had thus come into 

lad been effected ; it touch with Greek civilisation. The Persian 
), and no more opjiosi- empire, it is true, as heir of Babylon, 

offered. Babylon sur- still possesses to a certain degree a com- 

[ to the vanguard of an paratively high state of culture. But this 
icrUgbaru, orGobryas, civilisation is tottering with age, because 
2rnor of Gutium ; the it is no longer supported by fresh national 
of Nebuchadnezzar life. It is easily outstrijiped by the vigorous 
1 ; the Persians were vitality of the Greek spirit, which is 
ers. Cyrus was j)ro- soon destined to extend its sway over 
le entered four months and beyond the regions where Babylonian 
le first acts of his reign culture has for so long predominated. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE SACK AND PILLAGE OF BABYLON 




ITS LONG VITALITY AND FINAL DECAY 


O UK knowlodf^c of the Ancient Kasl is 
still veiy yonn^^ All that has 
l)(‘cn learnt of it from the exploration 
oi the ancient monuim^nts dates from 
the middle of the last century ; and 
much of this knowledge must he dis- 
counted, so long as s( lence has to 
woik with insutfi( lent means. \V(‘ are 
still very far from heing in a ccuidi- 
tion to s]K'ak of any systeni.it ic examin- 
ation of tlu‘ soil of thes(‘ old homes of 
civilisation , all tli.it we [lossess in monu- 
ments and .inti(]mlies. and therefore all 
somces for th(' history of these count iie^, 
foim only an miimtelv small traction of 
that which a more' fortunate age may 
c*\])c*ct to recoxcT. E\eiy attempt to 
presemt a connc'cted jiK'tme ol the course 
of the dexelopment ol the* ancient nations 
of the K.ist must thc'ietore jirove inade- 
quate. We ('an at most learn something 
of those periods, lor which chance has 
jilaced ampler sources cd inform- 
I .... ation in our hands, and \Ne cmii 

Know .sc‘ek to trace the forc e's which 

h.iv’e determined the couise 

of events Of olhc'r periods we know 
little as yet, and all that we* can do lor 
them is to su]>ply tlie names of a few 
kings or rulers of whom little else has 
been recoided. 

An essential feature of the sources 
hitherto accessible is that they furnish 

us with more infoimation about political 
occurrenc'es than about the nature and 
c'xtent oi the force's at woik m the inner 
lite of the* I'iCojile. 'Phe inscrqitions of the 
Assyrian kings were the* first to become 
known, and a considerable number of 
them have been recovered : thus the 
section of histoiy based on them is 
that w'hich is known in greatest detail up 
to the piesent tunc*. But these inscriptions 
HH'ord almost exc'lusively wais, sic'ges, 
victories, and lists ol spoil. What we would 
gladly know of the social and ])olitical life 
of the peo])le can be gathered only from 
scattered allusions throughout the texts. 


Our survey of the history of civilisa- 
tion in the Ancient East must, there- 
fore, to some extent prov^e defective and 
unsatisfactory, ow’ing to the want ol 
matc'iials for study. Our sourc-es of 
information are more detailed for isolated 
jKTiods, such as the (*ra of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, for Assyrian history 
^ from 'lig]ath-i)ileser onwards, 

Lar^et^ and again foi that }).art of 
arge y ]-i,yf)yion from Nebuchadnc'zzar 
down to the Persian era. ror 
thousands of lecords of these ])eriods are 
in our ]>o>session winch belong to the 
business hie of the ])eo])le — namely, con- 
tracts, legal decisions, leceqits, com- 
mercial tr.insactious of every sort, and 
])riv.ite letters. 'Phese indc'cd sujqdy a 
mollc'V of isolated facts as to the jinvate 
life of the times m question, but m the 
bcwvildering crowd ol de.lails we can 
sc.arcely iccognisc^ with cc'rtainty the 
broad prmcqies, the typic.il cases which 
hav’e to be* consideu^d in the development 
of national history. Before these great 
materials can be thoroughly worked, 
fietore the numerous rec'orcls of different 
jHTiods are thoroughly assimilated, much 
woik and study are required. And it 
will probably be long befoie tlmse ])eriods, 
which are separated from each other by 
hundreds of years, can be connected 
together by filling ii]> the gaps through 
the discovery of new records. 

But, even if science had already stic- 
cc^cdcd in making full use ot these c'ountless 
. records, yet they would reveal 
conomic aspect ot the popular 

® life m Babylonia and Assyria — 
n ttown commercial life, 

and that, indeed, principally from the 
])ri\^ate side. So far as they concern the 
life* and the dev^elopment of the entire 
jieople and the state — that is, in their 
bearing on iiohtical economy— v’^ery little 
light IS thrown upon the subject for con- 
siderable periods ; and about much else 
which wc in modern times recognise to be 
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important in the life of a nation we must The valley of the Euphrates, now to a 
be content for the present to know little or large extent desolate and maishy, was 

nothing. Trading relations and commercial one of tht* most fruitful tracts in the world, 

life in all its aspects, the conditions of the The fei tility of the soil is described as 

The Lateness property in its matvellous at all periods, of which we 

of oor bearing on the welfare of the have some, though unfortunately very 
Knowledge rules of admini>tra- scanty, accounts. The Euphrates and the 

tion, etc. — these are matters Nile are two rivers the deposits of which 

of which royal inscriptions can tell us hardly give the tiller of the soil the richest reward 

anything, and whK*h naturally do not find for small exertions. In the almost rainless 

expression in a commercial or l(*gal con- climate of Egypt and Southern Babylonia 

tract. To our general want of information these river- valleys were the only places 

on these subjects during long peiiods of which enabled an agncultiiie still m its 


Babylonian history, two 
jieriods. however, now pie- 
sent striking cxcejitions. 
The famous code of laws 
drawn uj) by Hammurabi 
has furnished mateii.d foi 
sketching a picture of the 
social life of the Babylonians 
during the jieriod of the 
West Semitic kings of the 
first dynasty. The other 
period is the succeeding one 
of IheKassitc kings, whos(‘ 
numerous deeds and char- 
ters illustiatc the system 
of land tenuie during tlu' 
period at which they wei e 
drawn up. 

But we know little as yet 
about the beginning'^ of 
civilisation ill Babyloni.i. 
The long periods when men 
were sett led in the \ alley ot 
the Euphrates before the 
time when our jiresent 
knowledge begins are still 
hidden in the mists of 



infancy to work the soil 
profitably. On the other 
hand, the distn'ss in times 
of drought compelled the 
l-ledoums from the scantily 
w.iti'red ste}>])es to set'k 
j>astiire there foi th(‘ir 
numerous herds, and, by 
growing crojis for lodder, 
to su}>])lement the volun- 
tary gilts ot Nature in 
preparation for the diy 
season ot the yeai. The 
compl(‘tc transition from 
nomadic to seltli*d life in 
these ])]ams can thus be 
e\l)lain(‘(l by the natuic of 
the land. 

The step fiom an agn- 
cnltural life in the ojien 
(‘oiintiy to the building 
of fortified towns is not 
.so great, and must have 
been taken very eaily in 
a land wliK'h was (‘xposerl 
on all sides to the in- 
roads of the nomads. But 


an+iquity. We may be com- 
pelled for a long time yet 


A BABYLONIAN LAND-CHARTER 
There exist deeds of the Kassite kings 


even the gradual stages 
leading to such conditions 


- f , 

to forego any attempt to which explain the Babylonian laud tenure are. 111 J^oillt 


determine from 


system. The essential clauses of these 
were often inscribed on sculptured bouii- 


far anterior to the date 


porary sources, or even dary stones like the "Michaux’' stone here when our kiiowledce 

■ f ,1 1 . iliustratcd, which is now in the Louvie. • .i ’ ^ i . 


merely from the products 


ot the Eiijihratcs district 


of civilisation, how the first settlers m fhe begins. The old scats ot civilisation, such 
valley of the Euphrates, adajiting tliem- as Kish, Agade, Nip})ur, Lagash, Ur. 
selves to the needs of the soil, laised Erech, Tarsa, and Endii, were towns with 


themselves gradually from a .state of a most ancient past at the time when they, 
savagery to a higher stage of civilisation, lor the fiist time, appear in the light ot 
How and under what conditions men ^ history. They had already been 

arrived at that intellectual result so im- # long develojied into that which 

portantfor the historian— the development they continued to be for 3,000 

of writing — is a question for which as yet ycaVs of the most varying 

no sources of information are forthcoming, political phases, seats of ancient sanctu- 
It is clear that the most remote antiqUity aries, sacred since immemorial ages, and 
to which we can go back was already ac- towns with a purely urban population 
quainted with a perfected system of writing, engaged in trade and industries. 
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We may assume that even then the con- 
ditions of the tenure of real projierty and 
professional activity existed m much the 
same form as that in which they were 
maintained throughout the later periods of 
Babylonian civilisation. In distinction to 
the Western forms of culture, the growth of 
which we can follow from their beginnings, 
we here meet with an ah eady systematised 
lorm of national life, such as 
(orresponds to the stage of 
development of European 
civilisation which was con- 
cluded in the Middle Ages; 
tins form endurt‘d lor 3,000 
vciirs. though ('\]>osed to the 
most vaiK'd upheavals. Kac h 
new migration wdnch spiead 
ovei the countiy (|uickly 
:idoj)ted the existing ri\ ilisa- 
hon.andwas subjin ted to its 
iiilluence. It is ((Mtain that 
.‘\ en the less succ esslul among 
I he loiKjueiois must have 
had their share in the boot v : 
but no besli distiibiition of 
the land among a juxisant 
class ever resulted on a (on- 
siderabh' scale, so that we ( an 
nevei follow the course of the 
national lile Irom the begin- 
ning. The leadeis of the dif- 
leient conquests always took 
the jilace of tlu' old kings If 
they did not wish to destroy 
the whole civilisation, th(‘v 
weie obliged to adojit it witli 
Its temjiUs and towms, its 
settled ownership ol the soil, 
and its social classes. This is 
the pnncij)al leasoii wdiy the 
individual nationalities .so 
soon die out . they do not 
start their development from 
the very beginning, but 
mount with a sudden leaj) to 


Land 

Tenure 

System 



and the king ; there is therefore temple 
property and State property. The king has 
the disposal, above all, of the open country, 
which he grants to his vassals in 
fee. His authority does not ex- 
tend to the territory which falls 
under the dominion of the god ; 
this belongs to the town in which the 
god dwells, and, naturally, together with 
that reserved for the temple, 
to the patricians m the 
town. The ground is cul- 
tivated by small farmers, 
who have to pay as rent 
their share of the jirolits 
to the owner — tem])le, 
king, noble, or citizen. 
1'his systemi has nevi'r been 
favourable to the jiros- 
])enty of the peasant 
class. Even if, after a 
conquest, confiscated land 
weri‘ divided among the 
masses ol the immigrating 
peoj)le. these could not 
long maintain their posi- 
tion by the side of the 
great proprudors, but would 
be forced to sell the land 
and become tenants. The 
small farmer is, usually, 
jx‘rsonally fre(‘ — as free as 
a man can be wdio ndaiiT- 
from the pioceeds of what 
has been wu'ung from the 
soil in the sw'eat of his 
brow as much as suffices 
for a thrifty Oriental 
livelihood. War, indeed, 
sujiplicd with its jinsoners 
the nece^saiy demand for 
non - free labourers, the 
use ol whom we have to 
imagine to ourselves as 
more common m the in- 
dustrial operations of the 


A BABYLONIAN BOUNDARY 
STONE 

11 . 1 t This fine boundary stone, like the one on . 

a [Uglier stage, beyond which the opposite pag^e, has sculptured upon it tow'n tnan in tnt cuiliva- 

thcycannotgo. Another rea- the soil. Out 

son W’hich no doubt hastened the person who should remove the stone of tlicse IS formcd the 
the ahsorption ol the con- -r bound.,, which it marked. 


quering races was intermarriage with the 
inhabitants whom they found settled in 
1^ . - . the country. We find, therefore, 

Absorbed^ from the time when our know- 
all begins, that the constitu- 

tion of the land was one of 
feudal tenuie under the domination of the 
priesthood. The lord of the country is the 
divinity. He entrusts it to the priesthood 


numerous class of freedmen 
who meet us often in business life. 

We must, on the whole, picture to our- 
selves the land a‘^ jiarcelled out into small 
farms which are cultivated by the tenant 
for the owner. With the simple means 
and implements required for farming on a 
small scale, but with all the grim industry 
applied to every patch of earth which this 
system enforces, it was horticulture rather 
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ditions. He is forced to keep 
the surplus a^^ainst the times of 
drought, and he is naturally driven 
to control the conditions of the 
water supply. 

The country then, Irom tlie be- 
ginning of our knowledge ol it, and 
as a preliminary condition of culti- 
vation on an extended scale, was 
intersected by a network ol canals, 
intended to receive tla* flood- 
water and to convey it Irom the 
districts threatened with inunda- 
tion to the and parts where it 

where they were liable to the ravagres of lions and other wild beasts. in'lgatCs the SOll ill the dry se»ls 011 

than agriculture. The most imj>ortant These canals in some places he higher than 

condition for a productive cultivation of the suiTounding country, so that the re- 
the soil in the climate of the East, with its qiiired water can be let in tin ough shiu es. In 

rainless summer, is a regular supply of other places they ait‘ lower • then the w.itei , 


m 
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CHALDiEAN FARM OXEN 


The Chaldseans kept considerable flocks of domestic animals, including 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats, which were pastured on waste land, 
Iia’ ’ • ' ■ ... . j . 
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AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN CHALD.«A, ILLUSTRATED BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
A seal-cylinder picturing the pastoral life of early Balwlonia On the right is the goatherd driving forth his flock from 
the goat-house with the crack of his whip The rest ot the lower part of the tablet shows the flock scattered to pasture. 


water, and it is the task ol the agri- 
culturist to irrigate as large an area as 
possible. On the othci hand, the immense 
streams ol the Eujflirates and Tigris, when 
the mountain snows melt, bring down 
with them such a volume of water that 
they flood the most 
fertile jiarts of the 
country, block up the 
watercourses with their 
mud, and turn the 
flelds into swamps, as is 
now the case with great 
tracts which were once 
thriving. 'J'hus want ol 
ram, on the one side, 
and floods on the other 
compel the dweller in 
the Euphrates valley 
to modify these 
1632 


])recisely as in the v.dley ot the Nile, is 
raised to the land by w’ell-whei'ls, 01, if less 
IS required, by buckets which a single man 
sets into movement. Moi cover, the lands 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood ol 
the Euphrates and the Tigris weie irrigated 



A bas-relief representation of the shaddufs by means of which water was raised, 
con- through successive levels, from the rivers to the fields. They are still in use on the Nile. 



SWAMPS ON THE TIGRIS WHERE ONCE WERE THRIVING FIELDS 
Want of rani at one time, and disastrous floods, caused by the oveiflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with the melting 
of the moiintaui snows, at another period of the yeai, compelled the Mesopotamians to control the water supply. 


I)\ oontnvancos similar to those einplo\v<l loi, so long as the wheel is m order and 

by the jieasanls at the ])iesent d.i\ Sm((‘ the stream is high enough to tuin it, a 

the banks ot the ]^mj)hiates aie lowci than constant supply ol water is assuicd with- 

tho^e oi the Tigiis, a ])rimiti\e ham ot out the laboui ol man or beast ; and the 

watei-wheel is ein))loy(‘d loi laising the w.itcM can be cut ott at any moment by 

Wiiter Irom the l('\(‘l ol the sIkmiu to that the simple expedient of bloi king the wheel 

ol the surrounding (ountry d he wheel is oi tying it up. 

loimed of lough boughs and braiK'lu's The higlua banks of tlu* Tigris render the 
nailed tog(‘th(‘i with spokes joining the use of water-w’heels inijirai'tu able, and here 

outer inns to a roughly-shaped axle. the water has to be i aised by other mean.s 

Around the nm aie fbat of the 

tied a number ot clay current ot the stream, 

bottles or cups loi The method ern]>loyed 

j)icking 11]) tlu' wat('r. at the t)iesent day is to 

and the wh(‘el is ke])t d in skins, which 

in motion by the are drawm u]) to the 

current, \\hich hits a leycl of the bank by 

tew rough ])addles fixed cattle, horses, or 

to the w'heel in such a BPi ffll iW lB l M donkeys. A w'cll-hke 

way that they projec't recess is cut into the 

beyond the run. 'I'he banks, and oyer its 

wheel IS set up at a s})ot a CHALDiEAN kitchen mouth a wooden spindle 

W'heie there is a dioi) From a terra-cotta tablet showing Chaldacan farm js, supported UPOU 
hands preparing a meal. One makes dough into , , ^ 

in trie liver-bcd, and round cakes, and another tends a pot boiling on struts. 1 hc skill IS 
the water runs swiftly while two others indulge m a quarrel. lowered in the 

oyer the shallows. Its axle is sup]wted recess by means of a rope, which passes 



CHALDiEAN KITCHEN 


oyer the shallows. Its axle is sup]wted 
on i>illars of rough masonry, and as it is 
turned by the ('urrent, the cups or bottles 
empty themselves into a tiough made 
h'om halt the trunk of a date-jialm, 
hollowed out ; and the water flows thence 
through a small aqueduct to the irrigation 
channel on the bank. This is the most 
advantageous method of raising the water, 

F 


over the spindle, while the funnel end of 
the skin is held up by a second rope run- 
ning over a lower spindle, until its mouth 
is raised to a level with the tiough into 
which the w^ater is poured. The skin, 
wdien full of water, is raised by the beasts 
fastened to the rope, and they obtain a 
good purchase for hauling up the heavy 
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weight by being driven down an inclined " When the kinf^ dug this or that canal/' 
plane dug out at the top of the bank. Two After the conquest of South BahyJoimi 
separate skins and sets of beasts are often Hammurabi says, for example : W/ieri 
employed, and as one is let down the other Anu and Kn/il had granted me the land oi 
is pulled up, so that a constant flow of water Sumer and Akkad to rule, and entrusted 
IS kept up in the irrigation channel. There their sceptre to my hands, then I dug 
IS little doubt that the ancient Babylonians out the canal, named ‘ Hammurabi is the 
employed both these primitive methods of blessing oi the people,’ which bringeth 
. raising the water trom the abundance of water into the land of 
Irrigators*' canals to the higher Sumer and Akkad. Both the banks 

Now^iTuse fields, while le- thereof 1 changed to fields for cultivation, 

jiresentations have been found and I garneied jiiles oi gram, and I 

ujwn Assyrian bas-reliefs of the “sliadduf” procured unfailing water for the land of 

111 operation, which is more commonly seen Sumei and Akkad for cvei /' Nabopolassar 
in Egypt at the ])resent day than m Meso- and NeDuchadnezzar make similar re- 
potamia. This contrivance consists of a ports of irrigation works. These cem- 

lieam, sup{)orlcd in the centre, while at n k i ’ ‘'tructions weie sometiinc's 

one end is a bucket for receiving the watei , ® used, as m Holland, for the j>ro- 

and at the other end a stone is fixed as a ^ tcction of the country, as we 

c'ounter-wcnght. By using two or more find shown in the* latei days of 

sliaddufs, one above the other, water can Babylonia, wlicm Ncliiichadnezzai limit 
be raised, through successive levels, to a the “ Median wall,” and Nabonulus with 
considc^rable height. its help changed his whole ” kingdom ot 

While the adoiUion of these smaller Babylon ” into an island. Famous can. ds, 

contnvanc'es was within the means of the which ran through lkd)ylonia, are the* 

individual ownoi ot the land, the (.onstruc- Palakiittu and Xahr-shairi. the “canal 

tion ot large canals was the work ot the ot the king,” and we meed their name's even 

State. We find, indeed, .imong the scanty in th(‘ Hellc'nistic era. The loriner mainly 

mformation which we possess as to the follows the couist' of the lui]>hrates car 

kings’ actiMtv at home, rec'ords of the the south side , the latfcM (dfc'cts a c'onnee'- 

cuttmg ot canals, thus showing that the tion between the Euphiatc*s and Tigris in 

importance of this duty was hilly rcsihsed. an oblicjue line. 

In the older limes, whc'ii dates weie not We must thus imaguu' the w hole counliy 
yet fixc'd by the reigns of the kings but betweem the iivc'rs mlei secic'd by a lud- 

by the important events of the res])ectivc woik oi canals of evc'ry size down to 

years, we find under the descrijitions ol simple iirigation ditches. It w.is only 
the years by the side of “ In the year through the efficiency ot this system that 

when this or that war was waged,” also, the whole low-lymg district was habitable. 



A BABYLONIAN TYPE OF WATER-WHEEL IN USE TO-DAY 


For irrigration the Babylonians used a water-wheel made of rougrh boug^hs nailed togrether, with clay bottles on the 
rim for picking- up the water. The wheel was turned by the current, or by animals, and the bottles emptied them- 
selves into a trough on the bank of the river. The photograph shows a modem Persian wheel of similar constraction. 


BABYLONIA-MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION 


Accordingly, until the ruin of those 
countries by the Mongols, the super- 
intendence of the irrigation works 
formed one of the first duties of the 
government. The destruction of the 
canals changed a great jiait of the 
land into marshes ; and the first 
task, on an attempt to make this 
most fruitful of all districts once 
more valuable to mankind, would be 
to restore the old watercourses, the 
l)(‘ds of which arc still visible in 
many jilaces. 

These works, which are restricted 
in si/(‘ and extent by the nature 
ot the Babylonian lowlands, are 
iK'ithei possible nor necessary in 
llu‘ liigiiei distiict^, osp(‘ciallv in 
Assyria, with its hills and neighbour- 
ing mountains, and a ( limatecloselv 
H'sembling that ol Central Kiirope. 
On the other hand, we find 
instances ol water being brought 
horn a longdistance for the sujiply 
ol llie towns. As instanc'es, w'o may 
cite the acjiieduct ol Bavian, by 
inc.ins ol w'lnc'h Scmnac hc'rib brought 
dll' water fiom the mountain stream'' 
to Nineveh, or the tunnel of Negub, 
(liiongh w'lnc li Esarliaddon ccm- 
vevecl the w'atcM' ot the Zab to 
( al.di in ])la(e ol earlier w'orks ol 
\sliurn.isirpal. 

In architecture the inventive* 



A BABYLONIAN TEMPLE 


.a min nin irm-oK; "Tl^s reconstruction by Chipiez exhibits the characteristic of 
icUnmcs Ol man aiC guatiy Babylonwn bnek arch.tectu.e, the terraced tower called a 
de|)C*ndent on the material at In's aikkurat Their summits were thought to be the dwelling places 
aisposal. Babylonia (.osscsses Hen«, probably, the story of the Towor of babel. 


neither stone noi suitable building 
tiinbcT. While the Egyptians found 
in the upper valley of tlie Nile the stone 
necessary for their great buildings, and 
the river brought it down to the plains, 
the Babylonian*' had to letch even the 
stone lor their statues from a distance, 
and usually by land ; (ludea, for instanc e, 
obtained the material for his statues Irom 
Bab 1 * Magan on the Smaitic peninsula, 

the LaiTd^ theretorc find in 

of Brick E^ibyloiiia colossal statues like 
those of the Egyptians, and 
their buildings were constructed from clay, 
the material which the land supplied them 
in abundance. Babylonia is the land of 
brick buildings, and the influence of its 
civilisation on the East is most strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the art ol 
building m brick was imitated in places 
where stone was available, such as Elam, 
Assyria, and even Syria. The want ot 


timl er and stone columns led to the inven- 
ticm ol a j)illar made of bricks. But, so 
far as wt can see, this was seldom em- 
})loyed. The kings })re1 erred to obtain 
cedar trunks troni Amanus, and, w'hen 
those torests failed, from Lebanon, for 
the necessary w^ooden columns and sup- 
ports, but at no time were they exten- 
sively employed. In this respect Assyria 

, ^ followed in the steps of Babvlon. 

Importance , u i i j 

of the ^ ordinary brick w'as dried 

Temples burnt 

when additional strength 
was required, and for the decoration of 
the walls it was enamelled with bright 
patterns and designs. The land supplied 
abundance of asplialt as cement for the 
burnt bricks, and these were empkjyed 
in foundations, for pavements, and for 
strengthening the walls of unburnt brick. 

A characteristic product of Babylonian 
brick architecture is their “ terraced 
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CHALDEAN SYSTEM OF NUMERALS 


The Babylonians were keen mathematicians and com- 
piled numeious mathematical tables to assist them 
in the c.alculations which then astionomical investiga- 
tions teqiiiied Their simple system o( notation, adopted 
in the days of the first monarchy, is illustrated above. 

towels” tallod bv llio riabyloniaiis zik- 
kurratu. 'I'hese woit* pyramidal oiett ions 
built in st'vcial stoic vs ; they foiincd an 
important Icatiirc of the great tcmpU‘s, 
and then summits wtMe thought to be 
the dwelhng-])laces ot th*‘ god. '1 he story 
ot file Towel of Habt'l was ])iol)al)ly 
connected with thi‘st' buildings. 

The temples aie by lar tht‘ most con- 
spicuous woiks ol B<d)ylonian 
arc'hitectun*. To a higlier di'giet' 
than even the cliurclies and con- 
vents ot the Middle Ages they 
united m themselves all the intel- 
lectual and mateiial jirodiicts ot 
Babylonian civilisation. We have 
already noted that agie.it portion 
ot the country belonged to them, 
and we may sec m them the centi(‘ 
of the mtellecUial hie ot the 
people The piiesthood not only 
exercised an influence through 
icligion, but w’as entrusted with 
the care of science and of the 
technical arts. b2ach great 
temple formed a town with a 
government ol its owm, and we 
have amjile evidence as to how 
it managed its affairs Countless 
clay tablets from Tello furnish 
information as to the adminis- 
tration of the temple lands in 
Southern Babylonia, and the 
documents of the Kassite period 
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which have been found at Nippur throw a 
flood of light u])on the organisation of 
this important religious centre. 

Any survey of the intellectual influence 
everted by the temjiles is, from the nature 
M our sourc'es of mlormation, more diffi- 
cult. It IS obvious that the duty of giving 
instruction and iostei ing learning fell upon 
the })riesthood. The ait of waiting could 
be thoioughly learned only fiom them ; 
they were thus tlu' guaidians and patrons 
ot all literature, whether religious or secu- 
lar, and of the sciences, even those w'hich 
caiteied closely into the spheie of piactical 
life. Among the Babylonian priests theie 
W'cie keen mathematicians, and numeious 
tabl(‘s have been recovered which were 
compiled to assist them in their calcula- 
tions. These comprise multi] ihcation 
tables, division tables, table's of sc]uari^s, 
table's ol sejuaic loots, geometrical ])ro- 
gu'ssions, and the like ^letiological texts 
ha\(* also (omi' down to us, .iiid lecent 
n'siaidi has show'n that tht' Ikiliylonians 
(oiild not only aset'itain the area ot a 
sqiiaie oi a U'( tangh' b\ eak illation, but 
could also talculate the art'a ol a right- 
anglt'd tiiangle Irom the li'iigth of its 
Iw'o legs, ol a rectangle ho n its b.ise and 
altitucle, and ot a tiape'zoid fiom its tw’o 
base's and altitude. Fiom thc'se facts it 
may be mlerrc'd that the Ikibylonian 
})iiests had accpiired considc'iable pro- 
ficiency in mathi'inatical study, and their 



■ Dawn ot ( ivilisation," S.P.C K 


CHALD./EAN MAP OF THE WORLD 
The early Babylonian idea of the earth was a disc surrounded by the sea 
in the form of a stream. Cbaldaea occupied the greater part of the map. 
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Like the Etryptians, the Chaldeans look the world to be an enclosed chamber floatmj? on the waters oi 
the universe, The earth was the floor, i ising: at the centre to the mountain source of the Euphrates The 
heavers were a dome resting^ on a wall surrounding: the earth, with the oceans collected iti the ditch between 


Home of 
Astronomy 


prof^ress in this liraiK'h ot knowledge was 
doubtless of ('Oils derabl(‘ assistance to 
them in m.iking astronomual ( alculations. 

We have al)undant prooK that the 
priests iroin the earliest ))enods occupied 
themselves with the study ol the sidereal 
heavens. Babylonia is the home ot 
astronomy and ol astiology, which is in- 
n L I *1. sepal able from it m the Eastern 
mind, and the Chahheans were 
rejnited to be masteis ot these 
si lences even in (Ineco-Roman 
times. The movements ot tlie stars were 
tccinalely observed and noted. Omens 
were denv(*d trom th(‘m, and every possible* 
constellation was consulted. An eclipse 
IS an event which is lecorded in the 
Assyrian ejiGnym ( anon m a similai way 
to a wai. If the ability of a Thales to 
loretell an ech])se for the year 5(S5 excited 
the astonishment ot the ()reek world, he 
had obtained his wisdom liom the Ikiby- 
lonians, as, indeed, Pythagoras must also 
have borrowed the suggt^stions for his 
symbolism of numbers trom the East, 
with which he is said to have become 
acquainted as an Assyrian mercenary. A 
large number of observations of the 
heavens and the stars are extant, and an 
even greater number of omens of the most 


ordinary augural type, which we would 
gladly exchangt* for other inlormation 
Closely connected with the observation 
ol the 1 evolution ol the stais is tht* settle- 
ment ol the* chronology. The Baby- 
lonians were th(‘ teac heis ol classical anti- 
quity with ri'gard to the system of the 
calendar. We still nitain their divisions 
ol years, months, and weeks. The (U*sig- 
nation ot the seven days of the week alter 
the gods, which conespond to the two 
gieat stars and the five planets known to 
tht'in, has come down to our times, as well 
as the division ot the day into twelve 
clonbl(‘-hoins, which we still find upon the 
dial ol our watch. I'lie numerical system 
was closely connected with these divisions. 
It IS a sexagesimal system with the divi- 
sional c|uantiti(is five and 
twelve, apparently based on 
astronomical observations and 
to Babylon By the Side of it, 

and combined with it, the decimal notation 
was employed. Our sources oi informa- 
tion do not yet enable us to trace the 
origin of either system to its source, or to 
determine which is the more ancient of the 
two. The system of weights and measures 
was based on the same method of com- 
putation. 
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WORSHIP OF SIN, THE MOON -GOD 


The Babylonian g^ods were personification*? of natural forces, and at 
first each god was worshipped in his own ci^ Thus Ur was the seat 
of the moon-cult This scene is taken from a Babylonian seal, ii c 2500 


stood the f^reat triad ot deities — 
Anil, Enlil, and Ea - whose general 
sj'jheres of intliieiK'i' embraced the 
entiic universe. Ami was rcgaided 
as the god ol heaven ; Enlil, the goil 
ot the earth and of mankind ; and 
Ea, the god of the abyss ot water 
beneath the earth. Undei the 
Sumerians we even find these three 
deities mentioned in close connection 
with each other. Other gods who 
]H*rsoniti(‘d great natural loices were 
Sin, the Sumeiian Enzu, thi' moon- 
god, and Shamash, the Sumerian 
Hal)bai, the sun-god. Other gods 
persomfK'd the storm and atmos- 


We are faced witli a jx‘ri)h‘\mg problem pheru conditions, pestilence, file, \egeta- 

when we are called ujHin to giv(‘ an ac('ount tion, and the likii ; whil(‘ others again were 

of the exact duties of tht‘ temjiles and the connected sjiecially NMth battle and the 

priesthood, and to explain in detail the underworld; and, as the lesult ot a later 


observance* ot eiilts and the ])iogiess of dev elcijniu'nt, the s(‘parate plane'ts were 

religious dev(*lo]iment. The jihases and associated with the greatei gods in tlu* 

forms ot men’s ideas on this subiect during saint* way as sjiecial deities had tiom the 

three thousand yeais furnish matter for a eaihesl times been associated with the 


s})ecial and ( ompieh(*nsive inquiry, and sun and moon, 'fht* goddesses, with 


yet our soiiices ot mtoimation on this head out* exception, weit* not vt*ry shaiply 
ate inoie dt*t(*('ti\*e than in the field ot dt*tuu*(l or ditteri“ntiat(*d troin one another. 


jiohtKal history Yet a study ot tin* reli- 
gious and historical insci ijitioiis winch 
have (‘ome dowm to us enables us to gam 
some insight into thi* chaiacteis ot tlu* 
gods themselves, as they were comi'ived 
to exist 111 the minds of their worshipjiers. 

The gods ot the* Babylonians ])res(*nt as 
complex a cliaracter as the race* by whom 
they were w’orshipped, and in giving a 
summaiy ot the princijial lacts conceining 
them it Is neiessaiy to beat in mind that 
the religious system of 


bi'ing to agU‘al extent the lemale tounter- 
jiarts ol their i(‘sp(.‘(iive hiisb.inds. i'hiis 
It is possible, with the h(‘lp oi the alt.n 
insciiptions, to rei'over the outlines ot a 
veiy toin])]ete ])antlu*on ol Babylonian 
deities 

In tUKing tlu* giowth ol this elaborate 
svstciiKit Nature-worship we aie met with 
a difticulty which has not }^et been satis- 
lactoiily explained. W’o have aheaily 
noted that (luring the (*aihest periods oT 


the latei Babylonians 
was the jiroduct of a 
long period of gradual 
develojunent. Sp(*aking 
geneially of the ixintheon 
as it existed dining the 
later jieriods, we may 
explain thegrt'ater gods as 
nersonifications ot natural 
lorces. Babylonian lehgion 
may thus be legarded as a 
worship of Nature, and the 
gods themselves may be to 
a great extent classified as 
personifications of vaiious 
natural jiGwers. Thus at 
the head of the company 
of tho gods, as they 
were conceived by the 
later Semitic Babylonians, 



SHAMASH, THE SUN - GOD Mansell 

A scene from a sculptured tablet showing: the worship of the sun-god in his 
temple at Sippara. His emblem is shown on the altar in front of the god. 
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Marduk, oi Bel-Merodach, the city-pod of Babylon, was, after the rise of Babylon, made chief of the pods His destruc- 
tion of Tiamat, the representation of chaos, is the central episode of the great Babylonian epic of the Creation After 
destroying the monster, Marduk created the universe in the form shown on page 1 (> 57, out of the two halves of her body 


liiston loni.i was s])lit up into a sc'ries 

ol indcpciidi'iit city-states, and it was only 
att(M' many ('(‘ntiines ot separatt‘ existence 
that a permanent fusion was eftected 1)(‘- 
tweiMi tlK'in. Yet v\e can trace the exist- 
en( t' ot many ot the great I>at)ylonian gods 
hack into this remote past. At this tim(‘ 
(Mch IS worshi])]H‘d by tlie people of his 
own city, and the fortune ot the god is 
bound up VMth that ot his worshippers. 
T.iken m the aggregate, the worship of all 
these city-gods undei 
then latei attributes 
piesents a consistent 
picluie of Natuie- 
w'oishii) in its various 
depai tments ; but it 
is not clear how 
the local distiibution 
of tht‘ great natural 
gods among a number 
ot cities, originally 
mdejiendeiit, is to be 
explained. In the 
])resent state of our 
know^ledge it is 
seal cel y possible to 
trace the jirocess by 
w Inch a local city-god 
became associated 
with one of the gieat 
])owcrs of nature ; and 
It IS also m many 
cases difficult to 
decide whether the 
w o r s h i p of 



j)articnlar deity was ot Sumeri.in or Semitic 
ongm. What is ceitain, however, is that 
th(‘ great cities w'en* from th(‘ (*arhest 
j)eiiods associateil wath the worship ot 
special deities. I’t w.is connc'cted with 
tlie moon-god : laiisa, with the worship 
of the sun; Uruk, with seat ot Nana, or 
Ishtar, the female ])nn(i])l(‘ , Nippur, with 
the tem})le ot Bel Hut c'acdi ot these, 
together with many other still unknown 
seats of civilisation, had developed 
in Its temjile a special 
mythology during the 
ccmtuiK's and tens ol 
cent lines of its 
existence. Thus w^as 
])ioduccd a contused 
medU‘y ot difterent 
systems m the effort 
to bring a c onc'eption 
ot the j 'articular 
divinity, based on 
the nature of things, 
into harmony or 
rivalry with the 
doctrines ol the other 
centres oi culture. 

In addition to this 
the various foreign 
nations which m 
turn conquered and 
colonised Babylonia 
brought their own 
beliefs with them, 
and then an ad just - 


RAMMAN, THE STORM-GOD 
« The worship of this god is an example of the adjustment of 

tLHy the Babylonian beliefs and those of theirWestern conquerors. ITien^ naQ tO DC made 
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between the newly introduced ideas and 
those which had been long established in 
the land. Wc may cite as an cxamph' the 
introduction of the cult of the storm-god 
Adad, or Ramman, by the Western 
Semites. Even when the njhgious texts 
recovered uj) to the present haw been 
published and translated it will be a 
A ht gigantic task to (hsentangle 
^ (he thre.ids Hint run thiough 
^ .. tlie diffeivni ioiuplo traditions, 

ors ips (race them back to their 

original sources. It may be noted, how- 
evTr, that the laither we go northward, 
the purer is the Semitic element which 
meets us m the earluT pcMiods of history ; 
and, further, the rejielition ot the cults 
jiroves that the country was distinct lioin 
Southern Habylonia Just as there was 
a South Babylonian sun-god ot Larsa, so 
there w'as a Noith Babylonian sun-god ot 
Sippar : the Ishtar of I hnik was matched 
by Ishtar of Agade m the noitli. We know 
less of th(‘ noith in the earlier times th.m 
of th(‘ south In the latei jieriods othei 
towns b(*(aine piominent, such as Kutha 
with tlu* (ult ol NtMgal, god of the lower 
woild. 'riie moon ( ult, whu h had its chief 
seat m Ih', w.is ot iiilerioi inipoitiince m 
Nortiiern B>al)ylonia , but we lu'ar ot its 
most lamous sliniie at Haiian in Meso- 
])otamia 

We do not yt‘t find <niy nu'ution ol Baby- 
lon m the insc'i i|)t ions ol the eailiest peiiod. 
and it owes its nn])oitaiue to political 
occurrence's ot a c oinparatn ety late peiiod, 
ttiougti recently discoveied evidence lends 
to piove that aheady under the first kings 
of Ur its rank as a religious centre was 
considerable. It appears to have become 
the chiet city ot Babylonia undei the first 
Tiabylonian dynasty. Us elevation to 
the ])c)sitic)n ot capital ot the Babylonian 
empiie and its consecpu-nl supremacy m 
the domain of juilitu's weit* ac compaiiit'd, 
in contormity with Ea>tc‘in idc'as, by the 
deyelopment ol a lustific ation ol this pie- 
_ eminence m the udigious 

Comparative ,nlml..tants. 

Lateness of . 

« I I Precisely as Athens, having 

^ ^ attained the hegc^raemy, triecl 

to prove her anticjuity m mythology and 
history, so the wise men of Babylon took 
pains to proye that Babylon was the .seat 
of the most ancient civilisation and the 
centre of the world. 

The former city-god, Marduk — in bibli- 
cal pronunciation Merodach — becomc^s the 
god round whom the whole creation ot the 
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world turns. Wc‘ ha\'e now^ lecovercd the 
greater jxirt of the creation myth ot Baby- 
lon, 111 which Marclnk plays the chiei rfile, 
and we may coniecture with some jirob- 
abihty that similar woiks of moie ancient 
origin, rc‘])rodncmg the* c'vents ol the time 
when their c'lties flournhed, were taught 
in the temj)les ot Southern Babylonia. 
The t‘])ic of creation expresses the sujire- 
macy ot Babylon, which was foundc'd by 
the dynasty ot llaunnurabi. It is Marduk 
who tights th(‘ wai of woilds for the 
sovereignty ol thi' Dii Supeii, who arci 
threatemed by Tiainat (C'haos). and it is he 
who, attcT cleaving the monster, imagined 
undei the foirn ol a snake or a diagon, 
cieate^ tin' umwrse out ol th(* two halves 
ol h(‘i body. 

Until re( imtly only tragmentsot the great 
Babylonian epic ol the C u'alion had bc'en 
recovered, the })ortion ol th(‘ text which 
was bc'st pies(‘i\ed ic'latmg the battle 
waged by Maiduk against 'I lamal on be- 
h.dl ol the gods. But at the bc'gmnmg ol 
this cc'nlm y many additional tablc'ts and 
liagments ol the gu‘at poem wtk' dis- 
coveicd, and thc'se enable us to lill m 

« . , . C()mi)lelely the outline^ ol the 

Bi^bylom^n 

Epic of the rUmients 

Creation , t i . 1 

wliK'h have' iH'eii me 01 poi atecl 

111 the epic along with ihelalei .ulditions n 
honom ol Maiduk, the' city-god ol Baby- 
lon We now know that m its latei loim 
the' epic was divided into seven gu‘at 
sections, 01 '1 ablets, and that Maulukb 
tight withTiainat was only the culminating 
episode in a longei story ol antagonism 
between the lorces ol order and disorder 
m the uiiiveise. We gather that the 
P>abylonian account ol thecreatum of the 
gods was snnilai to that given m Dama- 
sems, and that it was Apsn, the* male 
lepii'sc'ntative ol primeval chaos, and not 
fiainat. Ins consort, who bc'gan the* rev^olt 
against the gods. 

Moic'over, the cleleat ol A])su, which 
jirc'c'c'ded that of Tianiat, was not the 
work ol Marduk, but that of Ins lathcT, 
Ea, and Ea continues to ])lay an important 
part in the narrative. One ol the newly 
discovered Iragments of the poem is of 
])eculiai interest, since it contains an ac- 
count ol the creation ol man, with which 
the acts of creation culminated ; and we 
gathc'i* that the Babylonian legend closely 
corresponds w'lth that given by Berossus, 
Marduk getting another god, probably 
Ea, 10 cut off hi.s --Marduk’s- head, that 
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lie might use his own blood for the ereation 
ol mankind. To summarise briefly the 
(oinposim character of the Cieation ejne. 
It may be slated that the recently recovered 
ir\ts enable us to separate' the legend 
into live pimcipal strands ; these consist 
of the birth of the gods, the legend of Ea 
and Apsu, the Dragon-Myth, the actual 
account of Creation, and the Hymn to 
Mai (Ink under his filty tithis of honour. 
Sinc(‘ the po(‘ni in its |)r(isent form is a 
glorifii'ation ol Maiduk, and an explanation 
ot how the god ol J^abylon secured the 
position ol the grt'atest of the gods, it is 
i)ut natural that prominence was given 
to thos(‘ e])]sodes in whu'h Marduk is 
the hero while those m which Ik* plays 


Varieties of 
the Creation 
Legend 



THE SEVEN TABLETS OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 
The great Babylonian epic of the Creation was divided into seven great sections, or 
cablets, one fragment from each being illustrated heie. It comprised (15 a descrip- 
tion of a state of chaos , (2) the war of the ^ods , (:$) defeat of Tiamat by Mardnk , 
(4) Maiduk as chief of the gods, {'>) creation of heavenly bodies; (6) creation of 
animals and man , and (7) the hymn to Marduk under nis fifty titles of honoui. 


no 


and 


part aiti assigned a siihsuhary 
unimportant ])lacc m the narrative. 

'flu* central episode m the po(*m is thus 
the light between Marduk and Tiamat, 
hut we have evidence that this legend 
existed m other lorms than that under 
which W(‘ find it here set out. For another 
legend which has been recovered ascribes 
the coiu]uest ot tlie dragon to some other 
god than Marduk, and the fight is recorded 
1>o have taken ])lace, not belore the Crea- 
tion, but at a time when men already 
existed and cities had been built. Thus 
the Dragon-Myth existed in more than 
one form in Babylonian mythology, and 
it is not improbable that many of the great 
cities in Babylonia possessed local versions 


ol th<* legend, m each of which the city- 
god hgured as the hero wdio slew^ the 
monster. In ac('oi dance w'lth tins theory 
the pnesls ol Ikibylon asf'nbed the 
C()n(]uest oi the dragon to their own local 
god, and made the* death ol 'rianiat a 
preliminary to his creation of 
the imiversi* Moreov(*r, other 
Creation legends existed m 
which the creatum ot the world 
w\as not coniK'cted w'lth the deatli of a 
dragon,and although m onrol tlies(‘ Marduk 
figures as tlu* creator, m otlu*is Aim, EnhI. 
and Ea are desciibed as ci eating the sun 
and moon, or tiie gods generally are 
relerred to as having cieat(*d tlie heavens 
an 1 llie eaitli, (he cattle and the* bc*asts 
. , ol the* lielcl But there 

3 IS no doubt that the 

version ol the ( leation 
story wliiili originated 
111 b>a)>ylon rc*j)rest'nts 
the belle*! most g(*ne- 
rally lK*ld m Ikibylonia 
and Assviia m the 
periods siil)sc(]nc'nt to 
the rise ol Ikibvloii to 
a position ot ])rc’- 
eminc'iKi* imdc'r tlu* 
\Vt‘sl-N‘miti<' kings ol 
the* liist dvnasty. 

The bnetest com- 
ptiiisoii ol the Ihhhcal 
aei'oiinls ol the* ('rc*- 
ation with that which 
was cm rent at Baby- 
lon sultues to show 
the* close connection 
existing i)etwc*en them. 
In (*ach acc'oimt tlu* 
existc*nce ol a watery 
eliaos prt*c'e(led the 
creation of the universe, and the Hebrew 
woid lendered as “ the cU*ep " m the 

Book ol (ienesis. is the ocpiivalent ol the 
Babylonian I'lumul, tlu* name* ol the 
female monstei ol the cU‘ep ])eisonitvmg 
chaos and contusion. In the details ol 
the Creation then* is also a close 
lesemblance hetwc*en the two 
nanativTN ; we may cite the 
creation, or (‘.xistence, ol light 
preceding that of the heavenly 
bodies, the creation of a firmament 
to divide the upper from the lower 
waters, and the separate* acts of cieation 
connected with the earth and vegetation, 
the heavenly bodies, animals, and, finally, 
man. It is even possil)le that the 
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Accounts 
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connection of the Sabbath with the biblical 
story of the Creation was suggested by 
the mystical number of tablets upon 
which tht* Babylonian poem was inscribed. 
Such points ot resemblance demonstrate 
a close connection between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian naria- 
tives, and the local Baby- 
lonian colouring of the 
stones, and the great age 
to which they can be 
traced back, delinitely 
prove that they originated 
in Babylonia, and were not 
inherited independently 
by the Babylonians and 
Hebrews fiom a coiiimoii 
Semitic ancestor. We may 
therefore conchuk' that 
Babylonian teiuds had lie- 
come naturalised in Pales- 
tine eve'll lie fore the con- 
quest ol that (ountiy by 
the Israelites. Many sucli 
Palestinian \ ersions of 
Baliylonian beliefs the 
Israelites no doubt 
absorl)(‘d on th('ir oec'upa- 
tion of the country, and 
during the subsequent 
periods of their histoiy 
they were subject to the 
direct influence ol Assyria 
and Babylon. It is clear, 
thereloie, that at the time 
of their exile the Jews 
did not come across Baby- 
lonian religious concep- 
tions for tlie first time, 

but recognised in IIkmii 

many beliefs diftcring 
from their own in some* 
essential resjiects, but jiresenting an 

equally striking lesemblance on many 
points of detail. It was doubtless, how- 
ever, in the jieriod of the exile that the 
^ . .strongest influence was exerted 

a y oAia |^y religion of Babylon upon 
that of the Jews Tlie Baby- 
lonian myths of the Creation 
are thus recognised as the prototyjics after 
which the biblical myths were formed. 
How, then, did Babylonia become the 
teacher of the spiritual life of Nearer 
Asia ? We hav^e at present hardly any 
other evidence of this beyond the remains 
of Assyro-Babylonian literature hitherto 
won from the soil, and the records of 
Jewish spiritual life jireserved for us in 
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THE BABYLONIAN HERCULES 
Gilgratnesh was the hero of the national 
epic of Babylonia, which exercised even 
greater influence on the Babylonians than 
the epic of the Creation of the World. 


a Spiritual 
Teacher 


the canonical books of the Bible. But so 
long as we have no more material for 
sliuly, we must try to form our conceji- 
tion ot the influence exerted by Baby- 
lonian religion from these remains. 

Religion lus indisputably played a pait 
in the civilised iile of these 
nations which we moderns 
are jirone to underrate. 
The priesthood is the 
nursery of knowledge , 
thfMTtore all teaching 
every at tern] )t to investi- 
gate the nature ot things, 
every proof and justifica- 
tion ol tlie existing order, 
and ev'ery attemjit to in- 
troduce change is refen ed 
l^ack to the j^rimitivt* 
doctrines ol the begin- 
ning of things, and liythis 
authority is eitlier 
approved or discounten- 
anced. To the direct 
intervention ot tlu‘ priest- 
hood wi* may therelon* 
trac e many ot tlie lieliels 
which wc'ie curremt both 
among the Ikibyloii ans 
and the Jews, and tht‘ 
close resc^mblance in their 
cU‘veloj)nu‘iit ol thought 
explains thc‘ ease with 
which tlie l.Pter sub- 
mittc‘d to the mfluenee ol 
t heir more p o w e r 1 u 1 
neighlioiir. Even mono- 
theism m its jiertected 
form cannot be claimed 
as exclusively a jiroducd 
of the Jewi-'h mind, 
though m certain respects 
it met with smgiilai favour m Jiickea. The 
j)oly theism ot Babylonia finds its his- 
torical explanation in the circnmstancos of 
time's long jiast m the marc'li of civilisa- 
tion. It the Babylonian or Assyrian 
])rayeci to his god, he did so with the 
same words as tlie Jew * his contrition, 
his submission to the divine will, his 
trust in his god, were precisely similar — 

„ „ , only that the former iieoiile 

Parallels i T ^ 1 • i- 

had found an expression for 

Judaism heelings and thoughts,while 

the Jew learnt much of it from 
them. Even if the Babylonian prayed 
to Marduk or the Assyrian to Ashur, 
there was little difference between his 
thought and that of the Jew of the eighth 
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century or so, who sujoplicated Jahve, or 
fehovah. The Jew did not dispute the 
god of those who dwelt outside the 
dominion ol his J alive. If it was a false god, 
it was only so in the sense that every 
Babylonian saw the true lord of the 
world in the temple ol his own city. 

The mental activity of man is mani- 
fested in the development of mythology, 
which comes nc'xt to the doctrines ol 
religion and is closely connected with 
them. So far as this is a doctrine of 
divinities and tcmjdes, we have already 
realised how limited the range of our 
knowledge is. We must raise* the same 
lament over the remains ol anthropo- 
morphic mythology, the hero legends, 
which form the first theme of the non- 
rehgioiis poetry of a people. A cpiantity 
of fragments testify to the former ex- 
_ . , . isteiice ol a whole* s(‘nes of 

them have we siillicient remains 
Mythology partially to restore or 

to guess tlieir contents. The b<*st known 
Is the Il})1c ol fiilgamesli. In it the deeds 
ol the Babylonian Heic ules are glonhed, 
and it has given Hellemsm the attnl)utc‘s 
with wdiicdi to c'lidow' the* legendary form 
()} Alexander in the so-called Alexander 


National 
Epic of 
Babylonia 


romances. The w^ork received the form 
in which it is jireserved for us at Ercch ; 
it reflects the condition to which the old 
ishtar-Nana town, considered to have 
been founded by Gilgamesh, had been 
reduced liy the* opjiressicm of l^lam. 

This c‘j)ic exercised an even 
greater influence on the Baby- 
lonians themselves tluui that 
of the Creation, for thc^ hero 
(iilgarnesh and his coin])anion ]:,a-lxin] aj)- 
})ear in countless re|)resentations in Bal)y- 
lonian art, and the legend w.is peculiarly 
the national ejiic of the Babylonians. In 
its latest form it was wTitten ii])cm twvh’e 
tablets of ecpial length, and all an* con- 
cerned wnth the heroic deeds of (hlgamesh. 
They recount his early exjiloits, tlie crea- 
tion of Ea-bani by the goddess Arum : 
th(*ir eK])editiou against Khumbaba of 
Elam ; the ])assion exhibited for Gil- 
gamesh hy tin* goddess Ishtai , the fight 
ol (iilgarnesh witli the bull from heaven , 
the griet ot (iilgarnesh at Ea-hani’s death ; 
and his joniney to liis ancestor Tsit- 
napishtim. who relates to him the story 
ol the Flood. The Babylonian account ol 
thc‘ Deluge, which is thus introduced into 
the nation il t‘j)ic, with w'liich it lias no 
organic coniu'ction, jiresents the (dosest 
paralltd to tlu* Biblical 
narrative ol the same 
event, and is, indeed, 
the basis ot that ac- 
count. In this case the 
pai all ell sms are so 
sti iking tliat we may 
set tlu* date of borrow- 
ing at a conijiarativcly 
late period. In addi- 
tion to the Ejiic ot 
(dilgaiiK'sh we have 
also n*covered frag- 
ments ol myths and 
stones connected wath 
the heroes and mytho- 
logical lH*ing'^ ol an- 
tiquity. A large 
numlxa* of unjuihhshcd 
fragments, which are 
still unintelligible on 
account of thcii small 
size, is here, as in the 
case of all similar liter- 
ary pioductions, only 
further evidence of the 

__ DELUGE information which wc 

This account of the Flood, which presents the closest parallel to the Biblical narrative, niav hoi^C tO fi^aill SOIllC* 
js a section in the grreat epic of Gilgramesh, who visits Tsitnapisfatim, a grod who dwelt , - • i r ^ 

111 an ark, and has related to him the story of the Flood inscribed on these tablets, timi' 111 the TUture. 
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It would be a most im])or(ant task to 
describe the extent ol the indusliies and 
trade in Habylonia Foi this, Iiovvt'ver, 
almost all data are waiiMn^, a])art Iroin 
the fact that in the course ol j,ooo yt‘ars 
there must havt* lu'cn as iiiaiiy vicissitudes 
in the mdusti .al as m th(‘ political hie ol 
the peo})le. Wt* may salely assume that 
Baliylonia, and— since it is the 
admitted capital m the period 


What was 
Babylonia’s 
Commerce ? 


best known to us — above all, 
Babylon, owed their importance 
and jx)\ver to their mdusti les and their 
trade. Duiini^^ the entiK* pt*riod m 
which w’e can lollow^ the powtu' ol Assyria, 
Babylon wms imj)otent as a ]K)htiral 
community It was romju*llt‘d to buy 
its md(*penden('(‘ from the Assyiians, just 
as, on the other hand, it obtained by its 
gold assistance from the Klamites against 
Assyria. It probably had not men enough 
to wage war on its ow'n resoun es ; indeed, 
the conditions under which its land was 
held precluded any such idea. 'Fins lact 
alone is sullicieiit to give* the count ly 
its pi(‘dominantl\ industiial charactei. 

We can draw conclusions as to the 
extent ol l-labylonian (oinmene m the 
earlier penods trom the msiaijUions ol 
(iiidea , ht‘ obtained the blocks ol stone 
and th(‘ timber lor his buildings Irom 
Phcenicia, Syria, and Sinai. Some slight 
mlormation about P>abylonian mdusti les 
IS given us by the Tell el-Amaina letters. 
The Babylonian, like the Mitanian ])iince, 
rcquiied gold horn the Egyjitians ; m 
return they .supplied industiial products, 
especially lapis lazuli, or an imitation of 
it, winch w'as higlily valued by the Kgyjv 
tians, and was a staple ot I^abylonian 
export. Tht' l^gyjitians obtained weai>ons 
and wai chariots from Mitani and even 
from Ass Vila. If, at the same time, th(‘ 
Babylonian ordert'd inlaid work of ebony 
and ivory, it was horn a desin' lor lashion- 
able objects in the' Egyptian style, such as 
have becai loiiiid in Ninevc'h : they have 
o . no more significance than 
a Naval ^ bmese jiorcelam or Jajianese 
State laccpicM'-woik With iis. The ques- 
tion ol the navigation on the 
Persian (Ailf is still shrouded in obscuiity, 
as well as that of the eaily use ol the 
trade route to India. It is extremely 
probable that the Sumernins engagc'd 
in navigation on the “ Sea ot the East.” 
The most ancient mscri])tions, from the 
nature of their contents, do not mention 
anything of such matters ; and thus we 
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must, jirobably for a long time yet, be 
contc‘nt merely to .sjieculate upon th^ 
subject. In the later period the road 
to the sea was haired by the Chakheans. 
The centuries of jirosjierity of a state 
called “ the Country of the Sea,” and. its 
obstinate resistance both to Babylon and 
to Assyria, are jiartly cxjilained by the 
wealth won by trade relations with the 
East. Merodach-baladan posses.sed ships, 
m which he escaped to Pdam over the 
“bitter watc^i,” the gic'at bay at the 
embouchure ol the two streams ; there 
w^as thc*n no fleet m Babylonia, so that 
Sennacherib was lorced to have shi])s built 
bj/ Phcenician workmen in Assyria and 
brought dowm stream to the coast. Any 
Babylonian tradc‘ with the* East is thus 
mconc enviable. Iilam, too, must have had 
muc h to do with the tiaffic on the Persian 
(iiill, and wc' may expect to obtain much 
valuable mlormation on this ])oint as a 
result ol the excavations which are bc'iiig 
carried on at the ])rc'sc'nt time* at Susa. 

Hardly any jiioducds of Babylonian 
mdusti i(‘s have* as yet c'onit* clown to us. 
Even the ai ts ot an'hitectuic* and sculpture, 
compaiatively tamihar to us m 
Assyiia, aie i(‘])ic‘sented to us 
g . - in the veiy home* ol such cul- 
ture by tew and compai alivcdy 
insigiiilicant monunvnts. All that is lelt 
to us on a huge* scale* are the nuns ol 
Tello, which have supplu'd us with a con- 
sideiable niimbc*i ol statues and sculjitures 
of the* kings and jiatesis oi Lagash. While 
the Statues ol the earliest kings were but 
rude attemjits, rapid jirogress was made, 
and those of (xiidea and his time (see 
pages 1587 and I5(J7| show the high(*st 
per lection of execution. The card ill and 
dedicate work on the monument of 
MeTodac'h-baladan |scx* j)age ibi7| is one* 
ol the lc*w^ ])roductions of a later peiiod 
ol art which are kimwm to us. 

In the same way we j)ossess hardly any 
notices ol the older and form ol the 
constitution, of the internal administra- 
tion, and the military system in Baby- 
lonia, though the letters ol Hammurabi 
throw considerable light upon these jirob- 
lems during the jieriod of the first dynasty 
of Babylon. Anything, therefore, that 
we can .suggest on these points is more 
clearly exjdamed by the better attested 
Assyrian institutions, which, since they 
grew out of similar conditions, exhibit in 
the mam results which must have closely 
resembled those of Babylonia. 




ASSYRIA IN THE AAKING 


W £ have already se(‘n HkiI the advanre whirh th(' iinmigiatini^ “ Hebn'w ” tribe‘s 

oi Assyria tails within a period which may hava* found then‘ and adojited, is 

h(‘s in the lull light of history, or can be liaccul by the biblical Ic'gend, accoiding tc; 

illunnnatc^d without ditfic ulty by the the older tiadition, fioin the seat of the* 

1 (‘suits of excavations. W'e have luithcT Sin c nit in Mesopot-imia, while only a later 

observed that its Inst natural (‘Xjiansion ap])licati()n ol the' myth claims ioi it Tr. 

took j)lace towards Mc'sojiotamia, and that ^ the South P>abyl()nian scxit ol 

tins b(‘came iis undisputed property, Irom the moon-god. 'I'he adoration 

the possession of whu h it grew to be a grixit of Ba’a! * Ha’al Harran, the god ot 

jiowei, as extcMisivc' and as inijiortant a^ Harran, is lound also in Sen- 

Ibabylonia itsell 'i he histoiy ot Assyiia jiih, in Northern Syria 
itseli must theiefoie be ]ir(‘(ed(‘d by an In the* earliest accounts which we 
attempt to thiow light on the conditions possc‘ss, Mesojiotamia a]>peais under a 

ol Mesopotamia at this (Mrly period loicMgn dominion. Om source's ol inlor- 

W'e ha\c‘ suggested as a piobabk' hypo- mation aie the' dcdl (‘l-Ainaina Ic'tters ol 

thesis that the gieat Semitic immigra- KmgTuslirattaot Mitani to Ai'U'iioidns 11 J . 

tions K'ac'hc'd Ikibyloma tiom the noith. and Amt'no}dns I V. '1 he )>i( tin c' tliat the\ 

Mesopotamia would thereloie have been ailoid ns ol the' mterroinsc' bc'tween the 

lirst U'ached by thc'in , the* Semite's, who two conntiic'S liolds good ioi the pre- 
meet us in Southean Babylonia, may thus decc'ssors ol the two Phaiaohs, so far as 

^ . have lormed settlemients thc're thc'y advanced into Asia. Th(*y virtually 

bcloro tlu^y ])ressed south- designate Mesopotamia and Syim 

of As^ wards along the Eujihratc's Naharina In this connection it is a 

o ssyria Tigris. Any attempt mattei ot mdifterence to ns bow much gold 

to leconstitute the early history ol this Tiishi at ta bt'gged lor himsc'lf from Egypt, 

legion must dejiend largely ujion conjec- and how many letters he wrote in orciei 

tine, since- systematic excavation has not to tool his “ brcTthe'r ” and son-m-law m 

as yet beem extended into that ic'gion ol Egy])t The ])Oint which c'oncerns us 

Western Asia. th.it in these kings ol Mitani we may 

Any early kingdom whiedi may have bc'en si'e representatives ot .i migration ol 

lormed in Mc'sojiotamia jircTbably h.id its baibarians who possessc'd thc'insi'lves ol 

capital at Harran, erne of the most ancient Mesopotamia. We shall leain later that 

sc'ats of the worship ot Sin, the mexm-god ; we ma}/ possibly assign them to the gronji 

and this conjectuic appears to be .sup- Hittitc ol nations wdiich we designate 

ported by various indications m the subse- R^lert of Hittite. As rulers of thi^ 

quent period. However this may be, we Mesopotamia they play the same 

can safely as.sume that Mesopotamia not role w^hich the Kassites, co- 

only stood under the direct influence of mcidcntly wuth them, play m Babylonia. 
Babylonian civilisation, but had a special It does not ajipear from their letters 
share in shaping the development of the whete the kings of Mitani resided ; but 

countries on the Euphrates— a tact that we must look loi the country, which is 

<"ontinually finds expression in the high known as Mitani from the letters, some- 

reverence paid to the great sanctuary at where in the region north of Harran, 

Harran. The origin of the cult at Hebron, where we may set the centre of their 
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kingdom. We can define its extent, as 
given in the words “ an heir to the old 
kingdom of Mesojiotamia.” In the 
direction of Babylonia it 
included Nineveh, which, at 
the time of Tiishratla, about 
1430 B c., was in the j)ower 
ot the Mitani. Obviously, all 
Mesopotamia belonged to it, 
and on the light bank ot 
the Euphrales, Mchtene, or 
Klianigalbat, and the dis- 
liict called by the Assyrians 
Musri, and by the l^gyp- 
lians SaiKiara— m a 'fell el- 
Arnariiti lettci tioin Alasliia, 
vShankhar - a [)art ol Caj)|)<i- 
docia abutting on it as far 
as the 'Fain us, and possibly 
acioss it into Cilicia. West- 
ward ,ind northward 
of this pait of the 
kingdom w(‘re settk'd 
the Kheta, or Khatti, 
the rivals and kins- 
men of the Mitaiii, 
with whom they were 
at war, as we te<irn 
trom a letter ol 
Tuslii.itla to Ameno- 
phis. Th(‘ Kh(‘t«i must 
eilluT have toued 
their way in through 
the teriitory of the 
Mitani when we find 
them in Syria, 01 have 
skirted the leal tein- 
tory oi the Mitani 
kings, by entering 
Cilici.i through the 
Cihcian Gates. 

What was true ot 
the friendship ol the B.iby- 
lonians with Egypt is true 
also of that ot Mitani, so 
verbosely emphasised in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters. E' en 
the kings ot Mitani are re- 
ferred to by Egyjitian vassals 
in Phoenicia as natural enemies 
of a tiiie servant of the 
Pharaoh. 

This kingdom must have 
already existed for a con- 
siderable period, for Tush* 
ratta, the writer of the lerters, 
mentions his father, Sutarna, 
who had sent his daughter, 

Gilukhipa, as attested by an 
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Egyptian inscription, into the harem 
ol Amenoj)his HI., and his grandfather, 
Artatama, who bad maintained relations 
with 'Fhothmes IV., and had 
concluded a similar Iiargain— 
for the chief matter of dis- 
cussion was the dowry. The 
writer himself had been at 
the court of Amcnojihis III.; 
he was perhaj)s educated there 
as a sort of hostage when his 
father died. In a letter to the 
Pharaoh he describes how 
an insurrection broke out, to 
which his brother Artashu- 
lUiira ii'll a victim, and howg 
on his leturn, he liad sup- 
pi essed the levolt. The same 
lettoi contains .m account ol 
the above-mentioned wai with 
the Kheta. w'ho had 
(‘videiitly seizt'd this 
lavoiira' le ojipor- 
t unity loi attempting 
an invasion ot tlie 
country. 

A m o n g all the 
haggling foi presi'iits 
thtae IS one letter 
w'liK h IS ol greater 
mieiest, as it con- 
tains more important 
news. Tush ratta 
i(‘(piests Ami'iiophis 
III. to scald back the 
st.itue ot the goddess 
Ishtar oi Nineveh, 
w^hich shortly betore 
had been sent to 
Kgy})t, as It had 
already been sent in 
the htetimc of liis 
lather, and had on that 
occasion beem honourably re- 
turned."^ The meaning of this 
]ourncy of Ishtai is not quite 
evident. It may probably be 
cxjdaint^d by supposing that 
Tushratta, like Ins father, had 
conquered Nineveh, and did 
not take tlie captured divinity 
as a badge of victory back 
home with him, but had sent 
it to the Egyptian king, whose 
right ot protector was thus 
acknowledged. The “ tribute ” 
of the Egy])tian inscriptions 
would tally well with tins 
theory. The quesiion then 



A ROYAL TYPE 
From an Assyrian bas-rehef. 



THE HUMAN-HEADED ASSYRIAN BULL 
One of the most charactaristic features of Assyrian 
architecture, these statues were set to guard the gate- 
ways to palaces and temples, and were of gigantic size 





TYPE OF A EUNUCH 
From an Assyrian bas-relief. 



BAS-RELIEF SHOWING AN ASSYRIAN KING HUNTING THE KING OF BEASTS 


remains, from whom did Tiisliratta take 
Nineveh ^ We may eonjectuie that it was 
fiom the Assyrians, who by this time must 
have thrown 
off their alleg- 
iance to Haby- 
loii More im- 
])ortant lor us 
is the iact thus 
]^ro\a'd that 
'J'usliratta was 
m a s 1 e r o i 
Nme\eli, for 
\\(‘ ate thus 

.ible to settle 
a])pi ox iinatcly 
the date ol 

Assyria’s ad- 
vaiu(‘. Tush- 
rat la’s reign 
eorres ]) o n d s 
with the close 
ot the glory of 
Ills peojile. 

Eighty or a 
hundred years later, Assyria is in occupa- 
tion of Mesopotamia, and is defending 

Its new possession against Babylon 


after the Mitani had been driven out. 
The rule of the kings of Mitani who aic 
known to us is to be s('t at the end 
of the ])eriod 
which had seen 
this group ot 
nation^ ad- 
vance beyond 
the Euphrates. 
In Its first 
vigour this ad- 
vance ])erha])s 
extended as far 
as Babylonia, 
vhirh we now 
k n o w was 
invaded by 
the Hittites 
towards the 
close of the 
first dynasty of 
Babylon. The 
tact that m the 
Tell el-Amarna 
period the 
Kassites of Babylonia and the Mitani 
of Mesopotamia were enemies may be 
cited m su])port of this conjecture. 



A WONDER OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 

This colossal stone sculpture of a man-headed lion from the Kuyunjik 
Palace, Nineveh, is seen in something like its huge proportions by 
contrast with the figure at its side. The bull opposite is of a similar size 



PORTION OF A BEAUTIFUL ASSYRIAN BAS-RELIEF SHOWING THE HORSES OF A KING 
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We may j)]ctiire the “ land of Ashur " 
in its primitive lorm, pist as was the rase 
witli the km/:;(lom of H.ilnloii, as being 
little mou‘ tlian the teiiitorv ol the city 
ot Ashiii, the mod(M'n K.ila Sheigat. It 
lies, inde(‘d almost outside the distiut 
which latei constitutes the triu* country 
of Assyiia, the land, namely, which is 
bounded by a line drawn liom Xin(‘veh to 
the mountains, and by tlu' lower Zab and 
the Tigiis. It is ])ossible that Ashur, liom 
its jiosition, wiiuh wms too tar south to 
foim the (enlic ot this disliK'l, and from 
its site on th(‘ i ight bank of the Tigi is, may 
not have b(‘en from the first the capital 
ol th(i subsequent country ot Ashur; it 
clearly has more athnitics with th(‘ south 
and Babylonia th.ni with the north and 
west, m which direction the northern 
kingdom first exj)ande(h It we also con- 
sider that Ashui w as only a (owm, hki* many 
others in the Eiqihrates valley, we shall be 
inclined to supjiose that its patesis, or 



SAPPERS OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 
Portion of a sculpture illustrating the siege of a city. 
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priest -kings, were subject to the supremacy 
of Babylonia, and on occasion to that of 
Mesopotamia also. 

It can be proved that in historical times 
it was not the capital of any considerable 
kingdom, and, m fact, was governed only 
by patesis, and the date of the rise of this 
new^ power can be fixed with tolerable 
accuiacy. Tiglath-pileser announces, about 
1 100 B.C., that jiart of a temjde restored by 
him in Ashur had been constructed 641 
years before the time of his giandfather, 
who himsell had added to it sixty years 
earlier, by Shamshi-Adad, patesi of Ashur, 
son ot Ishme-Dagan, patesi ol Ashur. 
We have, therefore, about 1800 n.c., patesis 



ASSYRIAN ARCHERS WITH SHIELD-BEARER 
From a ba:^-relief almost life-size found at Nineveh. 


of Ashur who must have been subject to 
Babylonia or Mesojiotamia. Such w^as the 
earliest point to which, until lecently, we 
could trace back* the history of Assyria. 
But the recent excavations at Shergat and 
the publication of a new chronicle in the 
British Museum now enable us to trace 
back the history ol Assyria beyond the 
rise of the first dynasty of Babylon. With 
the excei)tion of that of Ilu-shuma, who 
W'e know was the contemporary of the 
ioundcr of the first dynasty, the jicriods 
of the earliest rulers of As.syria can be 
only approximately determined. The first 
king of Ashur, whose date we can fix 
more accurately, is Assur-bel-nishishu, 
the contemporary of Karamdash. Ashur, 


ASSYRIA IN THE MAKING 


therefore, permanently secured her inde- 
pendence between 1800 and 1500 b.c. Its 
patesis called themselves kings, and, pos- 
sibly under the influence of a new immigia- 
tion, began to expand their power. 

The cau‘«e of this expansion, and the 
conditions under which it was ])os* 
sible, were similar to those winch 
gave Babylonia to the Kassites and 
Mesop()tamia to the Mitaiii. The* 
(hsoulers ol the time olf(‘rtid to 
energetic rulers a favoiirabh' opjior- 
t unity to louiid a kingdom ol then 
own. f)n the other hand, the 
two s])heres ol civilisation, which 
hitherto had been connected, weie 
pal ted by subjection to different 
loRMgn sov(‘reignties, and so al- 
lowed th(‘ country that lay betwven 
to loiuul a power ol its own. 

Beloie, howevei, we come to the history 
of till' new^ kingdom, it will be neces- 
sary to considi‘1 to w'hat causes it was 
(lu(‘ that, while tli(' SernitK' w’oild was 
now every when* bteaking up, the Semites 
ol Ashur j)ieser\ed that llrm attitude and 
stunigth w'ludi theiK'efoi th ciisukhI victory 
loi tliiMr aims . we will, in tact, ascei tain 
till' chaiacteristu s ol tlies(‘ luture loids 
ol tli(' Kasl. 

Th(‘ Assynan typo is totallv distinct 


horn the Babylonian, which \\v have seen 
to be the result ol a great mixture ol 
races. The numerous Assyrian jiortiaits 
show us clearly marked features, precisely 
those which we ordinarily regard as 
Semitic ; in many details they are those 
r. 


which we call the “ Jewish ” type. Our 
concej)tion is erroneous, in so far as this 
type is completely distinct from the 
Arabian, m which w'e should expect to 
find in greatest purity the Semitic type ; 
on the other hand, m certain points a 


SPEARMEN OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 

correspondence may be traced with that 
of the modem Armenians, wiio sjieak 

an Indo-Euiopean language. It is not 
our juvsent task to explain this. We 
li.ive to studv the history ol the nations, 
and in doing so have laid down the 
])rmcij>le oi linguistic classification as a 
suit.ible St heme ol groujung 'liie }>liy- 
sual chaiacteristics oi the nations toiisli- 
tute a piiiK'iple of t lassification to be 
cari'lully distmguislu'd Irom tin* formiu*. 

l('r ])hysiial mivtiue of 

lace and develojiment ol 
language tollow^ quite' 
dillt'rent ])aths. It hardly 
comes wathm the |)iovmce 
ol history to consider how 
the Assyrians iea( lied this 
ty[)e, and to which of the 
largt'r groups the race 
belongs. It is suflicient 

for our immediate juir- 
})os(' to jiomt out the 
existence ot this distinc- 
tive Assyrian typt*. 

We art' then met by 
the question, m what 
did the extraordinary 
superiority ol this peojflt' 

over the other jieoples 
ol Nearer Asia consist ^ 
The inquiry wall resolve 
itself into the considera- 
tion of twx) subjects m jxirticular — the 
j)ohtical organisation of the state, and the 
economic condition of the j)opulation. 'fhe 
“land ot Ashur," down to the time.s when 
its superiority over Babylonia was iindis- 
jmted — that*is, dowm to Shalmaneser II. 
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HUNTING IN THE MESOPOTAMIAN FORESTS 
A fine bas-relief from Nineveh, showing: huntsmen with a gazelle and a hare. 
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and Adad-nirari IV. — must have possessed 
a free j)easantry of its own ; while the 
older and more highly-develo])ed rivilisa- 
lion of Haliylonia had only a system of 
feudal and “ ecclesiastical ” tenure, with 
a population com|)lelely de])endent upon 
it. This was the source of the weakness 
of Babylonia, which had no large body 
of native troops at its disposal ; while 
its defendeis consisted of “ allies ” whose 
intentions wei e only too clear. Shalmaneser 
still called out the militia of “ the land 
when a bold enterjinsc was planned. 
Tiglath-pileser, as we shall see, tiled to 
free this peasantry fioni the letters of 
the feudal system of great estates which 
had meanwhil(‘ grown up in Assyria also, 
and a later reaction began under Sargon. 
'Fhe jiower of Assyria m the interval 


ignored. Just as David with a trust- 
worthy band w'as able in the general dis- 
order to seize the throne of a realm 
com])rising various tribes, so the patesis 
of Ashur did the same on a larger 
scale. 

The strength of Assyria m op])osition to 
the countries of the Eu])hrates valley, 
with their high industrial development, 
was based on the possession of an army ; 
through this alone could it rise into 
importance or assert its jiosition. A 
country with a jx'asantry could supply 
the men. When this peasantry disap- 
peared at a later period, and even Tiglath- 
jiileser could not save it, recourse was 
had to armies ot mi'n enaries, who were 
recruited m all countries, both subject 
and baibarian. It was with thesi* that 



BAS-RELIEF SHOWING ARCHERS, THE MAINSTAY OF ASSYRIA’S ARMY, ON THE MARCH 


had reached its zenith — this ])rosperous 
period was inaugurated by Tiglath-pileser 
hmc^elf - but had not then shown real 
devclojmient. Its short-lived success 
without permanent results is due to the 
other side of its constitutional organisa- 
tion, which IS explained by the formation 
of the kingdom. 

The exiiansion oi the dominion of a 
patesi into a kingdom, such £is the rise 
of Assyria shows, was possible only if 
at the time of expansion its ])rmccs 
had a body of efficient soldiers at their 
disposal. How far that was connected 
with the immigration of a new popula- 
tion into Ashur and Assyria is beyond 
our knowledge, though the j^ossibility 
that such was the case must not be 
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Sargon and his successors cairuxl on 
their wars. With such troojis, so long as 
pay and booty w'ere abundant, it w^as 
possible to keep the East in subji'ction ; 
but after a great "^eleat, and whcai nioiK'y 
was exhaust(*d, a ne\v levy was imjiossible. 
The strength of Assyria theretore rested 
on its army and its population ; and, 
as they changed, so there w^as a (’omplete 
alteration in its fundamental constitution. 
While Assyria could always rcrcover from 
earlier disasters, in its later condition, 
as a state completely under Babylonian 
influence, with a ruling military and 
sacerdotal caste relying upon a mercenary 
army, and without the support of a 
national population, it was destined to 
disajipear and leave no trace. 
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The first accounts of the “ kingdom*^ of 
Assyria, which was founded on conquests, 
show us the new constitution. A kmg ol 
Babylon, whose name is not preserved, 
calls down in an inscription the usual curses 
upon every successor who refuses him the 
credit due for a building erected by him. 
I'lien he adds, as a sign of the times : “ The 
tieasures of Babylon shall come to Sun 
and Assyria, the Kmg of Babylon shall 
bring to the Prince of Ashur the trcasuies 
c)j his ])alace, his goods to the (town of 
Ashur ?).” The prince, not yet the kmg, 
ni Ashur IS the avenging enemy, and 
the curse was often enough fulfilled in 
later times. 

At how early a period Assyria did 
come into conflict with Babylon we learn 
from the fact that Ilu-shiima, one of the 
earliest known patesis of Assyria, waged 
wai with Su-abii, the founder of the fiist 
(1\ nasty of Babylon. The result ot the war 
is not known, but its cause we may probably 
tiare to an early attcm])t on the jiart ot 
Assyria to throw off her (k'pendence The 
( Iiange of dynasty in Babylon, biought 
about by the incursion ot the Western 
Semites, undoubtedly furnished her with 
a fa\ourable ojijiortunity to make the 



EUNUCH SERVANTS OF ASSYRIAN KING 



SECRETARIES OF ASSYRIAN KING 
A bas-relief, now in the Louvre, showing: the highly Semit- 
ised Assyrian type. The clean-shaven figure is a eunuch. 


attempt. That it was not jieimanently 
successful w’e may infei from the fact that 
Ilu-shuma himself, and his successors upon 
the throne ol Ashur, do not claim the 
title ol king, but merely that of patesi. 
Moreovc'r, llammurabi included Assyria 
within his empire, and from one of his 
letters we may inter that he stationed 
regular g.inisons in the countiy. 

Thus, lor a long period after Ilu-shuma’s 
attempt to cast oft the yoke of Babylon, 
Assyria acknowdeclged her suzerainty, and 
her rulers termed themselves jiatesi. The 
earliest rulers of the country, such as 
llshpia, to whom later tradition ascribed 
the foundation of the temple of the god 
Ashur, m the city ol Ashur, bore the title 
“ priest of Ashur,’' and this title was also 
retained by the latei patesis. The exact 
period at which Assyria succeeded m 
freeing herself permanently from Baby- 
lonian tutelage is uncertain, but w^e may 
place it with considerable probability m 
the early Kassitc period, when the power- 
ful dynasty of Hammurabi had been 
brought to an end by the Hittite invasion, 
and the Kassites themselves w^ere occupied 
with the conquest and settlement of 
Northern Babylonia. 
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1. The siege of a castle. 2. The king in his chariot besieging a city H The king crossing 
a river. 4. Triumphal return from battle, with scribes counting up heads of the enemy. 

ASSYRIAN WAR SCENES FROM THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
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THE OLD EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 


T HI^ natuicil aim of Assyria at Ui(‘ 
]Tcn()(l ()1 licT use was Ireedom from the 
tutelage ot BabyJ<>nia. Wc are foitunale 
onough to possess a reeortl whicfi enal)h*s 
Us to follow th(i (lev^opm(‘nt of her 
n*lations wjtli Babylon from an early 
jienocl. When the miitnal lelations wt‘re 
arranged under Adad-niran IW all th(‘ 
foimer treaties and wais lietwecm Bal>v'Ion 
and Assyiia weie ('uunu'i af<*d. 'J'liis 
record is what it is iisiiallv, though othei- 
wise inappiojiriately, d(‘signaf(‘d a syn- 
( luonislK history of tlu' lelations of iIk* 
two state's, d'he first lines of the t»d)l<‘t, 
belonging to the libiaiy ot Ashurbani()al, 
on which tlu' doeumeiit is lecorde'^l. li.ive 
be(‘n broken away , its t('\t begins with 
the treat\ betwi'en Karaindash and Ashui- 
bel-nishishu, in the fittei'iilh ((‘utuivH.C'. 
The dt'lails of tlu* tievity ai(‘ not lec'omited 
it is meielv H'conU'l th<d both states 
('oncluded tu'atu's and mutu.illv tived the* 
boundaries ot then teiiitorv 


Relations 

with 

Babylon 


We may ('om hide fiom this tliat 
the eontc'iits ot the tieaty weie 


no longer ascertiUnable hy the 
auhivisls of Adiid-nuMii. then was 
])i()bably no inloimation on the point 
iK'\oud the notices upon the royal ste'les. 
d'he same is true' of a treaty betwaM'ii 
Pu/ur-Ashur, the next king of Assyria 
n'feired to, and Pnirn.diui lash I., by 
means of which we .i])j)ioa<h the yeais 
immediately pieieding tlie 'fell el-Amaiiia 
period. 

The Amariiii })eiiod includes Ashui- 
ubalht, from wdiom \vc possess a letter to 
Amenophis IV. W’e have also lecovered 
othi'i* facts about him, and can by then 
help follow his line of action. H(* com- 
])lams in his letter that jin'lerenc'e was 
shown to the king of Mitani, whose terri- 
tory, as we hav(* already seen, was coveted 
by the Assyrians. He alludes also to 
letters which his father, Ashur-nadm-akhi, 
had already addressed to Arnenojihis III. 
A communication of Burnaburiash to 
Amenophis IV. demands at the same time 
that the Assyrian offers to enter into 


relations should Ik* d('( lined since Assyria 
w.is his vassal Arlad-iiuan 1 ., the gii'at- 
grandson of Ashur-ubalht, is able to 
announce that the loyal gri'eting of his 
grandfathei had lieen recognised in distant 
countries, that is to say, his diplomatic' 
attc'iiijds at loiimng allianc’es had met 
with success, notwithstanding 
lettc'is of jirotest by tlie Baby- 


Recognises 
A,5syria 


lonians, and he w'as rec'ogmsed 
by P 2 gy]>t as an independent 
king. He was also succcessful against the 
kings of .Mitani A victoi y over them by 
him is recoicled, and Nine\(‘h, which wiis 
III Tushratt.i’s jiossession, must have been 
legained by Ashui -uballit. At Nineveh 
he addc'd to the temple of Ishtar, the 
goddi'ss who had formerly been sent to 
lCgV])i As leg.iids Babylonia, he fol- 
lowc'd, undei Bin nabunash, oi his suc- 
c'essor, Kaiakhardash, the jiolicy of 
(‘xtension ol terntoi]y by nianiage. 
Karakhaidash married his dauglitei, and 
thc'ir son was Kadashman-kharbe, whose 
policy and lelations to Assyria have been 
aheadv relened to. We have also. seen 
how' the muidc'i ol Kadashman-kharbe 
ga\(' a wel(C)me opjiortuiuty to Ashur- 
ubalht ot inteifeiing in the affairs of 
Piabylonia. It may f.iirly be* assumc'd 
thai ioi the lest ot his long hie he really 
go\erned loi his infant gi eat -grandson, 
Kungal/ai. 

This Assyii.ui guaidiaiiship could not 
but lead to frution so soon as the young 
king ol Babylon was grown up and could 
inauguiate a policy ot his own. Ashur- 
ubalht ’s successor, Bel-mran is recorded 
. . to have w^aged a wav with 

ollVJiZship i^^ngalzu, in which Babylonia 
of Babylon WO. sled. I he a. rangement 

of the Ironticr concerned the 
district “ from the borders of Mitani 
(Shuban) as far as Babylonia.” Ank- 
don-ilu, the nc.xt king of Assyria, fought 
only against northern nations, the Suti, 
the Bedouins of the plains, and kept in 
check the invading hordes, of Aramjeans. 
His son was Adad-mrari 1 ., about 1300- 
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1270. Assyria under him reaped the 
fruits of the preceding wars. He over- 
threw the kingdom of Mitani and took 
possession of Mesopotamia. Babylonia 
could not quietly stand by and sec this. 
The conflict with Mitani she had relin- 
quished, it IS true, to Assyria, but tlie 
possession of the country, on account of 
its importance for communica- 
a tions with the north and west 

. she was compelled to try and 
win for herseli. War was 
declared under Kurigal/u’s son, Nazi- 
marultash, and Assyria was victorious. 
The frontier between the two countries 
was fixed by a line which ran roughly 
from the Sinjar Mountains ovei the Tigris 
eastward to tlie range of Liilumi ; that 
IS, Assyna was assigned the tqiper, Baby- 
lonia the lower, nver territoiy. 

Shalmaneser I , about 1*170, completed 
his father’s woi k. Jle conquered, in addi- 
tion, the ])ro\'nu es of Mitani, Khanigalbat, 
and Musri, lying westward fioin the 
Eujdirates, and secured Mesojxitamia, since 
he subdued tlu* Araniccans, who wore con- 
tinually expanding in this direction. He 
then advanced in the region between the 
two sti earns towards Aimenia, and took 
measures to provide' an advance guard in 
this district by founding Assyrian colonies 
W^e may conclude that Assyria still had a 
vigorous sur])lns po|)ulation, whuh sought 
some outlet : it was still a land with 
a ])easaritry. The settlements of Shal- 
maneser ]iro\'ed to be full of vitality. 
Although they received no subsequent 
support from the mother country, they 
continued to exist even after these districts 
had twice been lost by Assyria— m the 
])criods after Tukulti-Ninib I. and after 
7 'iglath-pileser I. W^hen Ashurnasirpal 
again advanced in the direction of Armenia, 
about 860 B.C., he found these colonies 
still there, although the Assyrian settlers 
had suffered greatly. A further testimony 
to the strength of the Assyrian jiowers of 
. . exjiansioii is furnished by the 

^ssynans cuneiform texts from Capjia- 

Colonists wdh the numerous As- 

syrian names, which, as we 
have already seen, are to be assigned to 
a still earhei period. 

Ashur, the old capital, was now no 
longer suited to be the seat of government 
of the newly expanded kingdom. Shal- 
maneser therefore removed his court 
farther up stream to a position on the 
left bank of the Tigris, which more ade- 


quately met the requirements of the new 
regime. Kalkhi, or Nimrud, in the angle 
of the Tigris and the Ujiper Zab, becam(‘ 
the new capital. The importance of fhis 
place as the capital of Assyria whik in 
possession of Mesopotamia is proved by 
the fact that on the decay of the Assyrian 
power Ashur became the capital onev 
more, until, after the fresh rise of the 
kingdom under Ashurnasirpal, Kalkhi 
was again selected as the seat of govern- 
ment. 

So soon as the Mitani difficulty \\as 
settled and the possession of Mesopotamia 
secured, it was merely a question of ( hoice 
whether Assyria would wait to bt‘ attacked 
by Babylonia or would take the mitiatJ\e 
herseli. Assyna was always ready to 
])lay the part of the aggrt'ssor. ruder 
Shalmaneser w^ar had been aln'ady de- 
clared, and hostilities v\ert‘ continued under 
his successor, Tukulti-Xmib. In the reign 
of Bitiliash, 'J'likulf i-Nini!> conquen'd 
Ifabyion, and thus lu'camc ruler of the 
whole of J^abylonia From iin insc nj)lion of 
his that has recently been disco\ered W(' 
learn that he carrit'd Ihtiliash, the Baby- 
lonian king, as a captive to Assyria, and 
^ then pio('(‘edt‘d to appoint his 

own olheers in Babylon, and 
Unce More systcMU 

Despoiled ailminiM, alum }\v aU.. 

despoiled Babylon of her tiv*asuies, and 
carried away to Assyna the statue of 
Maiduk fiom Fsagila Among the booty 
which he a( (pared m Babylon was a seal 
of the eailier Kassite king, Shagarakti- 
Shuriash, and on this he added an in- 
scrijition of his own. The seal w\as after- 
wards restored to Babylon, when it was 
reca|)tured by vSennacherib during om* 
of his (^ompicsts of the city. Sennach(‘rib 
m turn added an inscription of his own, 
and, though the seal has not come down 
to iis, we j)0'.sess a Copy of tlie inscriptions 
upon It, from whu h wt k'arn that boo 
years separated Tukulti-Ninib’s pi'riod 
from that of Sennacherib, a welcome help 
to us m determining the chronology. In 
his newly-discovered memorial tablet, 
Tukulti-Ninib bears, in addition to the 
title “ King of Assyna,” those of ” King 
of Karduniash, King of Sumer and 
Akkad,” proving that he actually ascended 
the Babylonian throne. 

This state of things lasted seven years. 
Then the nobles of Babylonia rose, drove 
out the Assyrians and placed Adad-shum- 
usur on the throne. If we compare the 
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similar position of aftairs at Sennacherib’s 
death and the rebellion at the end of 
Esarhaddon’s time, we have the key to 
the meaning of what the chronicle, from 
which we derive these facts, tells us in 
this connection. “ Ashurnasirpal, his 
son, and the lords of Assyria rebelled, 
and dethroned him. They besieged him 
m a house at Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, and 
slew him with the word.” Accordingly 
we mu^t assume that Tukulti-Ninih, like 
the later Assyrian kings m a similar 
])()sitioii, had allowed his own jMdicy to 
])c a fleeted by Babylonian iiifliuTice 
'Plus must have caused dissatisfaction in 
Assyria, because there was the fear tliat 
th(‘ more cultured Babylonians would 
asseit their siiiienority and acquire the 
ehi(‘l administrativ(‘ positions. It was 
thercdoie an Assyrian niihtary rebellion 


successors, Ashur-narara and Nabu-dan 
two brothers who reigned concurrently, 
had during the reign of the Babylonian 
king, Adad-shum-usur, reduced Assyria 
to the position it held before its expansion 
under Ashur-uballit. The tone of a letter 
from the Babylonian king to the former 
shows a great departure from the previous 
terms ot courtesy. The pur arc not 
addressed as the “ brotlvrs ” of the writer, 
but are sharjdy reprimanded as subjects. 
Jn contrast to this, Adad-sluun-nsur is 
described a^ “ king of hosts.” Thus 
Assyria was once more restricted to the 
“ land of Ashur.” 

There were sexTial attempt^ of Assyria 
to recovtT MesopotaiuKi. Bel-kudur-usur, 
who pnibably siuceeded a king named 
Tukulti-Ashur, fell m battle with Adad- 
nadin-akhi, king ot Babylon, tlis son. 



THE MOUNDS OF KALKHI. OR NIMRUD 

Shalmaneser II. found the position of the old capital of Ashur unsiuted to his extended kingdom, and moved his 
court to Kalkhi, the remains of which are seen here. The pointed mound was tue zikkurat of the temple. 


against the threatening jiredonunance of 
Jiabylonia. Probably the Assyri;in revolu- 
tionary jnirty had come to an understand- 
ing w'lth tile Babylonians themselves, 
and Tukiilti-X mb, when expelled from 
Ikibylon, found that everything in Assyria 
was already m the hands of his son. He 
threw himself, therefore, into his favouiite 
uty, built, as we learn Iroin his memorial 
tablet, by himself after his cajiture of 
lUbylon, and there he met his death. 

If the object of the revolution was a 
severance from Babylonia, it w’as very 
thoroughly realised ; for now the struggle 
could begin afresh, and Mesoj^otamia, 
m particular, would be protecteef against 
the mice more powerful opponent. We 
know nothing further of this Ashurnasirpal. 
It appears, however, that he and his 


Ninib-aj)il-Eshara, led the army back to 
Assyria. There he seems to have with- 
stood a siege of the Babylonians, who 
attcTW'ards returned to their own land. 

Babylonia continued to maintain the 
supremacy under the son of Melishipak. 
Merodach-baladan J., lor he boasts of 
a victory over Assyria, under Ninib-aj:)il- 
Eshara or his son Ashur-dan. His successor, 
Zamana-shum-iddina, how\‘ver, received 
a reverse at the hands of Ashur-dan 
on Babylonian soil, to the left of the 
Lower Zab, about 1200 b . c . But A.ssyria 
did not win back Mesopotamia by this 
victory, for, as we have already seen, the 
successors to the Kassites upon the 
throne of Babylon still held it. In par- 
ticular, Nebuchadnezzar I. once again 
advanced into Palestine. Ashur-dan was 
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succcodcd by Miitakkil-Niiskn. His son 
was Ashur>i(^sh-ishi I, the contemporary 
and rival of Nebuchadnezzar J. After 
repeated wars the Assyrian kiin^. accord- 
ing to the “ vSynchroiiistic History,” is 
said to have been the victor. He occupied 
Mesopottiniia once more Oik* of his 
mscnplions lecords another check 
T*Y*tK ^ hordes ol Aram.'eaiis 

.!* ^ r m Meso])otamia as well as 
piieser i. against the Luluini, 

and against the Kiiti, the pt‘Oples ol 
the north. 

11 Ashur-resh-ishrs activity on this 
new rise of Assyria (orresj)onds to that 
exhibited by Adad-niran 1 on an earlier 
occasion, the reign ol his suciessor, 
Tiglath-piles r T., about iioo h.c., ]n'e- 
sents a repetition ol the successes and of 
the downlall of Assyria under Shalnian- 
esei 1. and Tukulti-N nib. ()iut‘ more the 
first obiect was to s(‘cure Mesopotamia by 
renewed expeditions northward, and by 
the rt'CorupK'st ot Klianigalbat and Musii 
westwaid of the Kuphrates. We shad 
endeavour to throw light on tin* iiKui'.ioiis 
of the tiilies. whuh lu‘ie conu' into 
jirominenct', when vv(* treat ol th(‘ 
Hitti e iiioveMiK'iit 

We have an mseiiption of 'I'lglath- 
jiileser winch deals with his wxirs m these 
regions during the* tiist five veais of Ins 
reign. He fiist (hMred the district noith 
of Mesopot.unia by driving back oi sub- 
duing the encroaching tubes and ad- 
vanced tow^ard Aimerna, m the district 
between thi‘ twni rivers. He thus eiidea- 
vouied to st^enn* the very teiiitor\ wlm h 
Shalmaneser Inul once oicujiied w'lth 
Assyrian colonists He fui ther subjugated 
th(‘ ” Nani countiy,” the district south ot 
Lake Van -th.it is to sa\', the fnghl.inds 
betweiMi Aimenia .and Mesojxitanna. On 
one of these c.imp.iigns, at the head of the 
Subnat. or Sebene-Su, OIK' ol the souicesol 
the Tigris, lie c.ii ved his image m the rock 
near the exit of a natural tunnel through 
which the stream flows. This irnagt' is 
p . still pieserved, together with a 
^^ampaigns inscription mentioning 

Armeni. 'Ho 

the Nairi country. He then, 

like Shalmaneser, checked the Arannean 
hordes w^hich had s|:)read over the steppes 
of Me.sopotamia, and drove a part of them 
over the Eu])hrates into the territory of 
Carchemish. He succ'ceded in crossing 
the river and took six c.istles occujnecl by 
them in ” the territory of the Bishri 
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mountains.” This is the identical district 
wdiich a])j)ears under Shalmaneser fl. as the 
part of Bit-Adini lying to the right of the 
Euphrates, together with the town of Til- 
Basheri. It is interesting to note that at 
the time of the Crusades it was made the 
fief of Joscelin of Tell-Bashir, the feudal 
tenant of iulessa. In this district Tiglath- 
pih'sei also occiijiied Pitru, in the angle 
lietweeii the Kujdirates and Sagur, the 
Pi'thor of the Bible, and occiijiu'd it with 
Assyrian colonists. Then, still tollowmig 
the (‘xamjileof Sh.ilniant'ser l.,he subdued 
Mehtene, or Khanigalbat and afterwards 
Miisii, which W'as m the hands ot the 
Kiimani, and by the.se victoiies restored 
the old Mes()|>otamian kingdom in its 
former extent. 

An exjx'dition thence brought him actu- 
ally to Pluenicia At Arvad he went out 
to se.i 111 ordei, as a mighty hunter, to Ik' 
jiresent at the capture ol monsters of the 
deej). He nuaitions on this occasion an 
e\chang(‘ ol jiresents with tlu‘ king ol 
Kgyj)t, w'ho s(‘nt among other filings a 
cio(odil(‘ V\k' do not y('t kiiow^ who this 
Pharaoh was Ihitwesee that mtc'icourse 
betwx'cn tlu' tw'o count lies w.is not yid 


Ebb of 

the Assyrian 

Tide 


broken oft, .md th.it the Egy])- 
ti.in kings still had tlnsr eyes 
on Palestine, wiiere Saul and 
David weu' loi mmga kingdom. 


even if they did nol .icfn.dly inteili'ie with 


its Intel n.i) |)olitics. 'I lu' corres|)ondence 
befwiH'ii file twx) kings is not extant, fhit 
if it IS borne m mind that, only a f(‘w y(*ars 
beloie. th('s(' northern dislruds of Plue- 


nicia had been heltl by Nh'buchadnezzar, 
it may be imagiiK'd that besides the ex- 
change of jiiesents wx'ightiei issues wM-ri* 
.it st.ike, and th.it the (jiiestion of fixing 
then sjihiTe of mten'st m Palestine hml 
been distuss(‘d by th(‘ twx) jiow'ias. 

Now that the w'Cst had been secuii'd. 


it w^as natui.dly the turn of the east to be 


considered. W(‘ thus come to that jieriod 
of the reign of riglath-jnleser which recalls 
the part jilayed by Tukulti-Ninib. d'he 
“Synchronistic Histoiy” tells us of two 
successful wars against Mardiik-nadin- 
akhe, ol Babylon, m which the North 
Babylonian towns, together with Babylon, 
had been captured ; and a small fragment 
of Tiglath-pilescr’s annals relates his entry 
into Babylon itself. But the rapid rise 
was followed by an equally rapid fall. 
Sennacherib found on his cajiture of Baby- 
lon, in the year ()8q b.c., statues of gods, 
which Marduk-nadm-akhe had carried 
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away from Assyria “ four hundred and From tliis period onwards there was 
ci£(ht<;en years l)eloi'e, in the time ol Tij^- until recently a f^ap in our knowledge 

lath-pilesor , ” and this same Marduk- of almost one hundred y{‘ars, during 

nadin-akhe hears in one of his inscriptions which wc* had no trustw'oiti)\ informa- 

the title “ king of Sumer and Akkad and tion as to Assyria or Babylon. From 

“ king of hosts.’' H(* therefore jiossessed inscriptions recently recoveied at Shergat 

all Babylonia, and may -not improbably it is, howev(‘r, now possible to trace wnth 

have won back Mesopotamia as well. some fulness the succession ol Ass*rian 

Tiglath-pileser accordingly must have lost . kings at this time, though 

(‘verything which luui been gained in the th(‘ data ai(‘ conllicting as to 

eaiiier years ol his leign and in tint ol Ills _ . the (‘\act onka ot the ea/iu'r 

lather. Th(‘ extent of Assyria is again what rulers. But conferiung the 

it wn^ aftei th(‘ tall of '1 ukulli-NiUib J. liistoiy of tlu‘ juMiod mhaination is still 

Altei 'riglath-])ileser, his sons Ashur- lacking. \V(‘ learn Irom later accounts 

]»(*l-kala and Shainshi-Adad reigned. \\c of Shalmaneser II. that at this tim(‘ Ashiir- 

inust now coiiskUm' Mt'sopotamn as und(‘r ubi must h.ive been king ol Assyria. He 

Ikiliykanan sujiremacy. although this can- seems to have niadi* an efloit to regain 

not hav(‘ be(‘n very stiietly assert(*d, a. is what h.id been lost, lor Slialmane^cr 

( Icar lioni tb(‘ sueces^lnl inv.ision ol the numlions that lie ereiied a ‘>tatue on the 

Sutn m tlie leign ol Adad-aplu-iddina, shore of the sea. TIin e.in liava* Ix'en only 

Lake Van or the 
]\Ieditei r.nu'tin ; from 
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Assyrian knifes on war expeditions seem to have made a practice of ciittmp inscrip- 
tions or representations of themselves at paiticular spots Shalmaneser 11 and 
others chose a rock at the source of the Tigris, one of the great rivers of Mesopotamia 


tiu' eontext, piobal'ly 
the hitter. Accoiding 
to this vi(‘w, Ashiir- 
irbi, likeTighith-pil(‘ser 
L. must have ixai bed 
PlKeiiiciaon an expi'di- 
tion. It must lemam 
undi'i ided whether hi-, 
slatiu'w a^ .uuong tliose 
at Naln -el-kelb, north 
ol Bt'irut, Ol wliether 
tlie ]>lti<'e \va^ still mon* 
to the north. Another 
ai'eounl stall's that 
Burn, wliK'li was occu- 
pied by Tiglath-pilcser, 
was, duiing bis reign, 
seized by the Ara- 


ind the later eneroaebments ot tlie iiueaus 'Phi-, brings us to thi' movement 

\iamaMns Assyria oik'i' more possessed w'lui li has leb its mark Uj)on Ibis period, 

only the “ land ol Asluir,” and w is loued In addition to the migiations of the 
lo, the third lime to begin tlu' reeon- Jlitliles Irom the noitli-west, and ol the 

striietion ol lu’r empiie. Babylonia ilsrlf Kasati's bom the (xisl, Mesopotamia and 

was indeed no tHnvertuI nv'd at tl is Babylonia wvie at this timi' the object of 

period, and both counlnes lor the time the third of the Semitic migrations which 

maintained })eaci\ Ashur-bel-kala and xhe Third '^e liave distinguished, namely, 

Mardnk - sha])ik - z(‘i - inati concluded a the AramaMu. We have 

treaty with one another, the Babylonian already seen several times that 

king going to Assyiia tor this jmrjiose, as “ Assyrian kings, when they 

we learn from reci'iitly discovered chron- occu])ied Mesopotamia—for example, An k- 

iides. When the Babylonian king died, dcnalu, Shalmaneser 1., Ashur-resh-ishi and 

and Adad-aplu-iddma came to the throne, Tiglath-pileser 1. — tried to ket‘]i in check 

the Assyrian king married his daughter, the ‘ Aranuean hordes” wdiich held Meso])o- 

and received, according to the ” Syn- tamia, and to drive them back over ihe 

chronistie History,” a rich dowTy. Ashur- river. The country, therefore, as early 

hel-kala wais succeeded by his brother as ijoo B.c., had been overrun by these 

Shamshi-Adad. Aianueans, who were still nomads, for 
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Tiglath-pileser I. expressly describes them 
as such. 

Mesopotamia with its great stepyx's 
was the first object ol then invasion, and 
thence they encroached on Babylonia. 
They thus came from the north, like the 
“ Canaanites and “ Babylonian Semites.’* 
We have already seen that they waged 
successful wars against the Babylonian 
king, Nabu-mukm-ajili, at a period prob- 
ably soon after their capture of Pitru from 
the Assyrians, and we have met reterences 
to them as “ Aramai'an tribes ” at the time 
of the Assyrian supremacy in Babylon 
under Tiglath-juleser IV. and his suc- 
cessors. Tlie advance of the Chald.eans 
from the south checked their further pro- 
gress. Besides this, it can be cleaily 


Thus even in the eighth and the early part 
of the seventh century the sequence of the 
Sutu and Aram.xans in Babylonia is clearly 
recognisable. Just as these tribes first 
came into the country at the time when 
the Kassites were able to establish their 
])ower owing to the weakness ot Babylonia, 
so, after iioo, when neither Assyria nor 
Babylonia could offei any vigorous resist- 
ance to them, their expansion was all the 
easier. This jieriod covers the above- 
mentioned devastation ot Babylonia liy 
the Sutu ; and we must also include the 
advance into Babylonia ot the Aiameean 
tribes which afterward settled theie. 

At the same time they occupied Mesopo- 
tamia, which lay still more open to them. 
As soon as our source^' of infoi mation upon 
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traced how the tribes which jiushed on 
before them, and were certainly closely 
akin to them, hindeicd their expansion in 
these districts. These arc the Sutu, whom 
we have found undei Ashur-uballit and 
Kadashman-kharbe still in jiossession of 
the Syrian des(U't. They were forced by the 
Aramreans toward Babylonia, which w’e 
now know they overran and ravaged in 
the reign of Adad-ajilu-iddina, the con- 
temporary of Ashur-bel-kala. They were 
afterwards driven to the left bank of the 
Tigris, up to the mountains in the west ol 
Elam, where they still remained at the 
time of vSargon. Still later, after the 
destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, in 
689 B.C., we find them raiding Babylonia. 
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the history ot Assyria are again available, 
we find AranicTan settlements there and a 
])redommantly Arj\nuean ])opulation. The 
language ot the land of Sun then became 
Aramaic, and the terms “ Syri.ins ” and 
“ Aranueans,” ongmally completely dis- 
tinct, became gradually synonymous. We 
must picture to ourselves that tlu' century 
after Tiglath-pilesci was filled by numerous 
settlements of this class in Mesopotamia. 
The Assyrian kings must have offered 
some o]>position to the Aram<^ean occujia- 
tion. On the whole, we may conclude that 
the fortunes of war fluctuated greatly in 
the struggle, and that its courj-e may be 
compared to the typical case of the Chal- 
daeans in Babylonia. 
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A i/fHOUGH Babylon and Assyria were 
not in a position to protect Mesopo- 
tamia against the Aramjean migration, 
they could still dispute its possession. We 
have seen that Babylon, after the reigii of 
Tiglath-jaleser, was superior to Assyria ; 
and this relation apjiears to have lasted 
np to the beginning of the “ ('hakhxan 
dynasty.'’ So soon as we again have 
Assyiian records, this question has already 
lieen settled once foi all , from this tune 
onwaid eveiy Assyrian king, to the end of 
the Assyrian empire, piobably included 
Mesopotamia wilhin the limits of hi^ 
doimmons 

'Phe names of the next klng^, wdiose 
siu cession now unbroken, ai(‘ . Tiglath- 
piles(*r III., about ()5o , Ashuidan II., 
.il)()ut ; and Adad-mrari HI. With 
the leign ot the last-named, tlu‘ “ Ejionyin 
('anon "—the/?;;/// list-- begins ; thisdocu- 
ment gives a list ol the Assyrian Eponyms, 
/?/;///, by which the sepaiate years were 
dated. Hence torth, to iieaily the end ol 
the kingdom, each year ol Assyrian history 
can be veiified by its limit. 

At this ])eriod, Mesojiotamia has become 
an mtegial part of the Assyrian cmpne, 
and Ilarran and Ashui arc the cajntals of 
th(‘ two divisions ot the country. The one 
^ , . division is completely occujued 

Mesopofm.. , . Aramiaii population, 

A . wdiich, even in the old towms, 

Assyrian ^ \ . 

must ha\’e caused me same 

annoyance to the old pojiulation as the 

('hald.'cans did to the 

Babylonians ; it also 

included a number ot 

Aral mean states, the 

princes ot which used 

every opportunity to 

assert their mdcjicn- 

dcncc or to wan the 

sovereignty for them- 

sc'lves. Thus near 

Harran is an Ara- 

inaian state, Bit- 

Adini, a counterpart 

to the Pklessa of the Tr/^KT 
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Crusaders; similarly, ashurnasirp- 


COLOSSAL LION FROM THE PALACE OF 


ASHORNASIRPAL AT KALKHI 


near Babylon is the Chaldiean Bit- 
Dakuri, and w^e shall learn of others in 
the time of Ashurnasirpal. The subjuga- 
tion of these settlements and tn])es formed, 
therefore, the immediate task of Assyria, 
w'hieli did not intend to be at the mercy 
ol any ambitious jirince. 

Adad-mrari III. was succeeded by his son 
Tukiilti-Ninib II., who reigned from 8qo 
to 885. The latter, on an exjicdition to 
the " Nam country " had an inscrijition 
c'arved by the side of that ol Tiglath- 
pileser I. at the natural tunnel on the 
Suhnat. The same thing w^as also done by 
Ashurnasirj)al and Shalmaneser If., his son 
- . and his giMiidson. Tiikulti- 

orAshur-* ^^rid) w^as altervvards solicitous 
” to secure the diNtncts ot Assyria 
nnsirpai Colonised by 

Shalmaneser and won back by Tiglath- 
pileser. Under Ashurnasirpal their j)Osscs- 
sion was secured. 

With Ashurncisir])al, or Ashur-nasir-aph 
II , who ruled fiom 885 to 8b(), our 
souiccs of information onet* more l^ecomc 
abundant. We jHissess several very long 
inscriptions, wdiich describe his camjiaigns 
m detail. He it w^as who reduced Meso- 
])otamia to order, and ))ut an end to the 
in<lej)endence ol the Aramexan princes. 
He abolished the feudal system, and 
earned out the }^rincij)lc of provincial 
administration. His accounts of these 
achievements give us an insight into the 
conditions of the country. 

Ill 884B.c.,his first 
lull year of sove- 
reignty, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in the 
Aramxan slate Bit- 
Khadippi, or Bit- 
Khalupi, on the 
Lower K h a b u r . 
There the prince, who 
was an adherent of 
Assyria, and had 
therefore been con- 
quered at some earlier 

A THE PALACE OF 

AT KALKHI killed, and a prince 
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had ])een suinnioned from the adjoining 
Bit-Adini, near Plarran, who was a 
sworn enemy of Assyria. Ashurnasirpal 
was on the Euphrates in Kummukh, 
and he hastened to Eit-Khadippi. While 
he was on liis way the Aram.x-an jM'inces 



A UNIQUE STATUE OF ASHURNASIRPAL 
This fine statue of one of Assyria’s most famous kingfs is of 
interest because it is the only statue carved in the round 
which has been found out of many hundred sculptures. 


of Shadikanna, ()i (iardikaima, and Shiin.i 
liastened to show tlieir sulimission by 
payment of tribute. On his arrival, Sura, 
the ea])ital ol Bit-Khadippi, submitted, 
and surrendered its prince, Akhiiababa, 
but did not escajH' severe punishment. 

The course of this insurreetion is typical 
of mo^t of the struggle's oi Assyria with 
these Aranuxaiis, as with othc'’' tribes m a 
similar position. If a favouiable o]>])ortii- 
nity presented itself, they sought alliance 
with others, and suspended the jiayment 
of tribute, but they seldom offered re- 
sistance to an Assyrian army. On the 
right bank of the Euphrates, beginning 
with SyiTa, and extending as far as Baby- 
lonia, Ashurnasirjial was acquainted with 
three such semi-noinadic peoples as a result 
of the Ararna'cin immigration — namely, 
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the peoples of Laki, Khindanu (around the 
lower reaches of the Kfiabur), and vSukhi. 
They were subpigated m various cam- 
paigns. We have already seen that Baby- 
lonia interfered m the war with .Sukhi. 
Geneially speaking, none of these insur- 
rections wc're undertaken rc'cklessly, but 
in 1 chance upon the j^owerful aid afforded 
by Babylonia. Babylon was trying thus to 
u'gam her influence over Mesopotamia, 
and abandoned the attempt only when the 
whole country was subject to Assyria. 

The most formidable ojijionc'ut was the 
j)rince Akhiini of Bit-Admi, the Aramiean 
state which abutted on the territory of 
Harran and conirnaiided Noithein Meso- 
potaniici. Most of the rebellions of the 
small states on the Khabur were the lesult 
ol his instigation Ashurnasirpal, as 
soon as he had ri'sfoied ti an(|uilhty on 
the Khabur and on the Eujdirates tiirnc^d 
his arms against him in 87(S n c. Akliuni 
submitted, as also his ally, Khabini 
of Til-abnaia These districts w('re ag.nii 
traversc'd in the Syrian campaign ol the 
lollow'ing year, and tribute' was enforced ; 
Akhuni was conpe'lled ev(*n to siqiply 



ASHURNASIRPAL AND SERVITORS 


From a beautiful painted tile from the king’s palace at 
Kalkhi. It retains all its colours, even after 2,700 years 

troops. At that time Aramaean jirmces 
on the other side of the Eujihratcs, from 
the most northerly part of Syria, j^aid 
tribute. The Aramaean expeditions were 
not difficult or cosily wars, for the restless 
Bedouins had already become jica eablc 



Mansi U 


Aishurnasirpal's relg^n of twenty-five years was almost one long record of wars. These scenes are from 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. The one at the top shows the Assyrian army crossing a river, the horses swimming 
and men in boats or on inflated skins, which they blow out themselves. The next three show the king j 
receiving prisoners, returning triumphant from battle, and directing the operations of a siege from his chariot 

$ THE CAMPAIGNS OF ASHURNASIRPAL FROM NINEVEH’S MONUMENTS ‘4 

i66i 
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peasants and readily submitted to any 
large army sent against them. 

Ashurnasirpal had conducted most of 
his campaigns m the north against the 
Nairi country, where his object was to 
recover and to secure the old possessions 
of Assyria. In the districts west and 
south of Moils Masius, the Assyrian 


Expedition 

to 

Phoenicia 


colonists who had been ill- 
treated by the surrounding 
population, and had fled to the 
mountains, were brought back, 


and the province of 'I'lishkha was onct‘ inoie 


secured. In tin* same part. Tela, which 


was inhabited by Assyrians and had 


revolted, was j)imished with barbarous 


severity ; a like fate belell the disloyal 
governor Khiilai, who had wished to occupy 
Damdamusa. Some other expeditions 
were led ovei the Tigiis still larther into 
the Nairi countiy. lie also advanced on 
the other side of Arbela toward I.ake 


the rest of the campaign. Gusi, prince of 
the Aramiean state lakhani, near Arjiad. 
did the same. 

The march was continued from Kunulua 
over the western stream of the Amq, 
the Kara-su, and then southward, the 
( Irontes being crossed below the lake. Here, 
in the most northerly hinterland of the 
Phamician coast, which had belonged to 
Patini and was called “Lukhuti,” Ashur- 
nasirpal founded an Assyrian colony, follow- 
ing the examjile of Shalmaneser I. m Nairi. 
He then mauhed farther south along the 
s(*a, where a sacrifice was offered to the 
gods. The s])ot was jiiobably near the 
mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, wlu-re one ol 
the weather-worn Assyrian reliefs which 
may still be seen there may pi-rhaps 
lejM'esent the monument erected by Ashur- 
nasirjxd to commemorate his victory. 
Arvad, Gebal, Sidoii. Tyre, and the 
Amorites in the hinteiland sent tribute. 


LIrumiya, where the most im])ortant 
countiies subdued were Khubushkia, 
Zamua, and Gilzan. 

When, like Tiglath-[)ilescr I., he had 
attained his immediate object, he uncha*- 
took an expc'dition into Pluenicia m 
877 B.c. Starting from Hit-Admi, which 
Iliad been subdued, the king crossed the 
Kuphratt's on rails ol inflated sheep- 
skins, a method still employed at the 
jiresent day, and marched on the left 
bank down stream to ('archemisli, “ the 
capital of the Khatti country.” Sangara, 
” king of the Khatti country,” paid tribute 
and furnished his contingent lor the army. 
The Syrian state of Patiiii, now occuj)ied 
by Aramjcans, which coinjaised the chs- 
trict north of the lake of Antioch, the 
so-called Amc], and stretched laither 


. . Another division had be‘‘n sent 

ssynan ^ northward to the Am«iniis, in 
p"'*"'.**!?**^ order to fell cc‘dar-trees there 
QBAicia buildings 111 Nineveh. Tyre 
IS the most southern state ol which 
mention is made. The Omri dynasty 
was tlicm reigning m Israel, and the move- 
ments of the Assyiian army must have 
been watcdic'd and candnlly followed by 
it. .^shurnasirjial did not, howe\(‘r, ven- 
ture to ]>enetrate lurtlu'r, tor thi' more 
soLithcMii districts either jiaid tiibute to 
Damascus or wcM'e undei its j)rot(‘ctorate. 
Ashurnasirjial did not venture on a 
quariel with this jiowerful slate. Since 
he tea ed it, he makes no allusion to it 
111 his insc rijitions ; and he chmiaiidtal tri- 
bute only from such towns and cities as 
were not sub)ect to the mflueiic'e ol its 


south to t h (* 
(Ironies, ad- 
joined tlie dis- 
trict of Carche- 
mish on the west. 
Khazazi w^as first 
conquered, and 
when the As- 
syrian army, after 
crossing t f 1 e 
Afrin, advanced 
to Kunulua, the 
capital, the king, 
Lubarna, or 
Li burn a, sub- 
mitted, ]i a i d 
tribute, and fur- 
nished troops for 



AN ENTRANCE TO ASHURNASIRPAL’S PALACE 
Colossal human-headed wing-ed lions or bulls were set at entrances to 
Assyrian palaces or temples to guard against evil-working deities. 


king. In other 
resjiects the ex- 
pedition of Ash- 
urnasirjial wa> 
nc‘arly a rejieti- 
tion of that ol 
Tiglath-jnleser 1 ., 
which he evi- 
dently took as his 
model. 

We must re- 
gard the steps 
taken to secure 
Mesopotamia as 
the most valuable 
result of his reign. 
As Shalmanesei 1 . 
had done before 
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him, so he, in accordance with the 
altered conditions, removed his capital 
from Ashur once more to Kalkhi, where 
his palace, the “North-west ]>iilace,“ 
has been excavated by Layard ; he also 
constructed an aqueduct from the Zab, 
which brought water to the city. 

His successor, Shalmaneser II., who 
reigned from Sbo to 825 n.r., continued 
the work of his father fiom 
the point wheie the latter 
left off. His success in 
Habylonia has been already 
described. In Mesopotamia 
lit* confiscated most ot the 
fiefs of the conquered 
Arani.'can princes and 
])laced them under As- 
syrian administialion ; in 
the north he subjugated 
the same districts as his 
lather, and made fiesh 
('(inquests ; tinallv. in Syiia 
he \entun‘d to attack 
Dama^i'iis, a slej) which 
his lather had so ('aietullv 
avoided. 

'Phe first years of the 
I eign oi Shalinanesei II weie devoted to the 
allairs ol Mesojiotamia. In three c.im- 
paigns, between 851) and 857 n.(\, Akhuni of 
Iht-Admi, who liad again rebelled, was 
(leleated, and his territoiy was lorfeited 
and m.ule a jirovmce and jiartly ('olomsed 
- by Assynans. A similar late 

Shalmaneser Araimeaii Jinnee, 

Cbammii, in the Belikh valley 

111 854 n.(\ Tims, all mdejien- 
dent government of the Arama-ans 111 
Mt‘soj)otamia ceased; th(*y be(ame As- 
syii.in subjects. 

For Shalmaneser, as for Ashurnasirjial, 
the next sUq) alter the con(|uest ol Meso- 
|)otamia was naturally the occiijiation of 
Syria, and, if jiossible, ol Palestine. His 
lather had subjugated the northern jiart, 
Patini ; it now lemained to conquei the 
state vdneh the former had avoided, and 
which ruled all r{ele-Syria and Palestine. 
In 854 Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates 
near Til-Baisiji, which had lecently beim 
Akhuni ’s cajiital, and was then the seat 
of an Assyiian governor, and marched in a 
southerly direction towards Pitru, which 
had also been retaken from the Aramaeans 
and jilaccd under Assyrian government. 
There he received the tribute of the 
Syrian princes, who had voluntarily sub- 
mitted or had already been reduced to 


submission. "ITcy were Sangar of Car- 
chemish, who m 877 had done homage 
to Ashurnasir])al ; Kundasju ol Kiini- 
mukh ; Ai ame ol Gusi ; Lalli of Me- 
htene — also already tributary to Ashur- 
nasir})al , Khaiani of Gabar-Sam’al ; and 
Kalparunda ol Patini and Gurgum -- the 


two latter, in the 
j)rin(es ol jiarts of 


district of 
what was 


Scnjirli, 

formeily 



Attack 

on 

Damascus 

Hamath, 
obey the 


AN OBJECTIVE IN ASSYRIA’S PHCENICIAN EXPEDITIONS 
Assyrian kings invading PhcBnicia came to the mouth of this river, the Nahr- 
el-Kelb, and caived on the rocks here inscriptions or bas-reliefs of themselves. 

Patmi. Thence the f‘\'j)edition advanced 
to Alepj)o, which ofhMed no reslstanc(^ 
and Shalman(‘^er sa('nhc(‘(l to Hadad, tlit* 
god ol the city. 

Thence marching in a southerly direc- 
tion, he readied the sj)here of mflueme 
ol Damascus, the borders of Hamath, 
where Iikhulmi, the jinnce, was allied 
with King Bir-idri of Damascus, 
or j'>aid him tribute. Bii-idn 
with his army met him neai 
Karkar in the vicinity ol 
Among the vassals who had to 
call to arms aie mentioned : 
Iikhuhm ol Hamath, Ahab of Israel, the 
jirmces of Kue or Cilicia, Musri, Irqana, 
Matm-baal of Arvad, the princes ot Usana, 
Siana, the North Phcrmcians, (lindibu ol 
the Arabians, who are first mentioned here, 
and Ba^a of Ammon. Shalmaneser, ol 
cemrse, claimed a sjilendid victory ; but 
the result ol the battle was his with- 
drawal to Assyria and a continuatHm of 
the j)ower of Damascus in its full 
extent. Since m 852-1 Babylonian affairs 
jirevented any immediate renc^wal ot 
hostilities, no action was taken until the 
year 849 b.c., when the results weie 
equally trifling. Shalmaneser faied no 
better in the succeeding year, 848, when 
he invaded Hamath from tlie Amanus — 

ib()j 
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that is to say, from tJjc tnfnitaiy country 
Di Patini — won a similar “ victoiy,” and 
was o])ligocl to return to Assyria once 
more without havin/^’ a('hiev(‘d any leal 
results. Damascus had thus jiroved to 
be a well-matched rival ; the Assyrian 
army had to fight against a thoroughly 
disciplined ton'e, and not against the 
levies oi an uncivilised tribe Shalmanesei, 
however, was only indted to gi(‘ater 
eftorts to oserthiow this rival, whose 
deieat would seiiiie 
him all Sviia and 
Palestine. Thicc 
years later lu' under- 
took allot h(‘r e\i)e- 
dition, having this 
timt‘ raisefl k'vies “ ol 
the land ” - that is to 
say, he recruited his 
loue among the 
hardy peasant popu- 
lation ol Assyria. 

Hut his rival placed 
an unusually strong 
torce in the i'udd , 
and the “victoiv” 

ol Shalniani‘s(‘i was 
ol th(' sanu‘ c hai actc'i 
as till' carlit'r ones 
wliK h Ills ins( 1 iptions 
letoi d. 

He hrst gained a 
detinite sik( ess when 
theie was a ( hangi' 
a 1 sov’ereign s a t 
Damascus, and he 
was thus able to win 
the v'assals partU 
ov’er to his side Hn- 
idri was dead, and 
lla/ael had become 
king ol Damas(ns, 
mearuvhile in Isiael 
a revolution had set 
Jehu on the throne, 
anci he looketl to 
Assyria for su])])ort. 

Damascus now’ stood 
entirely alont‘. We l:ave fre(]uently 
notiC(‘d how the death ol a king is the 
signal lor a universal detei tioii of his 
vassals. Hazael was d(*pendent, there- 
iore, on his own lesounes. Shalma- 
neser advanced Irom the north along 
the coast, in order to attack Damascus 
from tlu' side of Beirut, where he had 
an image ol himselt cut m the face of the 
rock near the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb. 
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Hazael tried to bar his passage between 
Heimon and tlu' Antilebanon, but failed 
to check liim, and was forced to retire 
behind tlie walls ol Damascus. Shal- 
nianesei b(‘sieged the city for some time, 
but obtained no success. It was not the 
mud walls ol an ordinal y jirovincial town 
which resisted his battering-rams. He 
had to be content with laying waste the 
open country as tar as the Hauran, and 
then to withdiaw homevvaid with the 
mdcmmity which 
Tyre and Sidon 
always paid, and the 
homage oi Jehu. 
Even a sixth attempt, 
111 (S }() met with 
no better results, and 
Dainasr us pieserved 
h(‘r independence. 
']'h(' slate thus con- 
tinued to exist wdnch 
blocked Assyria’s 
road to Palestine. 
The whole coursi* of 
Israehtish history 
W’as diUei mined by 
this tact. For the 
n(‘\t hundi(’d yeais 
Isiai'l .md Judah 
leni. lined undta the 
inthi(‘iu'<‘ ol D.imas- 
( us , .md when finally 
D.im.is( us l(dl, m 
y ]i H ( , thi‘ late ol 
Isi ael also was se.ded 
Shalmanisi^r made 
no liiither attack on 
Damasi us alter S >/) , 
Israel .md the it*st 
ol P.ilesliia' wei(‘, 
theretoit‘. lelt to 
Ihtmiselv'es to deal 
With Damascus. 
Allliough ('(vle-Syria 
ai d Palestine liad 
temjioiaiily esca^ied 
Assyrian powder, 
a further conquest ol 
Northern Syria and a wader expansion 
towards Asia Minor lemamel to be 
eflected. Mehteiu', l^almi, and Amc] 
had acknowledged the Assyrian supre- 
maev ; but now Shalmaneser achainced 
over the Amanus and into the district 
of the Taurus. Kuc, or Cilicia, had 
been at first tributary to Damascus ; it 
was now, in 840, 835, and 834, .subjugated, 
and at Tarsus Kirn was made king in the 



Elephant and apes fi*)m Musrt or Bactria 



Ambassadors of Jehu, kmg: of Israel 



Shalmaneser and ambassadors frem G.lzan 
TRIBUTE TO SHALMANESER IV. 

Above are represented scenes from the famous Black the 
Obelisk sot up by Shalmaneser IV. at Kalkhi, O’* Ninirud 




USE OF THE HORSE IN ASSYRIAN WARFARE 

Before the time of Ashuraamrpal the Assyrian army consmted only of the archers. f“X"L™dTrcher»'’Kn m 
charioteers, who have been lUustrated in earher pages. In his campaigns he introdnced 
the bas-relief from which the top pictnre is reprodnced. A very typical horsed chariot. 
bearers is shown in the middle, while the third represents ch^iots and cavalry m 

many battles. The vigorous movement which the Assyrian sculptor has suggested in this sculpture is very striking. 
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room of his brother Kate. To the north ' 
of the Taurus tribute was demanded 
from the Tabul, who were governed by 
their own chiefs, and thus the circle ot 
Assyrian vassal states from Cilicia over 
the Taurus as far as Melitene was com- 
pleted. 

The district of Malatia (Khanigalbat) 
formed part of the Armenian 
Afaiast highlands, and was, therefore, 
Urartu object of attack by 

a power advancing in that direc- 
tion. It had been secured for Assyria 
under Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and 
Ashurnasirjial, who had already conducted 
campaigns uj) to Lake Van. Since m the 
north ol this country some ajijiroximation 
to a united state had been achieved in 
Urartu, with its capital on Lake Van, 
Shalmaneser made war ujion its kings. 

^57 he had once more marched through 
the districts south of the lipjier Euphiates, 
namely, Alzi, Zamani, and Anzitene, and 
on the other side of the Arsanias Sukhme 
and Daiaeni, which had been subject to 
his jiredecessors, Shalmaneser 1 . and Tig- 
lath-pilescr. He invaded the territory 
of Uraitu from this jxiint, and King Aiame 
withdrew into the interior, A statue ol 
Shalmaneser was erected near Lake Van, 
and the march continued through the 
eastern jiasses jiast Gilzan and Khulmshkia 
to Arbacl. New expeditions weie under- 
taken in 850 and 845 b.c. ; and during these 
latter the nisei ijitions of Shalmaneser at 
the tunnel on the .Subnat were jirobably 
carved. 

Meanwhile, that change of monaichy 
in Armenia must have occurred which 
brought to the throne the jiowerlul 
dynasty that had its seat at Turushpa 
on Lake Van — the modern Van— and from 
that centre founded the mighty kingdom 
of Urartu. This state caused much 
trouble to the kings of Assyria in the suc- 
ceeding years, and contested with them 
the sujxemacy m Syria. The defection 
Armenian Lalla of Malatia in the year 
Influence ^‘^7 certainly to be traced 
in Syria eflorts of these kings. 

Four years later an Assyrian 
army was sent to the Arsanias in order, 

It would seem, to reoccupy the districts 
of .Sukhme and Daiaeni, which are situ- 
ated on its right bank ; Sarduri I., the 
new king of Urartu, was therefore clearly 
advancing. In 829 a new expedition, this 
time from the other side, was attempted 
through the jmsses of Gilzan and Khu- 


bushkia. Musasir, a state to the south- 
west of Lake Urumiya, was sacked, and a 
jiart of Urartu met the same fate. But 
the A.ssyrians did not obtain any decisive 
results here ; on the contrary, the jiower 
of the new state grew continually during 
subsequent years, and from the time of 
Adad-nirari onward Assyiia was ousted 
more and more from these regions. The 
kings of Urartu encroached on Mesojio- 
tamia and Syria, until they were driven 
back to their highlands under Tiglath- 
jhleser IV. 

While Ashurnasirjiars frontier on the 
east and south-east had been the Zab, 
Shahnanesei advanced against the districts 
between Lake Urumiya and the plain of 
the Tigris, which had often m eaiher times 
been subject to the Assyrian sujiremacy, 
but weie now more inlliieiiced by Babylon. 
In 8b() H.c. an exjiedition was made into 
the passes of Holvan, and in 844 a siinilai 
one to Narnii, the south-western districts 
of Media. An advance was made in 8j/) 
against the jirince {)f Bit-Khamban. who 
had been installed there , then the march 
was continued farthei noithward to Par- 
sua, on the east ol Lake IVuniiya. Hen* 
duets of the Medes, who are mentioned 
j, .. for the first time 111 this con- 
thUE«Urn H'-ft'on- 'nought thoir tnhutc. 
Frontiers the advance was con- 

tiniu'd in a southerly direction 
to Karkar east ol HoK aii. The districts 
ol Kirkhi and Khubushkia, which lay to the 
south of Lakes Van and Urumiya, and had 
been aheady tiaversed by Ashurnasirpal, 
weie also subjugated, and the Manual, on 
the western shore, as well as (iilzan, to the 
north ol Lake Urumiya, were jiunished. 

Shalmaneser’s successes m Babylonia 
have been sjioken of m the section on 
Babylonian history. The dose connection 
with Babylonia and the growth of its in- 
fluence caused the great rebellion whudi 
broke out toward the end of his reign. 
The jieasant class ol Assyria must have 
suffered by the wars, while Babylonia, 
as the seat of the hierarchy, was able 
to exert a strong influence uj)on the 
priestly and religious classes. Almost 
the whole of Assyria and the Assyrian 
provinces, headed by the former cajiital, 
Ashur, which had naturally lost much by 
the change of royal residence, now revolted. 
Of the important towns, only the capital, 
Kalkhi, and Harran, the chief city of 
Mesopotamia, where Shalmaneser had 
built the temple of Sin, remained loyal ; 
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and it would appear that Shalmaneser 
found a refuge in Northern Babylonia, 
which indeed belonged to him. The leader 
of the rebellion was Ashur-danm-a])h, Shal- 
maneser’s son, who maintained his jxisition 
lor at least six years (820-824), and at this 
time probably bore the title “ King of 
Assyria,” since he was m iiossession of the 
ancient capital. 

Shalmaneser died in 825 B.c., and his son, 
Shamshi-Adad IV., who at first only pos- 
sessed Mesopotamia, at length succeeded 
in subduing Assyria between 825 and 812. 
An inscription of his, which has been re- 
covered, furnishes an account of his career 
to Ins fourth campaign, which was directed 
against Babylonia. The first expedition 
he records was to Nairi, and m connection 
with it he relers to the homage offered him 
by the entire Assyrian empire fiom its 
northern to its southern frontiers, and 
Irom the eastern frontier as fai as the 
Eu])hrates. The second campaign was 
diiect(‘d against the Nairi country, through 
the distru't between Lakes Van and 
Urumiya, m the course of which a part of 
lhartu was laid waste, 'fhe third expe- 
dition advanced in the same dnection, 
and then was led lurther to the teriitory 
of th(‘ Manual, and round Lake 
« * Lrumiya u]) toParsua , thence 

It went m a south-easteily direc- 
unronicie through Media, probably 

to Hoi van. A large number of Medi«m 
distiicts are enumerated m the account 
of this cainjiaign. 'fhe fourth camjiaign 
was that against Babylon ; tlie narrative 
breaks off alter recording Shamshi-Adad’s 
victory ov(‘r Marduk-balatsu-iqbi. 

Fiorn the reign of Shamshi-Adad on- 
ward, we ])Ossess a new source of mtor- 
mation which serves as an invaluable 
guide for the following period . a fragment 
of it actually deals with the beginning and 
the end of the reign of Shalmaneser 11 . 
This IS the Lj^onym Chronicle, a Limu 
list, to which short notes are added 
recording the most important event of 
each year, usually a campaign ; it is 
especially valuable for the ensuing period 
down to Tiglath-pileser IV., from which 
w'e have few other inscriptions. We 
possess some short inscriptions by Adad- 
mrari IV., between 812 and 783 n.c., 
which give a general survey of his cam- 
fiaigns, and are supplemented by the 
accounts of the Eponym Chronicle. On 
the whole, they represent him as continu- 
ing the conquests of his predecessors, or 


of winning back territories which had 
become rebellious. He made hardly any 
important conquests. Among countries 
in the east which were subject to him he 
mentions Ellipi (bordering on Elam), also 
Karkar and Araziash up to Parsua, 
known from the time of Shalmaneser, and 
Andia, adjacent to Parsua, on the north- 
T ‘k ♦ He also received tribute 

iributesto Median chiefs. Three 

Fo^er^ * expeditions to Khubushkia 
and the Nam country are 
enumerated, and two to the territory of 
the Manual. He did not, however, venture 
on a further advance against Urartu, 
which continued to develoj) its power. He 
met with some successes m Syria. In Sob 
an(l 805 expeditions to Arpad and Azaz are 
mcmtioned, and in yqy another to a Syrian 
town, Mansuate. We may connect with 
these expeditions the notice that Mari, 
king of Damascus, jiaid tribute ; perhaps 
the accession of a new king at Damascus 
was the c'ausc Adad-nirari also mentions 
among tributary states. Tyre and Sidon, 
Israel, which thus still held to Assyria, and 
Edom and Philistia, which last were recent 
additions to the empire. This list points 
to a prepondeiant Assyrian influence in 
Palestine, and thin to a decay of the 
pow'cr of Damascus. As long as Damascus 
remained independent, it was always a 
bulwaik foi all districts Iv'ing south of it. 
Adad-niiari’s relations to Babylonia have 
been already described in an earlier section. 

For the following period we have no 
more loyal inscriptions, and are, there- 
foie, entirely dejiendent on the acc'ounts 
of the Eponym Chronicle. Ttie lack of 
insciiptions m itself jioints to a jicriod of 
weakness, and this is confirmed by the 
facts which we are ab^e to establish. On 
the wdiole, for the next forty years, the 
kings of Assyria were fully occuined with 
the task of retaining the territory that had 
been won. Indeed, m this they were not 
always successful, for we shall see that in 
. p . the revival of prosperity under 
erio I'lglath-jiileser much had first 
w , to be won back again. This 
IS especially true of the 
territories which lay within the sphere of 
influence of the new kingdom of Urartu. 
Assyria, when once she ceased to attack, 
was herself attacked ; hence the changed 
attitude of Armenia, where the kings, 
esj^cially Menuas, extended their power 
toward the south, and deprived Assyria of 
the Nairi country as well as the districts 
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of Northern Assyria. Shalmaneser III., 
who reigned between 783 and 773 n.c., 
was obliged to wage defensive wars, princi- 
pally against Urartu ; no fewer than six 
of his ten campaigns were directed against 
the incessant encroachments of this rival. 
There does not seem to have been so mucli 
lost toward the east, on the borders ol 
. . Media, for there he had to deal 

^^ggressioA YV’ith baibaiian states 

A . without a linn organisation. 

hx])editions aie lecoided to 
Namri in 749 and 748, and one in yUy 
against the Medes. 

The next king was Ashui-dan 111., Irom 
773 t^’ 755 'vho conducted several 

caiujiaigiis in Syi la ; the first in 773, 
against Damascus, the second against 
Khalarikka, to the north of it. He twice 
marched into Babylonia, in 771 and y()y : 
and we may therelore conclude that he 
attemjited to oppose the Chakkeaiis there. 
In the second half ol his reign his kingdom 
was convulsed by a shock which was 
d(‘stined to destroy the labric of tribiit.iry 
states so laboriously u‘ared. A rebellion 
bioke out in the yt‘ai y(\^ n.c., which in 
succc^eding years continued to spusad Ironi 
place to plac<*, and must giadually have 
affected a large jiortion ol the empire. 
The Kjionym Chronicle jnits Ixdon* this 
year - the year when the chronicle records 
the soldi eclipse, which ioims a fixed ])oint 
m ancient chronology — a mark ol division, 
as at the beginning of a new leign , for, 
since tlie rebellion broke out m Ashur, 
a rival king was probably iiroclaimecl 
there. 

What the actual cause of the revolt 
may have becm is not stated, but it is not 
difficult to conjecture, sinc'e the* rebellion 


started in the ancient capital of the 
empire. If we leflect how Tiglath-pileser 
chose Kalkhi again as a rtxsidonce, and 
Saigon, on the contrary, restored the 
privileges ot Ashur, we may ("onedude that 
the moxement oiiginaled u’llh the ]>ncst- 
hood, whose pnvik'ges wert‘ mfiinged by 
the removal ol the loval re^ulcMice. '1 he 
rebellion was siippiessed, it is true ; but 
the next king, Ashur-nuaii, liom 754 to 
74t) H ( ., seems to ha\e been subjc'ct to 
the influence ol its promoti'is, lor the* 
til St act ol Ills reign was tlie lemoval ol 
the court back to Ashui in 759, il this 
change' had not .ilic*ady taken plac'e m 
the leign ol Asliui -clan hinisell. The act 
signitied a vicdoiyof the lueranhv civei 
the' souice ol Assyria’s strc'iiglh, the army. 
The moiKiKliy, by ignoring tlu' wishes ol 
the lattei , the only snppoi t ol its powc'i 
111 Assyiia, X'olunlaiily weakened its 
jHisition m 754 H c 

Ashur-niraii rt'ignc'd cuglit yc'ais. to 
n • j \\lu(h (wiihone excep' 

Priesthood the' note “111 the land” is 

ZlZre 

( liionic k‘ that is to sa\ , the 
king rem«nnc'd 111 AssMia and no (*\j)t‘di- 
tion was undert.d<eii in tluil wm How- 
evea , foi the last year. 74(1 li.c .the' e'luonie'le 
rc'c'ords, “ le'bc'llion in Kalklu” and in 
the eennse' of llu' lollowmg \e‘ai Tiglath- 
pik‘se‘1 IV. m()unt(.d llu' lliione\ W'e* 
possess iiise rij)tie)ns ot his whie h show 
that lic' resided in Kalklu, .ind was not ol 
the* loyal stock We may thc'refore con- 
clude that he w.is j)lac ed upon the* llnone 
])y a military rc*bellion m Kalklu Ashur- 
niraii, wdio resided at Ashur unde*r the 
intluence of the* ])rie‘stliood, was the last 
king ol his house 
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SCULPTURED HINGES OF THE GATES OF SHALMANESER'S PALACE 
Two of the gates to the palace of Shalmaneser IV., at Balawat, had broad hinges of bronze, the bauds of which ran 
acioss the gates. They were embossed and engraved with scenes from the many campaigns of the king. 



THE NEW EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 


I 1 II tu 
J) nn is( Us 

Beginnings 
of Assyria s 
Glory 

ll \ 


11 ( 


W IIH I lib jiil( s( 1 IV who nilcd 
fi oin 74S to 7-S H ( I iu sb ( {mh b oi 
\ssMiin histoi \ ()j)( ns I IK w (i i ol j)io 
jKiitv wbiib I us((l Assvni to tlu siijnt 
III ic \ in \( IK 1 i Ik K ill\ 1 nd tin 
loniid itions ol tlu f^loi \ ol As \ iii Tins 
IS tlu If c when \ss\ 1 1 i subdiu d J) imistiis 
ind Pik-^tiiK iiul thus inltiltitd in tlu 
bistoiv ol tbit sin ill ])(0])li \\bos( skk 1 
looks j)i( (i\i 1 tlu n inu ol \ s\!ii foi 
two tbousnil \( ns wlun otlui kcokIs 
ol its bistoi\ 1 i\ 1 mu 1 in tlu < ntb ind 
no o u ( \ i n 1 IU w w b it 1 111^,11 b id 1 1 1 n 
} ol ( n 1 \ tlu ( loi (Is )i \t n ( 1 \sn 
W i nil t distin^m b tlini tlu itiis ot 
w 11 111 tlu K i^n ol Ii^^litbpih (1 

1 il\ 1)1111 wbui bis siu ( ( ss( s b i\ ( lidi 
ili( id\ d( iil( 1 tlu \oitb wliiK b( 
bid to li^bt with tlu now j))W(ilul 
in 1 S\ ! 1 1 P il( stnu wb( k 
1 II ll in 1 ( 111^ ( i iislu d b i 1 
n ll i ( onli 11 \ 1 ( ( n ibli in 
niti 1 \ ll ol \s M 1 1 s w( ll 
t K nil its (K iif^tb nul 
nil i till 1 1st w n 111 77 
dis( out iiiiK d till I iMiuiit ot liibult 
\tt(i tlu P)ib\ 1)111111 (ini|)nf.n 111 bis 
111 st \ < n 74-) 1 ( 111 1 mot be 1 111 W t st( 1 n 

M( lb i in tlu loll wiiu, ^l 11 wn w is 
1 i^ini 111 74w 1^ mist Snduii 11 ot 

^inunii 1 111 littii bid in tlu nu m 
tinu 111 idi (ontiiniil uhnuis bid sub 
lui I Ml bti 1 111 I kunnnukb 01 ( 0111 

niij^iiu 111 I ( \cn (lUi^niui tlu nil tlu n 
1 lit ol tlu loimii Pilini 111 I bid ( 0111 
pilkd tlu 11 knifes to })i\ tiibuti. to bini 
md not to A s\ni Hi bid llan tiitcKd 
into liundh iclitions with M iti il ot 

V^iisi who liid lit 111 I die idv ouipitd 

Aijiil m e\j)( btion bid lx in sent 

tbeu 111 754 01 wished to do so in otdei 

to tound a kingdom tlitii ioi bimsdl 
Xicendiiif^ to tlu 1 pon\m (bioniele 
1 u;latb ])ik SCI w is letuillv near Aipad 
ind w IS tlu le loH miiehiiu^; if^ainst M iti 
ll, when in Ai minim nmv undei Suelnii 
in\ idcd Meso})ot iini 1 It w is elefeiteel 
m tlu eountiv ol Kinnmukb Sndiiri 
was jiiirsued to tlu biidf^e of tlu 1 u 
phrates the bound uy ot bis 1 ind and 


thus i (be(k w is juit toi 1 tinu on bis 

id\ iiu e townds Mi sojiot mu i tuitlui 

Opel itions I mist biin bid to bi ktiiied 
until 1 1 it( 1 ot c ision Ibc tbite iollowiiif^ 
>e ns well tilled uj) bv expeditions 

to Aipid M iti ll must tbeiifoic 
bi\e shown i ml^oious lesistni i Aftci 
Ills till most ot tlu S\iHn ]>iin(es paid 
« tiibute nimel\ Kust ispi ol 

under lllkblllni ot 

^ ^ (lUimimi who thus seeeded 

Tribute . t ^ i r\ 

tiom liiitu Kisunnu ot Hi 

mi us Hn nn ot Tyie tlu juiiiee ot 
Kill md Pisn is of ( iiebemi b Ass\iias 
supiemuy 1 S\ii I w is the le loK ustoifd 
m the M tbiee \e ns wink the nitluenee 
e)t I laitii w IS destioxe 1 Onlv i pait 
ol Pitini I lup — til it is Amq to^ethoi 

with the ( ipit ll km lb i 01 kunulua 

otteie 1 le 1st me e its pi nee I utanimu 

tost 111 tbioiu md tins p n t ol the e oiinti y 
1 e e mu in As \ii m pio\ nee 

1 be next \e n s iw m expedition to 
I ibil i 0111 of tlu \ mi (ountius it 
ilso w is plue 1 undei m \s \iim go\ 
einoi 1 be obteet of this me)\ement was 
nituidk to stiike i blow it Ainunia 

bom wbieb this te iiitoi v b id lee 11 taken 
On the side oi Aimenii the eoiinln was 
seemed b\ loitiesses imst itliek In 
/ ,S HI mot lie 1 e xjx ebtieni w is mule to 
one )t the ebstiiets ot Pitiiii Aziiaii 
pinue ol I ludi clise by ^enpib bid 
n\e)lte I bis b)wn kullmi wi t iken 
Ibis i\ent tbiew its sh ulow is 1 11 li^ 
Isi lel mel ludib wbeie Isai di held up 
the eonepiest eil k dno as a wainiiu; 
te) the Jews A niimbci of \ortb 
PbeLiiiei m distiiets — the same legion 
wheic once Ashuinasirpal bid 
in**^”* founded his Assouan eolony An 
*p. bua and whieb now be kinged 

^ to Hamath had joined A/riau 
and mcuiied the pcnaltv of being annexed 
The Assynin })i ovine t ot Simaria was 
constitute d out of them and stretched from 
theOiontes to the distiict of Gcbal but 
did not include th it city 01 Arvad, which 
re mimed independent Ihis new Phffi- 
nieian piovincc which leccivcd frelh 
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additions in the year 733, was assigned 
to Shalmaneser, son of Tiglath-pilcser. 
In tins way part of the “ foreland ” of 
Damascus l:)ccame Assyrian. Damascus 
itself, as well as the remaining Syrian and 
Phoenician states, Kummukh, Carchemish, 
Samal, Gurgumi in Amq, Hamath, Kue, 
Gebal, Tyre, and Menalunn ot Israel, paid 
^ , tribute ; the last, as may be 


assumed 


biblical 


Ar&bia when a 

})art of his dominions had been 
taken away from him. The wider circle 
of the tributary states which had once 
been bound to Shalmaneser — namely, IVIeli- 
tene, Kasku, Tabal, and the ])nncipalities 
of Cappadocia and Cilicia — paid tribute 
once more. The Assyrian king, as the 
feudal lord of Damascus, received presents 
from Zabibi, queen of the Arabians. 

In the years 737 and 73(1 H.c. expedi- 
tions were led to 
Media and Nam, 
with the ol)je( t of 

ing the influence f 

of Urartu ; and in 1 

the ensuing year 
this great rival was 
finally atta('ked in 
his own countr^^ 

Turushpa, or Van, 

but without sm- .. tiglath-pileser 


on the other hand, the conditions formed 
a constant incentive to revolt as soon as 
there appeared to be any prospect of 
success. Very often also there may have 
been an intention on the part of Assyria 
to force tributary states into revolt, in 
order to have a ])retext to annex them as 
provinces ; we may comjiare the jiolicy 
of the Romans toward their socu. The 
year 734 saw an expedition to Philistia, 
where As(‘alon was brought under As- 
syrian rule. We Imvc already noted that 
all Palestine was obliged to follow the 
destinies of Damascus. Soon afterwards, 
however, Damascus seems to have shaken 
off the yoke. The pretext lor interference 
was given by the appeal for help of Ahaz 
of Judah, wliom Rassunu, or Resin, and 
his vassal Pekah were besieging in Jeru- 
salem, in order to force him to join an 
alliance aimed against Assyria. Tyre 
was also privy to 
~ it, and theu‘ seem 
to have been 
hopes of help from 

iath-pileser arrived 
befoie Damascus. 

appioach ot 
f "tlVk Assyiians, fell 

y jfeiiim a victim to a revolt 

party, and in his 
pljK'e Hoshea, the 
[V. IN HIS CHARIOT {eadcr of this 


TIGLATH-PILESER IV. IN HIS CHARIOT 


3 V V 1 4 His reign opened a new era of prosperity, which raised Assyria to f ,, 

cess, and liacl to the supremacy m Western Asia and laid the foundations of its glory ^y^ Was aj^ 


be contented with 

erecting a royal statue there in vi(*w ol the 
besieged. He annexed the southern part 
of Urartu, and united it to the jirovincc of 
N airi . He thus str uc k an undeniably heavy 
blow at Urartu, and placed a strong obstacle 
m the way of any lenewed advance by 
fortifying the frontier jmivinces. Urartu’s 
dominion over Syria and Nam was thus 
ended. But the country did not entirely 
relinquish its schemes ot conquest until 
its power was broken uji by Sargon, and 
at the same time a dangerous antagonist 
appeared on the other side in the Cim- 
merians. 

Damascus had continued to jiay tribute. 
But it is always noticeable that the posi- 
tion ol tributary to Assyria was never 
permanent. On the one hand, the sums 
ej^-cted were so large that only force 
wring them from the feudal princes ; 


]X)intcd king. This 
opjiortune outbreak deprived Tiglath- 
])ileser of an excuse for annexing the 
country, and thus a respite of ten or 
twelve years was purchased, alter which 
tins destiny was to be fulfilled. Damascus, 
as on jircvious occasions, offered a stout 
resistance ; but it fell at last, and became 
an Assyrian jirovince in 732 n.c. Israel, 

Israel whose territory even before 
srac much curtailed, 

Bounded by j 4.1 i j j i 

. . was now directly bounded by 

ssyria Assyrian jirovmce ; the state 

which had hitherto dominated it in the 
sphere of politics, and had been its leader 
in the development of culture, was admini- 
stered by an Assyrian governor. Tyre 
also, which had joined in the cause, made 
peace on the ajijiroach of an Assyrian 
army ; a rich trading town, it was well 
able to pay tribute. 





TIGLATH - PILESER REMOVING SPOIL FROM A CAPTURED CITY 


The seventeen years' reign of Tiglath-pileser IV. was almost entirely taken up with his three series of campaigns 
111 Babylonia, Armenia, and in Syria and Palestine, in all of which he was successful. Bas-relief in British Museum. 

'Hie next years were devoted to the dynasty ; lie had been made king by a 

conquest of Baliylonia and Babylon, reaction against that movement which 

which has already been described. had brought the ioimer to the throne. 

Iiglath-pileser reigned tor two years as His account of the measures ot his pre- 
king of Babylon , in the year 728 he died, detessors, which he superseded, throws 

and was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser light upon tlie nature of this movement. 

IV., who leigned iroui 727 to 722 nr. ol which we have already found traces 

His leign IS merely a (ontmuation ol that m the revolutions ol Ashur-danin-aph 

ot Tiglath-piles(‘r, whose jiolicy he seems and ol the year y() ) b r. 

to have iollowed consistently. We do not Tiglath-])ilescr had, according to this 
possess any detailed inscriptions ol his account, endeavoured to re- 
time. Samaria, in his nagn. lound itsell omtcc o the excessive influence ot 

compelled once inoie to suspend payment the priesthood and the favoured 

ot tribute , but th(‘ exjiected helj) lioni position of the great cities. 

Egypt was not foi tlicoming, and altei a 'Fhesc* had jiossesscd the most extcnsiv^e 

three yeais’ siege the town was captuied privileges and had enjoyed immunity 

and made the seat ot an Assyi lan go\ einoi . from almost every burden. If we consider 

The Assyrian tiontiei now lan a little the l.ict that the gi eater ])art ot the land 

north of Jerusalem. belonged to them, we shall realise that the 

Shalmaneser died betoi(‘ the tall of national revenue must have diminished 

Samaria, so that its captuu' was effected more and more , and wo shall understand 

by his successor, .Saigon. Sargoii. like Tig- why th(‘ Assyrian kingdom, m the end, 

lath-])ilesei IV., was the founder ot a new became so nnjiotent. Even the attitude 



EVACUATION OF A CITY CAPTURED BY TIGLATH-PILESER 
An interesting bas-relief, now in the British Museum, showing Assyrian scribes taking account of the spoil, Md 
women and children being removed in bullock-carts. Note the disused battering-ram against the wall at < 
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Town 


of the Assyrian kings towards I^abylonia 
was regulated by their views upon this 
subject. Tiglath-pileser, Sh<ilmancser, Sen- 
nacherib and Ashurbanipal acted ener- 
getically ; Sargon and Esarhaddon 
favoured Babylon, where the system of 
])rivileged piiests and towns nourished, 
to which this weakness was due. Tiglalh- 
jnleser and Shalmaneser tried to 
Tuit an (‘lid to it, and in so doing 
Q they must have ndied to some 

O'*® *'y u])on the ])easant cLiss, 

or what was let! of it. Obviously we 
need not for that reason regard them 
as benefactors oi the “ small man : ” 
they were concerned only m having 
subjects that (ould pay their taxes and 
jiertorm their duties. 'J'hcy understood, 
however, that a monarchy which was 
propjied upon the towns and the jiriesthood 
could maintain its (‘xisteru'e only so long 
as it had advantages to off(‘r them. 

lieiK'eforwaid we can trace how the 
two jiarties in Assyria worked against 
each other. Evideiu'e ot the struggle 
may be s(‘(‘n m (h(‘ senes ot forcible 
depositions of tli(‘ reigning king. It is 
obvious that a Juf^j^yoiJicmcut ot the 
privileged towns and temples was in leality 
no benefit to the* (ountiy jiojnilalion. 
The real jioint <it issue was indeed the 
contrast In'twei'ii country and town , 
but th(‘ countiy was in.iinly lejneseiited 
by the nobility, who to some extent 
had the army at then dis^uisal. Tiglath- 
])ilescr and Shahnan(‘ser w'c‘re thus under 
their influence. Sargon, elev^ated to the 
throne by a leaction, f.uouicd the towais 
and temjdcs, to w^hich he restored then 
jinvileges. Sennacherib, again, ic^jire- 
sented the interests of the nobility and 
aimy, as is show'll by his attitude towards 
Babylon He wxis murdered, and the* 
Babylonian hierarchical party won the 
day with Esarh.iddon. A revolution 
broke out w'hen Esarhaddon wished to 
secure the jiow'er to his son vShamash-shum- 
ukin, who held the same views 
as himself ; and wath Ashur- 
banijial the Assyrian nobility 
were again victorious. These 
were the two currents which henceforth 
determined the couise of Assyiian history ; 
on Tiglath-jnlescr’s accession they had 
])roduced a sharply defined and conscious 
opposition. 

Thus, in the year 722 R.c., wdien Shalma- 
nieser died, we suddenly find Sargon on the 
He was unable to point to any 


Nobility 
and the 
Hierarchy 


royal ancestors ; but he became the pro- 
genitor of the royal house under which 
Ass37na reached the zenith of her jiower, 
and then rajiidly sank. In domestic 
affairs his reign was the counterpart to 
that of Tiglath-jiileser, while his foreign 
policy was dictated by the desire to con- 
tinue the opciations of the latter and to 
execute the schemes wduch he had bi*en 
c(jmpt‘lled to It'ave unfinished. We have 
already seen that his mstiument for carry- 
ing out these ojierations diflcred from 
that ol his jiredccessors ; henceforth the 
Assyrian army consists ot mercenai les 
collected from every country and jirovince 
- completely at the disposal ol the king 
so long as he can jirovidc tlu m w'lth jiay 
and i)ooty, but imniediatel}^ refusing 
to fight if these are not forthcoming. 
From Sargon ’s time onward thi; “ royal " 
aimy is the instrument by w’hu li Ass^Tia 
k(X‘ps the East in subjection 'flu' soveieign 
])OW'ei in Assyria has thi‘refore de\'olv(‘d 
on the administration— w’hu li, afaoidmg 
to Onental custom, is t‘f|uivalent to tlu* 
extol tion — ol the nobility and jiiu'sthood ; 
an Assyrian people. lo whom Sh.ilmaiiesei 1 
and Ashiii n.isirpal h,id assignt'd land m the 
Peasant jiiovillM's, no long(‘r 


Class 


exist. If the knu^ now wislu's 


^ to oc<'ui)y a coiKiueu'fl ]>iovnue 
w'ltli ui'w sett lei s, he must 
meet the diffunlty b\ exelianging the 
]H)j)ulations of two piox imc's situaled at 
difleient ends of the empire The jieasant 
class in Ass^Tia was extinct , theu‘ wiiX' 
only the gre<it landc'd (‘states ol the 
nobility 01 of the tt‘mj)U‘s. cultivate 1 by 
slaves OI ])au|)ers. 

The military operations of Saigon, since 
th(‘y were in continuation ol liis ])U‘- 
de('(‘ssor’s plans, weie carried out in the 
same regions, we ha\e oiu'e more to do 
with wars m Babylonia against Cdialdrea 
and Elam, or m llrartu lor the possession 
of the northern disti'K ts, or in Palestine, 
w'herc he sought to extend hi, dominion. 

We have already descrilied Sargon’s 
successes in Babylonia. In Palestine, 
as wc have just noted, the annexation 
ot Samaria and the “ carrying away of 
tlie Ten Tribes,” which make tlie name of 
Sargon of interest to readers of the Bible, 
were merely results of the siege under 
Shalmaneser. Hamath, north of Damascus, 
in Syria, had hitherto avoided this fate 
by the regular pa3un(‘nt of its tribute. 
But it became acquainted with the ” good 
will ” of Assyria in 738, when the revolted 
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towns of Hamath were not given hack, 
but were added to the jnovince of Simirra. 
Great hojies had been ('entied on the 
change of the king in Assyria ; thus we 
now find, in 720, in jilacc of the pliant 
king Eni-il, a “ jieasant,” laubidi, on the 
till one and in o])en hostility to Assyria. 
He was allied with Hanno oi (hiza, who 
niiist have submitted to Tiglath-])ileser. 
Both cleaily r(‘sted then hopes on Egypt. 
The newly constructed piovinces of A' pad, 
Simirra, Damascus, and Samaria ]o ned 
the cause Tlie greati'r part, theielore, 
of Syria and Palestine tried to tree them- 
se’ves from the Inn den of tribute or of 
s(‘rvic(‘ und(‘r the Assyiian yoke. But 
the al les could not decidi' on comlnned 
adion, a iisua di'lect in such conledera- 
tioiis of petty state's. Hamath was con- 
qiK'red and con- 
stituted a pro- 
vince'. Hanno, 
who sought le) caj)- 
ture (ia/,a, Wtis 
d e 1 e' a t (' d 11 e* a r 
Kaphia, on tli(' 
sonllu'rn liontie'i 
ol the' territory ol 
(ia/.a. The re- 
\olt('d ])iovin('e's 
\v('i e' 1 ediK'ed w .th- 
ont dirrKult\, and 
tiaTupnllity was 
again u'stoie'd in 
Syria and Pale's- 
t'ne* 

Saigon ('oiild 
neiwtuin hisatte-n- 
tion to his third 
le'inaining ()])i)o- 
nent, lhartu, Kusas 1 was again .iclive, 
.ind atte'inpted to extend his intlne'iice to 
Noilhern Syrni, and 111 the e*ast to the 
Median liontier state's, anel he' a])]xiiently 
tonnd re’ady listeners, 'riiiis Sargon’s next 
task, like that ol Tigkith-])ilescr in his 
day, was the subjugation ot tht*se disloyal 
vassa’s. 

In 7i() B.c. two towns of the Manual, on 
the western shore of Lake' Lh'iimiya, whose 
king supportc'd Assyria against Urartu, 
were jmnished because they had gone over 
to the tribe ol tlie Zigirtu, which was 
fr endly to Urartu; the same lot befell 
other towns which had .seceded to Urartu. 
In 718 B.c. one of the jirinces of Tabal, 
Kiakki of Shinukhtu, was carried prisoner 
to Cappadocia, and his dominiems given 
to a loyal neighbour, Matti of Atun. 


In 717 B.r. Carchemish ftdl, which had 
regularly paid its tribute since the days 
of Ashurnasirj)al. The annoyances of 
Assyria must have texhausted the patience 
of this wealthy town and driven it to a 
war of desperation. It had vainly looked 
for helj) to the ruler of the former territory 
ol the Khatti in Asia Minor Mita of 
Miiski, as Sargon (alls him — that is to 
say, Midas of Phiygia. Pisir s was the 
last king of Caii'liennsh, and the last 
relic ot the Khatti rule m .Syria became 
thenceforth an Assyrian jirovinci'. 

The years 7i() b.c. and 715 brought wars 
in the east of Urartu, where Kusas 
meanwhih' had made (‘s])ecial efforts to 
gam Manual for himself by force ; lie had 
thus abandoned Syria and had turned 
more to the t'ast Theie he succi'eded, 
l)y stirring nj) dis- 
jnites about the 
throne, m obtain- 
ing the scejitre for 
Ullnsnnu, a jiriiK'e 
fa VO in able to him. 
But before the 
])artv of Urartu 
liad won a firm 
tooting, Sargon 
.ij) pea red and 
fou ed the king to 
do homage, and his 
I'xamjde was fol- 
io W'cd by the 
PriiK'c of Nairi and 
oilier chii'ls of 
those regions. In 
714 wai w'as made 
against Urartu it- 
s('lf. Sargon ad- 
vanri'd fiom Manual jiast Miisasir, the 
coiKpii'st of which h(' has rc'tnc'sented in 
his jialace, towxirds Lake Van, while he 
dc'vastated the country along his line ol 
march. A(('oi(ling to Sargon’s account, 
Kusas committed suicide, but, in an 
inscnjition of Kusas himst'lf at 'roi)sana, 
in the district of Kow^aiiduz in Kurdistan, 
it is recorded that he restored the deposed 
king of Musa^ir, and afterwards led his 
armies as far as the mountains of Assyria. 

It w^ould thus seem that Sargon’s 
conquest of Urartu was not so complete 
as he would make it apjiear. However, 
from this time onward the power of 
I Tartu was broken, lor it had now to 
fight for its existence with a new enemy 
on its northern frontier, wdiom we have 
already mentioned — the CimmetiaiaB:'* 



SARGON WITH HIS VIZIER AND ATTENDANT 
Sargon was a kiiip of Assyria, of non-royal descent, who reached 
the thioiie as the lesult of a revolt of the priestly reactionaries 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSABAD 
A reconstruction of the g-reat palace erected by Sargon at Khorsabad, north of 
Nineveh. It was built on an artificial eminence of brick and overlooked the city 


Assyria had, it is true, got rid ot a rival, 
but by so doing she had weakened the 
bulwark which tormecl her natural }M*o- 
tection against the danger now threaten- 
ing trom the migration of Aiyan 
peoples. Henc elorth the Assyrian generals 
in the northern frontier jn'ovmces care- 
fully watched the struggles of Urartu 
with the Cimmerians and other ahied 
tribes, and under Esarhaddon these 
already began to menace Assyrian terri- 
tory. 

Many distruds of th(‘ former Pat mi 
in Syria had already beeni annexed ; 
and, undei Sargon, (lurgumi with its 
ca|)ital Marqasi, or Marash, shared the 
^arne fate. Even Kue and some Cajipa- 
docian districts, among them Kammanu, 
corresponding to the ormer Musri, as 
well as Mel tene and Kumrnukh, became 
Assyrian jirovmces after unsuccessful at- 
tempts at rebellion by their jirmces. 

This marked the greatest extension 
ol Assyria in the north-west. 

Toward the end of Sargon’s reign 
the Governor of Kue actually under- 
took an expedition over the 
Taurus m order to check Mita ol 
Muski, or Midas ot Plrygia, who 
was at em])ling to advance against 
Assyria in hat region and on the 
Halys. 

When Sargon had seized Babylon, 
he received the presents of seven 
Greek “ kings ” of Cypr an towns. 

This is the first ascertainable con- 
tact with “ lonians.” Those who 

» 'd homage on this occasion were 
'jjdnces of the western part of 


Cyprus, who sought assist- 
ance from Assyria in their 
efforts to expel the Phoe- 
nicians of Tyre from the 
eastern part of the island. 

In Southern Palestine an 
isolated case of refusal to 
pay tribute was that of 
Ashdod. This incident is 
noteworthy from the allu- 
sion to it m Isaiah, chapter 
XX. We can imagine with 
what hopes and fears men 
m Judah had followed this 
rt'bellion in their immediate 
vTcmity. Indeed, Judah, 
according to Sargon ’s ac- 
count, took ])art in it with 
Moab and Edom, without 
kdting matters go so far as 
open resistance, wdien an Assyrian army 
comjuered Ashdod and founded an 
Assyrian colony th(*re. 

In the east, El.im, after tli(' eximl^ion 
of Merodach-baladan, had not b(‘en able 
to assert her influence m Babylonia. The 
quarrel between the twx) rival stales 
showed itself m a dispute as to the throne, 
wdiich occurred m the bordtTland of 
Ellipi, wdiere two hostile bi others sought 
support, the one from Elam, the other 
from Sargon Aft(T the fornit'i, Nibi, 
had driven out fiis bi other ls])al)ai«i with 
Elamite assistance, Sargon was obliged 
to restore the latter to the throne. 

Tow'ard the end of Sargon’s reign his 
great palace, wdnch he had caused to be 
built to the north of Nineveh at the loot 
of the mountains, weis finished and 
solemnly taken possession of. The royal 
residence w^as thus removed from Kalkhi. 
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But Sargon had been raised to the throne 
by the party which formerly had their 
headquarters in Ashur. Since, however, 
Ashur itself was not adapted from iis 
j^osition to be the seat of government, 
Sargon founded a new capital ol his own, 
Dur-Sharrukin, the “ castle of Sargon,” 
or Khorsabad, on the model of his legend- 
ary prototype, Sargon oi Agade, whose 
name he, indeed, adojitcd on his acces- 
sion : ” Sargon the second ” he was called 
by his loyal scribes. Thf' inscriptions 
and sculptures from the palace of Dur- 
Sliarriikm — exca- 
vated by Botta in 
the years 1842 1845 
are lh<‘ chud aii- 
thoiities for the his- 
tory of his rc'ign. 

Salmon’s death took 
plac(‘ in the year 
705. \\\' have no 

])articiilais concern- 
ing it, though it 
appears Iroin a re ter - 
ence to it by Senna- 
( hcrib that he met 
with a violent end 
and ‘‘ was not buried 
in liis house,” that 
is to say, no 
j>ropcM burial wa^ 
accorded to him. 

'rills (MU only 
mean that h(' tell 
lighting wath bar- 
barians, as Cyrus 
did. Such baiba- 
naiis were almost 
exclusively to be 
lound on th(‘ nor- 
thern lion tier ol 
his empire*, among 
the Indo - Ger- 
manic tribt*s, the 
Cimmerians and 
“Scythians,” It 
may, therefon*, have bc:en m a war with 
one of these jieoples that Sargon met his 
death. The song in Isaiah, chapter xiv, 
4-21. referred in later times to the death 
ol a king of Babylon, may have been origin- 
ally composed on Sargon’s unexpected 
death. The liopcs theorem expressed were, 
to some extent, realised, for Palestine and 
Phamicia attempted a great rebellion. 

Sanherib, or Sennacherib, who reigned 
from 704 to f)8i b.c., was first occujued in 
Babylonia and with an expedition to the 


Zagros in 702 ; there he chastised the 
Kaslishu, a remnant of the old Kassites 
which had preserved their independence 
and the lasubigalla. Then, in 701, he 
turned to Palestine. 

Two princes in particular were the soul 
of the revolt tluM e — Luli of Tyre and Heze- 
kiah of Judah. The former was *“ king 
of the Sidonians.” He j)ossessed Tyre 
and Sidon, w’lth a territory which began 
south of Jknrut and extended to Phihstia , 
in addition, the east of Cyjnus belonged 
to him, with the most im})ortant town, 
Kition. We have 
already seen that the 
west c f the island 
was m the ])ossession 
ol “ lonians,” and 
joined A s s y 1 1 a 
through enmity to 
the Pha'iii Clans. 
Hopes had also b' en 
entc'rtained of Mero- 
dach - bahidan, but 
he had been quickly 
driv(*n out ; and pro- 
misos oi sujqiort had 
also been received 
from Egypt. Heze 
kiah was leader 
of the revolt here 
owing to th(‘ tact 
that the anti • 
Assyrian part y in 
Ekron, a town ol 
]diili*'ti«i,de])osecl 
King Padi, who 
f a voured As-^yr la , 
and ga\'e him up 
to Hezckiah. 
Such was the 
state of affairs 
which had arisen 
between 705 and 
702. 

When Senna- 
cherib set out in 
the year 701 and marched along the coast 
cf Phoenicia it again ajqieared that 
each of the confederated states had 
counted on an annihilation of the dreaded 
tyrant by the others : there was no 
combined resistance. The Phoenician 
states, Arvad and Gebal, paid tribute ; the 
same thing was done by the southern states 
ot Phihstia, as W’ell as by the neighbours of 
Judah — Ammon, Moab, and Edom. Lull 
surrendered Sidon an (3 fled to Cyprus, 
where he died soon afterwards. The oplj 



Bricks from the gate of the palace enamelled with 
coloured representations of winged Assyrian deities. 



DiiCORATIONS OF SARGON’S PALACE 
A favourite decoration with the Assyrians, and practically the only 
decoration used by the Babylonians, were bricks enamelled with 
bright colours, so lasting that they arc now still vivid and clear. 
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resistance was offered by Tyre, which 
Sennacherib besieged in vain, and by 
Hezekiah. Sennacherib installed a new 
king, Ithobal, at Sidon, so that the 
“ Sidonian ” kingdom was again broken 
up into its two component parts. Then 
he marched southward to Judah, where 
Hezckiab, trustir to the ap])roaching 
«. Egyptian helj), was persevering 

in his lesistance. He con- 

, , qiKM'ed Ekron, defeated the re- 

Jerusalem p 1 , . , 

lievmg army, which consisted 

of troops ol the “ imncesol Musri, or Egypt, 
and the king of xMelukha,” and giadually 
took forty-six fortified jikua's in Judah. 
He then appeared before the capital and 
closely invested it. Hut tlu‘ besieged 
held out, trusting to the disordc'is which 
were expected to break out in Habylonia ; 
in the end, Sennacherib had to withdraw 
without ca])turing Jerusalem itself. The 
independence of Jiid.ih was saved for tlie 
time being. He/i'kiah, however, forfeited 
the greater ]iarl of his tenitory, foi the 
concpiered towns were di\i(l(‘(l among his 
neiglibours, and he himself lost no time 
in again ofb'iing Ins submission. 

Aft(‘i tlu' d('strii( tion ol Babylon in IkSi), 
Sennacherib w.is al)l(‘ to turn oma* inon* to 
t he west . SoiiH* jietty v ars had meanwhile 
oc( urred m C<ij)])ado< la. or Khilakku, and 


the province of Kammanii, constituted by 
vSargon. Some attempts of “ lonians ” to 
land in Cilicia are also said to have been 
repulsed. No further conquests of im- 
portance were made there, and there was 
no expansion of t<'rritory by the forma- 
tion ol new ])ro Vinces. Tyre had success- 
fully stood a siege in 701 and maintained 
its mdejiendence. Thc'-remlorc ements from 
Egypt who marched to Hezekiah’s aid 
ha(l been repulsed, it is triu‘, Init vStmna- 
cheiib had not ventured to chastise them 
He now undertook an e\])edition against 
Egypt. Jerusalem, too, feared his chas- 
tisement, but once more foitune was 
favourable. The Assyrian army did 
not enter the country , on the inan h 
thither it was destroy(‘d, j>robal)ly by a 
pestilence. ('(Ttainly the expedition was 
disastrous. Sennach(‘rib had to ndurn 
. . to Nineveh wath lh(‘ loss of his 

ssynan army. TluTe lu' wms cairied 

De^ro ed many 

* Oiumtal kings he was miii- 

dered during a rebellion lieadt*d by hi' 
sons. 

The r(‘ign of Sc-nnaduMib had beiMi 
now’lu'K' suc( ('ssfiil. H(“ had atfempted 
to solve the Babylonian problem b\ 
force, and appaumtly had accomjilishtMl 
his piir[H)se , but (‘vim m Bab\lonM he 




CAPTIVES OF THE ASSYRIAN HOSTS ON THE MARCH TO THE CAPITAL 
This IS a continuation of the Assyrian bas-relief of which part is produced on the opposite pa^ife, showing a peoplt 
ran led away into captivity with their household goods and cattle Probably it is a i epresentation of the Jewish captivity 


i(‘toivf(i lioni Klain al least a^ many 
(leleals as lu* uiHk ted. Thus, m the yeai 
t)()4 H.( while' his army was plundering m 
Klain, the Islamites laid waste Noilhern 
Piahyloma, and took his son Ashui-nadin- 
shuin prisonei . In the west, if we tom- 
pare him with Tiglath-pileser and Sargon, 
lie distinctly lailed, since he w’as unahle 
to take eithei 'I'yie or Jerusalem. He 
did not wan any ])rovinces of im])ortan(e 
either in tlie east toward Media, or m the 
west m Asia Minor, w'here his jiiedecessois 
had made then most valuable tonquests. 
We notict' espetially the abst'ure of any 
attem})t to face the mt*nacing danger in 
the north ; the Aryan tribes wvre 
spreading more and more wvidely m the 
regions ol Urartu and the Manual. 

Scnnacherib’.s failures (‘\])lain his end. 
He had come to the throne as the candi- 
d.ite of the “Assyrian” military paity. 
« . and when he lost his aiiny 

ennac cn s ^ Victim to the 

sit ion, the “ Babylonian ” 

]mrty. There must, liowever, 
have been sejiarate sections within the 
latter. Its real and natural leader was 
obviously Esarhaddon, who administered 
Babylon . But one of his brothers must have 
attempted to forestall him in Assyria ; and 
he was jirobably the leader of the rebellicn 
in which Sennacherib was murdered “ as 
he was worshipping in the temple of his 
god,” according to the Biblical account. 


Ksailiaddon tuint'd against him and 
det(‘afed the aimv ol the insurg(‘nts in 
Melitene, to which country it had re- 
tiiMted, 1 dying on the hd]) of Aimenia. 
the deadly eneinv of Assyria. Ksaiiiaddon 
thus b(‘(ami‘ king ol Assyria and Baliy- 
Ionia. 

We know’ tlait he pursued a liome policy 
quite o]>}K)st‘d to that ol his fathei : the 
most lasting wa)rk ol his leign 
Esarhaddon lobiiildmg of Babylon. 

*** effects of this policy were 

such as they could not fail to 
be ; the civilisation of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia oiu e more flourished, and the 
supiemac y ovei Nearei Asia w’as secured. 
It ]n*o\ed to be a momentous ( hange foi 
A^'SMia, which was the ruling })ower of the 
}K'iT(Kh In otlu'i re^])ects Esarhaddon is 
one of tlie figuies in Assyrian h.istory 
which harmonise most with modern con- 
ceptions. We read h'ss ti equently of crud 
ininishmeiits mliicted on rebels. Anc, 
above all, at his court a taste foi literal y 
activity must have ])re vailed, w’hich was 
certainly connected wath his jireference 
foi Babylon. Ashurbanipal boasts of the 
literary education which was given him, 
and to it we are indebted for the collection 
of his celebrated library. 

The Assyrian empire under Esaihaddon, 
as under Sennacherib and even later, 
obtained no considerable additions apart^, 
from the valueless conquest of 



SENNACHERIB, AN ASSYRIAN KING WHOSE REIGN WAS A FAILURE 
Sennacherib was put on the throne by the military party m Assyrian politics, but his wars were everywhere 
failures, and he was murdered in a rebellion of the pro-Babyloniaii party, headed by his own son, Esarhaddon. 
He IS here shown m a bas-relief, now in the British Museum, on his throne before the Jewish city of Lachish 

Ksarhaddon’s wars were, on the whole, U})()n the district of J-idhyloii and Borsij^pa , 
merely diiected to the maintenance and and how they had been deleated and driven 

complete j'rotectiori of the territory already oft by Krba-Marduk, who, m retiii n for his 
subjugated. There were attempts at re- services, was recognised as king ot Baby- 

volt by the Chakkeans m Babylonia during Ion. The riiald.Tans ai)i)cai to have been 

his reign, but matters stopj^ed short at more suitessiul than the Aramaeans, and 

revolts, and did not go so tar as the setting to have established themselves firmly in 

up of a rival jinnee. In the “ ('ountry of the province of Babylon, and the adjoining 

the Sea ” a grandson of Merodach-baladan, territory ot Borsippa. The restoration oi 

Nabu-zei-na])ishti-ushteshir, made an at- Babylon necessitated the recovery of what 

tenijit to seize Southern Babylonia and had been unlawfully ajijirojiriated, and 

advanced to Ur, but he was forced on the this could not be done without force. Their 

approach of an Assyrian army to fly to “king/’ Shamash-ibni, was dcjxised in 

Elam. There, however, contrary to the favour ot Nabu-uUialhm, a member of a 

old tradition, he found no asylum, and different family. In the negotiations which 

was murdered. His brother Naid-Marduk subsequently took place under Shcimash- 

considered it, therefore, more prudent to shum-ukm as to the conditions of the 

leave this jdace of retuge and walk into tenure and the rights of some villages 

the very jaws of the lion ; he was par- situated in the district ot Bit-Dakuri, the 

doned by Esarhaddon and installed as latter came forward as sujierior lord. The 

ruler in the “ Country of the Sea.’’ district of Babylon and Borsippa was evi- 

The affairs m connection with Bit- dently retaken from the Chaldieans. 

Dakuri serve to illustrate the conditions Khumbakhaldash of Elam, as we have 
which the destruction of Babylon had already seen, had not received the fugitive 

produced, and to characterise the dial- grandson of Merodach-baladan. Neverthe- 

generally. We have already de- less, in the year 674 he raided Northern 

gibed how on Sennacherib’s departure Babylonia as far as Sippar, which conse- 

Aramajan tribes had descended quently suffered great loss. Esarhaddon 
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was no better able than Sargon or Senna- 
cherib to seek out this dangerous enemy 
in his own inaccessible country. He was 
content to secure the loyalty of the tribe 
of the Gambuli, settled on the Elamite 
frontier near the mouth of the Tigris, and 
to entrust their chief, in his fortress of 
Shapi-Bcl, which wa^ strengthened foi the 
purpose, with the protection of the fron- 
tiers ; a ])ohcy adojited at all times by 
Oriental states. Esarhaddon established 
Incndly lelations with Urtaki, the brother 
and successor of Khiiinbakhaldash. Urtaki 
sent back the images which had been 
earned off from Sipjiar in the jireceding 
year, even obtaining iissistance Irom 


still bore the name of Sidon — and became 
the scat of an Assyrian governor. Sidon 
then remained a province, and did not 
again have kings of its own until the Persian 
era ; the town of Esarhaddon became the 
nucleus of the later Sidon. Sandiiarri of 
Kundi — ])erhaps Kyinda, the old name of 
the fortress of the later Anchiale — and Sizu, 
a Cihcian prince, had been allied with 
Abd-milkot, After a three years’ resistance 
hi^ castles fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians, and Sanduarn’s head was 
bi ought to Nineveh almost at the same 
time as that of Abd-milkot. 

Tyre offered a more obstinate resistance. 
The “ island ” ot Sidon must have be*n 



NORTH-EASTERN FACADE AND GRAND ENTRANCE TO SENNACHERIB’S PALACE 
It was the ambition of every Assyrian monarch to build himself a new palace, exccedingr m grandeur and 
splendour those of his predecessors The above is a restoration, by Sir A. H. Layard, of Sennacherib’s great palace. 


Esarhaddon on the occasion of a famine 
in Elam, and this w'orked for jieace. 

In the west, Tyre, after 701, })crsevered 
m its resistance, and after 694 01 so found 
a supporter in Egypt under the Ethiopian 
king, Tirhakah. who wa*? eager for victory. 
Sidon also, which had been severed from 
Tyre by Sennacherib, now revolted m O78 
under the new king, Abd-milkot, or Abdi- 
milkutti, the successor of Ithobal. It was 
captured, and the old town, which, like 
Tyre and Arvad, lay on an island, together 
with the national objects of worship, was 
destroyed. A new town was built on the 
mainland, which received the name of 
Kar-Ashur-akhu-iddina, “ the Castle of 
Esarhaddon ” — m reality, of course, it 


situated close to the mainland. The island 
ot Tyre was more difficult to cajiture, and 
was taken for the first time by Alexander 
by means of his famous mole, which then 
connected Tyre ])crmanently w'lth the 
mainland. When Esarhaddon marched 
against Egypt, he w’as compelled to at- 
tempt the capture of Tyre, and besieged 
it by land, occupying Ushu, which is 
situated there, and cutting off the inhabi- 
tants of the island from all access to the 
land by means of counter-walls. But the 
island, which was supplied with provisions 
irom the sea, held out until the news came 
from Egypt of the expulsion of Tirhakah, 
in 670. King Ba’al then considered furtheij-.^; 
resistance usele.ss, and offered to 
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inhutc. His siihniission was acccpicd 
under the nsu,il rojuJiiion that he retained 
only what he actually then /^o^^sessed — 
that is, Ji(‘ kc|)t nothing hut the island cdy 
ot Tyiv itscll, while an Assyrian jnovime 
was constructed out ol the t(*iiitory held 
hy the AssyiLins on the mainland. 

Ill this year, (>70 n.c., tliesli'le oi Seiijiih 
w'as set u]), wlncdi sliows us 'J'nhakah and 
Ba'al as subjec t kin^^ hetoie I^sarliaddon. 
I'he lejaescntation on it was tini^lied, and 
the inseri})tion wms about to b(‘ enj^ua\ed 
wiien Tirliakah suddenly letuined to 
Rj^ypl, and Ba’al, w'ho indeed had baldly 
anytliini; Icdt to l()s(\ oiux' nion^ r(‘voIt(‘d. 
The end 01 tlu' insciiption, 111 
wdiK li it had been intended 
to give an .icoount ol iTi’al’s 
submission, was thcMeloie m- 
tentionallv omitted Wlien 
'riiUakah had been diiven out 
loi the second time, in 
and Tyie had Ihh'ii besieged 
loi live y(*ais in all, Irom (>7', 
to ()(>S — the Assyiian l)lo( kad- 
nig line's liad piacticallv le- 
mained c‘1h‘(ti\(‘ throughout 
the ]H‘i lod— then Iki’al oncc' 
mon* submit t(‘d. Tyre, this 
limc' also uiu oiiqiu .ed, le* 
tamed its mdependenc'e, but 
Its .luthoiit V was ies< i u tc'd to 
thesnnill island Its tc‘* i itoi \ 
on th(‘ mainland was no' givc'ii 
back, but lemained und(‘i 
Assyiian govc'i nmejit. 

The pdssess’on oi all the 
tiading towns on tlu' >viian 
coast, especially (i<i/.i, the 
tei minus ol the* caravan loutc', 
as well as ol Iidom, tiiiough 
wdiicli the* loiitc* lan, brought 
Assyiia into contact with the 
Arabian tribe's wdio w't'rc' c*n- 
gagecl in the' overland tiade. Sennac herib 
had liic'd to subjugate the* Arabians ot the 
})lain*', and had iindei taken an expedition 
by winch he overthrew' the “ kingdom ” 
oi Aribi which existed theie, took the 
capital, and brought the queen, together 
with the gods, to Assyria. Ksai haddon now 
sent these back on receiving assurances 
ol obedience. On the borcleis ol Cihcia 
and Capj^adocia there were constant 
distui bailees. Esarhaddon tells us ol an 
inroad into the district ol the Dua in the 
d'aiirus adjoining Tabal. The Assyrian 
,;btstorical inscription‘- tell iis nothing ot 
;< 4 |jfe 4 act that Melid, or Malatia, had been 
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conquered by Mukallu, probably the chief 
ol a Tabal or smniar tube, and that the 
latter, in alliance with hhkalhi of Tabal, 
had become dangerous to the Assyrian 
claims. VVe Jearn of tins fac't trom questions 
upon tlie subject asked ot the oracle in the 
temple ol Shaniash, the sim-god. We may 
conclude* tliat the Assyrian j)ossessions in 
the chic*ction of Asia M 11101 h.icl grown less 
These saint* tablets ol oiacles aflortl 
us the best .iccount ol the* gic'al Arvan 
movt‘mt*nt 111 the north, in Aimc'iiia. 

The govt'inois ol the' lioiuu'i jirovintes 
no longt*i , a*" undei Sennacheiib, 

lepoit tlie ievt*ist*s wliitdi Ihaitn has 
sustained lioin the ( im- 
mc'iians, tht*v now' anxiously 
inquiic'ol the* sun-god whc*t her 
the* Ihicatening eiU'imes, the 
( uninei lau*', Sap.uda, Ash- 

ku/a, or the Medc's w'ho w'c'rc* 
ahc'ads dc'vastating adjoining 
districts, would s])au' the 
AssMian |)io\in((*s , they ask 
il the* Assyrian Hoops will 

siitaeed 111 lelicxiiig bc*- 
h'aguc'ic'd towns oi in le- 
(oyeinu.* ihos(‘ aht*ad\ lakcm. 
Thai is tpnlt' «i diltc ient story 
lioni S.ngon’*- innounc c'nic'iits 
ol \’i( toi i» s And w Ill'll h'^ai - 
iKuldon l( lb ot \ It loi K"' C)\ t*i 
( imm''H,nis and \shkii/a. he* 
cannot lepoit ain ic'snlts 
g, Hill'd b\ them We may, 
thc'ieloie, cone hide that sue h 
\i( tone's at the best wt'rc' w'on 
only OM'i loving baiitls, it 
thc*y did not ailually consist 
m a ret 1 eat On the w'hole, 

it js twiileiH that \ssyiM’s 

pow'c'i was wMiimg. Xegotia- 
tions weie now bc'gun w'lth 
the* baibai Kills on a ba.sis ol 
Jxsai haddon lookc'd lound loi 
dlic's against the tliu'atc'mng ('immenans, 
and lound them m tlu'ir neighbouis on the 
east, the Ashknza, whose* king, Hartatua, 
actually ivceuc'cl a ckinghter ol the king 
to w'lle. We sliall again mc'ot these* 
Ashkuza .is alhc's ol Assyria in its last 
days. 

The cxj^cdition to Media, where*, after 
the disajijxxiT ance ol the Namri and 
Pansua, the Aiyan element became 
mcrc'asingly jirominent, are ot no 
real im])Oitance. It was certainly an 
easy task for a disciplined Assyrian army 
to subjugate isolated tribes and bring 



ESARHADDON 
From the famous stele of Senjirli, 
showing’ the kings of Egypt and 
Tyre subject befoie Esai haddon 

ecquality. 
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booty and jMistMurs hoim* with them. 
But the e\po(htK)ns as l<ii as the “ Salt 
Desert ” to the soutli-e.ist ol the (bi^)>ian 
S(‘.i «iiul ii[) to the r)eiTiav(‘n(l had no 
lastimj lesnll^ ; new tnin's ininK‘diately 
|))essed forward, and whc'ie one wa\e ol 
I his flood of nations exhausted itsi'lf, 
others kept rolling on. JJere the destiny 
of tJie old Oriental cnahsation, in spite of 
th(' vKtoiK's ( laimed in the insci ij)l ions, 
was in(‘vit<d)lv tiilfilhnt^ itsi^li. Still, no 
l)lani(‘ c.in In* attached to the A^-s^’rian 
kine; il hi' did not leiognise the lull extent 
ot the danger and tried to deri\e ikwv 
ii'vi'niu's lioin the i oiKjuest ol olhia lands 
lisailiaddon ('.in le- 
( Ol d one sueeess w liK h 
h.'id not \el i.illen to 
.inv As'^vllan kin^. 

(oiupieied IC^Npt. In 
so doing he leitainlv 
took into ('onsidei ation 
the neii'ssitv oi ton- 
(jiK'st foi Assyii.i, to 
pro V 1 (1 (‘ (Mnj'loyni''nt 
and booty lor tin niei- 
(Oiiaiy aims on whose 
sjieais the existence ot 
the empne depended 
He w.is turtlu'i intln- 
enced by coiiskUm ations 
of state poli( y. 

hg\})t was as miieli 
dependi'iit on P, destine 
<is the count Ill's lying 
on the Euphrates. II 
these latter requirc'd the 
])orts on the Aleditei- 
ranean, Palestine was 
foi Kgypt the neaiest 
and nio'-t jiromising 
lountry, if it evci 
wished to expand. As 
long, theiefoie, as we 
i an trac'c back the 
history ol these countries, Egypt is either 
in jiossession of Palestine, or is living to 
wan it back. It interfered, thereloie, m 
all revolts against Assyria, but usually 
failed to render the jiiomised help. ‘ The 
broken reed wdiich pieices the hand ol 
him who leans on it ” was the phrase 
already coined by Isaiah foi the false 
Egyptian jiromisi's of assistance. The 
continual unrest in Palestine made it 
prudent to jirevc'iit tlie disturber of the 
]>eace from doing tint her damage , Sen- 
nacherib liad already tried to do this on 
his last expedition when he lost his army. 


Esarhaddon renewed tin attempt: all 
the more because Egypt had again become 
united under the Ethiopian Tirhakah, 
against wdiom Sennacherib’^ c.xpcdition 
W'U'' diiectcxl. and w^ho was a boJdcT spirit 
than tlie last Ph.iraohs. \\V ha\e seen 
tlnit lie was implicated in the revolt ol 
Tyie, which broke out in hyj. The Haby- 
loni.in cliionicle lecords m this same year 
a defeat of the Assyrians in Egypt ; the 
fii^t .ittein]>t to attack Tnhakah m his 
own c'oiinliy had miscariied. In ()yi, 
however, a new army aiUanced against 
b^gvpt, :md 'Inkakah could not withstand 
It The Assyi laiis achanced ii resistibly 
fioin Iskhupn, where 
the first battle took 
])lac'e, as fai as Memphis 
in hltoen days 'I'li-ha- 
kah five times oltercMl 
resistance, and was him- 
self w’ounded m battle ; 
he then fled to Thebes. 
Memjihis w'as taken in 
the advance “ m a half 
(lav ” The family ol 

Tirhakah and iich trea- 
sures fell there into the 
hands of die Assynans ; 
fifty-five statues of kings 
w’ere broiiglit to Nineveh, 
'fiihakah sec'ms to hav'e 
been unable to remain 
in Thebes. His army 
w'.iN sc.itterc'd, and as a 
foreigner he found no 

sii])port in Egyjit. He 
thus fled bac k to “Kush ” 
--that is, Nubia — and 
evacuated Thebes. 

7'he Assyrian king 
]) laced twenty-two 
“ kings,” or governors, 
over the separate dis- 
tricts of Egypt, wdio are 
ail enumeudted for us by his son Ashur- 
banipal. But each of them received an 
Assyrian official as oveiseer, w'lth a large 
body of Assyrian officials at his sicle. 
The most southern district named is 

Thebes. This fact shows wnthin what 

narrow^ limits the Assyrian sovereignty 

was recognised. Esarhaddon therefore 
uses extravagant language when he styles 
himself alter this success, “ King ol 
the kings of Musur, or Low'er Egypt, 

Paturisi, or Upper Egypt, and Kush.” 

Even the Senjirh stele, which, likip 
memorial carveci at the mouth ol the 



ASHURBANIPAL 

Son of Esarhaddon, whom he rebelled ag-ainst, 
assuming' the crown before his father’s death. 
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( 1 -Kfll), near Hcriiil, f^lonhos tins victory, 
c\|)r(.\ss(‘s rather the wish than the acconi- 
])hshed tact wOieri it re])iesents Tiihakah 
as a prisoner, a iing through his lips, im- 
jilorinfi ineicy on his knees before Esai- 
liaddon This supn'mac'y lasted only .i 
iew' months w’lu'n Tirliakah came once 
more upon the scc'iie. Tlu‘ Ethiopian 
c D f no Egyptian , and 

A^'ainsf 

m oid(‘r to bring up .i new 
army Mt'anwhik' Esarhaddon 
was again in Ass\’na, w'here he had to (ope 
with a relu'llion. at the bottom of which 
W'as his son A^lmrbanipal , Tiihakah 
h«id natuially btH'ii jMivy to this Then 
an “ expK'ss messi'iigi'r ” < »un(‘ to Xme- 
v('h and annouiK ('d that 'I irhakah liad 
()( ('uiaed th(' w hole ( ountry on('t‘ more, and 
W'as ag.iin iiiling as king m Ahanjdns. 
having dii\en out or n ushed the Assyrians 
w'ho w'('ie 111 tlu' land. d lu' Egvj)tians 
mu^t have looked on at tins “ lestoi.ition 
ot settk'd Older” with tlu‘ calmiK'ss wath 
wdiH h this people, accustomed lor thou- 
sands ot yi'ais to oppression, have ac- 
quiesced m then nunu rous masteis beloie 
and siiK e 

After the mti'rnal attaiis m Ass\ ua hid 
been arrang(‘d and Ashurbamp<il and his 
brothel Shannish-shum-nkin had beim 
crowau'fl m the army was oikc more 
available toi Ivgypt Esarhaddon himsell 
started Unthei , he laid become supei- 
fiuous at home .ind w.is ceitainly suiii- 
ciently acquainted with the natuu* ol an 
()iiental throiK' to s(*e that then* was little 
k*ft for him but to da* Ih* <ictually died 
on th(‘ inanh m t)()S. d he campaign was 
then*lore bi ought to .in end in the leign 
of Ashurb.mipal, as he himself records. 

dlie causes whiidi had led to the corona- 
tion ol Ashurbanipal have already been 
mentioned m their jilai't* \Vh(*n Esar- 
haddon wished to put the ('0})ing-stone to 
his work, and to have himsell or Shamash- 
shum-iikin, his son by a Babylonian 
. w'om.m, laodaimed king in the 
rclmill c-ity of Hahylon, tho 
Sons come lor the Assyrian 

])arty to take a( tion In 
669 B.C., so the Babylomin chronicle 
announces, “ the king put to death many 
nobles 11. Assyria ; ” yet Ashurbanipal 
reports that when he was proclaimed 
.successor to the throne and co-regent at 
/the beginning of bb8 he had “ interceded ” 

. them. Esarhaddon had clearly in- 
that Shamash-shuni-ukin should 


1 h* at once crowned king of Babylon, in 
order that the jiow'er might be secured to 
him on his owai death. This scheme was 
now frustrated. With A*'hurbanipal the 
Assyrian military and aristocratic party 
g.iined the day over the Babylonian priests 
.ind citizens. Under Ashurbampars long 
reign, from bb(S to (>26 H.C., the Assyrian 
military system, wath its army of merce- 
naries, a strange medley from tlu* lands oj 
eveiv luler, achieved its final trmmjihs. 

The success of tin* lvgyi>tian cam])Ugn, 
111 the <‘ouise ol which Esarhaddon died, 
WMs rapid .ind compk*te. 'J'lu* army wath 
whidi Tiih.ikah attemj)ted to defend 
Lowa‘r Egvj)t was de lea ted near Karbamti, 
the Egyptian cit\ ol Oarbarri ; he 
abandoned i\h'mi)lns to its late .ind with- 
drew to riiebes. In “ on(‘ month and 
ten days” the* Assyrian ainu .1 hanci'd 
thither. Tiih.ikah, wiio coukl not repose 
any (onlidi'nii* m tlu* popul.ition of the 
(apital, prek'ired to (‘v.icii.ite this town 
and entri'iiclu'd himst‘11 highei u]> stieam 
on both banks ol the Nile, obviously m 
fmk*!' to b.n tin pass.ige ol the river j'lain. 
Th(* Assyiian ,11 mv’ d.id not adv'aiue 

b(*yon(l 1 hebes, anil Ashurbam- 

Temporary 

pos(‘ kings onlv 111 the districts 
^ up to thi*' point fn the s.ime 

yeai, 01 soon .ilteiwanls, 'jnh.ik.ih dieil 
while holding his entieiK hments His 
succi'ssor in X.ipata was Taniit-Ammon, 
his sistei’s son who at oni'e assumed 
the aggn'ssiva* Thi* Ass\ri,m ,11 my must 
liav'e alieadv lett Tlu'bes .ind tlu* neplu'w 
ol Tiihakah had no dilliculty m siu/ang the 
lest of Egvq)t The Assyiian gaiiism in 
Memphis .done* ofk'ri'd lesistanei*. l.mut- 
Ammon invest(*d it and took up a strong 
])osition at ()n, or Heliopolis, to the north 
of it. Onc(* more an e\j)Tess messenger 
reached Xmev'eh with the tidings, and the 
Assyrian aimy started by forccvl marches 
to the rebel ol the besieged. Tanut- Am- 
mon thereu])on abandoiK'd the siege and 
evacuated the country as fai as Thebes, 
where he tried to hold his own But the 
town was captured m ()()y cu' bbf), and thr 
hThio])ians were lorced to abandon Egypt 
Ashurbanijial was able once more to install 
his provincial jinnces. But this state of 
affairs did not last long. The Assyrian 
.supremacy naturally enabled the Egyptian 
princes to get rid of the Kushites When 
that object was attained, they had only to 
devise a way of ridding themselyes of their 
not le,ss troublesome ally. Within two years 
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i^sammetichus, son of Necho, to wliorn 
Ashurbanijial had given the districts oi 
Memphis and Sai«j, declare. d himselt inde- 
pendent. The Assyrian arm/ was occu- 
lted elsewhere, and thus Egyjitian diplo- 
macy proved siieee'ssful in its plan. It had 
ilriven the Kiishiles out of the country 
with the help of Assyria, and now seized 
the right moment foi robbing their helper 
of his reward. Ashiirbani]ial comjilained 
of similarly base ingratitude from t*vges 
of Lydia. 'J'he ('immenans, at the veiy 
time of his ace'cssion. had made aggressive 
mov^emeiits towards Lydia, and had crossed 
the Halys. Since Assyria had aided the 
Ashku/a against the Cimmerians, (jyges 
ask(‘d liel}) lioni Ashiirbanijial. whose (ili- 


according to Ashurbanipars account, in 
answer to his fervent prayer . Gyges tailed 
to ward off a fresh attack of the Cimmerians. 
He fell in battle, and Lydia was overrun 
by barbarians. Ciygos’ ,son, whose name 
is not mentioned by Ashurbani])al, but 
wdiom Heiodotus calls Ardys, offered his 
submission. But Ashui banijial still re- 
frain(‘d from sending any (dfecdive aid ; 
the J^ydians were forced to help them- 
sclve-.. The attack of the Cimmerians 
did not break up until it reached Cilicia, 
on the Assyrian frontu'i, although 
its defeat hardly seems to have beiai due 
to any efforts on the part ol Assyria. 
This all took ])lace in ()(jS h(. .ind the 
succeeding yiMfs 



ASHURBANIPAL DEFEATS TEUMMAN, KING OF ELAM M-.wit 


About <ni() H c , the Elanutes descended on Babyloma. This resulted in a succession of wars between the Assyrian 
and Elamite kiiig^s, which finally led to the capture of Susa, the capital, and the annihilation of Elam, thus 
destroying a “buffer state" which could guard Assyria from the advancing Aryan tribes of barbarians 


Clan and C appadocian jios.sessioris, as they 
adjoined Lydian territory, wvre equally 
threatened. Ashurbanipal heljied him, in- 
deed, by ottering piaycrs to Ashui, w'huh 
proved ,so (‘ftectivc that in the end (iyg(‘s 
conqueied th(‘ dreaded enemy. He sent 
two cliK'fs Iroin among the prisoners in 
chains to Nineveh, where tlie strange- 
looking barbarians, “ wdiose languag(‘ w^as 
understood by no interjn'eter,” caused great 
astonishmimt. The thankless Lydian 
thought that by doing this he had .shown 
sufficient gratitude. He .sent no more 
embassie.s or “ pre,sents,” and actually 
supported the revolt ol Psammetichus, not 
by prayers, but by auxiliaries. This out- 
rageous conduct soon met with punishment , 


In ()()8 also, alter Tirhakah had evac- 
uated Thebes for th(' second time, Bahil 
of Tyre finally submitted. He was (om- 
pelled to be content with retaining only 
Ills island city. The king ol Arvad, 
lakinlu, wLo had certainly rejioscd hoj^ics 
in Tirhakah, now jiaid tribute again and 
sent his sons as hostages and pages to 
the Assyrian court. Another expedition 
against the rebellious Mannai on Lake 
Urumiya, in which district the Ashkuza, 
allies to A.ssyna, were expanding their 
])ower, tails wathin the first years of 
Ashurbanipars reign. It is not dithcult 
to imagine the ica,sons which induced 
King Akhsheri to suspend paymenfe-^jSl 
tribute. With t he Ashkuza in the 
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wiio woiT still .iIIkmI with llic suzcrtiiii, 
the revenues would he in a sorry condition 
Hut when the Assyrian aiiny advanced, 
Aklislien lell a victim to a reh(‘llion, and 
his son Talh submitted to the Assyiians. 

About tlu‘ same tmu' tlu-ie were ex- 
peditious af^amst some Mi'di.in duels. 

Ashui banijial did not advance in 
with (hied ion so lar ,is Ksaihaddon 

LUm Saigon , this i('/:;ion had alieadv 
l)(‘en tlo()d(‘d by the ^leat stieain 
of n.itions 

War with lilaui bioki' out alu'sh in ()()o 
n(. oi soniewh.it l.itei , .ind onc(‘ inoie 
the Jdaniiles wt'ie the .ij^^ui'ssois Foi 
ihe hast lew yeais, suk'c I'^sai haddon’s 
.11111' tlii'K had been peace with Titaki. 
xXow, liaMiie: made .in a/^iei'inent with 
the duels oi J>ab\ Ionian tiilu'^ espeii.dlv 
Ihosi' ol th(' (i.imliuli, lu tiled to (‘st.ib- 
hsh hims(‘ll tiiinh’ in l>.ib\ loiii.i, and loi 
this ])iupose desj).itchi‘d .in .iiiiiy thitlu'i. 
Ashui banipal does not appe.ii to h.i\e h.id 
his anny leady: it w.is only when the 
bd. unites ,ip|)eared betoie Bab\lon itsell 
that hi' interposi'd and drove them back 
ovi‘i the liontiei He did not venture 
itirther. Assyria thus atti'i tlu‘ om* 
att.idN l('d by Sennadiei il), wliidi was 
a('( omp.inied by such dis.istious con- 
seijneiK es, always lenniined on the de- 
lensiM' aj^ainst El. mi I'ltaki died soon 
alli‘1. Ihe ( oinplu .itioiis lollowin,i^ on 
the dian^i* ot kin,i;s led to wai with 
Teiiinm.un who .uh.iiKi'd on Noithi'in 
Jkibylonia, but was loued to ii'tuin ait(‘i 
reachin^^ Dut-ilu. An As>\iim army now 
marched loi the iiist time throut^h the 
passes ol the Z.i.^ios to Kl.ini .ind u]) to 
the walls ol Susa itsell. The successes oi 
KunpMl/n and Nebuchadne//.at 1 wc‘re 
thus tepeated This v\ar conduces the 
opc'ialioiis diirinp; the lirst hall oi Ashui - 
bam pal’s rei£<n 

All the succc'c'diii^Msais oi Ashurbani])al 
are connected wath the ^ueat rebc'lhon oi 
Shamash-slium-ukin, which bioke out 
_ . ... openly m ()^J, HC. I'he Assy- 

^ nan army asserted its superiority 
Brother suppiession ol it , but 

the syni})athy which Sharnash- 
dinm-ukm had found emnywhere, the 
ho])(‘s whicdi had been laised by his 
eftorts in eyeiy p.iit oi the realm, showed 
at thc' same time that the emjnie was held 
io;j^(‘ther only by loice, and that it w'oulci 

ly tail to piece's il the hc*lj> ot its 

i meicenaiK^s should be witlidrawm. 
ani])al did not, indeed, treat Baby- 


lon as Senn.acherib did, but, as a represcn- 
tatiye of the “ Assyrian ” policy, hc' 
actcnl like 'I'lglath-jiileser and Shalmaneser. 
This is shown yery clearly irom the* facd 
that he himseli, jirecisely as they did, 
assumed the' cTown of Babylon, and 
ic'ignc'd theie under the name oi Kanda- 
lanu trom (>47 to ()z() h.c. 

Onc'c' more Babylon had rec'eiyed fioin 
Elam the' strc)n/:!:c‘st supjiort during the 
lebelhon. The ivsult ol this wais a suc- 
c*ession ol wans, which finally led to the 
captuie ol Susa and the* c'omplete annihi- 
lation oi bdam. Assyria, howeyer, wdnch 
in.'idc' no elloi t to rc'tam the conctuered 
teiiitory, gainc'd only one rc'sult she 
pl.ict'd the neighboui ing country at the 
nu'ic y ot the adwmc mg Aryan tubes. 
Just as m Uraitu, so hc're she had 
clestroyc'd the “ biifler state ” w’hich could 
guaid her tiom this enemy, d'hc# ]>rogie^s 
ol the annihilation itsell. dining which 
wc' see' th.at Elam siific'red irom continual 
disturbances, will be bc'ttc'r trc'ated in the 
histoiv ol Elam In Hcdylonia itself, as 
j,. was nat 111 .illy to bc' expected, 

thi' diflerent tnb(*s had been 
^ la won ovei by Shamash- 

cs roy shum-ukin ; the* (iambuh and 
Pucpidu, as w'cll as some* fhalclaan states, 
were' c luHtisc'd loi it. 'Hh' oyerthrow ol 
Meiod.'ic h - balad.in’s grandson m the 
“('ountiy ol the Sc'.i ” w.is connc'cted 
w'ltli tills' (.ampaign .ind contributc'd its 
sli. uc to the comphc.itions wath bdam. 

In Phcenicia. at this time, Ushu, the 
town on tiie mainland lacing Tyie, and 
Akko were' ])unished. T'hc' “ ])royin( e oi 
'I'yio ” had, tlieieloie, attempted a re- 
bc'lhon , this seems to have' bc'cn tlu^ 
only jaactical result which tlu' appeal of 
Shamash-shum-ukin effected in the west. 

The king ol Ihartu, Sarduri HE, now 
xohmtarily courted the suzerainty oi 
Assyria, and m ()44 '^b r. sent an embassy 
to Ashurbanijxil ; the invasions oi the 
Aryan tribes forced him to take this step. 
This IS the last event wdnch Ashurbani])al 
himself records ol his reign. 

We have no records for the last years oi 
Ashurbanipal’s reign this 1^ a rather 
long gap, ten or fifteen years, jierhaps. 
We may assume generally from his 
victories that he ujiheld the prestige of 
Assyria. The fact that he remained king 
oi Babylon up to his death is also m 
favour ol this assumption. The rapid 
downfall which fctllowed show's how this 
prestige was due to one man and his army. 




THE LAST KING OF ASSYRIA DIES IN HIS PALACE 


When Nmeveh fell in ((T nr its last king Sin shar ishknn set fire to his palace and perished in the 
Legend also records this fate for Sardanapalus the famous Ashurbanipal and the celebrated picture by the 
artist L Chalon from which the above illustration is reproduced is known as The Death of Sardai^^^litM 
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Ashurbanipal’s renown in the modern 
world rests rather iii)on bis patronage of 
literature than upon his victories, which, 
however, made his name, under the form 
“ Sardanapalus,” celebrated even in clas- 
sical legend. He founded in his palace at 
Nineveh a library of ciineitorm tablets, 
which contained copies cf all the Babylonian 
S rd I bterary productions and old 
Pfttron inscriptions which his emis- 

Liter “t«r. able to discover 

during a jirolonged search 
through the ancient cities and lemjiles of 
the land. We ow(' to tli ■ remains oi this 
great library, which hrlve now been 
recovered and are preserved in the British 
Museum, almost all our knowledge of Raby- 
lonian hteialuro and of many valnat)le 
documents, ol which Uu* originals are lost. 
Ashnrl)anij)ars VK toru's do not stand alone 
m Assyria, but he is unique among Assyrian 
kings in that he loimd j)l(‘asure m obtain- 
ing I'opus ol tlib ancient records and m 
readm'^ thesn himself Witliout tiie wealth 
ol tabh'ts whicli have come* down to iis 
from Ins loyal librarv at Nmeveli we 
should have no com option of tlie higli 
level ol liteiary ac'hievc'inent to which 
the Babylonians and Assyrians attained. 

Assyria had at least two kintrs af'ei 
Ashurbanijial, Astiui-' il-ilani and Sin-shar- 
ishkun. Little is known ol them* reign>. 
Babylon was lo'^t u])()n the deatti ot Ashur- 
banipal, but not the whole* ot Baby- 
lonia, of which some parts were kept 
until tile ('iicl. We are not informc'd 
liow long either ot them leignc'd, nor 
are we certain that the throne was not 
()ccii])i('d by othei iiilers in addition 
to them 

We have .d ])ivst*nt only some slight 
accounts ol the end ot the Assyrian 
em])iie The ChaM^ean Xabojiolassdi could 
no longei suppoit himst*lf on Klam, as his 
Chalcia*an predecessors on the throne ol 
Babylon had done, for Klam existed no 
longei. But he found instead a more 

Last power! Ill ally in the* successor to 
- Elam, the Medes. Assyria, on her 
mgs o since the* time ol 

ssyna allied with 


the Ashkuza, who, as neighbours of the 
Modes, were their natural foes. In boq we 
find Nabopolassar in possession of Meso- 
potamia. He boasts of his victory over 
Shubari, using the ancient designation of 


, Mesopotamia. The jiower of Assyria must 
^I^Jiave been already broken, tor soon 
Slliftw we find the Mode Cyaxares in 


front of Ninevc'h. An auxiliary army of 
the Ashkn/a, nndc'r Madyas, son oi the 
Bartatua who had married Esarhacldon’s 
daughter, advanced, but was defeated by 
Cyaxares. This sealed the fate of Nirieveli, 
which fell about the year boy. The last 
king, Sin-sliar-ishkun, is said to have set 
fire to his palace, and to have peiished in 
the flames —the late which legend records 
ot Sardana])alus. The Median bands at- 
tended to the Inisiness of jiliindenng and 
laying waste larmore thoioughly tlian their 
ally liked : for not only Xmt*veh, but all 
the towns ot Assyria, and (‘ven those ol 
I^ahyloma which had remained loyal to 
Assyria, were ruthlessly sac*kc‘cl. Ninevt*h 
never again rose from lu‘r mins , a fortu- 
nate circumstance* lor ns, tor, InirKsl 
beneath the soil, the rc'maiiis have bt-cn 
pu'served for ns whic'li othei wise might 
have* servc'd as Iniilclmg matc*iiiiis toi 
later age*. 

Nal)C)}H)!assai looked with \c‘iy litlK* 
satplac tion n])C)n tin* c ondiic 1 c-t Ins allies 
tor the\' were, ,iltc‘r all, clc‘va^l.it ng his 
own binds. But it i> noliwvoitln that the* 
Ixirbarians sec'ai icallv tet haw k> pt 


Assyria 
Disappears 
from History 


their agrc*c*mc‘nt . thc‘\' c*\ai ii- 
alc'd the* ( oncjiicM < i c oiiiiti \ 
and obsei'vc'd I ho trc*at\ by 
which thc'Tigiis was to be* the* 


l)cninibuy c)t tlu'ii i esjnn ti\ e jn o\’iiicc‘s. A 
lU'WMamdition ot things was thus ('uaited. 
Media ]) 0 '.sc*ssecl all tlu* coiintiy to the* 
north ol the rivcT distric t ol bdani as tar 


as Asia Minor. Babylon kc*])t Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia — .Assyria would have* re- 
mained .Mc*clian — Syaia, ancl B.ilc*stine, 
about ()v'5 li ( . 


Thus the* “ Assyiiaii Emj)irc‘ ” disap- 
])c*<irecl liom history We have alr(*.i(ly 
siiggi*s((*d more than once why it was 
impossible lor .my attempts at revolt to 
be mack*. The “empiie’' W'as supjxirted 
merely by^ an aimy ot mercc*naries and a 
host of offlcials. If was long sinr e thc'ic 


had be(*n an Assyrian peojdc* iii (lie* true 
sense ol the* term. In the jiiovinces it 
was a mattcT ot indifferen c* whet hen the 


governor ext()rtc*d money in the name ot 
the king of Ashur or the king of Babylon. 
The only fe{*ling c;xcited was the wish lor a 
now mast<*r, fostered by the vain hope ot 
an a nelioration of their lot. The pro- 
vinces— Syria and Palestine — had long 
been incapable ot action. Only in some 
isolated places, such as Judah, was any 
resistance offered, and this natinally could 
not withstand a large army. 
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ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 

RETROSPECT OF ASSYRO-MESOPOTArtlAN CULTURE 


fartlici up tiu* rivci'.- 

^ ii.iiiicly, Mt‘^()])()l.iini,i .ind Assyiia— 

has n (listiiKtly (lihiMCiit diaractt*! lio.u 
Hal>vh>niawilh its hot ( hniatt'. 1'h(* vicinity 
ol tlu‘ mountains tcinpiM's the lieat ot tin* 
i^ieat plains , and a iiioie anijdi* lamlall, 

p.. with some snow m \\mt(‘i, 

^^imae dimatK conditions 

. . Nimilai to thoa* ol th(‘ waimei 

('oimtiK's of |{uiope I he two 
^ueat rivers aie h(‘i(‘ lai ajiart. <ind tlow’ 
mostlv hetwiHMi lockv banks, so thai an\ 
idea ot the t oii'rtiiK'tion ol ( .iiuds on the 
stale ol the l-)<il)vl(‘ni.ui system is out ot 
the qiu'stion Smaller stit'ams, t‘s))e( lally 
th(‘ KhiLbui and lE'likli m Mt'sopot.mu.i 
mti'isett lilt' plains and jHodute uide 
stretclu's ol torn-knid . betwtH'n tlu'iu he 
\'ast sttqipt"' wtiK h h,i\e at all timt's iur- 
nislu'd the nomads with a welt onu* home, 
wheiue tlit'v pressed on tow aid the tulti- 
NMt^'d land studded with tlourishiuj^ towns. 

rntil some ( oiisidt'rable d s. o\'eries ^omt; 
ba k to the ])H‘-Assyrian epot h aie 
made on Mesopotamian soil, we must 
abaiuloii .my attcm])t to st'ttle tlie pet'uh.ii 
thaiattei ol Mesopolaimaii 1 1\ ilisation m 
its variations liom tlu* IhabN Ionian Tli • 
necessary inlorni it ion cannot be extracted 
tioin the existing records. All that we can 
ascertain with ceitamtyis the naluie and 
(ondition t)l Assyrian rule 

The country on the lelt bank of the 
Ku})hrates above tht' Lower Z.d) did not 
dt'vt'lop an mde])endent civilisation , it 
IS 111 every resjxa't an txxtension of tlie 
s])h(M'e ol Eabyloman t ivihsation. Th(‘ 
sovereignty wdiK h it t'xeicised towxudsthe 
. . eml ot the jienod when that 

ssyrian civilisation held a i)rei)onder- 

‘^tmg mlhience in Western 
Babylonian pohtu al and 

won by iorce. Our first duty is to 
ascertain tht* nature of that sovereignty. 

We must assume that Assyiia at the 
time of her first ex])ansion m the four- 
teenth and thirteenth centuries n.c. still 
possessed an active and vigoious popula- 


tion , this ('ondition jiresupjiosi's a 

TiuiiK'rous ]K‘asaiit cla^s We do not 
know how^ that idas^ (ami* into being, but 
that it had long been m existeiii.e is 
])robabIe sini'e shi* was able to send out • 
colonies, .ind tlii', i‘an best be done when 
a thin mg and multi])! yiiig peasantry 
I'Xists On tile otliiu' hand, then* are 
indications th.it tin* londitions atti'iidmg 
the ow'iieishi]) of the soil were no longer 
satislactory, that “ o\ ei -})o})ulation ” was 
.1 glow mg evil, Ol , moi e coi rectly i‘\j)ressed, 
till' disti ibution ol till* soil no longer con- 
foimed to till (onditious neci'ssai y loi a 
peac ‘till and piogressiv'e deyi'lojiment of 
the .igni ultur.il cUisse^ 

'I'he Kitei Ass\iia of Ashuin.isirjial and 
Shaluianesei 11. had a (piite iliffeient 
})opulation, mlhienced m some degiee by 
the Ai.umean nmmgr.it ion It is tiue 
that Asliiii nasiijial was still .ible to lead 
c >b nies into the rei'oiKjuered or newly 

_ ac(i lined lands. lEit wr may 

Extinction i n ^ i " 

, . . hai(ll\ assume that the 

of Assyrian , . , . 

People ( olonists wi'i e (liawu liorn sui- 
phis masses ol the ))eo})le , tlii'V 
wa*re really jxirts of a ]) 0 ])ul.ition wdiich 
had become indigent through faulty 
tc 'uomic j)olicy W'e have seen that it is 
only oni e lecoided, and then under special 
( ircumstaru es, that Shaluianesei 11 had 
“ summoned the counli y to arms. ’ The 
w'ars ol aggiandis('ment wane w'aged by 
.Assyria wuth a standing army— that is. 
with mercenaries. 'Jdiis jiomts to a com- 
jTlete change ol the basis ol Assyrian 
])ow'er. Henceloith theie is no Assyiian 
iiAitioii whiidi ex])ands by conqui'st, but 
only an armed juedatory state, wdiuh, 
by the use of trooj)s recruited from every 
country, crushes the nations, and wTings 
from tliem the means for keejung them 
dei>en(lent. The Assyrian jieople, so far 
as one existed at all, sank into insignifi- 
cance before the firiesthood, wdiich had 
obtained the sujiremacy on the one side, 
and before the monarchy, wutli its leudaj 
adherents, on the other. We saw m, 
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policy of Tiglatli-pilesor IV. an att(‘mpt 
to put th(' state once more upon a bioadei 
basis ; but the attemt)t was unsuccessful, 
and the powerlul reaction under Saigon 
restored the chaiacter of Assyria and 
sealed her late. 

Tile j)ow(‘i ol Assyria lay then in its 
army. This was an army of mercenaries, 
. . , composed ol heterogeneous 
Arm ol t'lt'inenls, which the kin;^ was 

Mercenaries "'''‘K*''' jo suppoit and to pro- 
Vide with pay. 1 he mainten- 
ance ol the army lurnished a motivt" 
lor incessant tsxpeditions ol conquest and 
plunder, .Such an aimy clamoured tor 
ern]dovmerit and booty, and expeiience 
.showed that m the East there were no 
means to suptiort it unless they were 
wrunjj Irom conquered lands The 
country was mostly m the possession ol 
the tem})lt‘-lords and leudal owners ; even 
the larger towns enjoyed liei'dom from 
taxation, and the insignificant and 
o}q)ressed jicasant class was naturally 
unable to luinish the requiied sujiphes. 
1 bus a perpetual incentive to new militai y 
e\}K‘ditions was given by the veiy basis 
of the constitution This in itsell would 
have loiced Assyria lorward on the path 
ol conquest, ev't'ii il richer or weaker 
neighbours had ottered no tt'inpting prey. 

Ashurnasirjiars leign and the beginning 
ol the age ol Shalmaneser IT. .saw the 
overthrow ol the newly formed Aram.ean 
.state ol Meso[)otamia. This am lent 
sphere of civihs.ition was thus mainlv 
brought undei Assyrian governnumt, and 
became an essential })art ol the empne. 
'1 he Arain.eaii ])o])ulation, so tar as it 
consisted ol the priesthood and leudal 
lords, was put on an ecjuality with the 
Assyrian. Assyna, therelore, m the 
wudest sense, comprised the countiies 
e.xtending up to the Eujihrates as its 
\v(’stcrn boundary I'he perlecting ol the 
system of goveinment was the duel w'oik 
ol the second peiiod ol Assyrian history. 

The result thus obtained 
lasted until the overthiow ol 
the empiie and the destruction 
ol Its constitution. 

The advance beyond the Eujdirates 
marked a new stage ol development, 
which had already begun under Shal- 
maneser IE and his successors, but did 
not lead to permanent results until the 
rise of the new Assyrian em]:)ire after 
.ij|P^ath-])ileser IV. Under this latter 
the greater number of the countries 


Constitution 
of the 
Empire 


west ol the Fhiphrates loi tin* lirst time 
lost then own government and wt'ii* 
constituted Assyiian ])rovinces. Ihit no 
delimte successes w'cie attained here ; 
for the new jirovinces consisted of slates 
which, in spite of every thing they ow'cd 
to the common mother civilisation, pos- 
sessed a peculiar po))ulation and culture 
ol their own. They were thus nevTr 
assimilated by Assyria Hci e also the other 
sph(‘re ol civilisation, that ol Asia Minor, 
exercised its influence and luised a wall ol 
jwtition, w^hich, in spiti* ol aibitrary 
])ohtical arrangements, was nevei entirt'ly 
thrown down, between the i ivihsatioiis 
on the right and left banks ol the 
Euphrates. 

The policy ol the Assyrians tow aid 
subject states was that which similar 
jiowaM's — the most u^ci'iit exampU* in the 
world’s history is the 'lurkish ICinpiU' — 
have alwtiys ailopted. d lu* ceasi'less iiii- 
lest caused m the civiliscnl coiiiitiv by 
nomads eager loi booty .ind hind made it 
n(‘('essai\ to hhIikx' them to soiiu* loim ol 
subjection in onlei to be ])iotected horn 
then inroatls. The lust stage* ol thr> sub- 
. . , mission wMs th(‘ dnt>^ ol j^aMiig 

* tllbute, sine* a eomj)U‘te sub- 
Polic pigation iiu'l th(‘ institution 
ol .1 local gov (‘rniiK'nt wi'ie 
imjKissible with such tribes A similar 

j)oli('y would then In* ado])led tow.ird 
neighbouring civiIisimI states 'I Ik* king 

is called upon to jiav tiibute* , il lu* 
consents to |)a\ it, lu* U't.nns, as the 
vassal ol Assyria, tin* absolutely live 
administi ation ol his owai lin 1 P>esid(s 
the j)a\ment ol liibnte, he is also b »und 
to iurnish lioojis. His sii/ei.nn d(H*s 
not as yet nitt‘i lere with the internal 
gowrnment of his ('onntry 

This, inde(‘d, especiallv m ('asrs wlu*re 
the taxes imposed WK^n* considei able and 
the land incapable ^ol j)a\nig th(*m. olteii 
meant littU* rnon* than 4h.it the* j)imce 
lilled the ollice ol an Assyn.ui tax-colh'ctor, 
on w^hom the rt*sj)onsibihtv loi the 
])unctual jiaymeiit ol the imjxists rested. 
The great king did not ciaisidtT himself 
in any w^ay bound to render it jiossiblc 
tor the vassal to perform his obligations 
by guaranteeing him comjdete jirotection 
against enemies. It the vassal, through 
the offers or the o])])ression ol a neighbour- 
ing state, allowed himself to be .seduced 
from his allegiance to Assyria, and 
accepted the suzerainty ol the nev’ 
oppressor, then an .Assyrian army a])j)earec 
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111 Older lo call to account tlic “ rclx*!,” 
who had ])rol)al)Iy suhinitted only to 
compulsion. The vassal ininces theielorc 
usually stood betwoMi two or tlircio tires. 
I hey were n^spoiisihK* to th<‘ ^leat km^; , 
on the other hand, tlu* pi'ople, who h.id lo 
siip])1y the ta«iL‘s, wiav diset>nt(*nted 
rhus partu‘s wore tornied, i‘ach ot which 
souf^ht the advancement ot its respiTtive 
interests in an adhesion to Assyria or 
iinother f^reat pcAver. Wi* have (ontcin- 
pv>iary testimony to the i‘\istence ol such 
parties m the utteianc‘s ol the Israehtish 
piophets. We see how at the time ol 
Amos the (piestion stands in Israel ainl 
I Lidali • adhesion to Assyria, such .is 
Ahaz repn^sents, or to 
Damascus and T^^ypt 
a^^ainst whudi Amos utteis 
warnin^<. Altei tlie tall ot 
Damastus Hos».a knows 
only of Assyria and EL^yjit 
)us< as Is.ii.ih dot's . and 
aL;am att(*r tin* appeal. ante 
)t liih.dvah an h'l^yiitian 
j)aTtv t ontnuK's to oiipos ■ 
lilt' Assvimii. 'Idle kiiie: 
stands Ih'IWv'cii tht' two, 
nsnally in a very j)re- 
caiious ])ositi()n, siiK't' lit' 

(an savt^ hmisell only 1)\’ 
loinini; tlu* slioni^t'i powei 
Wi' ('an thu^ tra(e He/e- 
kiah’s v.K ill.ition, and 
ieCO|^Miise lioin the .ictu'itv 
ol |eiemiah the pititul 
position ot llu' last knifes 
of jndah who, t.i((*d hv’ 
the choice' hetwt'eii Nt'bn- 
cliadnez/ai .ind tlie 
IMianiohs. au' in the end 
overlakt'ii 1)V tlieir destinv 

It is in the natuie ot 
thinf^s that such u'lations, 
which merelv imposed 
oldifijations upon the 
broken off so soon as any tavouialile 
prospect ot levailt ])iesented itselt— that is, 
it there was no irnniediatt* leai ot an in- 
H A n vasion by the Assyrian aimy. 
f fk tlie army afipeaied, the 

Vassal rebellious state 

was yirtually sealed, owinjj; to 
the military superiority of the Assyiians. 

If a state had been comjiletejy conquered 
by force of arms, it was confiscated ; 
it lost its independence, and became an 
Assyrian province. So long as this process 
was applied to the districts ol Mesojio- 



AN ASSYRIAN BELL 
From the Royal Museum of Beriui 
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tami.'i. It ca list'd, we 
dittuulty, owing to the 
jiopulation and the homogeiK'oU''ness of 
the ("ountry. Ihit wlu'u an adxaiv'e was 
m idi' into ('oimtiK's ol ditli'unt ('liai a( l('i , 
It W.I-. toiind iinj)ossi})lt' lo Iok (' an A'^synan 

Reason on a loR'^ni 

of the lation, whu h li.id sliown the 

Captivities ^'dalit y ol its pi'culuir customs 
and institution> by ie((‘nt 
relu'llion. Such a ( ()nis(‘ wanild liave b(‘('n 
tantamount to abandoning the handliil 
(j 1 Assyiian otiuials to leitain death on 
the n(‘\t ie( 1 udesceiK (‘ ot disc(»ntent 
And a depoit.ition ot tlu* majoiity ol tlu; 
population as slavi's would lia\t' destroyed 
in gK'at nieasiiK' the 
|>! oduclj\'ity ol tlu' n(*w’ 
jiroviiK e 

Attei the time ol d'lglath- 
]alesi'i 1\' , wlu'ii Ass\Tia 
itsi'li could siipjily no 
moie ('olonists an .it tern] '1 
was niad(‘ to rc'inedy t i('s(* 
(htt'u iiltu's by tianqilant- 
mg the pojMil.ition, and 
ijit(‘r( li.inging tfu* inliabil- 
ants ol new ly-( onqiiert'd 
piovin(('s lying .it opjxisip' 
t'lids ol tlu' ein})iu* d'luj 
Tihle has m.ide ns lamihar 
witii tlu' (aii\mg .uvay of 
the popiil.ition ot S.imaria 
to Me-.oj)ot.mna and Media, 
with that ol llu' Jt'ws to 
l>al)\l()na, .ind wath th(' 
I ('jdc'iiisbnu'iit ot the 
popul.ilion ol Samaiia by 
mhaliilanls ot r>ab\lonirin 
towns ninlt'i .\slmrbanij).il 
alU'i llu' o'v('rtbrow' ot 
Shaniasli-slnnn-ukm. Such 
(‘\( hang('s and K'settle- 
im'Uls aie iiK'ntioned as 
matli'is ol ionise in the nisi i iptioiis ol 
Jigl.it h-jak'M'i and S.ngon 'I he districts 
weu' not oni\ i e-popul.it('d in this way, but 
the iK'W' setllei > weie natur.dly i'ss able 
to trouble llu' Assyi laii go\ ei urih'ut 'Foi n 
iiom then nali\e soil, i lu'insi'h es •riad(' up 
ol dilteient (‘h'mcnl". and iioi yet blended 
with the la'innanls ol tlu* old po'puiation 
with whom they had no aifnuty, the new' 
settlers found no lii in siqijioi L except in t he 
Assyrian otfici.ils. The tribal organisation 
and class system which had bound them 
together in their home, and had enabled 
them to resist the oppression of 
powets, was thus dissolved, and tfe 
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\V('r(' rondcn-d iik aj)abl(‘ ol olk'i in*^ ()j)})<)si- 
tioii lo tlic nt‘\v aiillionlii’s. 

Thus ,ui adiiiinislialioii, icallN’ laj^abli' 
ol ('U'llisin^ and (lov('l()j)m^^ would ((‘i- 
tainly lia\'e {ound in [)iodiicts oi 

tho two ;^nt‘at organis('rs ol Ass\]ia 
material liom whu h a nc'w population 
inif^lit have beiui ionned, whos(‘ inteiests 
cu ^ • 1.. j would have betai insi‘pai ably 

rtrliT <'“■ ' 

p y **' aiK (' ol th(‘ Assyiiaii einpiie. 

Ihit th(‘ admuusiiati\(‘ .11 ts 
ol a predatory st.ite, b.e.ed 011 mihtaiisin 
and a wealth\ j)i U'sthood, aie not adapted 
to tlu' piodiKtion ol lastiii)^ works ol 
eivilistitiou Ass\’i la wislu'd onl\ lodtM'no 
advtint.i^^e hoin the lU'w ])io\ lives, and 
('oiild tlK‘m nothing in K'tuin The 
ultimate obji'i t ol Ass\riau administi.i- 
tion w.is thf (uu a hment ol ti v j,(oveinment 
ottu lals, horn the lowest ta\-( olKrtoi 
to th(‘ ;:<o\('inor hims(>ll , twdi p.ud 
tribute to his supeiioi, the |L(o\(inoi 
tinallv laid to pay it to the eoiiit W’hat 
a pioMiK'e “ rc'ec'ued," il .imtlnni; at 
.ill, hole no jiiopoitioii to that whidi 
w.is taki'ii horn it d he inevitabk' end 
ol this wMs widespie.id destitution <ind 
cle''ol.ition W’heii the motlaM (oimti\, 
as a lesult ol .111 uinvise dislnbution ol 
the owneislii]) ol the soil, had no moie 
vitality, but lived on llie iiiijiovei ishiiK'ut 
ol its sub]e('t states the tiansleuaue 
ol it^ own svspMii ol adnuiiistMtion lo 
them (oiild ha\e only the same ('onsc- 

(]U(‘nr(‘s, 

II Assyiia quanted to her \assal stat(‘s 
no tonijKMisatory adwinlai^vs loi the 
burdens imjiosed upon them she con- 
c'(*iv('d hei obh^Mtioiis tow’anK her newly- 
acquired ])ioMn('t‘s in .111 ecjuallv short - 
si/^dit(‘d sj)int The /.uiNeinor, or sluikint, 
who ruled a pioMive w'as miu h the s.iine 
as the loimei jirince of the country, 
only th(‘ admimsti.itiou, which had I01- 
m(‘rlv been m the hands oi lellow-( oiintrv- 
rnen ol the subject jieojile, w\is now in 
the hands of Assyrian olfu lals. 
of* the ^ mateiial jiosition ol the 

„ . l)(M)|)lc‘ was not essentially 

Provinces ^,1 ,,y W 

need not assume that the A^syiian lords 
extorted more lioni tluur subjects than the 
former native princes , at least, that w'as 
hardly jiossible wdiere the f^i eater civilised 
states w'ei e ('oncerned. The j^overnor, wlio 
rjiiad taken the place of th(‘ leiidal prince, 
|jw|pied his entile rights and resjionsi- 
Wimes. His administration ottered moie 


Rule 
of the 
Provinces 


s(‘(urity to the gieat king’s inteiests, 
IxT.iiise h(‘. III a land which was still 
strange lo him, had lo lely on the su])])ort 
which Assyria gav(‘ him; wdicueas the 
native jinnee, on the other hand, was 
adverse trom Assyria, both Irom tradition 
and liom national leehng. In other 
lesjiects the j'osition wiis unchanged. 
The sJiaknii w'as obliged to metd the re* 
(juiiemiuits of his jiiovmce out ol its 
levcMiuc'*, and to liillil his obligations 
towyird the court. H(‘ had to luinish 
loi cam})aigns a detachment ol tioo|)s, 
which lu‘ W.IS (om|H'lU‘d to keej) out ot 
the ic'souicc's ol his |)iovmci' ; but toi thc‘ 
stMunty ol his own teriitoiy, iinU'ss its 
loss seiioiisly thuMtened the* (Miijau', 
h(‘ had, out ol Ins own |)eison.il ic'souices, 
to jiiovick* mone\ and men 'Fhc' king 
had his ow'u army, “ tin* io\al army,” 
loi tiu* ni})])o: t ol w Inch lu‘ was i esjioiisibk*, 
and 1 k‘ w.is thcM(dorc‘ .it jiains to kd this 
dut\ (k'volve, it jio^sibk' ujuai his oltici.ds , 
the* governor also had his own tioojis, 
who^e duty It was to gu.rcl thesalcdyol 
his jiioyiiHc' ,ind to luinish a c oiitingc-nt 
loi tlu' ro\ al ai my 111 Ihe e\ cut ol wai . The 

- , , jiosit ion ol tl e go\ CM noi WMS 

Independence i . 

. . thcMcdoK' \eiy indi'jUMickMit 

° ^ Ht‘ was an inuMMial olfu cm. 

Governors i . i . 

and at the* same tiiiu' a icMgn- 

ing])i inc'e It is ob\ ions that h(‘ must ha\ c‘ 
had m.iny t(Mn|)t.i1 ions to jiiish his lortunes 
cdscwdiei(‘ th.an ui Assyiia by joining a 
new coiKjucMoi, oi b\' dec laring his ow'ii 
indejiendeme m the tinu' ol hcM dele.it, 
loi tliiMi* w\as no oigaiiK tK‘ bcdwi'iMi 
emj)ii(‘ and jiroviiui* 

It. theielore, the Ass\iian ” iMUjuic 
wdiich had no muted |)Oj)ukition, and by 
its admii.istratnui jiromoted in no degit‘<‘ 
the cohesion of i.v sc'jMi.itc' divisions, 
disa}q)eaied altei the* kill ol XuK'veh 
wMthout leaving ^ trace, and wnthout 
insjiiring an atteiujit at its ri'coiisiiuctiou, 
\vv can feel no sur|)ris“. All that held ii 
together was an army ol nuMiamai les 
and an official ela-^s ; wdien thesc' weie 
destroy(‘d the enijiire also ])erishc*d. Wc' 
can (*asily conijirehcmd that no one came 
forward to revive the* two mstitiitions. 
which had seived only to imiioverish the 
subject elasH's of the jxiinilation. 

.\ssyna subdut‘d tlu‘ Nearer Hast with 
an army of mercenaries, and there' was 
nec'essaalv little scdection ot lecruits ; 
any were taken wdio could be found. We 
may assume without further remark that 
the adjoining barl^arian countries lurnished 




ASHURBANIPAL FEASTING WITH HIS QUEEN IN A GARDEN BOWER 


Assyrian monmnonts do not display the pleasure felt by the Egyptians in scenes fiom domestic life, and this bas-relief 
showing the monarch feasting with his consort is an exception It is an example of the skill of the latest period 


tlu' su})j)l\ (jf nit'll in tilt' fiisl instiiiK'f, 
)iisl as lilt' (it'ini.inK' liihcs tlid loi l.ilt'i 
Konit'. tilt’ Noiniiins and I'ai|^dis!i loi 
Bv/anlunn t'tc \\'lnn a statf \\a^ 
t nntjut’i t'tl. tilt' kin.ii as a inh' drallt'tl |)ait 
1)1 llif t'tmtint’it’tl .inn\ into Ins tmtips 
Ainon^ tilt’ \ <11 ions sortit iis t)t tho <iini\ 

tli<‘ w.ii -tdi.ii it)l \\<is thf lit’.tx ii"'t. tlu' 

most dit’.idi’fl, and the most liononi ,d)lt‘ 
tii/^iiK’ ot w.n . thf kni^ in hattK' is 
.dw.ivs rt’ pifst'ntfd ill <1 \\<n -t h.u it)t It 
Is l.iinili.ii 1rt)m sn ptnit'tl rfjiifsfnt.i- 
tions, in whitli it ij)j)fars dniwn 1)\ 
twt) hoist's, <111(1 hold a tlrufi and 
a tif^ditin^^ m.Tii [str j’agf i()32] It is 
still iinffiiain where this method ol 
fi^^diting had its on^^in. W'e know little 
as yet as to the miht,iry system 
in Babylonia diiniif^ the earliest tienotb 
e\ce])t what the “ Stele ol the Viiltnies " 
te.aehes us ; this seems to show that in the 
time ol the kings oi La gash a elosed 
])halanx wTth shield and lance formed the 
chief method of attack. This subiert is 
closely connected with the qiiestuTi as 
to the time when men became familial 
with the horse and where its original 
home was. Jn the Babylonia of 3000 B r. 
there is no discovered trace oi it . the 
chariot ol Eannatum was doubtless drawn 
by asses. In fht' Kassite j)eriod horses and 
war-chariots played a prominent pait, as 
m contemporary L-gypt. Had they been 


inlrodiited b\ tin “ ( .)mK)nitit ” immigi.i- 
tion, 01 liom the noitli lliioiu’h “ Hittite ” 
<in 1 snmlai < ompiests At ,my r.itt* 
the (iieek e[)i( Ita^he- iis that m Asm 
Minoi <il a time wlnth toriesponds 
.ij)plo\im<ilt 1 \ to the hist ju'iiod oi the 
AssMi.m empiie. w <'r-( Imriots weie m 
geiiei.d use 

'I he (<iv,iliv w.is Kiiiinpoi taut in tom- 
p.iiison d h(' nobles dio\e to biittle in 
then w.u-t h.iiiols, but the t avail \ . 
ne\ei \ei\ numeioiis, seem, at the 
time with which we aie more intimately 
attpiainted to h<a\e been a disjiaraged 
<irm ol the ser\ ice the\ w'eie a])jbirentl\ 
ust'ti only loi "kiimi'-he^ and ])iirsuit 
Kiding w'lthout pioper saddle and without 
st in lips pi evented their develoi)ment into 
<in eliectne bod\ ol troops The duel 
strength oi the aimv kiy in the h<\a\Tly 
aimt‘d battalions, who c.iriied kiiu'es and 
short sw'ords, and wvre ]>r()tected by 
shields, armour, and helmets. The archeis 
stood by their side as the light-. irmed trooj^s 
|see illustrations on ^lages i()4S and ib^ol 

d'he siege methods were developed 
])rt)j)ortionately tt) the numeioiis wars 
OiTlin.ary iortiiications did not <is a nil * 
]t)ng resist the Assyrmn attack. A mound 
— the Roman “ agger ” — was built u]) to 
the wmlls ot the town, on which heavy 
battering-rams could bt' brought into 
position, and brick buildings could Hjcf 
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I >ng resist Uieir shock. This device failed 
against stronger masonry. Damascus, 
with its walls of stone, defied Shalmaneser 
11., and we do not yet know whether 
Tigkith-pileser tof)k it by slonn. At the 
•>i('ge of Tyre, which Alex.mder was the 
first to ca])tiir(‘, an attempt was made to 
isolate* the town by constructing 
an earthwork , but no result 
was accomidistu'd, OvVing to 
wxint ot a siirfa'icnt n.ival force. 
I'he arming of tin* troops was natiirallv 
the coiK'c'rn of tlu* peison who retained 
them-— naiiK'lv, the king or governor. 
The building ol .1 ]>ala(T, which was the 
consninmat ion ol an Assviian reign, 
mcln(l(*(l tilt* (‘rection ot an ars^m d 
must b* sjtnkt'd with wt‘a])on*- 
mamtcmancc fd tlu* irmv does not 
seem to have lv*('n providi'd loi 
\w a jiavmc'nt m monc*y rirexl 
i)V a dc‘linitt‘ tax, or out ot the 
total revt'uues ol tin* kmc ; tract's 
o( the iiatuie oi its origin iiia\ 
still l)f‘ (it'tt'c t(‘d 111 th(‘ mstnjdums 
Origmallv tlit' duty to bc'ai 
arms dcpt'uded on ])ossession ot 
of rt'al jiropcrtv This duty mav 
ll.ivt* still applied to the noble 
v’ass.il, blit It 1m( 1 bt'C'ii rojilaced. 
after flu* deca\’ ol Ifie ptMsant 
(lass, and owing to its inability to 
pc'rform mihtarv duties, by a 
lax, or miht.irv mi]H)st. winch the 
small owner had to i»ay inslt'ad ol 
It'iidt'rmg his st'rvices. 'Hus was 
a^sigru'd to tht* mertenane^, and. 
nidc'ed, an atteiiijit Ins Ik'C'ii 
m.itle to pr<)\'e llial themdi\idual ^ 

m.'TCt'n.ii y was assignt'd a jieasant 
W'ho had to ]5av him his t<ix(\s. The* 
king, when he could not imrvide 
sufficicntlv tor tht' aimv, tried to plac'c* the 
bnrd(’n of sn])])ortme bodies of troops on 
higli officials, wdio, natnrallv', wvie unwilling 
to pay the king’s troops 111 addition to 
their own : thus there were abundant 
occasions tor contiicts and disturbances to 
arise'. Even m the jxTiod ol 
])r()spenty indications can be 
ioimd winch slxivv' on a small 
scale the result which had 
inevitably to tollow when once Asimr, 
which was closely surrounded and limited 
m its natural lesomces, had no Jonger any 
provinces to impov’erish and plunder. 

The most complete and ])rodnctive 
.^xcavations up to the |)iesent time have 
carried out m Assyria, and we are 


therefore better informed on many suh 
jects there than in Babylonia. The first 
place may be given to our knowledge ot 
arclntectiirc and sculpture, of whicli 
important examples have been discoverer* 
in ti e palaces of Nimriid, or Kalklii. and 
Kuyiinjik, cn* Ninevcdi. These familiarise 
ns with the art of the builders and scul]i- 
tors ot the* ninth centiir}/ H.c , wdlh 
Ashnrnasir]ial m Kalkhi, and ot those ol 
the rnghth century — ^l'ighith-|)iles('r IV. 
m Kcdkhi, Sargon in Dur-Sharnikin, 
Sennacheril) and Ashurhanijial in Nineveh, 
Esarlnddon in Kalkhi. The recent 
exc avations at Shergat, the site of Ashni , 
tlic <‘cMl.('st Ass\ri.in cajiital, have* also 
Iniii'shed inforiiiation concerning the* 
ground plans and ( on^tniction ot jirivat * 
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ASSYRIAN SLAVE LABOUR 
continuation of the bas-relief on the opposite pagfe. 

and royal buildings, tempks, fortification^ 
and rivcT-sidc quays, built for the most 
part in the* earlier period. 

It IS a constantly recurring phenomenon 
in the East that a poweriuf and wealthy 
nrmaich finds a satislaclion to his pride 
m the erection of colossal buildings, and 
above all m rearing a palace destined loi 
his own use and enjoyment. This ambi- 
turn IS no doubt (lictated in the mBm 
by the desire leu a s])lendid abode which 
n ay outwardly express his grandeur. 
Political reasons also combine to influence 
the change of the royal residences ; and, 
fi' tally, the king may wish to have a w^orthy 
place of sepulchre for himself and his 
family, for it was necessary to remain after 
death beneath the protection of the house- 
hold gods if the shc^de of the dead man \va^ 



ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


iiol lowamlcr about rcslU'ss and bom mc^s. 
Witli very U'\y exemptions, the monn- 
nunts of Assyrian ail which liave come 
down to us belon^^ to the later historical 
pLiiods. But, even so, its Babylonian 
oiif^in is unmistakable; llu' mateTial ol 
the \ast buildings is the same buck which 
ancient Babylonia emjiloyed. Assyria, too, 
was unacquainted with blocks and columns 
oi stone, although tli(‘ vicinity of tlu* 
mountams would have furnished amj)le 
materials foi tlieni. The Assyrians built 
with clay biuks altiT the Babylonian 
modt'l, and em])loyed as su])j)orts cedar 
trunks fetched fioni the Amaniis and 
I ebanon d h(‘ ( onntrv was more lavourably 
sitnat(‘d a^ rc‘gards stone lor sculptuie 
than liabvhjiiia wlieu* (iiidiM was obliged 


the colossal bulls of Assyria, and were 
believed to guard the buildings on the 
walls of w^hich they were set up. 

I he amjile store of material w'hich was 
av’ailable for facing the brick walls, and 
the ease with which the sott alaliaster 
could be woiked, gave Assyrian buildings 
their peculiar characteristics While we 
have to imagine to ourselves m Babylonia 
the walls ol a temple or jialace covered 
with a plain lime-wash, or, at best, 
decorated with enamelled tiles, here the 
w'alls of the jialace aie covered by slalis 
of alabaster, bearing inscrijitions and 
s( ulptured repri'sentations of the achieve- 
ments of its founder. Onc' or two lows of 
bas-reliefs and the commemorative m- 
sciiptions ot th(‘ king in fpiestion usually 



HOW THE COLOSSAL BULLS WERE MOVED GREAT DISTANCES 
One of the few bas-reliefs giVing an insight into the employment of slaves m building operations A huge stone 
figure IS being dragged by gangs of slaves, others carrying slips of wood for the sledge to slide on. 


to obtain tiie slabs tor his statues trom 
Smai and Pale^tnu'. The mountains to tin* 
north ot Nineveh sii])])lied alabaster and 
limestone wnth wdiich the brick bmldiiigs 
could be taced, and the ( olossal figure ol 
Arban show's that a pre-Assyrian age w'as 
acquainted w'lth the gigantic bulls w'hich 
guarded th(‘ ])alace doors and city gates. 
Ihibylonia lias not yet furnished such 
products ot art, foi stone was not ax'ailablo 
tor their eonstruetion. Bui the recent 
excavations at Babylon have proved 
that brick w'as employed there for the 
construction ot rebels on a large scale. 
In many cases the representations are 
formed ot coloured tiles, and the dragons 
and other monsters thus depicted un- 
doubtedly served the same purpose as 


run round the walls These insciiptions 
torm one ot the chief sources ot our 
information tor the history oi certain 
jienods 'I'he sculptures are, as yet, the 
only available cormiientary on the bare 
rcM'ord, and they furnish us WTth details 
W'hich i annot be gathered from the 
insc nptions themselves. 

These monuments do not show^ the 
pleasure lelt by the Egyjitian in scenes 
from domestic life — it must be admitted 
that W'e have not any sculptured tombs 
or decorated buildings of non-royal per- 
sonages ; the sculptures as yet recovered 
represent only incidents worthy ol a king ol 
Ashur. Nine-tenths of them are devoted , 
to the glories of campaigns or hunting A 
peditions, and the rest to the bmldiu|^^® 
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ti'irnt . hut ;•!< ftnrv /^^'t• t/i.il 

(»t tfir inofum li Ita^tnii; \U(/i lii^ t'on-^o/ f 
tilt' C\('('])tloil- 111 llir huiH mU/C" ifl 

hattlu saaii's'. I !u‘M‘ \\t‘ m'c 
a est (liiMiii^ out in Ins 

p . . war-rhaiiot, tlu' t'anij) life, tlu* 

battle, the pursuit oj the (‘iieniv, 
the tMj)tiiie ()l towns The sjiltauhd (‘\- 
])l()its oj the kui^; in binl hni; ait‘ also 
(hilv toiunieinoi .ited \\’(' s(‘t‘ liow iht* 
teiKK'i'^ on wliuh the pal.i('t‘s stand weit* 
raised 1)\ the einplo\nient oi eiioiinous 
niiinbeis oi men. liow tlu' ('oloss.il stom* 
hf;nres, in (rates, drawn by lopes weie 
moved upon rolhus b\ means oi levels, 
,ind were thus transj)orted tiom tlu* lalts 
upon tlu* 1 i^^ris to the palaca* platioim , 
but we leain htth* oi tlu* domestic' hie 
oi th(* As^\’rians W'e do at tlu* same* 
time l(*arn isolated dt‘t<iils oi tlu' (Kiilv 


am! PlKeiuManshipwnuluOnnlM , .. 

AtUM- .uuV WHV a. 

- .t.ll.'i l,‘,l li,„n ewrv iDiiii'i. , ' 

■ -ly'l '•siiiij.l.s 

liKirnI „,,n, 

^ffrs whuh shtnv unniist.iUhlr ' ' 

hi:\ptuii an./ riKviun.in niflucn ( 
in Hs pniH'iihil Ai'liirvcmrnt^ Ass\n.,„ 
exhibits little ioremn inihieniv, rxirpt m 
so lai as It was a development oi th(*(*,nh( i 
art ot ITibylotna A (oni/iaiison of Ass\'n,m 
art with that ol tin* early J'Jabv'lonian^ and 
Sumerians prov(*sthat it madt* no adxaiiu't* 
upon tlu* high levt'loi (*\( elleiu (*altamc*d bv 
tlu*se eai h<*i pc'oples 'I'lu* stc*l(* oi N.n.im- 
Sm, lor exanijih*, is umi\.dl(*d by an\ 
artistic ])roducl oi tlu* lat(*i pc'iiods. d'he 
fust vague ehoits to attain in id(*.d oi 
beauty wc'U* abandoiu'd m la\oui oi .i 
sti*reot\ p(*d ait. which tnmt*d onlv .it .iii 
exa<.t ( opv ol outw'ard tonus W’e m.iv 
more* cert. Hilly ii*gaid it .is ii rc'siilt oi 
S(*mitu art, since tlu* same* sjiirit is t‘vid(*nt 
m all wi* know' ol S(*miti(' hl«* It is tlu* 


hte ol the ])eoj>le, but these .irc* intro- 
duced onl\ iiu'identallN lu sci'ues di*- 
piclmg war oi building o))(*rations A 
tew s('(*nes oi (,inip hie* may bt* nu koiu'd 
under this head, and vve* aKo gam some 
insight into the hie of the slav(‘s and the 
nu'thods (*m])loy('d m building operations. 
We have* alu*adv not(‘d how' guait weights 
w't*ie mov(*(b d'lu* (‘.iilli is (.arru*d m 


('omjdete w.mt ol the imagination whu h 
_ . dreams oi a moii* InMutilul 

Tr." ’! Hk' S.iniU' 1ms n- 

111 . iiiu'd a ( hild w hos(‘ imagina- 
tion s(*i*s bliss m tlu* huuth'ss 
.acc'iimulation ol matc'ri.il delights 

The reason why tlu* Assyro-l->.ib\ loni.in 
art, in sjute ot .ill delu'.u'y ot teilinuju*, 
( ould not advaiue to an idealisation h.is 


baskc*ts on the b.u'ks ol long rowsoi sla\(*s ; 
an overse(*r w.ilks heie and then* .md lets 
his whip i.all across the shouldt*rs ot tlu* 
laggards. 

Art show's a ])i ogressna* di*velopment, 
espe( lally in the exec utum ol details. It 
IS possible to tr.uc* accurately the ]>rogiess 
from the sculjitures m the j)alace ol Ashur- 
nasirpal to those ol the N(*w Assyrian 
Kmpire. While the former still exhibit 
figures that an- comparativt*Jy stilt .ind 
notably fail to rt*}uesent large* masses of 
men m battle*, a far gre.iter lrec*dom and 
variety in conco]mon and exee ution is 
traceable in the lattei. The scenes from 


_ , , the* wars of Ashurbanipal show 

Development rl.m.ix of Assy, mn skill, 
of Assyrian ^ . 

1 his royal Assyiian ait— we 

know nothing oi any other — 
grows in exac t jirc'iportion to the p()W'e*r .and 
the W'ealth which w'as ac(|uued- We* e'an- 
not decide whether art waas jiractised by 
wider sections ot the native ])opulation, 
whether this latter had any large 
My e in the development aheady notecl. 
SKpjrcenaries fought the A.ssyrian battles 


b(*en thought to he in the* fae t that it ne*\('i 
took .is its subjee t the nude human iiguie. 
In the* first place, that is not eputc e'orre'e t , 
we aetUiillv j)ossess small Habylonian 
statuettes ol Islitar, or \'enus, and tlu* 
torso of a large female statue fioin the 
time of the Assyrian king, Astiur-bel-kal.i 
It IS true*, on the* otht*r hand, that the 
Semitic s])irit regards the nude* human form 
as something mean. That again is a 
jir.ietu'al proof of .an undevelo])ed and 
e'hildish spnit, to which the Semite, even 
in theory, has n'*vc*r risen sujH*rior. The 
glory of this world finds outw'ard t*\- 
))ression m tiapjungs ol costly stutfs : 
therelore he represents his idc*al ol beauty 
by inrimte‘ly delicate rejiroduction of co>tly 
a])p.iiel fsec* jxige In this way we 

may explain the decline* which character- 
ises Assynaii art wtu*n ce)mpare*d to the 
])ioducts ol the e.iiher ])eriods m Baby- 
lonia. Moieove*!, tlu* genius ot Assyria 
exhibitc'd itsc*ll m w.ir and m political 
administration rather than m art. In the 
latter realm she learnt from Babylon, and 
she did not improve upon her teacher. 



THE EMPIRE OF THE ELAMITES 


THK( )l '(iHOTT till' wliolo of P).i])\ loni.iii 
^ lii^1oi\’ \vi li.ix'i' to trafo <» 

with I'LKliii, the luaj^hhouniuj 
slcilo on tln‘ cast wlu<‘h has oitcn led to 
tlu' dominion ol tiu' h'lamito'' nvi'i I'hd)V- 
lonia .ind ti'inpoi ai il v (W'rii to th(‘ sid)- 
iniration oj wkIlT distiirts. until llu* 
powa-i ol h'lam was hmilK hioknii hv 
Xsluirhainpal lint jiist as 1 iaiivlonui, 
\\hi(h had hcionu* ( halda-an, finally 
1 1 luinphcil auaiii o\('i Ass\iia so ]*J«im 
m the I’Tid Ixianu' th(‘ stMt ot the powai 
winch tilled the whole Ne.nc't li<ist ; 
hut till 11 it was no lon^^m J^lainite but 
had be('n ( om^iu'i ('(1 1)\ the Aiv.in 

beisiaiis As Nebiu hadne//at oiua* as^ain 
Msloi-’d the old sj)he](‘ ot I iabyloni.ir. 
]) )\vei, til least tow'aids tlu' west, so Klaiii 
under tii(‘ I’eisiaiis bi'camt' 1h(‘ se'd ol 
so\ (M Client \ toi all the ('onntnes w'hich 
h.id on< e been snb|e('t to tin' most snccess- 
tni hJaniite (oiujiieioi^ .nid tor a still 
w id('r ( n ('le 

I h(‘ ie<il bdain is tlu* le^non, with Snsa 
toi its Cl nil e, wlnili in the noith is 
separated lioni Ah*dia by the chain ol 

The Scat Kerklia and the Kanin. 

Power**"” Pei Sian (iiill 

forms the mitnral bonndaiv ; in 
antiqnitv it exti'iuh'd lai inoie to 
tlu* noith-east than it does at piest'iit, 
.nid into it the Kiijihrates, T'i;^nis, and 
Kamil flowed by separate* chanm‘ls. 
I lu head of the ^nilf has been filled ii]) 
by the* alluvial dejiosit carried down by 
the riveis, and it now forms the* marshy 
conntrv on tlu* edr;e ol w'huh Basra lies. 
It WMs (all(*d by tlu* Assynans Xai- 
mairali, “tlu* biltei watei.” (hi ils 
nortlu*rn shore* hiy Dni-lakin, the* tapilal 
d Meieielach-baladan. the* ])rince ol the 
“ ('onntry ol the Sea/' wdiich .surrounded 


tlu* shoies oj the <^nlt .niel trom its 
p. T pe tnal contae t w'lth ha.im has ahe*ady 
lieepientlv oe'e npied oni .itti'nlioii In 
the* ehre*ction ot P>ab\loma, the Inilher 
natnial bonndaiv is tlu- moiintam ran/.,^e 
on tlu* Median boid(*is which 
slmts ott the* iive'i \.ille*y. the 
Je‘bel H.nnriii, with its easte*rn 
>ward the* e.isl we 
loi the* pi e-Pe‘i Sian 
aie* iie)w' ce)ne(*rned, 


Boundaries 
of Ancient 
E'.am 

spills I 

eaniiot ii\ a lionti(*r 
Khun, W'lth whieh W'e* 


as the* newlv* disioveied msi'i iptieins Ireim 
Siisa (le) neit throw* much heht iijioii the 
e‘\p.msion ol I'aiim e>n flu*('.ist w’lnie* from 
Iheise ol B.ihv'lemi.i anel Assyna we* (‘an, 
in the natine eit lhm;.^s, ol)lain inlormalion 
onl\' as to lu'i re l.itions witli the west. 

'1 he distiiet ot Snsiana stretched in 
Pcisian time's almost up to the* Shapiii : a 
hue eh awn (lu'me m a noithe'ilv' direction 
to the* Z.i^eie)s leprcsents, lon^dilv', the* 
e‘\tent e)f this 1’e‘rsian pre)\ nice* 'I his ma\’, 
pci haps, have* bi*en ief.;aieleel by the 
Idannte kmi^s aKo as llie*ir ])ecnhai 
IciiileMy. lint piccisely as liabyleima 
considere*el the ceiiintiv oi Me-sopotainia 
te) bt*lon,i; te) it, se) tlu* ehstnel which 
was mf»si closi'lv ceinnee te*il with Elam 
cxlcndeel still tnrther, lor, e*\'en in tlu* 
seape)it eil Hiuhne, Elamite* kin{.;s raised 
bnilelnit^s, and nisei ipt urns bv them have 
here'll lound. \\\' in.iy re-asonablv’ assume 
tint kinf.^s vvluise* .irmu*s ]jad ])erhaps 
])e*iietrated <ls iar as the Mediten raneaii 
Sea w'oiild neit have sto[)pe'd at the 
frontiers eil their native* lanel in an e.isterly 
diiecliein , Elamite aimie*s, m times when 
the* enijHie flonrislu'ei, mav havi* travvrse*d 
countries vNhieh e>n tins side* coiie’speind 
lo the extent eit the* lat(*i i\*isiaii e*inpne. 

The ])e)sitie)n of Ivlam in le-latioii lo the , 
.sphe*re ot lEibyloniaii civnhsation is ' 
dt'uded from the first. As the 
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firmly or^^aiiisc'd state against which the 
influx ol nations ])rcssin/< wcstwaid from 
the great stc})j)cs of Central and Eastern 
Asia must ha\e struck, it was lor the 
(MVilised region of tlu‘ Eupliiiiles llu* 
Elam ** ^tat(' ” which wariU’(l 

ff icUis horn It, Ol, 

St^t '* con(]ueied itselt, it ucaavt^d 

fheiii and civilised them iiist 
before the\ e\t(‘iid('d their c<‘ii(iiiests 
lurthei to tlie Wt'st \\\' ma\ peihap^, 
discovcM some tKues ol tins last idle in 
the difterent Kl.miite coiKiuests 

Dovmi to the yeai the oii!\ Irlamile 

ins(Ti]>tions that had bc'cm it‘(o\(‘ied wv'r 
the 1)1 uks ot soin(‘ km*'-- ol Misa and <\ 
lew scai((‘ly mori‘ im])nitaiit iiisci iptioiis 
on ''tone, also liom Su'^'a whuh Loltus 
disf o\ ('red. some biK ks with ''imikii 
inscriptions tiom iJuslnie e\(a\.itt‘d b\* 
F (' Aiidia as, and two lonqei io\.il 


lo ig scru's of inscriptions ot tlie natiVc* 
kings and princes. They have, moreover, 
resulted in finds of the first importanc^e 
with regard to the historv and develop 
iiieiit ot Elamite art. The inscriptions 
(onfirm what vv(‘ must dc'diice from tlie 
coiirs(‘ of history - that \\(‘ meid in Elam 
a ('ivilisation devt'lo}H‘d imdei Ikibylonian 
influence, and bon owed Ironi Babylonia, 
whuh, howcM'r, foi its pait had impressed 
its charai tel to a large (‘\t(‘iit on what 
It borrowed 'flu native insei i])ti()ns an* 
wiitten in a ehaiadtM modedk'd on the 
Jkib\ Ionian and, what is moii' sigmticant, 
th(‘\ .11 tonij)os(‘d in th(' Elamite lan- 
giiagi This language, into tlu' striuture 
ol which we ilius gain an insight, is not 
( lo'^c 1 \ allud to an\ ol thost' otherwi c' 
known to m li we except th«‘ language, ot 
the sec olid Column c)l the' msc i i])lions ot the 
\c luemc'iuda 'I'Ik’ c apital C)1 the* c omit i \ 







iHE PLAIN UP SUSA AND THE MOUNTAINS OF ELAM 
A view fujtii Llic kjicat tuniiihjs of Susa The n.<js(i u m the ccsitre is s.ucl to be the tomb of the prophet Daniel 


inscriptions wliicdi weie found by J.a\aid 
at Mal-Aiiiir and Kill iTra’im m thc‘ 
Zagios on llu' upjxT course ol the Kanin. 
Lottus, and more' lecently I)ieulato\ bad 
excavated at Susa the c*\tcnsi\e woiks 
ol the lattc'r lia\ mg maml\ brought 
Persian rein. mis to light But in the 
winter ot i 8 c )7 C)S tho>e Ei enrh e\c a\ atioiis 
at Siis.i, imdei the direc lion ot J)e Morgan, 
were begun wliicdi fia\e resultc'd in the 
recovery ot a scmtc's of unique moiiiimeiits 
1 hrow'iiig a flcxid of light ii])oii the hist cu v c)i 
Jilam and the ])osition wdiich she occupied 
among the early races of the Neaiei East. 

It is true' that the' most valuable' ot 
the finds made by the French mission 
c omisl ot Babylonian monument^ which 
^bad been earned off to Susa as sj^oil. 
apart trorn these' loieigii impor- 
the diggings have yielded a 


wa'^ at .ill times, so tai as wee an sc-e, Susa, Oi 
Shiish.iii, which is to be ii'gardc'd as the 
centic'ot Elam ])rc)})erly so called, tlie heart 
ot the emj)ire Here wtis the sanctuary ot 
Shiishmak, the' national god ol Susa, and 
the c it\ must ha\t' b-'c-n the common 
c'eiitic' lor tlie difieienl pi ovine c's and 
tubes The kings of El.irii U'sidc'd in 
vSusa which was, thc.'i eloi c* lor the' empire 
111 cjuestion wliat Ashur and Nineveh 
li.id bc'cn lor the Assvnan em])ire. Fdam, 
„ too, must have owed its rise 

Heirt of ^fatc' to the subjugation 

r . of many towns and tribes, one 

Ihe Empire 

gowrned by st'|)aiatc' kings. The- numerous 
cities, c.Tfled by the Ass\iians “royal 
cities,” are difficult to locate. F'or infor- 
mation as to these, and as to the jiolitical 
division of Elam, w^e are indebted to the 
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accounts by Ashurl^anij)al of his own 
wars. We can distinguish throe or four 
parts of Elam with their chief towns : 
Madaktu in the west, then Susa in the 
district of Hara’she ; further on, Bubilu m 
the east, and finally, adjoining the Persian 
(iulf, in a northern situation in the /agros, 
Khidalu. which is exjiressly described as 
a mountain province. The general Semitic 
name for the whole country was Elam , 
wliile Anshan, or Anzan, was the general 
native name for the greater jiart oi it. 

Tilt' language m whitdi the native in- 
srri])tions are conijxised was jirobablv 
mu( h tilt' same as that spoken by tin* 
first Elamite contpuatirs oj Babyloni.i . 
Itir th(' namt‘s wliith thi'V ( oiitam aie tlu' 
^anie, and bt'long ft) tlit* ^ame language, 
as those of the first tonr|uerors, and ol 
lh(‘ last kim;s ol Flam This prove- that 


classify its language under a larger group. 
The relation of Islamite to Kassite still 
remains undecided, in view of the fact 


that only a few words ot the latter have 
as yet Inen recovered On the whole, 
distant affinities arc possible, and, in 


Elamite 

Cuneiform 

Writing 


fact, may be assumed. A large 
ntimbi'i* of clay tablets have 
recc'ntly been discovered at 
Susa. They are inscribed in 


what w(' may tt'rm thc' jiroto-F'lamite 
writing, in all probability a jire-Semitic 
system; most ot the signs and cha- 
rac t( rs imjin'ssc'd ujion them are very 
difh'rent Irom those ot the Sumeriari'- 


.iml early Babylonian Semites Although 
thc'se texts cannot be fully deciphered 
at ])rc‘sent, it is certain that they con- 
tain lists ot tigures and accounts. Some 
ol the ideographs, '^uch as that for 




THE MOUND THAT COVERS THE REMAINS OF THE CAPITAL OF ELAM 
This view, looking towards the tumulus, is taken from a point exactly opposite to that shown on page ims 


tlu' “ hd. unites ’’ iiavi' been ot as great “ tablet ” with which many of the texts 

importance in the historv ot the state begin rest'inlile those of Babylonia, 

of Elam as the Semitic 'lkil)\ tomans in but the iiiajonty are entirely difterent 

th.it ot I’aiiyloma Ot)Monsl\ , m the and are developed upon a system of 

jx'riod ot two thous.ind ye.ir^ toi which then own. We have, in tact, in the^^e 

tlu'se names are authenticated. Elam not lately disc'overed tablets a new class of 

less than Babylonia, had been inundated bv cTineitorin in an early stage of it.? 

other jieoples of various etliiiK affmitjes c’evelopment when the pictorial origin 
The fact that, not w ithstan Img this, the and hieroglyjihic character of thc signs 
langiuigc' wTis jirc's Tved points .to the same can still be recognised 
conclusion as the coiTesjKjnding jdieiio- On the Semitic invasion of Elam in the 
Q . . meiion in Baliylonia. It was third millennium B.c., it is probable that 

^rigina people which imiirinted its this proto-Elamite system of writing was 

Preserv^cd intc'llectual stamp on a the one generally employed throughout the 

reserve j^reviously existing Civilisation, country. But the invaders brought with 

and, under the influc'iicc of lUbvlon, created thorn the system which they themselves 

thc Elamite civilisation and the organisa- had adopted from the Sumeriaas, and in 

tion of a great state, which allerwards the subsequent jienod we have the strange 

became dangerous to Babylon itself. spectacle of native Elamite princes em- 

We have a difficult task to find the ploying the Semitic character and langua^'*'vvif 
ethnic affinity of this people, and to for their own inscriptions. The 
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Intercourse 

with 

Mesopotamia ' 


])r()to-ElaiTiite rh:ircict(‘r imlcccl coiitinncd 
to !)(' tiinployi'd lor tin* (‘ommon ])urposes ot 
lifo, and \vv even possess an inscription ot 
the of Karibii-sha-slnisliinak written in 
Siatiitic Babyloiihin, to whidi an addition 
lias ])eeii made in ])roto- 
KKimite. Jn ('onrs(‘ ot time a 
modihcationot tlie Babylonian 
’ s\stem was ado[)ted by the 
Klaiintes i()r writing tlu-ir own Luiguage 
})lionetically, but lor a (oiisideiable jieiiod 
"^('initK' B)abylnni«in was jaig(‘ly employed. 
This tact, which is ain])ly ])ro\ed by recent 
tiruls at Susa, is a sti iking ])rool ot the 
iiitei course w’hu h took place at this early 
period lu‘twyen Idanmnd tin* Mesopotamian 
plain There was onK one road by wdiich 
( oinmnnication ( ould lx* made betwi'en 
Bab\loma and Id.im sim c t lu' legion i omul 
th(‘ head ot tlu' Persian (iult was (mtni'ly 
mijiassable owing to the swMinps c<inst‘d by 
the w’at(*r tioin thenv'ers - luimely, through 
tlu‘ })assi‘s ot the mountain t h.im of Mixlia 
and Elam, w'liK h led to the ])lamot Xoi them 
Bab\ Ionia. W(‘ ha\'e noticed tint Dm-ilu 
w'as the town when* tlu' Elamites enteuxl 
Bab\'loman ten itory, .ind that Noithern 
Ihdiylonia was the hist ob|e( t ot then 
myasions Ot large towns at a greater 
distaiKx*, Nippui nsiicdly was exjiosed to 
tlu'ir atta( k, and Uiuk or Jvreth, it they 
lienetrated tartlua* toward the south 
Erei'h, know'll at tlu' jieiiod ot the* earh 
( ity-st.it(‘s as tlu* seat ot .1 sejiaiate 
kingdom, w.is tlie (entre ot a p.iiticulai 


ot Erec'h, tlu* “ builder ” of tlie tow^n, 
and its hlxTator tiom the yoke of 
Khumbaba, king ot Elam. 

This leg(‘nd, no doubt, is based njion 
episodes m ('arly Elamiti* and B<ibyloman 
history, and, though Khumbaba may not 
have be<‘n iin actual historical lulei, he 
may be t.iken to personify tlu* power ot 
Elam in its eaily relations w'lth Bab\ Ionia. 

In the eaih(*st historical insca iptions 
which have yi't be(‘n lecovered wv tind 
the princes ot ]^lam ow'iiing allegiance to 
su/eiams m Babylonia, tor they bear the 
title ot patesi, 01 pru'st-kmg, piovmg that 
tlu‘y did not en)ov (om])l(*t(‘ jiolitical in- 
(h'pendt'iu i*. One ot the e.iihest ot tlu'se 
native ruliTs, to judge trom tlu* andiau 
tonus ot tlu* chai.icteis emplo\ed on an 
insdiption ol hn that has bt'cn iecoveu‘d, 
wmn ri-ihm t )l the su/t'i.nns to w'honi 
these e<iil\ j)i u*st-kings owed alli'giaiu e 
w'e have (‘vuk'iice tioni the Iial>vloni«m 
side Saigon ol AgacU* and his son, 
N.iiam-Sin, both lu'ld swa\ m bdam . and 
tlu* latt(*i coiupiered tlu* Elamiti* distiict 
of Apiiak 


Babylonian 
Sway 
in Elam 


Anothei eaily (oiujiu’ior ot 
i*dam w'as Ahi-ush<irshid, 01 
riiimush. king ot tlie (ity ot 
Kish, a nuinbei ot w host* iiisci i})- 
tions ha\ e bei'n loundneai those 
ot Sargon at Nipjiur. jiroving th.it he 
subdu(‘d Elam and Paia’si*, tlu* district 
111 w'hu h Susa was piobabl\ situated 
Victoiu*s ovt*r tlu* hosts ot Anshan, the 
Wi'stein boundaiy ol Idam, and the dis- 
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einj)iit*. "I 1 h‘ excavations of De Mor^^^an 
liavt‘ liirnishcd us with niinibersoi insrnherl 
bricks, (ones, ste](‘s, and statues, bearini< 
insci iptions oi a number ot native Idamite 
rulers wlio are to l)e assi^n(*d to this early 
|)(‘iiod. TIk‘ recoids consist chiefly ol 
i)Uilding inscri])tions and iound«ition ine- 
luorials, comineinoiatint^ the construction 
or lepair ol tempU's, the cuttinj^ ol canals, 
and the like \V(' do not, therelore. feather 
Iroin them much information foi setthn;:^ 
the jiioblems ('onm‘(t(*d with the* exteinal 
history ot l^lam .it this tim(‘, but they 
(‘ii.ible Us to ioim a tiuc' ('oncej)tion ot tlu‘ 
intt'rn.d admuiisti atioii ot tlu^ Cfiuntrv'. 
I>y th(‘ii help we may ])i( tuu' tht* Klamit(‘s 
ot this jienod as a nation without 
ambition to extend its ])onndaru‘s. and 
(onti'iit to own all(‘.i;i.iii( e to toreif^n 
sii/t'iams. d'he natixi prim (*s an* not 
en^.i.i^ed ill waihk(‘ ojieiations oi in the 
condm t ol caiiijiai^ns, but de\ote th(*u 
(‘ueijLjies to till' woiship ot tin* t^ods and the 
beautitMii” ot then tem})l(‘s It is to this 
pi'Mod th.it we m.iy juobalily .issi^i^ii 
Kanbu-sh.i-Shushin.ik, Khuli iiii-tepti. .ind 
his dfs( end lut Idadu I , nnIio was tollow’ed 
* ^ . II diieit succession {>\ Kal- 
Withou?*' l^iihhui.itii and Jdadu 11 

Ambi^on "V'' '. 1" 

are known, ol wiiom we ma\ 

irn'iition Beh-.ai u^^al, and rikium both 
ol wliom weie j)iobiil)ly contemjioraiu'ous 
w’ltli tlu* I. iter kin^^s ot the* I)yiiast\ ot I’l 
'I he tirst authentic. ited .ucount ol the 
siK ( is’dinj; pc'iiod de.ds w’lth a coiupiest 
oi lkib\ioma b\ tin* idamilK' km/^ Kntin- 
n.ikhuiidi. Ashuibaiiip.d. to w'hom wa* 
owa* it, states th.it the latter, sixteen 
hundred and thiity-hve M-ais l>etore his 
time, theitdoie about jj.So h.id (ained 
aw’av th(’ imai^e ot Nana, the ;;;oddess ol 
Liech, liom her temple to Elam. Kutur- 
ii.ikhundi had pillai^t'd Ikibylonia and 
oppK'sscd it in eveiy wxiy. \\V have heie 
to do wMth a tiiiK* similar to that dcsciibed 
in the (iil^^amesh epic, although it was not 
the 111 si ol such epochs in Elam, \V(’ have 
already releired in Babylonian liistory to 
the tablet earned aw'ay Iroin Erech and 
rc’discovered by ICuiigal/u in Susa , this 
may have In'i'ii taken awxiy by Kutui- 
nakhundi on that occasion. The account 
ol Asliuibani])al refeis us to an earliei age 
than that ol the “ First Dynasty ot Baby- 
lon " in Northern Babylonia, and of the 
dynasty of Larsa in the South , but Kutui - 
nakhundi’s invasion may well have been 
one ol these earlier episocles in the Elamite 


wars carrit‘d on by the kings ol the “ h'irst 
Dynasty.” In that ('ase we must conclude 
tliat the ligiires given ]>y the scribes of 
Ashurbampal aie uiiiehable, ha\ing been 
based on an exaggeiated estimate* of the 
period sejiaralmg Ashurbani])ars conquest 
ol Sus.i Irom the* age* e)l Kuturn.ikhundi 
If Ashurbani]>al’s liguie*s lie accejited, we 

.. must set Kutuniakhundrs 

Elamite , , ^ . 

Co..,«estsm •»>' ‘onqiKY of 

Babylon!. ' '" V * 

die*d bt't(*re the iise ol 

Babylem tei a jiosition ot pie*-e‘mim m e* m 
Babylonia In fa\'Oui ot u'taimng Ashiii- 
bampal’s e'stim.ite* eit the jx iioel at W'hith 
Kutuimikhundi’s invasK)!! ot Bab\lonia 
and ce)ne|U(‘st oi Juech teiok place*, we* find 
that the* inscri])tu)ns ieee*nt!v disc()vc*ied at 
Susa tuinish us wutli the* names ot many 
rule*rs wdu) are pie)])ablv te) be* set within 
this pe'i'iod ot Idamite* e on(pii*st and e\- 
p.insie)n wdiie h was biought to an e'lid by 
llammur.Lbi anel liis son S.imsu-iluna 
Ihe* ( hange* in the* pe>htieal eomlition eil 
J*'lam appe.iis to h.ive* bee*n ie*th e teel m the* 
e'hange* ot title*, .met the* ii.itiva* })rme’e*s 
diseaiele*d the*ir torme'i designation ol 
patesi e>r ” pru*st-king ” m ta\'e)ur eit a 
title wliieli may h.ue* cerru'd wuth it the* 
iiujihe .ition ei! su/e*iauity ovei a portion 
e)t Babylonia, lloweve*!’ this may be, we 
lind that like then pie'eh e e's^iis, the‘y con- 
tinue'el te) leside* at .Susa and (*ani(‘fl on 
their w^oik ol te'mpk* building Te> this 
peiie)el we nia\ [)iobabl\ as-^ign the* lule-rs 
Shuukelu, demiti-agun, his ne'phe\V, Temti- 
kliislia-kh.iiii'sh, the son ot Temti-agun, 
.inel Sune‘be*l.ir-kJni})])ak, a de'seendant e)t 
Shiiukdu. Anothoi allied greiiij) e)l riileis 
who pieibabiy came te) the throne rather 
late*r are* Shilkh.ikha, and Ins biolhei -in- 
law^ Lankuku, whose se)n w.is Kuk-Kir- 
mesh, anel At t.iji.ikslm, Kuiigugu, l'e*mti- 
khalki, K.d-l’h, .md Kuk-N.isliur, all of 
whom weie de*si'ene]auls e)l Shilkhakha. 

rndei the eailiei kings ot the First 
Dynast \ e)l Babylon Elam was still the 
„ . suzerain of Southern Baby- 

Ionia This state ol allaii s ine*ets 

LbylLi. 

attested teiim during the reign 
ol Kim-Sin, the* last king ot Earsa and eif 
Sumer and Akkad. He had be'en apjiointed 
king by his lather, Kulur-Mabuk, as the 
succe'ssor ol his brother, Aiad-Sin, upon 
the throne ot Larsa, and he reigned in his 
tathei \ name. In dealing with the history 
of Babylonia we have already desenb^A)* 
ihe defeat ol Rim-Sin by 
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and his death at Samsu-iliina’s hands. 
With his death Elam relinquiishcd her 
claims to Babylonian tcrntorv 

In the period of Elamite expansion 
before the downfall of Rini-Sin must be 
set the series of events referred to in the 
fourteenth chapter of OeiK'sis, with its 
noteworthy narrative of a canijiaii^n by 
the kings of Elam, Babyhin, 
and other countru's aeaiiist 


Expedition 


Agninst 

Palestine 


Palestine, and of the wonderful 
rescue of Lot b\’ Abraham 
It is permissible for us to conjectuie that 
we here have before us an account which 
has been derived from I-5abyloni<in 
chronicles or legends. It is theie states! 
that, at the time of the kings Ainraidiel, 
or Hammurabi, ol Ha])ylon, lui-Aku of 
Larsa, and Tidal of (lonin, the king ol 
Elam, Kutur-Lagamar, Ol C'hedoilaomei - 
he was in the oiigmal account the only one 
who conducted the campaign — undeitook 
an expedition to tlu‘ west LIk* con- 
nection of this at'duint with the L'gend 
of the destruction of Sodom and with 
the story of Abraham bungs the naii.itive 
into conformity with that of the l>al)\- 
lonian chronicles. Kutur-Lagamai might 
have been the king of h'Jam at the time' 
when Kutui-Mabuk, father of Kim-Sin, 
was king of the Elamite district Liinutbal, 
which adjoins Babylonia, and was tlu-re- 
fore a v^assal of Elam. 

These are the principal facts at pusent 
known to us of this expansion of the jioaei 
of Elam, which was brought to an end by 
Hammurabi and Samsu-ilun<i \\'e may 
[)erha])s reganl it as a jirecuisoi, upon .i 
smaller scale, of tlu Pei sian jiGwer which 
ruled the east from Susa , accordingly the 
Elamite kings, who fought with Assyria 
for the possession of Babylonia, undertook 
no unprecedent (‘d task, but could a])p('al 
to a tradition of former power 

The succeeding jieriod, that ol the early 
Kassitc supremacy, is obscure foi Baby- 
lonia, and still more so for Elam. We may 
TK K ourselvt's of this intci- 

r' ** * ruption to (‘numerate here the 

« . . . more important kings known 

from Elamite mscnjit ions, who, 
it has been suggested, may be assigned 
to this period. But we will first trace the 
steps by which, according to our recent 
information, the Kassites, who were 
settled in Elam, (ditaincd control over 
Babylonia. Towards the close of the 
‘jr^t dynasty of Babylon we have c'vidjnce 
an Elamite king named Sadi, or 



Taki. was defeated by Amimzaduga, the' 
last king but oik* of tlie dynasty ; but in 
the subsecpieiit peiiod it is certain that 
the enijure founded by Hammurabi cpiickly 
ciiimblt'd before the* onslaught ol more 
vigorous and less civilised invach'is 

In dc'ahng with the history ol Babylonia 
we have st‘(‘n how llunia-ilu succec'ded 
in founding an mde|X‘nd('nl kingdom m 
Southern Babylonia on tlie shores of the 
Persian (iulf, whose' kings must ha\'e 
harassc'd and W(‘ak('n(‘d the latt'r Sc'initic 
rulers of the first dynasty. Moreover, as 
eaily as the ninth yeai of Samsu-iluina 
the Kassite tribes which were setth'cl in the 
western mountains of Elam began to 
make raids upon the Babylonian plain. It 
IS ck'ai that llu'y were iepuls(‘d for a tune, 
but, W'heii tilt' first dynasty liad bi'en 
brought to an end by the Hittite myasion, 
and Babylon lay defenceless and w'llh lu'i 
great tenipk* and her [lalai'i's m rums, 
till' Kassite hoi(k‘s ])ouu‘d down fiom 
then mountain fastnesses, and ]<rob.ibly 
met with small lesistance in thear 
occupation ol tlu* cily. Eaige inunbcrs 
of the K<issit(‘ trilx's lemained behind 
„ . in Elam at this p(*riod. 

^^assi es Kassite conquest 

of Babylon represent(*d the 

adx.inci* ol what was mc'ielv 

tin* vanguard of then host. Eor a con- 
sideiable ])enod Nortluan Bab\ Ionia onl\ 
W'as in tlu'ir hands, and the kings of tlu* 
‘ ('ountry of tlu Si'a ” succeeded in 
retaining then hold upon Soutlu'rn 
Bab) Ionia. 

The Kas-,it(‘s ol Elam must have 

harass('d the “('ountiy of the S('i ” m 
tlu* sanu* inaniu'i as tlu'ii piedc'Cessois 
had harassed Ikibylon, and it was piobably 
to put an end to such i.iids that Ka-gamil, 
the last king of lluma-ilu’s dynasty, 
invaidiul Elam But he had nnderesli- 
mated the number a*nd vagour ol his (qijio- 
nents, lor Elam-Buriash, tlu* brother of 
Bitiliash, the pimcipal Kassite chief in 
Edam at this jn'iiod, not only succc't'di'd 
m driving him from Elamite territory, 
but followed him into Soutlu*rn Babykmia, 
and conquered and occujued the “ Country 
of the Sv*a.” By this conquest tlui wlude 
of Babylonia became Kassite, and it is 
probable that a new and extensive migra- 
tion took place by which fresh Kassite 
tribes advanced from the Elamite moun- 
tains into the Southern Babylonian plain. 

The next c|uestion is that ol the relation 
of the Ka^'Sites to Elam. Sinc'e the 
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Kassitcs migrated into Hab^loiii.i ovc'r 
tlie mountains ot tlu^ Median bordei - tliat 
IS to say, since they (aiiie Ihiongli lln* 
j^isses by which the lilamites themselves 
made their inroads, they also may liavt' 
]ett permanent traces m Elam. We m.iy, 
indeed, assume that they weie a latei 
group of the same lamily ol jieoples to 
which the J^damites themselves belongt'd. 
There is no evidinice one way or tin* 
othei as to the aftinitv t>f then laiignagt^ 
with the Elamite. The ri'innants ol the 
Kashshii, who did not advance t») the 
('ompust ol J^abylon oi to th.il ot Southern 
Babylonia and ol tlu* “ ('oimtiy ol tlu* 
St'a,” remained behind m the mountains, 
wh(*re they w(‘ie attacked by Xebiu had- 
nezzar 1 ., and again by Sennacherib , 
.ind m Alexanders time they are num- 
tioiu'd as KossaMiis. A tribt* ol tin* 
Kissians is also mentioned as dwelling in 
Idam, near Susa , it is possible that th(‘y 
w’ere descc'iidants of the Kassites who 
had setthnl m Idam, but this (<innol, ol 
(oiiise. b(‘ ])iovi‘d. It is diflKult to im- 
agine that Idam did not (‘xpeiieiKe a 
Kassite ('oinpu'st, which must have* lol- 
„ , lowx'd Its own ('ourse ajiail 

assi e those ol Jkd)vlonia , but 

onquerors have lonnd notiacc* 

of Elam , . 1 

ol it in the nisei iptioiis Such 

VK toilers w'oiild be nioie dith('ult to }>rovc*, 
since a Kassite naiiic‘ is c'asily distinguish- 
ible liom a P)ab3’lonian , wIicmcms Idamite 
name's bear a stamp n'sc-mblmg those ol 
the Kassitc's a lact wlncdi points to the* 
altinity ol the tw'o laces 

Theie aic* tw'o imagiiiiiblc* theories 
It is jiossilile that the Kassites who 
settled m Jdam e\c‘rc ised authority o\ei 
the whole ol the country, and n, Miat 
ease such a iulc*r [is Bitihash, the 1 ihc’i 
ot Ulam-Buriash, must 1 h* regai elect not 
merc'ly as a Kassite* mount. un (duel, but 
as a gt'nuinc* king ol Idaiii. The othei 
altc'rnativc* is, that the Elamites }novt*cl 
themselves capable ol ofleiing adecpiate 
resistance, and thus the* coiupiest ol 
Idam by tlie Kassites did not lead to a 
definitely estabhshc*d Kassite supremac}' 
In any case no lasting union with Baby- 
lonia, under Kassite kings, w'as eltectCMl. 
Agum IT. does not mention Elam, and 
under the later Kassites wt lind Elam at 
war with Babylonia. In accordance with 
this latter alternative, wdnch on the 
evidence at present avadable ajipears the 
more probable ol the two, wt may iinagme 
that w'hile the Kassites occupied portions 


to 

Idamitc* 
son of 

Early 
Kings of 
Elam 


ol Idainilc* tc'inlory, jiarticulaiiy the 
mouiitamoiis chstiicts m the wc'st, there* 
was <i regular monaich\’ estabhshc*d at 
Susa 

In that case it i^ jiossible to assign 
this jieriod ot Elamite history such 
luleis as Bakhir ishshan, the 
In-khalki, and Attar-kittakh, 
his brother, Khumlian-nmmena, 
and his son Entash-gal, who 
man led Na])n-[isu. and w'as 
an enthusiastic jxition of the* 
aits, as the vt'iy beMiitilul bronze statue 
ol Ills w'lh*, winch wc* have* recove*red, 
testifiers , and Entakliash-gal and Kidni- 
Khutian, both sons ol a rule*!', Pakhir- 
ishshan. probably the second of that 
name During tins ])c*nc)d wc* can trace 
no point ot ccnitact be-twc'en l^dam and 
Babylonia, and thc*y do not ajipc'ar to 
ha\e come inlo dn(*c-t (Oiilact until well 
on in the Kassite dynast\. when we tmd 
that Kurigal/u, the* gi e.at -grandson of 
Ashiir-uballit, w.iged wair with Elam. 
It Is evidc'iil horn the [ic counts that 
Elam was once again the aggrc*ssoi , at 
the be'gmnmg she op[)ic*ssc*cl Babylonia, 
but she was altc'i wards driven trom 
B.ibylonian soil, .iml lioin an insciijition 
that has be't n ic*iovered wc* may inter 
that Kuiig.d/u invaded El.mi and be- 
si(*ge‘d and ca])tured Susa Khuibatila 
w.is king ol El. 1111, ac'c'ording to the 
tic count ot the B.ibv’loniaii chionicle, to 
which wc* .ue mdebtv'd loi mlormation as 
to this w.ii, W'e leaMi that, afte*!' being 
dc*lcMt(*d at Diu-Dungi, he was taken 
jmsonei by Kinig.d/u, but he was after- 
wards ic*K‘asc*d in retiiin loi the cession 
to Babylon ol .i c oiisidc-i.ible tract ol 
Id. mute tc*iritoi 3 '. 

Eoi the* next ret ord ol Elamite* history 
Wc* are also indc*btc*d to the* >ame Baby- 
lonian chionicle. During the* reign ol 
Bel-nadm-shum I., king ot Babylon, 
Kidm-khutrutash, king ol Elam, invaded 
Babylonia, caiitiued Nipjmr and Dur-ilu, 
„ . , . devastat(*d the oiicn country, 

the canic*d away the* mhabi- 

f £1 tants as prisoners , 1 his w’as the 

time when Tukiilti-Nimb con- 
c|uerecl Babylonia. We thus have the 
.scene* presented to us wEich is so familiar 
Irom the later Assyrian age — that is, 
Babylonia the prey of Elam or of Ashur. 
Kidm-khutrutash, like Tukulti-Ninib, must 
have considered himself the jirotector oi 
Babylon. The invasion was soon afteTr. 
wards renewed “ alter that Adad-sh 
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irklina was returned,” as the rhronicle 
says. \V(‘ may nn.i^nni' that Adad-shiim- 
iddina, wJio m.iinlained iueudly lelatjons 
with Assyn.i, and, jx'rhaps, governed 
« j under the suzerainty of Tuk-ulti- 
Citles was altaekt'd by Kidin- 

p.|. . kluitrutash and dethroned, and 

* * ^ that the Assyi lan could not 
him because a rebellion broke out m 
Assyria at the sanu* time : that is the 
samt' series oi events whu h wi* see latia* 
under Seniuu lierib and Ashur-n.idin-shum. 
Babylonia had once moie to suffer gi'iev- 
oiisly duiing this inv.ision Oiue again 
tlKM'ouutiy w«is l.ud waste, <ind this time 
m jiarticular Ism was jiillaged : and it 
is not(‘W’orth;y that t*his ancient roy.d (il\ 
is nu'iitioiK'd, togethiM with 
Nijipur, m hymns of lami'iit- 
ation and jiemUmtial ])salms 
.IS being sacked by Klam. 

A kiiiL; ot Elam wiio 
followa'd Kidin-kliutrutash, 
after u(» long intiaval, ujion 
th(‘ throne was Khallulush- 
in-Shushmak. Little* is 
known ol him beyond the* 
tact that he wms llu* lather 
of Shuti iik-n.d\hLindi, w^ho 
succe(‘ded him u])on the 
throne and jiioved luuisell 
a d.ini^erous t'lU'mv of 
Babylonia. Foi heunadt'd 
the country, and defeated 
and slew Zamania-shum- 
iddina, the' hist king but 
one ol the Kassite dynasty 
With the assistaiK'c o< his 
son, Kiiturnakhundi, he 
sacked tlu* u{\ ot Mp])ai, 
and carried .i luh booty 
back wath him to Ldam, 
including till* stele ol Naiam- 
Sm and the lamous stele insciibed wath 
Hammurabi’s code ol laws, both of wdiich 
tlocumi'iits have n^cently b(*(*n recovered 
by the Fiench mission at Susa. He also 
defeated thi* king of Ashnunnak, and from 
the city of Kish m Noithein Babylonia he 
carried awviy thi* Obelisk of Mamshtusu, 
w^hich IS now in the Louvie. His booty also 
included mimennis Kassite “boundaiy 
stones.” Tliough many of these were h.im- 
mered to jneces by tin* Assyrians at the 
sack of Susa m the reign of Ashurbaaipal, 
those that have been recovered during the 
recent excavations have thrown consider - 
',|Jde light upon our knowledge oi the 
Ionian sysfi'm ol land tenure during 


th(‘ Kassiti* period. Shutruk-nakhundi 
liad thiee sons, tuai of w^hom, Kuimnak- 
hundi and .S]nlkliak-m-Shuslim.ik, ociaijiKd 
the tliioni' m turn. Xuniberless nan. tins 
ol the hit lei’s .utivilv as a gu'at 
builder ol temples to tlu* gods li.ive l)t‘eii 
i'ec()Vt‘?ed at Susa. Remains of numerous 
steles have also bi'tai found dating 
from his reign, fiom whuh w'e may inli'i 
that he confi'iied gnait benefits upon 
his hind and ])ieseived peace ami jiiospta- 
ity within the boidias ol liis kingdom 
He h.id nine eliildieu, of whom Khuti*- 
ludush-in-Sliuslmiak, the I'ldest, and 
Slulkhina-khami u-L.ig.miai e.u'li in liiin 
I'ccupied till' thioiK* I he intrrlei- 

e’!<\‘ ICl.im m Babylonian .illaiis, 

w'liK'h took pl.ii'c low. lids 
the ('lo'^e ot (he K.lssite 
d\ n.ist \ w as bi ought to .m 
end nmlei the most ])ow'ei - 
lul king ol the sn< i ei'ding 
d\ nasty \i bm f).i(ln(‘//ai 1 . 
wath whose leicn iheie 
begins a new imh'pi ndems* 
ot Ihiby loni.i w Im h once 
molt' pio\ ed herself '-iipei loi 
to Ass\na. tills wms tlie 
hist I'l.i (►! Ihiby loni.m pios- 
pt'i it\ d'he siatiu' ol Mar- 
duk h.id bi't'U V .11 ’ led to 
hdiiin in the n ign ot one of 
XebiK h.Ldm'//.n ’s pn (le- 
ts s^() 5 ^ piob.ib’y Bi'l-nadin- 
.ikhi, whom he nienlioiis 
and wi* m.i\ < onje( tint' 
witli t onsider.ibli' ])iob- 
.ibihty th.it It w .IS Shuti iik- 
nakhnndi w'lit) t.inied it 
oil. l>.il)\lom.i w.i'^ iheie- 
foit', without tlu' loot ol the 
land, w'ho alout' t ould t on- 
t(_r till' Cl owai ujion the king 
Altei Ills sut't esses m the w\st, Nebii- 
chadnez/.ii plo(et'd^d to bleak dtiwai the 
supieiiUK ^ ol h'J.uu, amh it possible, wan 
back his god \\i h.ivt' tiagments ot 
numt'rous songs waatten on tliese wans, .is 
wx'll as twa) let'ords of t'lifeoftmt'ut, one ol 
which ('\])i(‘ssly mt'utioiis the lecoveiy of 
Mai (Ink from Sus.i , theotht'i dt'senbes the 
P , wair wath Khun, and retoitls 

SupTeLcy 

w'hose name is not given, dii'd. 

The lecoveiy ol the statut' 
would, in the first jilace, jirt'suppose a ca|)- 
ture ol Susa. It is how't'ver. conceivablt* 
that on the change ol sovert'ign flu* new 
king lost no time in concliKlmg iicace. 



AN ANCIENT NEGRITIC SUSlAN 

The most important race inhabitintc 
ancient Elam was the iiegritic type 
illustrated here, of short stature, with 
brown skins, and black hair and eyes 
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and surirndcred the statue. In any case 
Nebucliadnez/ar h.id shown hiniscll .m 
mde])(‘ndent and well-male lied o|)j)()nent 
ol Elam, and by the rc^eoveM'y of his jLjod 
he had destroyed the outw.ird token of 
his v^ass.ila^^e lie now could onc(‘ more 
style hims(‘ll with all light ami justice* 
king e)l Habylon 

liie* success e)l Assyria afle*r Nebuediad- 
ne‘Z/ai, uruh'r Tiglath-pih'se*! 1. was euilv 
temjioiary Ikiliyloma n-mamcd 
tor some* time' still m jiossessiou e)l 


made by this cenintry, which had b(‘e*n 
le)ug cut e)tl from Ihibylemia by the jieiwe'r 
ol JChun, te) e‘e)m(‘ mle) lenewed touch with 
the' loiel e)i Ikdiyloma A tresh ae'Ce'ss eif 
])e)\vei by Ehim m|)|)e‘el these altc'inpts in 
the* bud 

dims the* Fai liasl lemauK'd outside' 
the' hoil/e)ii e)l the Western jieeijilt's 
until in the* Pe'isi.m age j!d<un bc'came* 
in\olv('e! with 111 ' Peisiaus against 

) 


M('So|)e)tamia, and was, theie*le)ie, 
})re)l>.d)l\ able' tei lie'e' he'isell ire>m 
J*21amite' tuti'l.ige' We' .ik' (utne'lv 
without Uise'i iptienis lele'iimg tei 
the' le'latioii^ e'Mstmg be'twee'li the* 
t\\ e) e'oimti ie*s at this pi'iiod We' 
saw that .miong the' sue e'essois ot 
the* sre oud d\ n,ist\ ot Isiii .i king 
)t J'd. unite* e)iigm w.is ieeke)ne*el 
l)\ hmise'll as teirming a distmet 
l\u«ist\ , We' ma\ the‘ie*|e)ie li\ a 
Ue*\\ aeh.ineeem the*p<ut eii bd.Llii 
ai that time' abeiut leieeo n e 
whe'u l)al)\le)nui ami Me'soped.imui 
W’e'ie e'\])os<‘d to e*\e'l\ kinel e»l 
ek'N-a-^tat ie)ii and e'\i'U \>sviia 
e oiild not j)le)te'et lie'iscH against 
1 he' Jtlliude 1 lug lieiieles et| the' 
\ramaans ami the' ^utu 

11 \\e pldge' b\ the exe'iits ol 

late'i tunes we iiia’', leasomibly 
suppeese' that 111 the' ( iisiiuig pe'iieiel, 
whe'u t'l'.ildaau ])ime^s loi the* 
most pail sal ujieen the' throne' ot 
lkd)\le)n \<ibu-shuiiMshkun ami 
otheis h’him .ilso e'\e'i e ise*el an 
impeiitant mthie'uee' It eloe-s not 
se-eiii 111 le'i'el to ha\ e' he'e'li tible* at 
lust to iilte 1 le'l e' .letue'h 111 bal)\- 
loniaii .illaiis Weeaiimit asee’itam 
the* eaiise', wdietlie'i iiile'in.i! ehs- 
eereleis or tUi inwisiein tieem the' 
» ast, e)i beith : but it Is a lieite*- 
^^e)lthy lee t that ^luihiiane sia H , 
when he* eiiteieel Ibil)\ leaiia, leiunel 



nej ie".istauce' e)lte*ie*el by Jdam 
His sLieae'ssoi , Shailislil-Aelael 1\'., 

U'garels Jdaiii in a maniie'i wdiiedi 
eloes not ceiirespeaiel tei its eailier e)i its 
kite'!* positiein as a gieat jieiwe'i. Alter 
this wv lu'ai neithing mene eii iClamite* 
at lairs, A jie'rmd eil we'akness is also 
ini})he*el by the* lact that Shalmane*sei , as 
preitt'Ctor ol Babylon, receiveel prese'nts 
Iremi Bactna, esjie'Cially Bactrian camels 
and Indian e'lephanls. W'e may, })erhaps, 
gather Irenn this that attemjils hael be'e'ii 


'Jc.UKliie^ bUblAJN 


A (I >scondaiit of one of the oii(?iaal Elamite laccs, showinj^ a remark- 
able resemblance to his forefathci, illustrated on the opposite page. 


the W'e*st, and Ale'x.mde'r eaice more* 
le'stoii'el eximmiinication by his victorie*s 
o\'ei Be'rsia and he*i allies. Whe*n d'lglath- 
])ileser IV. apjieareel iiiKin tin sce*ne' tlie 
jKnve'r ol Elam liad reyiyed ; lEie tria w\is 
again unele'i Elamite deiminion, and tin* 
(dialekeans thcnce'leirth louml support ir 
the Elamite kings eil Susa, v\dio alternated 
with the Assyrians in being the })atie)n| ^^ 
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A Connection 
with the 
Far East 


or fiMukil loids ol Halnioira It is only a 
inonuMitiii |:zl(‘aiii whu h is thiowii on 
11k' rrlalioiis to tJu' t>asl 1)\ tht‘ Ikulii.in 
('inl)assv . but it is sulTicieiit to make iis 
i('('o|^iiis(‘ that Elam, m t ons('qu(‘ncr ol 
her ^)osition and C'lvilisation, was i rally 
thr roniUTtmi^ link brlwiMUi thr (.nilised 
count ru‘s ol Nt'arei and Further Asia, and 
the piedecessor ol the (Msti'rn 
half ol th(‘ Persian empire 
'fhe Middle Assyiiaii empire 
did not (onu* into (ontai t 
with Elamite t(*riit()iv belort' Tigl.ith- 
luh'^iei I\’ , th(‘ iK'an^st approacli was 
made by Adad-niiari I\' , who reckoned 
Elhpi anioii” his tributar\ statics. We 
may ('oiuhah' m any case that Elam 
m the ninth and tlu‘ first hall ol 
the eighth ((uitury H( had not yet 
eiK'roai'hed upon t 1 i(‘ west Alttu tlie 
accession of Nidxmassai , m 747 n c., and 
Tiglath-piK'>er 1 \" m 745. wc‘ liave c'on- 
tmuoiis nvoids ot h'lamite history Flic' 
Btibyloman c liroiiu 1(‘, which begins with 
this ])C‘riod, ci(Nciib(‘s yc'ry cl(\iil\' in its 
condensed <iiid abbreviatc'cl st\l(‘, the 
actual conditions in Piahvloma, and it 
c ontiiniousl\ it‘h*is to the kings ol Elam 
and ol Ass\ 1 1,1 and their K'latioiis to P'aby- 
lonni. It note's only buds, and lu'xt'i* 
draw’s the slightc'sl gcuu'ial inteieiice lioiu 
them. P>ut the cone lusion which results 
licun tliC' Irequeiit occuiiem'e of these 
notice's has be-e'ii aht'ady dniwn m dealing 
wuth the history of Ass\iia , the* (‘nsumg 
])c*iiud is taken u]) with <i st niggle* lK*tw’e*en 
IClam and As^vria loi Habyloni.i. The*rc‘ 
are tw'o paitu'*^ - an Ass\ nan, w’hicdi sees 
t he ])atron ol P>ab\ lem 111 the king of Aslini . 
and a ( halekean-hd.imite paity, wine h se*es 
him 111 the king ol Elam ; and the e hroiiiede 
takes account ol be)th by recoidmg the 
leigns of kings in both conntru's. 

In 744 n.c . it is recorded that I'lnmani- 
gash, or Khumbamgash, bee ame king ol 
Idain . Ills lather ae cording to the account 
by Ashui bainpal, w'as called linibadara, 

, and had also bee*n liis pre- 
de'ce'ssoi on the throne*. He 
until 717, wiieii Ins 
to have taken 
])lace. Tiglath-])ileser, who exeicised his 
rights as ])rote*ctcn‘ ovei Babylon alter 745, 
does not allude to him, even when, in 72c), 
he drove out the (lialdaian Ukm-zir. We 
may, pc'rhafis, assume that Khurnbanigash 
luul at Ic'ast lavouied the latter, although 
he was not in a jiosition to interfere 
l^igorously m his behall. Even under 
706 


for , 

„ . , . reigned 

Babylonia , . i * r 

cle*ath IS related 


Shalmanc'sei , who indeed reigned m Baby- 
lon unopposc'cl, nothing tian^-tiires about 
him ( >11 the* other hand, cm Shnlmaneser’s 
death he c'litered the lists in siiptmrt ol his 
juotege Merodacdi-baladan, who under hi> 
su/eiamH' became* king ot Babylon ; and 
when Saigon tiled .it once to eject him, 
Khiimb.\nigash advancc'd into Babylonia 
and compelled Sargon at Dur-ihi to aban- 
don the territory ol Babylon and Southern 
Babylonia. 

In yjy-(n)() lollowH'd Ishtar-khunchi, a*' 
the cdiionicU' has translormed his name' 
or Shutur-nakhimdi. as Saigon mon* 
c'orrectly calls him When S.iigon, in 711* 
on e more attacked Merodacdi-baladan, he 
began by se|)ar.itmg the* two conic'dc'i al«. ^ 
He' liist tmnc'd against Elam, c'oiKjuc'ud 
the* c'ountries on the Eowei rknii took 
the* border lortressc's c'rec tc'cl tlic'ie by 
Shut 111 -nakhundi, and occuipu'd the boiclc*r 
c'oimtiies ol Fakhiri, Pill.itu, c't(\ Mcio- 
d.ic h-baladan hastily st>ni j)ic‘sc*nts to 
Idam, and advanced w’lth his aim\ to tin* 
jirovinc'e ol hit bin on the* I kiiu, adja- 
cent to the* chstiicts occiij)ii*d by Sargon, 
but the hau.ditc* “ .ica c“j)tt*d his |)ic‘sent 
„ yc't loibade him to .id\aiuc* 

.^, *’**!*' tarthc'i ” or to entc'i hJamite 
Elam b't'iitoiy I his is a strange* 
situation Did In* ic“all\ abandon 
his v.iss.d in eiidc'i that wai might not ic'.n h 
his own kind, 01 had Mc'iockn h-bal.idaii 
jK'ihajis trie*cl j)rc*\'ie>ns]y to se't hi list'll 
liec* tioni him ^ In .my c.ist* he* did not 
\c*ntuic‘ to .ich.'ince into Bab\loina, and 
.ivoidc'd tin* contc'st with Assyria. S.irgon 
was able* to secuit* the* trontiei districts 
W'hich he had c)Ccuj)U‘d, .md to j)lace 
thc'in iKirtly unde*i Assyrian administia- 
tion. Soon atte*rw’arcls, m the chsjiutc's lor 
the throne* of Ellijii, w’hen Xibe, one ot the 
tw’o brothers^ sought hel}^ ironi Shutur- 
nakhundi, and the* lattc'i h.id installed 
him m Elam, he clid not venture to take 
any stejis in sujijioit ol his jirotegc'* wdien 
Sargon brought back his owm candidate, 
Isjiabara. The battle at Dur-ilu must 
have taught Elam a severe lesson, and the 
army of Sargon became as formidable as 
th.it of Tiglath-jiileser. 

Merodacdi-baladan, alter his expulsion 
Irom Bit-lakm, had m his flight an asylum 
in Elam, and he was again welcome there, 
now that he had no army. When Sargon 
was dead he was brought back to Babylon 
by an Elamite army in 703, but was 
immediately exjielled by Sennacherib. 
In the battle of Kish it was the Elamite 
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troops (specially who iought lor him. 
f)iic(j more he found reluf,<e in Elam, and 
he again iound assistance there when 
he advanced from Hit-lakin to Babylon 
and forced Bel-ibni to join him and thus 
to ivcognise the jirotectorate of Elam 
They were once again driven out bv 
SennachtTib in 700. These failures ol 
Shutui-nakhundi possibly contributed to 
a tiansfereiK'e ol jkiwiu into the hands ol 
his brothel Khalludush, or Khallushu, who 
lebelled 111 the following yeai , took his 
brother j^risoner, and inounb'd the* throne 
hims(‘lt 111 b(j(), and ruled lor ^i\ yeais. 
His reign at least jirodiK ed a moie vigoioiis 
action against Assyn.i, .ind he acliK'ved 
suc( (ss(s in Babylonia. wIik h balaiK(‘d 
those ol SennacluM'ib In (uj4 the l.ittei 
made a desetmt on tlu‘ Elamite jiroviiuts 
situated on the great lagoon ol the 
lhi])hiates and colonised by lugitivt^ 
('hahheans Irom the “ ( ountry ol tla^ Sea ” 
while at the sanu* time Khalludush 
invaded Northern Babylonia (aptuimg 
and plundeimg Nit)])ui Sennacherib’s 
son. Ashur-nadm-shum, w<is bi ought as a 
prisonei to Elam, and Nergal-ush(‘7ib was 
I j c- pku'ed 111)011 the thione ol 
Lordship h-j,, ti,,,., I,,.. 

. (om(‘ liege lord ol Northern 

Babylon ^vhlle the South 

w’as still in th(‘ hands ot Assyna 
Nergal-ushe/ib maintained his jxnver in 
B.ibylon as long as his jirottxtor leigned. 
TIh* latter must ha\e loimd it dilfKult 
during the next year and a halt to mterhui' 
again on his behall, lor th(‘ Assyrians 
invaded his territoiy Irom Soutliein Baby- 
lonia and took him j)iisonei, without any 
Elarnitc' army coming to his assistant* 
An explanation may jxissibly be louiid m 
the stutement ol the Bab\ toman chroiiKh', 
that almost simultaneously a lebellion 
biTjkt* out m Elam 111 wdiich Khalludush 
expeneiK'ed the treatment which he him- 
sell had shown to his brothei. Kutur- 
nakhundi, the thud of the naini* known to 
us, was raised to the throne as head ol 
the rcibtdlion m but did not letain tin* 
position for inoie than ten months. He 
liad been only a slmrt time on the throne 
when the Assyrians invaded Elam by land 
— that is, lioin Nortliern Babylonia. 
Kuturnakhundi was m Madaktii, the 
town which commands the w'estern part 
of Elam, but he ventured on no resistance 
and withdrew to Khidalu, the jirovmce 
and town m the Zagios. Since he thus 
abandoned Susa, we must suppose that 


he w^as not acknowledged tlaie He may 
hav(‘ bc(‘n p. me ol Madaktu in the same 
w'ay .Is then- were mde]H-nd('nt juinres ot 
Khidalu, and was therefoie loiced to 
leluKjuish any attenijds at o(TUpymg 
Susa, the ('a])ital ot tin* t*mpire. It is thus 
(‘xplamed W'hy, although he had )ust 
])ro(laimed hiinselt king by means of a 

„ . ... r(*b(‘llion, lit' had been unable 
Rebellion ^ .111 

„ „ to i.iise an army w'lth wane h 

Rebellion t<' la''' the A^synans. Huso 
ravagt'd tlu* westc-in ])iovmc(‘s, 
and retook some border distiuts wEich 
had on('(‘ been h(-ld by Sargon and had 
subseejuently been recov(M(-d b\ Elam 
under Kh.illiidiish 

This tailuie could not haye sei vt-d to 
stiengtlK'ii the jiowt-i ot the luwv king 
H(‘ thus l(‘ll a victim, only tliiee months 
after his Ihglit trorn Mad.aktu, m anotlu-r 
rebellion, by wliifli rmman-nu-nanu wais 
r.iised to the throne Ills reign m.uks a 
iu‘w ei.i ot success loi IClain and thus ot 
msec 111 ity loi the Assyi.in possessions m 
Ihibyloma Even while* the* Assyrian 
army w.is m Elam, Muslu'/ab-Marduk had 
usiii ped the so\(*reignl\ m P>abyIoii. and 
h.isiened to make* sun* ol tin* ])iol(*clion 
ol El.un Northern B).d)\ Ionia was once* 
again, .is und(*r KhaDudush, lo*'t to 
.\ss\ria Se'imaclu-i lb m (xti, atteinjited 
to win it b.u k, but rnnnan-nu*n.iini w.is 
strong enough to jn'ilorm his piomises 
made* to Babylon He a])})(*an*d m 
Northern B.ibvlonia, .md m llu- battle* ot 
Kh.dule Mctoiv was at least so tar on his 
side that Seim.icherib wm^ tont*d to retin* 
to Assyna. It is also un]>oitant 111 
estimating the situation to notue* that the 
tall ol B.dwlon did not take ])la((‘ until 
()8() n ( ., when Ihninan-nienanu had be(*n 
struck down by a]>o[)h*\y .ind w’as, 
tluTt'lore incapacitated Irom inaichmg to 
the deteiice* ot Babylonia The Baby- 
loin.in cluorncde 111 its laconic style leavers 
this lac.t to Ik* interred, by pi. icing the 
notice* ol the cajitun* ot Babylon between 
f the announcc'inent ot the illness 
I death ot rmman-menanu, 

Babylon s the 15th Nisaii 

rrotector ^ Ihnm.ui-inenanu, 

King of Elarn, wais struck dow'ii by apo- 
plexy ; his mouth wars affected and he W'as 
mcai)able of s])eech. On the 1st Kislev 
the city (Babylon) was taken. On the 
17th Adar Urnm.an-menanu died.” 

His successor w'as Khurnbakhaldash 1 ., 
wdio reigned from ()8() to ()8i u.c. He 
reigned during the last (*ight y’ears of 


ol lyl.un 
again, . 
.\ssy ria 
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Sennachc ‘1 lb, wbt'ii, arcording to the 
oi th(' ( liioiiick', “ tIuML was 
no kiii^ ” in r>al)\l(>n, Ibou^li. acroiding 
to anotlu’T (Inonidi', it'ccnllv disc o\(M(‘d, 
Eiha-Mai (Ink was, ioi a poition ol that 
IXM'iod, 1 o('()^nist‘d as king in Habvioii 
and in Boisijipa In iai't, att('i iN 
destruction Ikdivlon w.ih abandoned alike 
« by Assyria .ind Id.nn, and she 

j upon h(‘i own 

Neglected , , - * .11. 

b El weakciK'd 1 (‘sonnet to (uaeal 

^ tile jilundeiuig (‘\p(‘di(ions ot 

Arannean iind ( bald, can IiiImn We h.i\e 
alrcMclv sc‘(*n th.it it w.is in ('oiiseciiKMU e ol 
his sii('(('ss against the Ai.iiiia'ans tliat 
h'lba-Maiduk scaiiii'd the tliioiic In 
lh(‘ alis-'iKe ol helj> lioni Ass\ na 01 Elam. 
th(‘ ('iiald.'ean invasion w.is at least 
|)artial]y sikk'ssIuI, and it was m t until 
the laagn ol l^saihaddon that llu* immi- 
grants v\er(' dii\(Mi liom Bab\ Ionian 
t(‘iiitoi\ We ha\e no accounts oj SeiiiM- 
eheiib at this time and the Ikdwlomaii 
(hroiiKk* state's meu'lv that a lew months 
lieiore his inuidei, 111 bSi lu , Khumbak- 
haldash died ol le\e'r 

11(‘ WMs lollowed 1)\ Klmmb.ikh.ddiish 
II , who lule'd trom OMi to (yyi) ni and 
whose' leign lalK m IIk' tiist si\ ^I'.iis ol 
b^sai h.iddoii Nothing is at tiist said ot 
('om])li( atioiis with Ass\iia , iiidec'd, m 
the attitude adopte'd towaid Nabu-/n- 
kitti-hshir, king ol IIk' “ ( oimti\ ol tlu' 
Sea,” we mav well see' <in etloi 1 to est.ibhsh 
IrKMidh lekitions with Assyria and .in 
expre'ss 1 ('])udialioii ol an\ elaims on 
Hab\loni.i 'Tins m.L\\ pe'ihaps, bi' the* 
expkination ot a st.ite'iiu'iit 111 the l>al)\- 
lonian (dll oiiu !(' that in t)(So n ( the gods 
ol J)ur-ilu and ol the B.ib\ Ionian Dui- 
shariukm not to be conluse'd with .Sai- 
gon’s eapit.il had e ome b.ie k into tlie'ir 
ow'ii (ities This (an h.irdly K'h'r to 
anything else espeei.illy sun e Dm ilu 
IS nu'ntioru'd th.in the' statue's ol the' 
gods which had Ik'C'u biought to El.im, 
presum. d)ly by Kh.dludush, .ind W(‘it‘ 
now^ x'lit bae k by Khumb.ik- 
haldash. But liu'iidly ivl.i- 
tions did not last loi long 
Only six M'ais .illerw.ii ds, m 
1)74 B.(' , the* ( hroiiie le .imiounces .is 
laeoiiK'ally as evei , “the king ot IClam 
invaded Sij^par and causc'd a massacre.” 
No details are* told us Esaihaddon is 
naturally as silent as Sennae h(*rib w.as 
ov(‘r a simil.ar disaster eight(*(*n ye.'irs 
before. We thus know nothing of any 
ations having be'en ent(*red info with 
08 
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Babylonian redx'ls. Soon afte'rwards 
Khumbakh.ild.ish died “ without bedng 
sick. 111 his own ]>alae('.” In this way 
Assyria w.is again Irc'cd ol a dangerous 
rival. 

Trlaki. the* brothe'r and successor of 
the de'ce'ased, se'i'rns trom the very first to 
have' been ('(pially anxious lor a good 
unde'rstanding with Esaihaddon, who wxis 
ce'it.imly gl.i(l, l(.)r his part, to have* m 
Elam .1 pe'.iee'lul ne'ighluiur The' Ikiby- 
loman chronicle' re])()i ts during the' yc'ar 
the* .iiinal ol tlu' st. lines ot tla* gods ol 
Ag.ide*, the' siste'i eity to Sippar, tioiii 
hd.im 'rills plainly re'h'is to those* whuh 
had be'cn (.iirii'd awav by Khumba- 
khald.ish m the' })ie'(e'ding ye'.ir, .ind we're* 
now' sinrende le'd to ee'iiu'nt the* Iriendsliip 
The l.iimiu' i('[)orted by Ashui b.impal, 
duimg w'hie h ])(*rmissi()n w.is gninte'd by 
Ass\n.i 1h.it distu'ssed hdamite's should 
se'e'k a reluge* oil AssMiaii soil m oide'i to 
se'iid l).i( k this “pio])e*it\,“ is the onl\ 
otlu'i c've'iit whieh we* know’ ol this pe*iiod 
'I he institution ol tlie* lionlie'r gii.ud, 
which h's.ii h.iddon .it te'iujite'd to loim 
b\' winiimg o\e'i the' (i.Lmbuh is ,i pioot 
lh.it he* did not trust me're'ly 
to the gootl will ol I'd.im, l)ul 
w.is .inxious to se'euie' JH'.e'e' 
e'lle'e tu.illy b\ otlu'l nu'.llis The* 
jH'.iee* l.iste'd duimg Esaihaddon’s hle- 
tnne* By the* 1 e'e Ollstl ne lion oi the* 
kingdom ol Inibyloii ,i most l.i\ourable' 
oppoitumtv W.IS pie'se'iited to the* El. mute's 
ol oiiee* moK' le.dising thi'ii old ambitions 
111 Babyloiii.i I’ll.iki advanee'd into 
Northern Babyloni.i, 111 oide'i that, m 
( once'i t with the* she'ikh ol the* (lambuli, 
wdio w.is diss.it islu'd with the* lole* .issigned 
to him, .111(1 w'lth a Babyloni.m piinee', he* 
might m.iieh on Ikibylon itscll. Nothing 
is said ol any me'asuie's ol de'le'iie e* unde'i- 
t.iki'ii by Shamai^h-shum-ukui. Ashui - 
b.imp.il, .IS piot('('tor ol B>abylon, acte'd 
as the hdamite's Khumbaiiigasli and I’m- 
man-me'nanu had done , he .idvanced 
against Drtaki, and eompe'lle'd him to 
e'V.ae uate* Babylonia He did not march 
.ig.iirisl Elam, Irom wdiich we* may aigue* 
that the boide'i districts once, ve u})ieel by 
Nargon and Se'nnae’he'rib h.id long since* 
be*('n abandone'd, 

I’rtaki elie*d soon alterward — e'ertamly 
belore ()()5 n.c His death lurnished 
\ssyii'i with a motive lor inte'rlering m 
lilamite* affairs. This was the beginning 
of the serie's of wais which were destmeel 
to lead to du* destruction of Elam. 


Peace 

with 

Assyria 
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Uitaki dul not die a nitmaJ d( ith 
\shiiibamj).d s nisciipl urns .m iiill oj 
( \j)iv ssioiis iboiit th( ]nis(i\ot 
(K ilh b’lt liny do not sbiti tht natliod 
ot it lb \^as d(jK)s(d b\ his biotli<i 
Iciiinnnii nid the \\ is bound to 

i(t liki oilui Oinnld lulus in llu 
s nn< jKisition — to kill dl IIk sous of 
Ins Inotlicis 111 oidu not to (XjuiuiKc 
Il]( Slim la<( soim d i> it tin n ]i iiids 
H( })]i(id hmisill Jik( a tn nd upon tin 
thioiK \sliiii b imp il \MiUs I Ik. sons 
ol Ills tv\o Inollitis and jinduissois 
Kliumb ikli ildasli ind lilaki with sj\t\ 
oIIki imnilHis ot iIk io\ d housi nirl in 
I s( Ol ( oj idhiKiits siudsslulh iiiidi 
Ilh 11 (s(ij)( to Assmh wIkk tin \ im 
l»1ou(l \shuibinipd to piotiit tlum iiid 
tousi ( i1k n to till II lioim Ituniinin 
d( i»i ind( d lilt suihtidii ol thi hi iti\(s 
ind w Ik n this w is K tusi (1 bi itm nioK 
pnunpton siudiiuivuN iiioi th nisoluil 
1< tt( is I si ions bn u h <»! IIk 1 lu ol 
liptoinilK uuntis^ b(lu(inii\ diouils 

^ in ! < ontinm d liis pn on itions 

Teumman , i i » i i 

Invades in\ Islon ol I)d)\)omi 

^b lf){H II (t this llUK to 

li i\ ( h 1(1 in « [ ik pi K lit u k 
whitli sn nil d to \sluiibinipd i diMin 
v\ iMiiii^ bill It did not (k ti i tin 1 1 nuil( 
li nil i iiiMiiv, out his tint its ind lioin 
niiiihin^ U iiiist \ssMJin It niton li 
I not ( ]( II how I 11 111 id\ iiK I (1 \shiu 
I imp d ill 11(11 w i 11 >w ( o u| < 11 I I 


1 iki s( nous nu isuiis ludi^in^ by the 
dispi IV ot indi(,n it ion onu ns ind pia^us 
wliiih h( (.xiiibitid on tin on ision wc 
lul I hit it w IS I \iiv ihtlnult t isk lor 
Elam b’d in ainiv into the 

. Ik Id i iin t 1 ’nil J-’Hd it list 
Defeated . i 

at Susa ^ othii iltdiia- 

li\< III 1 Ik h 1 til\ o( ( upK d 
Dm llu in oid(i thus ^o Im tin load 


li\< III 1 Ik h 1 til\ o( ( upK d 

Dm llu 111 oid(i thus ^o Im tin load 

into 1> ibv loin I 

Itmiinini di ( not ipp( ai to li i\ c 
(d(uht(don in\ ojiposition, lot now Ik 
did not MiitiiK to (kjiiid his hontiii 
bin iitii il(d I (foil till \s \iini nm\ to 

Sus i Aslnn I niij i! i h in i (] is I n is 

till Mil Is till J\ nun ind its tnlnit nit s 

wiR ( illi d b\ till \s \!iin till ii\(i 

111 ijuistion is tilt Sliiwui on tin t isttin 
I ink ol w hii h Sus i ) i\ ind (k k lit d till 

1 1 milt n iiu w im ii tu it im him m 

tlu o| ( n Iitii it lidlis iitin't tilt Wilis 


oj Mil It mum 111 
\ hui I If n d w IS 
111 "^iis I om ol tilt t 


il in till 1) 
now hit 

^ltl\t p IIK 


ittli 

to mstail 


ol M t iki n nm d I mm im^ ish is tin 

\ \ II 111 It pKuhi ti in (h iii( n init Kimni 
1 iiiuiii(II hulls Isht I ndlundi that 
is ^liuti I k n d hundi w h > h i I 1 1 hiit d n 
Kind i'll is m ml juml nt kiiu ukI ii 
w Ik III W( 111 iv pM I d K St ( I son ol i « um 
ill m d o lilt t his It nh m tin i) ittk 
1 n im II itu nK»th( i on ot tit iki w is 
i{ j oint( i 111 Ills stt li la \shuil initMl 
t ( \ h 111 sa< ill t I ( ol tft n ( Old 1 n<»l 
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THE BATTLE WHICH DESTROYED ELAM’S POWER 
A i Assyrian bas-rfhef repi esenting the battle of Tullis, before the walls of Susa, in which Elam was finally defeated 
by the Assyrian foues under Aslmrbanipal Tcummm, the king, is seen under an inscribed tablet Leing decapitated 


l)ut 1)(‘ Wflconn', <i(( online totin' pnin iplr 
“ dividi' ft nnpfici ” But tlu* s.iiik' 
H’lcitioii fxistt'd ht'twt'fii lumsflt jiid 
Ills brotlioi ill I-)dl)\’IoTi].i J''Iatn w.is 
thus siibjfct to Assyn.ni iniliifiut' u 
success vvliuli Ass\iid had ii('\fi hitht'rto 

. . , .ittain-'d and u.is now by 

Assyria s 


Unwonted 

Supremacy 


no nifaris sfcnif, '^in((‘ tin* 
kin ^4 must ha\t' becu 
cinxious to slitdv(' oft the vokt . 
When, tlififloif, bhaiuvisli-shuin-ukin, who 
levolted Ironi lus brothfi, bct^aii to 
secure allies .ind sent “ tnesents ” to 
Khiimbani^^Msh — that is, besouLdit and 
acknowledf^ed liis prote'ftorshij) — the 
latter was jtrepared to beconie a ])r()- 
tector inste.id ot a “ pnAccted,” and 
to restore tlie inhiH'iK e ol Elam in 
Babylonia. Ashiirbanijial vainly de- 
manded the surn'iider ol the af^ents 
of vShamash-shnm-iikin ; the Islamite 
f^ranted the help requested ind marched 
to Babylonia But at the rit^ht moment 
tor Ashurbanijuil a rebellion broke out 
m the leai ol the aiiny. Tainmantu, 
the son ol Khumbanip:ash a fourth 
mother ol Khumbakhaklash 11., Urtaki, 



and Ic'iimman, piocl.iinu'd hnns('Il kniLL 
aiul Kliunib ini.i^Msn met tin. lat<' ol 
Ins piedefessois . he wa'^ nniideied 
to^ethei wil.h Ills laniiK. Ashui banipal 
seeun d ho\\e\ei. no liiilhei iid\ ant<i.L;t 
horn this ,Lt the time , lor ('\('n 
rammaiitn, affording to Elamite tnidi- 
tion, considc'ied that to be rulci ol 
Ikibylon was t.ii more fl('siral)le than to 
be ruled l)y Assyria IJ<' too sent 
.in army to the aid of Slianiash-shuiii- 
iikin, and be/L;an. as we sliall si'e, to 
form alliances m Southern Babylonia 
Ills arm^’ w'as aliead\ men<i('in^" Nippiii, 
.ind th(‘ tribe ol the Bnquflu was on 
the ])()mt of joininj^ him, w’hen the 
same fate hap|)ened to him as to his 
. . predccessoi. He, too, fell a 

Assyrian to a leln'llion, the 

Machinations . ,, i . i i 

in Elam opportune ontbn'ak ol which 
suggests till* thought that 
Ashurbanipal (lid not rely solely on 
the prayers to his gods, which were 
prominent on this occasion, but had 
taken the precaution ot securing help by 
othei means. Tammaritu was, however, 
more fortunate than his predecessors ; 
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he made pood his escape. He hed 
Ashiirbanii)al, and was actually welcomed 
hv hini. 

‘The new king, Indabigash, who leigned 
Irom b48 to 647 B.C., was not a member oi 
the royal lamily. He immediately set 
bout establishing frauidly relations with 
Assyria, and refraini'd Iroin interfeiing in 

. ^ . Babylonian atlairs. He mer(‘ly 

Friendship when Shamash- 

. shum-ukin ])rematuri‘ly met his 

ssyna fate in (148 H.(.. It was, however, 
unpossible to avoid c ompla'alions lor any 
long peijod, and this time, as so olleii 
lu'iore, the “ ('ountrv ol tln‘ Se.i ” was tlu‘ 
deteiinmuig cause Ashui baiiipal had 
(](‘S])a1( hed an <irm\ thither to piexeiit 
till' advaiK'e ol an bJainite armv, which 
Khunibanig.ish ha 1 desjnitched during his 
leigii dll'- ic'igning king, Nabii-bel- 
shunnitc' agiandsonoj Men odac h-lialadan, 
litid (o submit with the bc'st giace he 
could to these “ protectois,” and was 
lorced to )om liis troops with tlic-m H<‘ 
succec'ded, howc'vei ui thus gc'ttmg the 
pow'ei into Ills ow'ii hands He c'onipc'llc'd 
tile governor c)t I’r to |om him and 
dcliveied the Assynan tioops piobabl\ 
iin Icn lammaiitu into the- liands ot the* 
Klamitc's All this took jilac e about - 
() 4 <) r. ( 

Allc‘1 the* tiiking ol Ikibvlon, Nabu- 
bel-shumatt‘ wdic'ii the* A>s\n.ms 
OIK* more 01 cupic'd the* south lied, 
<!(-( ordmg to the* tiadition ot his house, 
to Ivlam, where* m the interval Indabig.ish 
hid bc'coiiic' king I he* latter had semt 
bac k to Assyiia the* Assouan tioops whicdi 
h.icl l)c*en li.mded ovei tc; lus })ic*dc*cessc)i , 
but he rc‘lusecl to suric*ndei Nabu-bel- 
shumatc’ Ashiu b.mipal theieupon tlucMt- 
eiK'cl wai, and the rc'sult was a lebelhon 
by whic h Ihnmanaldash, or Khumbakhal- 
dasli HI., son ol an otherw'i>e obscuie 
Attarnedu, was raised to the throne 111 the 
slc‘ad ol Indabigash. I^ut he also relused 
the sunendc'r of Xabu-bel-shumatc* and the* 
Assyria ‘'^^I^andoninent ot the JClamite 

AbaVdoM o* t'"' 

Intrigue bea.” Again there was a lebel- 
lion under an Umiiianigash, or 
Khumbanigash, son of an otherwise un- 
knowm Amt*dirra. But this time the 
firayers of Ashurbanipal wctc not so 
effective as on the three jirevioiis occasions, 
and Urnmanigash maint aim'd his po.sition. 
1 here was no course lelt lor Ashurbanipal 
d he wi.shed to secure Southern Babylonia 
hut to abandon firayers and intrigue, and 


to dftiglare wai ; he advanced into Elam, 
and occipned the Irontier tortrc'ss Bit- 
Imbi. Ummanaldash had haidly yet been 
able' to set his own home aflairs m order, 
and was not, theicforc*, able to hold the 
W'c*st and Mud.iktu , he* withdievv “ into 
the* mountains ’’ — that is, to Khidalu. 

It sc'eiin as if an attack had also bc'c'n 
made* u])on Kkim lioin the* side cd tlic* 
“ ('ountiy ol the* Sc'a ” A king of Bubilu, 
the* c*.ist(*rn ])arl ol Ekim, by name* 
I’mbakhabu.i, who had made* himself 
mdc'pendent theie dining the* iirecechng 
disturbam*es — an analogous case* tow hat 
W'l* have* sc‘c*n m Khidalu al'anclonc*(i In^ 
country and ca})it«Ll and u*tir(*cl to an 
i^'l.md, whi*n* he* wa^ sale*, at .iny rate* Irom 


the* Asa 1 lans. 

Thus the* country was ni the j)ovvei ol 
the* As^yiiaiis and Ashui b.mipal once* 
mole* mstallc*d tlr’i'c* the lugitivc* I'am- 
maiitii as his vass.il But haolly was 
tli.it done and the ,\ssyi lan .11 my on its 
i<*tuiu, vvhc'n lannnaMtn, who saw his 
till one 111 |c‘opai dv , lound hmisell lorced to 
di.ivv the* svvoid against hi'. “ lu'nehic tors ” 
Ashui banipal, it i. tine speaks ol a 
Elam sub)U'’.ihon ol d'am- 

^ ma'iMi and ol a phmdc*img and 

Outwits , * i 1 1 1 * i 

Ass ria waste ol hJ.mi but. it 

wc* may pidgc* b\ the usual style 
andinc'thod ol Ass\iian <ic i omits ot wmis 
this is nothing but a jdansible jH'nphrasis 
lor a loici'd rc'tieat In this wa\ As>\iian 
diDloin.u \' wa*' loi a tune outwattc'd bv* 
that ol ICIain 

\shni baniji.d’s accounts ol the *.uccet'd- 
mg \e.ns aie vague*. He* ^ays that Tam- 
maiitu had bec*n dc'jiosed c It , illy that 
happenc*cl only alter the withcir.u, a! ol the 
Assyiiaiis. not bt'loie the* n<'w' king w.'^s 
j)ut on the* tin one* by A.stnii banipal He 
was I’nmianaldash, or Khumb.ikhaldash 
II. 'Idle latter had leluined liom Khidalu 
loi the set'ond time and had eithei Imnsell 
diiven nut d'ammantu 01 had commanded 
his tollowers to do so. In any c.a'sc* d'am- 
maritu fled to Assyii.i, wdieie he was 
detained in dishonom .ible captivitv' at the 
couitol Ashui banifial. 

Ummanaldash, wdien he had established 
himseli firmly on the throne, drove* out 
the A.ssynan garrison Irom Bit-Imbi , this 
le'It Ashurbanipal no alternative but to 
take up arms once* more. He occupied 
Bit-Imbi and the border })ro\ nice of Rashi 
Ummanaldash abandoned the west with 
Madaktii, and entrenched himself behind 
the Idide, the Ab-i-Diz. nettr Susa, ddie 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE ASSYRIANS AFTER THE BATTLE OF TULLIS 
From a iclicf in tlie British Museum, sbowinR: the Assyrians’ tiiumph. After the battle the victors were met 
by a throng: of people from Susa, which opened its gates to the Assyiians, with priests, singers and harpers, 
to welcome the new king, Khumbanigash II , appointed by Astiurbanipal He is seen at the beginning of the second 
row from the bottom Note how the river Shawur is choked with corpses of men and horses and battle debris 
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Assyrian army lon^^ lu'^itatrd allark 
tins sli(m/4 jmsition, and t‘ont(‘nlod 
at first with scouring the dt'lmicclcss coun- 
try and occupying the iortrc'sscs Finally, 
after much quest loiiing ol the soothsayeis, 
the Assyrians v(aitured on an attack, and 
met with no resistance. The cause of this 
IS not rt'veah'd. Ummanaldash had once 
more withdrawn to Khidalu, and aban- 
doned Susa as befoie. 'I'he old ca]>ital 
was racked and pillaged, the sacied gro\a‘ 
dest'ciated, the t(‘mple and loyal ( astle 
phinden*d and destioyed. 'fwiaity statute 
of go(K and thirty-si\ st.it lies ol kings weie 
cai ril'd away to Assyna. and tlii' tombs 
oi the Klannt(' kings weii' \iol,ited. 1 he 
statue ol Nana, whii'h, .iccoiding to Ashui- 
banip.d’s aci'ount h.id Ix'en c.iriied .iwav 
iroin l^aech by Kutui -nakhuiidi i,b35 yi'ais 
Ix'lon' — .1 rei'ord whu'h wi' have .ilready 
disi'ussi'd —was then bi ought back to 
Jlk'cIi '\n oi.i('l(' was loiiiid which X.ina 
h.id piesiiinabK given on hei iemov.il 
troin i^jech to tht* t'ltei t that “Ashui- 
hanipal will bung iiK'baik lioin the hostili' 
land ol Ivl.im.” N.ina h.id thus j)iedicted 
the leigii ol her liheiator, an inteK'sting 
Sack ^'‘^''b'il)ution to the histoiy ol 

or.K les 'i'he e\( av'atioiis condiK ted 
Susa blench mission at Susa 

h.ive revealed numerous li.ues 

ol lilt' hav’oc vvi ought bv the Assyrian 
soldieis on then I'.iptuK' ol the city. 'I'hi' 
danuige tliey wrought is niiH h to be K'- 
gretted, as il destroyed ni.iny memorials 
ot the old cimtie ol ('ivilisatn)u, vvdiich 

often doinm.ited .i VNudei woild than 
Babylon itsell 

'I'he t.isk ol the Ass\'i lan army was thus 
lullilled No atteinjit was made to form 
an Assyrian ])io\ince, lor that would have 
giv'en rise to endless insui i ectioiis Tlu* 
army vv.is wilhdiavvn rmmanaldash was 
able to occupy his di'VMst.ited countiy 
alresh and to ii'liiin to Madaktu. But lus 
power ol effective u'sistance w.is bioken. 
When the sui lender ol N.ibu-bel-shum.ite 
was again dem.inded, he .issented to it. 
But the descendant of Minodach-baladan 
freed him troin the necessity ol suirendei, 
since he and his armour-bearer died to- 
gether by tht'ir own hands. Thus I'rnma- 
naldash could send only his enib,ilmed 
body to Nineveh. There Ashurbanijial 
outraged his dead enemy with the insults 
he would have oftered to the living m.in. 
Ummanaldash had by this act declared 
his submission. For this reason he secured 
Assyrian siqqiort against an ojijionenf who 


L 


End 

of 

Elam 


clearly had been jutted against him by tht* 
anti-Assyi lan party 'Ihis was l^a’e, who 
held his own foi a time, but could not m 
the end lesist the tliK'ats of Assyria and 
the attack of I'lnmanaldash, and^ like 
Tanimaritu, made lus way to Niiiev'eh 
llmmanald.ish hiinsell could not long 
submit to be a v.issal ol Assyria He 
inclined tlii' fat(‘ whu h behil 
all kings m his ])osition • he 
stood betwei'ii two jiai ties, one 
ot whidi urged di'ltx turn lioiii 
A^syiia, and the other, with the lu'lp ol 
Assyria, Irustiated tlu' results ol .my siuli 
d(‘lf( tion So soon tlu’ii as his lovvilty to- 
ward Ashurb.mqial began to cool, tlu* usual 
R'luilionof the Ass\’n.m p.irty bioke out .it 
the “command of the Assvii.m gods” - 
th.it Is to s.lv^ .it Ass\'iitin instig.ition 
I'lnman.ild.ish h.id to sen k lelugi' from this 
])artv on .i mountain, winch was jirobablv 
in tlu' VK'imlv' ol the Assyn.iii liontiei , 
then' he was t.iki'ii j'risonei b\’ Assyi lan 
tioojis and k'd to Nineveh Heit‘ there 
well' now the lliKH- riv.ils togctlKU — ' 1 am- 
m.iiitu, Pa’e, and rmmanaldash .ind 
they vv’ere emplo\t‘d by .Ashui bani]).il to 
(‘nh.nu'e, .is his siM vants, tlu* magiiiru (*nce 
of Ills tiium])h.il i^roct'ssioiis. 

This happeiu<l sonu'vv lu'r'* about (> ;5 
lu Wv ie.iin nothing mou* of Kl.im 
AsliHi banip.il doi's not name the siicia'ssoi 
whom the reb(*lliou‘- subp'Cts had pio- 
cl. limed king WV aie mclnu'd to conciiuK* 
lioin this that Kl.im, through this lebt'llioii. 
h.id sh])])ed out ot lus h.mds W'e have, 
besides .ippio.u h(*d the time when Jdam 
.igam canit* loivv.ird as an opponent , .iltt*r 
the ye.ii ()2t) nt. B.ibvlon vvms onci* nion* 
in tlu* hands ol tlu* ('h.ild.eaiis 

'riu* old g.inu* vv'ould ceii.imly have* 
begun ag.im had not another loice .qi- 
})e.iR*d upon the sit*n(‘. Jt u no longi*r 
with tlu* help ol Ivl.im that Nabopolassar 
fiu*s to a‘-seit lus junver m B.ibylon .ind 
acts against Assyna, but wath That ot the 
Medes. 'J'his is mJ<'ed a great change, aiul 
. \a*t it is only the conlmuation 

by Medes hav(* simply taken the placi* of 
the Elamites. WV c.in at most 
nisei t a jieriod of tw’eiity years h(*tween the 
time vvdien Ummanald.isfi wais brought to 
Nmevu'h and that when Nabopolassai 
entered into an .agreement wath the Medes, 
if indeed he hacl not been siijijiorted by 
them fiom the vaay first. If we take 
this fact into coiisidi ration, tlu* question 
involuntarily suggests its(*lf whether 
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iJmmanigash after all was not the last king so now in Elam, Assyria had herseli 
of Elam, and whether Ashurbanipal’s note- abolished the natural “buffer-state.” 
worthy silence over the subsequent con- Elam, therelore, according to our theory, 
dibons in Elam is not to be explained loll into the hands of the Medes soon aftei, 
from the fact that the land had then fallen and was occupied by an Aryan jiopulation 
into the hands of the invading Ar\an It did not ]>lay any pi omincnt part during 
A B ff If retlect that E>.ar- the Medhin rule. Hut it was once more 

State haddon had already shown some rais(‘d by C'yrus to be the seat of empire, and 

jj .anxiety m his attitude tow'ards Susa became the capital of the l^^ast. We 

es roye asliamed shall treat this subject more fully m di'aling 

to enter into alliances with one of these with the history of the Modes and Persians 
new peoples, the Ashku/a, against tin* The French excavations at Susa have 
other two, the Cimmerians and Medes, yielded material remains of Elamite* 
it is a probable supposition that Ashur- activity ranging from jiitdiistoric 

banipal liimselt may very soon have under- times down to the jieiiod ot the 

stood the case ; he had himsi‘lt jdaced Elam kings, 'riu* mfhumce 

the country at the mercy of these dangerous ol tlu* early Semitic inhabi- 

antagonists, w^hose jiow'er he had only tants of Habyloma uiion the artist u* 
succeeded m checking. The result ol and soc ial d(‘\ t‘lopinent ol Idaiu was so 
deposing Ummanigash was that he* sud- gieat that it uncloubtc'dly luinished the* 
dcnly Ic^iind Iresh enemu's in Khini, who mould in which kd. unite’ civilisation was 
soon adoptc’d the juilicy ot then pic‘- cast. On its .utistu side* this lud)\ Ionian 
decessors, and hc’lped them ])i otc^’ge 111 Haby- intlueiic e can be tiac'c’d m a lem.iikabh 
Ion against Assyna ]ust as in Orartu, c'omjdc’te clegi(‘<’ 



THl ELAMITE SCULPTURES OF MAL-AMIR 

Elamite sculptures, though artistically inferior, show distinct evidences of Babylonian influence. The bas-relief 
illustrated here is one of three hundred in the valley of Mal-Amir, portraying princes of local Elamite dynasties. 
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On tho whole, wc may ix'gard many ol 
the attainments of the Elamites as imitated 
or borrowed from Babylonian civilisation , 
this IS shown by the scrijit, as well as in 
works of art, the style anrl terhnK|ii(‘ ot 
which corres])ond in many particulars 
to the art of the Babylonians It it were 
not for some details ot dress, the sculptures 
o| Mal-Amir, tor examph*, might well be 
taken for Babylonian. But in s])ite of 
the strong Baliylonian element m Elamite 
art. the Elamites themselves added some- 
thing of their own which serves to 
difterentiate their jirodiictions from those 
ol contemporary artists in Babylonia. In 
llK'ir work m bron/es, ivory, and the 
jnedous metals, the Elamites attained 
to a high h‘vel ol design and techuKal 
p(‘rfe(tion, and it is now ])ossib]e to 
t.dk ot Klamite art as (piiti' distna t 
tiom that ot Babylonia and Ass\na 
'riu'laigi' nnmbei ol \oli\’(‘ .ind building 
inscTi])tions tlnit ha\’(* In'cii rt‘(ov(‘ied 
th’ow some light upon the numb(‘r ami 
name's of the gn'at temiiles and otlu'i 
sacred buildings in Susa, while the suiu])- 
tiious foundation deposit lound in the 
A tem[)le eii Shushmak is ot the 
Qf * *’ gre.itest inteiest fioin the natuie 

° ot the oftcM ings wIiK h it < om- 

jirised. lEit lor tlu' chaiaelei 
ol the Rhimite re'ligion as a whole, .ind ot 
the details ol the* iitual, we aie still to a 
gu'at (U'gree depi'iident on con)(‘(ture 
The Elamite inscn])tions <ind Ashnr- 
banijial give us a seTies ot Elamite nanu's 
ot deilK's, but they still remain little 
more th.in names for us. An exception ma\ 
be made, jvrhaps, ol tin' ])rim'i}>al “ Susan ” 
goddess, who was ideiititied by the Elamites 
and ]^>abyloniaiis with ttie Nana, Ol Ishtai, 
ot Eiecli. It is inevitable, with tlu' 
multitaiious conquests and relations ot 
hlam witliErech, that legends ot oneshiine 
should have Ix'en interwoven witli thost' 
ot another, and tliat a disjuite as to the 
antiquity of the two should have been 
decided emjnncally by making th(‘ statues 
accrue as s])oil to the victors. 

Hieie Ls little doubt that Susa was the 
principal city of iilam trom the eaihest 
tinu's throughout the whole course ot 
her history But wo are still without 
information with regard to the relations 
of the capital to other great cities in the 
land. Ashurbanipal designates all im- 
])ortant place.s — that is to .say, all iortilied 
towns — as royal towns, thus departing 
from the custom in other countries where 


only lh(‘ capital is so called. Were all 
lortifiefl j)la(i's. in contiast to the Baby- 
lonian and Assyian usage, the propeity 
ot the king, and were tlu're thus no nium- 
cqial lights emanating liom lliat ownenship 
ot th(‘land by god and temple, w'hich is sc 
charai tensile ot the Semitic idea This 
would }>oint to a gieat dmnnution, as 
„ . . comiiaied with the Semitic 

I Civilised countries, m the infiu- 

DT»“uh«d tlH' pnesthood. vvlnd>, 

witti its larg(* ])ossessions, 
lorrned a jirominent tact or m tlie develop- 
ment of the Semitic ])eo})les and states. 

That the Elannti's w'ere great waniois 
is tully ])ro\i*d liy the histoiy of their 
battli". With l^Jabylon and Assyria. When 
file Assynaim speak ot El. mute spoil the 
baggagt' waggon plays a jirominent part 
III it. The Assyrian is .nqiiainled only 
With the ehanot as an otteiisivt* W'ea})on 
ot war J'he JCIamilt' has c.irts drawn 
l)y milk's, on which he earned his bag- 
gag(‘. Till' ])iinii]»al wea])on ol the 
Idamiti's IS not the sjieai oi sword, but 
the bow. It Is obvious, liowc'vei, that 
Babylonian (ivilisatioii inthienced their 
modt' ol vvarlcue Still the bow must 
have been Hit' ongin.il weajion, and tor 
lilt' noblt' IHanute it wa^ the batlge ot the 
vv ai I it)r 

It the gt'tigraphit .il position ot Elam 
makes us h\ t)ur attention on coniitnes 
and petiplt's t)t antitlit'r kind than those 
which dett'i mint'd the tortunt's of the 
Neaiei East, vvt' might t'xpccl mlormation 
Iroin this (jiiaiter as to Hit' migrations 
anti extension of Bal)\ Ionian tivilisa- 
lion tt) the East It is t)nly undtT the 
Ft rsians, Alexander the (deal, and the 
Calijihs, th il history shows us (‘vents 
which must havt' been toreshadowi'd ev’en 
m the times ol the it'al j)i()speiitv of the 
East 11 th(' tradt' with India and Eastern 
Asia is ont' of the most im])oitant factors 
in the histoiy ot the world, Elam must 
also, m the days ol her })owc'r, have 

_ ^ mterfeied m the decision of 

Importance , . i ^ i 

of Elam P<>ints at issue, obstructing it 

Tn His^ry assist, but always 

having an important word m 
the matter. Her jx^sition on the borderland 
ot Western Asia thus cndowvd her with 
a strategic and commercial importance, 
which explains the prominent role she 
])layed among the civilised race? of the 
ancient world. 

Hugo Winckler 
Leonard W. King 






BOGHAZ KOI, THE GREAT CAPITAL OF THE MYSTERIOUS HITTITE EMPIRE 
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'ARLY NATIONS OF WESTERN ASIA 


BY DR. HUGO WINCKLER, L. W. KING, M.A., 
DR. K. G. BRANDIS & H. R. HALL, M.A. 


SYRIA AND THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


Ii.kI lulWiM'D tli(' l^.n|)!n .lies, the 
^ Ai iiK iii.m mount. nn> tlu''l\mrus .ind 
^outliw.inl as }<ii aslliooiidoi llu' L oImiioii 
-- that Is as lai as Hoimon -is louf^diK 
wliat Is (U'si^matud ^yrju I'liu n.mu* has <ni 
liistoi i(\il (k'\ clopiiK'iit , ,md Is. tlkMclou* 
aj)))h('d Ik'Iu witli some iHudonu m a \v<iv. 
|H‘ili.i})s, molt* siiiialilc to latur a^cs 
Itsoii^un is now known. Tlu* Babylonians 
t (‘lined tile land wlmh inns noitliwaid 
ol Mesoj)otaniia to IIk' mount. mis and 
westwaid to ('.ippadoc i.i. Snb.iitn, oi , .is 
th(' (h.naiti'is m the original ideof.(iaph 
loi the name ma\' ^ ery piol).d)ly be le.id, 
Sin I till' lattei n.ime survnes (.‘vm m 
I l.issK al times m th.it ot the Leueo-S\ i i.ins 
in ( a j)]Mdo('i.i. W lien Assvii.i .md tin* 
sold hem pait oi S\t la biwiine Ai,iTna*,m 
the n.mu* \\.is then extcMided to the moi(‘ 
soutlieiii (onntiK's, since Arannean and 
Syrian iiecame to .i eertaiil cAtc'iit s\n- 
onyinons tei ms 

Syiia, 111 oiii seiisi* oi tiu' term, had no 
niiitoim history. Situated between the 
« . , eivihsalions ot ikibylonia ami 

V *** E^ypt, It was exposed to their 
ntsToT* ami its hisKny is 

eomiiletciv dommatc'd b\ them, 
lint yet a thud enihsation had gie.it 
jiowei hi'ie ; onc‘ which lor the least 
obscure p.ii t ol its history h.id this region 
for its sc'c'ue, so that Syiia appealed until 
cjuite recently to be the countiy where we 
were best intormcal as to an otherwuse un- 
solved liddle ol the East. But recent 
discoveries have shown that it is to 


( .Ippadoc la wc‘ may look tea iurther cm- 
lighliiiinent upon tin' subject. Wv call 
this ciMlis.ition thc‘ “llittite,” aitei the 
people, the Kh.itti, who aic' the most 
(leaih lec ognis.ibli' re])resent.itivc‘s ot it. 
Kh.ilti is ‘he title ol this peo})le .irnong 
thc‘ A ssm i.ms , in h.gyjitian, Khti.i. The 
ic'.idei iniHt, howevei, understand that in 
The ^vhat lollows wc* dc‘signate by 
^ this name only this one jieople, 


Hittite 

Peoples 


while l)y this tcMin Hittite 


complete' tdhiiic grou]) is meant, 
to which the' Khatli belonged Acc'ord- 
mg to our pic'seiit knciwiedgc', they a])i)c*ar 
lo us to b(' the most impoitant ])eo})lc of 
tlu' gioup. tor the rc'Cc'iit disc'ovenes at 
Bogha/ Koi m ('.ipj).idoc'i.i }>rovc' that on 
that site' stood the .mcic'nt capital of thci 
Hittite em])irc', which boie the name of 
Kh.it ti ami gaxc' its title to the Hittite 
jH'oplc'. Ht're, as \vv shall see, was the 
original centre of the' gieat Hittite emjiire, 
and it IS probable that the city iioin the 
cxiilu'st times ])layed a piomim'iit jiart in 
the histoi v oi the race 

We know nothing ot the Syria winch 
w^as c'ontemiiorarv with the Old Baby- 
lonian empiiTs. Since, howT\'er, PhcTnicia 
w'as subiect to their influence', Syiia must 
also h.ive received its share ol the “ Semitic 
Babylonian ” and “ Canaanite ” immigra- 
tions. What sort of nations invadecl or 
tried to invade simultanc'cnisly from the 
noitli, whence the' “ Hittites ” were 
adv.incmg, is a cpiestion about winch we 
know little as yet, though the Hittite 
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invasion ol liabylonui at llie close ol 
the first dynasty ot Hahylon is jiroof 
of the early da. a of the Hittite southward 
movement. We do obtain lurther in- 
formation at the tune of the eighteenth 
Egy])tian dynasty when Egyptian 
accounts and the letters Irom 'i ell el- 
Amarna and the despatclies iccovercd 
p . from the native Hittite .uchues 
Bogh.i/ Koi afford us some 
Hittites (onditions. We 

see fiom them that m flu* 
meantime a non-Semitic population had 
forced its way loruard, and th.it olhei 
portions ol the same ia((* \^('le jacssing 
on behind, and Irom this ]K‘iiod we can 
lorm at le.ist a loiigh id(‘a ol Syrian 
lustoiy. 

Tills IS the ])opulation \\hi<h we call 
Hittitt', and Its thaiactt'iislK's may 
jirobably b(‘ tiaced in a number ol monu- 
ments which gi\(“ ic‘|)i('s(‘ntations ot cMily 
dw'ollers m .^sia .Minor or arc* co\eu‘d wath 
insciiptions m hu‘roglyj)hic wilting 'fhe 
Hittite tv|)e ditlcrs considmably from 
the Sc'initic t.k e, dn*ss, finally tec hni(]nc, 
show that w'e ha\e to do wath roprt‘senta- 
tives ol a jiecuhar civilisation disliiut 
fiom the two gicat Oruaital loims In 
dress we find a c hai.icdta istic featuie m 
the Hittite ciu* and th(‘ shoe's, usually 
wath points bc'ndmg uiiw’ard 'fhe wa it mg 
IS also (diaracteristic a clcMih delnu'd 


hieroglyjihic script employing j>k tine's, 
which has no affinity wath the lygypti.m 
or the Babydonian s( npt | see ])agc‘ 

W^e ])ossess a numbei ol ihese hu'iogly phic 
inscriptions; but hitlieito no one has 
succ^eedc'd in deM])heiing them and m 
making tiie language or language's ol those 
who engraved them speak lous in their owai 
form But since the' Mitani iiopulation 
and the* “ Idart.eans ” ])iobably bc'longto 
the same group, we* have* in tliem tw'o 
languages of “Hittite*” peoples, although 
not ol that sc'ction w'hirh employed this 
pic tuie-wntmg. fhe native insci iptions, 
_ waitten in Babylonian chai- 

acteisupon clay tablets, which 
...... have been lounei at l^ogha/ Koi 

furnish numerous examjiles ol 
the principal Hittite language em})loyefl 
during the period of the empire; and it is 
probable that we shall be able to recover the 
linguistic outlines of other Hittite dialects. 
Moreoy^er, when the new material is 


]>ubhshed and made* available for study, it 
will be [lossible to lorm a more definite 
opinion on the disputed cpiestion ol 
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the Hittite origin of the hieroglyphic 
insc 1 i})tions 

Hie Hittite ciyihsation yvas brought to 
Syria from outside by the conquerors, 
es])ccially by the Khatti. The question 
arises, wlieiue ^ The Khatti were settled, 
before then invasion, m C'apjiadocia — 
that IS to say, in Ne^irh-east Asia Minor. 
There we* jiossess in the rock sculjiture's of 
Boghaz Ke)i conspicuous monuments of 
“ Hittite* ” art, and it is on this site, as 
aheadv stati'd, that u'ce'nt excayation 
has brought to light .1 wc'alth ol table's 
niseiibed not onU' in I ’.ibyloni.in, the* 
e'.n ly language' ol diplomat y’, but also ni 
the* natne tongue* Similai mommu'nts 
<ne' found ovt'i the whole it'gion ot Asia 
Mmoi as lar as the* west coast, w'heie the 
“ Sc'sostris ” s(ul])tines ni the* \icinitv ol 
Sniyina <ire the* best known W'c* eon- 
e hide theic'loie*. that Asia Minoi wms the* 
home ol Hittite e i\ ihsation. I'ditine 
ic'sc'aieh wall, pe*ihaj)s. tlnow^ light on 
the* lelation ol the* Hittitc's in c|neslion 
to the* pre-Aiy.in populations ot the* 
West, and le'iider it possible* to eom|>aie 
tlic'in with Etiuse'ans Ibc’ti.uis anel oilu'i 
type's whiedi loom in the mists 
CameThc ]^i milt l\ e* histoi y We'CMimot. 
Hittites? at pie*s(*nt. do much rnoie* than 
e'oiqe'e tuie* that the* population 
of Asia ^Iinoi m the* see ond mille*imiuni, 
and c'M'ii e*ailie'i, w.is Hittite*, and th.it 
we* must look llie'ie* lea the cc'ntie* ol this 
e'lvihsation w'lnch heie conet'ins us only^ 
111 so l.u as it spu'ad o\ei the* 'raurus. 
Heie*, ag.iin it is impossible at pie‘s(*nt to 
c'stabhsh j)ioof ol the* mutual coimeedions 
and affinitic's ol the* scpaiate* natioiiahtie's, 
but it Is imieasonable* to sujqiosc' that 111 
an organised anel unite'd moM'inc'nt ot 
nations dilte'ieiit r,i .s toeik pai t promis- 
eaionsly \\'he*n. thc'ie'loi e*, the* pioblem 
ol the “Hittite” hie-rogly phic w'ritmg 
IS soKed, we may, })erhaps, find diffeieiit 
diak'e ts ic*}>ie'sented m the* inscriptions ol 
the cliff c*rent coiintrie*s, inscrijitions having 
bc'cn found in Syria, especially at Hamath, 
Alepjio, ('archemish, Mai ash, and Cilicia. 

The Hittites at the epoc h wdien our in- 
formation bc'gms, had already forc ed then 
way into Syria, Mcso[iotamia, and even 
Northern Babylonia, for our earliest men- 
tion of them IS m a recently discoyxred 
chronicle m the British Museum, which 
provc's that they suc*e‘('e*eie*el in e'apturmg 
and sacking Baliylon at the end of the 
first dynasty of Babylon before the 
Kassite conquest. Later on, in the 
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fifteenth rentiiry, Mitani possessed the 
siij)remarv in Mpsoj)Otamia and Northern 
Syria, fispccially Khanigalbat, or Melitene, 
and in Miisri, the tract which lies south 
of it, reaching away to the Anti- 7 'auriis 
and tlie 'J'auriis. This is the most 
ancient Hittite jieople with whom we are 
acquainted by means ot their own 
in^ciiptions ; it is, howe\er, to ]>e con- 
jeclured that they formed by no means 
llie first (letacliiiKMit ot the race which 
penetrated to Syria and a('ross the 
luiphiates. In the Tell (‘l-Amarna letters 
vve fuul many indications ol a Hittite 
])opulalion e\’en in the southc'rn district 
o) Syria, the name ol a pi in<e, whose 
town we must look tor in th(‘ teriitory 
of the Phcenif'ians, IS iindoul)l(‘dly Hittite*. 

It ('anno! be asci'rtained ;it j)resent to 
v\hal extent ue must hxdv loi Ilittitc 
ikiin(“s among the many which ha\(‘ not 
a ( anaanitc* sound, espec lallv m S\'iian 
towns, 'fills much, ho\\e\c‘i is c leai 
tliat the lliUites bv that time* had 
Itenetiated hii into S\ i la 

P)\ the side ol llu'>c* eailv llittitc* 
tubes the ('inpiic* o! the Khatli, oi 
Khc‘ta must ha\ e aliead\ c*\Nted being 
< .died so umntt‘1 1 uptc*dl\ <dter the time 
ot fhothmes HI W c* can now ac (u- 
lately d(*teimme tiom its own ie<oicf^ 
and fiom the* U*tt(‘rs of 'fuslnatta that 
it still had Its cajiital in ( ippadoc i.i 
W’e do not yet know how tar it extende 1 
to the west, but we c an tiace both m the 
fell el-Amain.i l(*11c*is and m u‘centh 
found docmnc'iits at l^)Ogh i/ Koi its latei 
ad\ anre toward Syi la 'fiisln atta hmisel! 
wasaltticked by the Khatti an<l bc'toie 
the end ol the reign ot Am ■nophis 1 \' 
the kingdom ol .Mitani had bei‘n laoug’ t 
to an end by the Mctoiious ad\anc'e ol 
the Hittite king Shiiblululuim i and hi^ 
successors, Murshih and Muttalhi In 
Phamicia it was known how to m.ike 
their menacing nil oads not less alarming 
to the PhaiMoh than the plans <d the 
Babylonians Azin, the Amorite, m 
paiticular l»aM‘d his attac'ks against 
Nukhashslie, m the district ot Aleppo 
on the nnasion ot the Khattiaii king, 
fioin wlioni lie ]iro]essecl to wisli t(» 
rescue the land tor the Pharaoli. As it 
turned out, Sajialul had already invaded 
Nukhashslie — that is to say, had advanc^ed 
south ot the territory oi Mitani. Some 
Iragments of the correspondence between 
him and the Phaiaoh are e.xtant. They 
testily to a stiained position. Mattel s 


had gone to the extent of a refusal to 
show resjH'ct, since in the correspondence 
the king ot the Khatti placed his name 
in front of that of the Pharaoh instead 
of after it, the position w'hich is de- 
manded by courtesy. This furnishes the 
subjc^ct of a sjiecial letter of the Pharaoh. 

'fhe advance of the Khatti, which is 
thus attc*sted, was favoured m the next 
jKMiod by the impotence of Egypt. Ac- 
cordingly, Assyria and the Khatti w^ere 
natural rivals in Syria. So long as Adad- 
nirari I , Shalmaneser I., and Tukulti-Ninib 


asseited their power and kept possession 
ot Mesopotamia, their advance must have 
still bc*en blocked , indevd, under Shalma- 
neser, Assyria advanced as tar as tle^ 
borcUus of the Khattian empiie itself 
However, by the precipitate dowmlall ot 
the Assyrian pow'er, owang to the deatli 
of Tukulti-Nimb, about 1270 b.c., they 
obtained a tree hand in Syria. 

We now find them, on the renewed 
achance of Egypt in the tw^elfth century 
B.C., in possession of almost all Syria, and 
it is to this period that the large and 
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A HITTITE SCULPTURE FROM WESTERN ASIA 
Hittite sculptures are found over the whole of Asia Minor as 
f.ai .-is the west coast This is one of the “ Sesostris ’’ sculptures, 
n* II bniynia, showing the pointed cap and turned-up boots. 
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important find of tablets at Boghaz Koi 
mostly belongs. It was already known 
' from the Egyptian inscriptions that under 
Ramcsos IL hicaicis/iij) existed between the 
kings ot the Khatti, Sajxilul, and I\Iaiitenra 
— that IS, tliat Kgyjil had toler.ited their 
advance. Seti T. reconb wars against the 
king oi till' Khatti, when he begins to 
p , re( oiKpuT the Asiatu' jiiovmces: 
JHrffme* impioh.ible that he had 

Wars ‘dieady non \’U'torjes over him 
Kamses II , on his liirfher 
advance into Pah'stme, had birn fon'ed to 
tight several battles with the Khatti, and 
boasts, m jiarticulai, ol a gieat x’lctoiy at 
Kadi'sli, on the Oionti's, one ot the towms 
whicli t‘ven m the I\‘ll el-Amai na ])enod 
h<id a j)iin(V with a name that is j)rol)ably 
non-Sianitic "I he battle is moie important 
trom Us desciiption than irom its results. 
Sixteen yeais aiterw.irds a solemn tieatv 
was concluded btdween the two powers, 
in viitiu* ol wliidi both states nuituallv 
acknowlt'dged th('ii lespective lights, and 
jiledged tluMiiselM's to guaid tli(‘ir common 
mteiests The King ot the Khatti wxis 
Klietasar oi , .is we now usid t h(‘ n.iiiK' m 
Ills ow’ii ms( nptions, Kh.ittu-shih While 
Kg\pt, 1 )V tln‘> aeiei'inent. (lainied Pal(‘s- 


tine roughly as far as Mount Carmel, Syria 
\vas completely conceded to the Khatti, 
and belonged to them as absolutelv as n 
did, for example, to the Assyrians ui the 
eighth to the si'venth C(‘iit lines, ihaua*- 
torth the term “land ol tli(‘ Kh.itti” uiis 
adoj'ted bv the Ass\iians to designate^ 
Syria; and the title lemamed, and was 
even extimded luithci to th(‘ south in 
times whiui tlu‘ Khatti h.id long sim e 
disa])]H‘aie(l, oi only thi' sm.ill lenmanl ol 
th(‘ii former gUMtiiess, tlir kingdom ol 
Candumnsh. still existed. 

It is intiaesting to note that among tin* 
tablets recently loimd at P)Ogha/ Koi om* 
ol the most important ol tlu' diploinatK' 
communications as \x‘t decijihcied is 
.1 x’ersion in the Ikiliylonian 
with ^ langu.igt' ol the tii'atx' di.iwn 
E ypt bcUw'i'en Khattu-sliih and 

Kams('s II . w'lih h wxis pre- 
viouslv kn >wn to us onl\ Inan tlu‘ 
Kg\j)tian ('o])y upen the wmIN ol tlu' 
temple ol Kainak I Ik* t.ibh'ts and 
liagiiK'Uts ot t,il)lels louiitl upon this site 
dming the* (‘X( .i\ atious (.irrn‘d out since* 
tlu* suiniiu*!' ol 1003 numbei sc\(*i.d thou- 
sands, and it is piohahle that tlu* site is 
still tar liom t*xhuist(‘l llu*\ an* .ill 



A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE VICTORY OF RAMSES OVER THE HITTITES AT KADESH 
From a sculpture m an Egyptian temple commemorating the victory of Khatusaru 
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HiniTE SPIES CAUGHT BY THE EGYPTIANS 
Fjoni a pictnrr ui an Egyptian totuplo, illustiatinn an incident beloie Ramses battle with the Hittites at Kadcsli- 
Tlie spK s, being beaten, (list lost d the stcict of a Hittite ambush, thcieby conti ilmtnig to the Hittitc defeat. 


vMlttt'll 111 11 k (UlHlIoini (liaKKlfl ()| 

r>.il)\ loiiKi I'Ut w liilc sonic .11 ( (oinpostd 
in lli(‘ li.iliN Ionian lan'_:na,ca‘, tlic inajoiitv 
ait' wiittcii in tlic nitiNc lanL^uap' ol tlu* 
(onntiN d'liosc 111 tin loinni (.tt('t^or\, 
hkt' tilt' cl-Ainaini Utti'is ait' coin- 
jiost'd 111 I>al)\lonian suite llial w.is tlic 
l.mi^ua.m' t)l tlij)loinat\ tliit)Ucliont tlic 
luist. Ol tlit'sc s('\(‘ial icpicstnl tliplo- 
inalK ( oinniniiK <it ions wliuli p.is^'d Ix'- 
iwt't'ii k.iniscs II .ind the ilittitc kiiit,^ 
Kliattii-slnli. tlic int)st iniptn taut In'iiit^ 
the r)a])\ loni.in lt'\t t)t the ticat\ alicath 
rf’lciit'tl to I'loin tliC'C do< nincnts \\t' 
leant that tilt' nativt' n.init' ol Khattii- 
shili’s wilt' \\as I’adu-khip.i anti that 
.initiiifj^ Ills pi <'d(‘( t'ssoi s upon the Hittitc 
tliionc v.t'i'c Shiil)l>ilnlnnna Muishili .iinl 
Miilliilhi, iindci whom tilt 1 littitc atK an< c 
into Noi tlit'ni Svi la tot)k jikit c As i,iit;ht 
!)(' t'\pct ted. the tablets also bet^in to 
inrnish inttnmalion t t)in ei nnpu: the knitj:- 
doni t)l Mitaiii, and the names ol other 
iiiembeis t)l the lainily t)f 'riishiatl.i who 
occuiiied Iht' Ihitine ha\’t‘ H'tenllv been 
. ieeo\eietl W't' may nott' that 
in Kh.ittn-slnh’s t oi lespontleiict' 
gyp lan name ol Ranist's II. 

^ IS f^iveii as Ihishniiiai i.i Shate- 

piiaiia Riainashesha mai-Amaiia, whieh 
ptives the ai)}n'o])riate pronunciation, 
doubtless slightly altered in a toieign 
tongue and writing, of the Egyptian 
name wdiieh we conventionally read as 
Usermaa(t)ia seteiiema Ramses mcn- 
Amen We thus see, as m the Kgy}>tian 
names which oct nr m the Tell ('l-Amarn i 


k'ttt'is that no intxltin ti aiishtei atit)ii 
of ant K'nt h'gvpti.iii lepieseiits aecmatt'ly 
the tint' pn)nim' lalit)!! t)l thi' t hai.it ter^. 
It Is natnial that t)t the (ItHinntnls dis- 
to\eied, tht)se iii llit' 1 kd »vlf)iiian knigii.ige 
^htmld ht* th(' liml to hi* tlt't ijihei t'd. 
When the \\ln)le Inid ” h.is ht'cn made 
available lt)i stiidv wt sh.dl bt' able to 
. ti.it e 111 ( t)nsid('i ,ddt' dt'tail 

a y Oman lnstoi\ ol the Illttlte ('in- 

Histor I’entxl oi its 

IS ory gK'alt'si piosp(nit\ A pre- 

limmaiN t'xaniinatioii t>l tlu' tlocn- 
meiits (t)m]>os<‘d 111 tilt' iiatix’t' tongue 

seems to iiitlit.itt' that this was empltived 
loi et)mmnni( .itioiis to \assal statt s. loi 
m.itleis ol mteni.d .idininisti ation, anti 
lt)r hx'al and (onnnt itial mtt'i t t)ui st' 
d'he (let ij)heMnent ol this (lass ol tabh'ts 
Is lacilitaled l)\ the lat't that the langii.igt' 
Is wiittt'ii upon them ni tlu' Ikibylonian 
(haiattei, whit h was thus t'n jiloyed b\ 
tilt' liittitt's ol this pt'iiod m mutli the 
same wa\ as tht' .'\i.il)ie eliaiatter by the 
IVisians and the Turks. The language 
itsell, it is alieady nott'd, is very similar 
to that of Ai/awa, m wdiit h two ot the 
letters louiid at Tell el-.\mai iia are written, 
and it is not impiobable that the tablets 
will furnish ns with e\amt)le'> of other 
iiatiM* languages and dialects. These 
documents, both Babylonian and Hittitc, 
aie already yielding the names of a large 
number ol provinces and cities of the 
Hittites themselves, and of the races with 
whom they wi'rt' in contact, and when 
they have bet'ii t'omjdt'tely dt'ciphered 


CARCHEMIbH A I ANDMARK OF THE- VANISHED HITTITE POWER 
T1 IS mound at Jeribis on the Euphrates probably covers the remains of th 


iiifl tiins!it((l tlkit is littk (lonbt th it 
Urn will HM il in cut lit 1 \ mw diiplti 
in tlu iTKunt histoiv ol tlit Nt iici 1 isl 
11k sii])i(niu\ oi tli( Kliitti in^Mii 
(lid not list lolls diixtn 

out b\ Ass\iil w liK il did not si m 1 n tlu 
w i\ ol tlu 11 1 1 \ uiK but wilt 11 J u,l itli 
pilcsti i iin m\ i 1 ( d Smii thtu tmpiit 
liad alii ih lost its jowti It hil bttn 
oMdliiown b\ ptoplts ot its own ii(( 
thos( wliuh lollowt I tlu Mi\ sinu k il 
is tlu Mit nil in toiiiKi tini s \\t tind 
tlu St juoplt in II o I ( in tlu (xtidiu 
noitli ol M so])ot mil i m I on tlu I oidiis 
ol Asi i Mmoi in (oiillut with Jislith 
piUst Ilu \ 111 i\ hut dtstio\t(i tlu 

tmpiit ol tlu Kliitt* in \oitluin \si i 
Minoi ind ottujiud tlu most noitluil> 
fiait of Sviii IS well is tlu iljittnt dis 
tiitts ol \si I Miiioi in\ kIitIj^ tlu m liom 
tlu noith I lu sok uiiinint <1 tlu 
Kli ittnn ( input 
was tlu Stitt of 
( iidumisli on 
tlu Lujihiitts 
whitli in ly it 

hist hut list) 
posstsstd put of 
Syiia Altti this 
tinu this st itt IS 
ttrmt d \h itti in 
1 y the Assyi i u 
and this is tlu 
cause of tlu 
transfertnee of 
the teim land of tlu Khitli to S\ni 
propel But soon bt in/:; h iid ])ii sstd on 
the south by the Aiaiutans it lost its 
impoitanet, an I aftti tlu time ol Shal- 
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IN SYRIA 

Hittiti state of Carcheimsh 

mint St 1 II it mttts us is in iiisi^nilu int 
tiibiitiiv st itt ol \ss\iii 01 ol tlu otlui 
/^it it pow iswhu h tlomin itt d 1 1 i siu h is 

I i 11 tu b( loiL 74-) n ( 111 1 w is thin in 

n \i d b\ s n ^ou uii k 1 its 1 1 t km^, Tisii is 

I lu n wl\ uuniij^i it( 1 pi opk s whidi 
thus took tlu pint ol tlu Khitti md 
will Ktoidiiiw, to tlu thioiN itkiitd t) 

II )\t Hlttlti s list) Wilt tspi(llll\ tlu 

kumuiukhi 01 Kum ini wh) hid bun 
sittkd 1 1 SOUK tiiiu 11 tlu distiut s )uth 
ot Ximi ni i ( n bot 1 1 ink of tlu 

I u] 111 it( s whin 1 1^1 tlij)iks 1 nunluiis 
tlum toi tlu lust timi I lu \ Kiniintd 
ptiiniiKuth sttlkdtluK ml tlu 11 n mu 
(( ommutiu)w isutmud loi tlu distiut 
on tlu ii^ht bmk up to Hdk nistu tinus 
In tlu Assy 11 in cia tlu y wtit j^oxcintd by 
kiiiw^s ol tlu 11 own I lit hk( ( iidumish 
tlu\ wcu f^iadudly biou^ht un k 1 tlu 
yok( ol \ssyiii Ol hid to obt y tlu 

( xistin^ lukisol 
Syin DuiiniL, 
tlu wais ol lilt 
\ssyiiins with 
I I i r t u tlu 
piintts of Kum 
miikhi bt ini, 
situ it( d t \‘i( th 
bt twtt n tlu two 
})owtis nit ill 
ally \atillattd 
fiom ont to tlu 
otlui flu Hit 
titc population 
luit is throughout Aimtnia wa hist 
diivcn back by tlu immigiatmg Indo 
ins Besides this oldci stiatum ol the 
Kurnmukhi, the Kaski are mentioned who 



KHATUSARU PRINCE OF THE KHATTI 
From an Ei,yptian sculpture of the Hittite prince and his daughter 
The above is i cpi odneed from The Struggle of the Nations S P C K 
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dwelt towards Northern Asia Minor — 
roughly s]:)caking, Arm(‘nia Minor —and 
soon disappeared from the Assyrian hori- 
zon ; it is possible that tht'ir name is 
identical with that ol the (‘olchians. 
'I'lglath-pileser mentions together with 
these, for the hrst time, tlie p(‘Ople of the 
Muski, some ol v\hose levies tried m his 
time to concpitM* the territory on the lelt 
h.iiik ol the Kuiihiates, which had already 
l)(‘c‘n occupied by th(‘ Kummukln. 'I'hev 
were lepulsinl, and likewise disa])pe.ued 
Irom view, until tlu'ii name meets us 400 
ve.us lat('r, when Mita (d Muski, as so\e- 


under an over-lord, which amounted to a 
regular Talml kingdom. Idms Sargon 
actually gave his daughter in marriage to 
Ambandi, the “ king ” of the Tabal, and 
ceded to him, as a dowry, a portion ol 
Cap]>adocia. H(‘ evidently intended by 
this l.ivoiir to s(‘cure for himself a sort 
of “ biiflei state ” against Midas, and thus 
to bring the d'.di.il -- who had never been 
subjugated — il not undt'r Assyria, at least 
uudei a nativ't' yoke flu'st' were con- 
sideiable nations, whu li had ])ieservetl the 
bond ol national hornogem'ity, and m th(‘ 
highlands, a district more u'lnote from the 


reign ol a jiowei lul kingdom in 
Asia Minor, w.iged war with 
S.irgon on th(' H.ilys and in 
( ilina, and w’as soluated by ( ai- 
t heniish lor helj) against the 
Assyrian The la('t tlial tladast 
M'piesentative ot the Hittit<‘ 
j)ower in Syiia did this proves 
that the Muski were n garded 
bv him as the successois ot the* 
Khatti, who oiic(' dominated 


iV' 




TYPES OF HITTITE SOLDIERS 


infhu'Tict ol l>ab\ Ionian ci\ ihsation 
w'c'i'e Indter .ibh^ to ithain then 
ch.iiMctei istu s as w ell .is t he organi- 
'.ation ol till 11 trib.il hie. These' 
immigi.it ions also lett some tiaci' 
in the S\’i lan tow ns W'e can t le.ii Iv 


of the Notions ’SP. K distiiiguish 111 tlieui dowii to tlu* 
A PRINCE OF THE KHATTI HITTITES Syrian age i iion-Seiiiitic as com- 

Asia Minoi. They must, therelore, have jiaied wiUi an AramaMii pojuil ition Pmt 
rejilaced these m the sujirem.icy of thi' 111 them, just .is m Carchemish, wi* 'should 
H.d\s mil till tiler westwaid toi Mit.i o\ on the whole, see not component ])arts ot 
Muski is none otlua th.m the Mid.is ot this new' wave, but rathei remains ol th(' 


Phrygia, w’ho, soon .ittei 700, met his 
th’alli m th(' wmis with the (hmmeriaiis 
Melitene itscll wms .dso a sep.iiate state* 
under jirmces ol its own Tin* inhabitants 
W'ere closely akin to the Tabal, who ad- 
joined them on the sou h, and were settled 
mainly 111 Cajipadocia as lai .is the Taurus, 
which sejiarated them from Cilicia. Thev 
were sjilit up gi'iierally into a number ol 
cantons, winch wi're go\erned by^ then 
own princes , then neighbouis m .Melitene 
wt're occasionally included among them, 
altliough sometimes we heai ol a union 


(oiKjuest h\ the Khatti, or of the “ Hittite” 
mmiigiations whnii jireceded them At 
least, no definite jicojile is here nami'd b\ 
the Assyrians, Init the accounts sjieak ol 
princes who had long bet'ii 111 jiossession 
ol the land, bi'air.g both Semitic and non- 
vScMuitic, that is, Hittite, names. 

We must equally reckon .imong the 
Hittites the poinilation ol Ciluia, called 
by the Assyrians Kne , and here liiero- 
glyjihic rock-iiisci ij)lions liavi* beiai found 
light uji to the Taurus. We may see in 
this j)opulation a w'ave ot the great stream 
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which flowed thither liom the Tabal. We 
ascertain from the 'Fell el-Amaina letters 
that the laikki, also mentioned m Egyjitian 
in^cr ptions, engagc'd in ]nracy on the 
('oast of Asm Mmoi and jiroceeded as fai 
as ('yjiius ; this was the jH‘o]fle which gave 
Lye'ia its name, and lioni which Lye.ionia 
also del ived its title. T1 we add to this the 
^ LeucO'Syrians, who natuiallv 

cs ern “ W'liite Synans,” as 

° the popiilai (ina'k otviiiology 
M^^nifics. hut arc thu laikLi 
irom Sun, or ('aj)])adocia. wv thus have' 
aiiothei hraiK h ot the llittite' migiation 
wdiicli W'e mav piohahK laacke't with the' 
Khatti We might iiie hide in it the' Hittite 
inh.ilMtants e)i ('iheia. 'Fhe}’ W’e)ulel thus 
le)im a ])ioade'r stiatum than the' Kum- 
mukhi. ]\Iuski, and rabal, and wenild h.ive' 
e'Tite'ie'd the' e'ounti\’ almeist ceintenijie)! a- 
neoLisly with tlu' Kh.itti. 

It we' e'emside'i tlie'se ,ind the- Tal>al tee 
e ompose' a WTste'i u gre)up as e omptU ed with 
tile e'astein, whie'li is i epi e'sented 1 )\ the 
Mit<mi and the' ri.iitu natiom- the Kum- 
muki .dso be'leaig moie to this gieuif)— we* 
e.an tiinl <iuthoiit\ ioi this dnision in a 
tact w’hie ti, m the* lack ot otlu'i e\ieie*n((‘. 
n\('ts e)ui atte'iition riie* e'astein gienip 
W’orshijipeel as their cliie't diviiiity 1 'e'isbe's 
oi 'reshub who was ide'iititied with the* 
Semitic Hadad, eir K.uninan. In classuMl 
times w\' hud him still i e'jiu'se'iite'el as 
Jupiter e)l Dohclu* in ('ommagene. with 
tlmnde'rbolt eii lightning and the' Hittite* 
eleiuble .ixe* 'File' ('hie*l de'ity eel the we'ste'in 
giou}),e)n the' e oiitrai \ , is T<irkhu,e)i Tarku, 
wdiose name' meets us in the* e e)uipositie)n 
ol m.m\ pieiper n line's 'Fhe hiei e)glyphic 
leie k-iiisci iptie)ns whieh wa- posse*ss Iroin 
Syiia anel ( iheia ])rob.d)ly ekite fiom a 
pel lod be'leae' Assvria was sii])re'me' there, 
or, indee'el, liael a])pe'aie'd u])on the* 
sceme*, .ml the'\ mav be'lemg te) the* 
}H'iie)el e)t the' eai he'st Hittite' migration. 
The' me_)st aneU'iit Hittite se ulj>ture's on 
Syrian soil have be'e'ii bi ought to light by 
. the' e*xe avatiems at Se'uiirh 111 
Most Ancient They be'leing to the pre- 

* ‘ ® Assyrian age', the* most ancient 

Sculptures obably te) the sc'cond 

millennium H.r, : m Se*n)irh we assume 
at all e'vents only an eild Hittite- popiilatiem, 
s])ringing at kite-st fre)m the Khatti ; 
Aramiearis forced their way theie later. 

Tl le' re'sult of this dev'elopnie'nt is that 
Syrians and Aramieans an* tie.ited as syn- 
onymous, altheiugh this is true only in latei 
tune's. In reality the Aramieaiis did not 
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immigiate into Syria first, but became pre- 
demiinant theie only alter they had already 
sj)read e)vei Babylonia and Mesopeitamia. 
'Fhe leasem eit this is not lar to seek ; the 
Hittite' imgratiems had be'e-n able te) ad- 
vane e only so long as no state- ])()werful 
e'ne)Ugh to e)ffer a \’igoie)Us le'sistanex' was 
lorme'd 111 the valley e)f the luit)hrates. 
Mitani and the Kassite's had aelvanced 
tie)m tw^) siele’s e)l tlu' cix’ihseel e'ountry ; 
the e'ailie'st WM\e's e)t the' Hitt lie's had 
eepMlly ])ie)tite'el l)y the* W'e'.dviU'ss e)l Baby- 
leima and Ass\rM. C'einte'iupeiraiieously 
with tills stic'.im. the floexl e)t the* Ara- 
iiKean migi.it ion sjiu'ad iiom tlu' south 
e)\'er tin* I'diphi .ile's \alle'V' anel Syria, 
me'e'ting with no 1 ('sist.ine'e* liom the* 
Kassites wiio had sett It'd tin tht' 1 iver banks 
l)ul le)ie'ed te) iiglit inSyiM with the* Kh.itti 
.mil the'ii suei'i'ssois 'Fhus dist nets w’hich 
.ippe'.u to us .it .1 sul)se(|ue'nt ])e'iiod .is 
eomple'ti'ly Ar.im.e.m c.iii ha\i' be'eneiieu- 
pie'el by Aiam.eans oulv at .1 t oiiijiai .itivelv 
l.ite' el.ite' D’amaseiis \leppo and tin* 
teiwils ot Xoitlu'lll S\ l la thus be*e,iiue 
Ai.im.e'.m i.ist th all. whi'ii Me'sopeitamia 
.iiid B.ib\ Ionia had loii.; since' bet ii iiiiin- 
. . .. f d.ite'd h\' Aram.e.iiis, A town 
siah as l>ethoi on the' Kii- 
ramsun tlu'll Hittite' like' 

Influence ! , . 11 

( aiclii'misli. u.is oe.upie'fl only 

b\ Aiam.aaiis imdti Asliui-iila, ('.11- 
e he-mish h.id .ilw,i\’s lesistt'd tlu'in, and 
the' moie imthe'ily distiicts ot “Sun," 
like' ( oimn.igene', h.id neve'i be'cn e on- 
ejue'ie'd .it all b\ .Xi.ima.ms, but h.id re- 
in. iiiu'd, until the' aime'X.ition by Assyn.'i, 
unde'r the go\e'nini('iit ot Hittite* prmet's 
aiiel tube's- a st.ite* t>l things whie'h eloe-s 
not e'xclude' the jiossibiht y ol an .'lehMiue* 
by se'e tions ol the Ai.im.e.m pojml.itiein. 

The ))ictuie' w 4 iich Svria pu'sents te) us 
e)l the' Ai.ima'.m imgr.itioii .about 1500 11 (.. 
is as ie)lllows • 'Flu' olel ('anaamte popula- 
tiein w.is eliiven emt eir subjugate. d l)y the' 
Hittite's, and now the* Ar.mi.eans wa*re ad- 
v.inemg against these' lattei. Since Hit- 
tites still peisse'sseel 111 the* tw^'llth e^entury 
CVjL'le'-Syna as tar as K.idesh, the advance 
of the Aram. cans inte) Syiia was not, like 
that of the Aiabians, immediately con- 
ne'cted wath the Synan hinterland —that 
is, with the occupation e)f the ceiuntries ot 
D.ima.scus Hamath, and Ale])i)o. They 
fust WTnt in a more easte'idy direction 
along the* Kuphiate's, and, having seized 
Me'sopotamia, they crossed the Eiijihrates 
and adv.inced towards the we-st — that is, 
toward Cential Syria. Tiglath-pileser I. 
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drove the x\ram?eans at Carelieniish over 
the liver, wluMe thev oeciijiied places ol 
letieat on the right hank 'J'he Hittite 
towns of vSvna, with the exception of 
Damascus, weu* not occupied by them 
until later It wa^ only, therefore, in tlie 
xAssyriaii tiiiu* that Aiamaic supjdantt'd the 
old Canannite language. In the inscri])- 
_ *.1. tions ol Senjirh from the tune 

Growth of Tiglath-pilcsei IV. we have 
Aramaic attein])ts at 

Language \ ‘ , it i 

Aramaic wilting in these dis- 
tricts. Furth(‘r to the noith the Aramjean 
migration came into contact with the last 
wavt* ol the llittites. the Kummukhi, etc . 
and was thus hindered Irom anv lurtluM 
«idvance. On then skU* tiu'y again pit‘- 
vent(‘d the .idv.uKe ol tlu'se latter into th(‘ 
legions oiK'e oc(U])ied bv th(' Khatti as tai 
down as ('(ele-S\’i ui Tin* ai'tion ol As- 
syria altei Ashui nasii j).d jiievimted the 
.\iam.eans Irom o((U[)vuig the laigei 
(uIh's ,md thus comjih'ting the subjugiition 
ol th(' countiu's aliisidv o\('riun bv tlu'in 
WIk'ii that IhippiMK'd tin* ]>o\vei ol tin* 
llittites to H'sisi ii<id ( ert<unl\’ betm broktm, 
as is shown, loi example by tin* abo\e- 
inentioned occup.ition ol Pet hoi by .Am- 
iiicTans But now eveiything was subdued 
by the Assyrians , the su])iemacv lested 
with them and in .1 lew distiicts with tlu* 
Hittites. Tlu' lailuie to g.un the ])oliti(<il 
(ontiol Is no jirool indts^d that the pojni- 
Jation wMs not becoming Arama'an , this 
tend(‘nc\ indeed w'ould in<'rt*ase, unhm- 
deied, by peaceful nnhliods 

Idle intc'iieieiice ot Ass\iia e\j)lains the 
tact that we flo not meet Aoinia-.m state's 
-that IS, states wh 'U- Arama’aiis ruled, a 
point which is almost ckarly shown in our 
aiithontR's b\ the names ol the piinc(*s — 
in the old seats ol (iMlis.ition ol Cimtral 
Syria , we may disiegaid those settled ui 
the o])en country, siiua* they ( ould hav(* 
had litth* mthience on liistoiy. The only 
consid(*rable Arama’an state which had 
lor its hoTiK’ one of the centres ol 
civilisation w'as Damascus , 


Ruled by 
Aramaeans 


this, the farthest from Assyria 
of all those wduch we have 


mentioned, was the last to 
be attacked by the Assyrians. 

When Ashurnasirpal undertook his Pluv- 
nician exjiedition in 877 b.c , Arnq, the 
tableland extending north of the lake ol 
Antioch as far as the spurs of the Taurus, 
was united under one government, the 
kingdom of Patmi. This is called m the 
Bible Padan-Aram, and is therefore re- 
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garded as Aramaean, the document which 
so calls it being the late Piiestly ('ode. 
Nothing moie need be uihured from this 
than that the population here at a later 
peiiod was Aiam.ran. It does not seem 
piobable that Arainiean princes ruled here 
111 the tune of Ashuinasiip.il, and that the 
kingdom wa^ therefon* Arama*an : the 
names of the princes are indeed non- 
Simiitic, theiefori* Hittite jirobably, so 
that w'e may see m this state a jiroduct of 
the Hittite coiKjuest. We can det(‘rmine 
from the Assyiian insci iptions the names 
of several kings , these .11 e, laibarna or 
laburna. in tin* time ol xAshurnasirjial , 
then Sap.ilulmi’, Kalj)arunda, J.ubaina IT, 
W'ho died m 8 h.c' , under Shalmanesc*i 1 1 , 
Sum in 852 nr , and ."sasi altei 8 jj n.i 
I li(* ('(‘litre of the stat(‘ is .\ui(j, with its 
(apital, Kuiali.i. 'Fhe v\hole state had, 
like .dl th(‘S(‘ ])rodu( ts ol the Hittite tim(‘. 
a h'lidal constitution b.isi'd on the* s\stem 
ol ( antoiis and tiibi’s, the scpaivitr pi lines 
ol wliH'h W(ue indejH'ndent 01 subjeit, 
.iK'oiding to till' pow'ei ol the sii/iMMiii. 
When, theic'loie, subsi'fpieii 1 1\', 1 iglath- 
]ul( sei appi'.'iv'd u})()n th(* s( (‘iie, the pi inces 

ol th(' si'paiiite disti K'ts .ict(‘(i 

Break-up of 1^ ^ 

the Kingdom 1 ' , t> i ii 

- p . . (loin ol Patini appaiently 

*'*^***'* WVliud theielore,mits 

|)la('(' the loilowang sej>aiale stales . M.ir- 
(j.isi, th(‘ present Mauish , (lUigum, Ihiki, 
01 AiiKptlie loimi'i iaj)italol the kingdom , 
Sani’al, and I.i’udi . and the\' weii' giadu- 
allv .imu‘\ed b\' Assyria 

j he inhabit. lilts of lh(‘s(‘ countries, 
whose kings were, as conijiaied with the 
Assyri.in kings, meiely laigi* landowmi’is, 
beiame in the mi'antime stiongly tinged 
by Aramaean inllu(‘nc(‘s, although this does 
not prove that the Arama-ans wen* lultus. 
Indeed, the names of the ])i inces, such as 
Panammu and Kaixil, are hardly Semitic , 
and the only Semitic name, A/aiia’ti ol 
la’udi, IS jirobably not Aramaan, but 
Canaamte, and therefore belongs to the 
pn‘-Hitfile stratum ; the foniK’r have 
actual analogies in Cihcian })ro])er names, 
and may therefore be Hittite, On tin* 
other hand, the spread of the Aram.'ean 
language is notii'eable, and the use of 
Aramaic and ot aljihabetic writing begins. 

It is also illustrative of the composition 
of the population, and of the persistence 
ol .m old Canaamte strain, that even now 
Canaamte was written m the “ Phoeni- 
cian ” style, as is proved by a small frag- 
ment found a mile or two west of Senjirli. 
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The traces of the AramaMn script and 
lan'niagc of this jieriod were deiived from 
excavations carried out in Senjirli at Amq, 
the capital of the small country Sam’al. 
I'hese documents were drawn u]) by 
Bariekab, the vassal of Tiglath-])ileser TV., 
the son of the Ikinaminu mentionerl by 
Tiglath-pilescr, wlio died, acconhng to his 
.son’s mscnjition, m oi 7^1 n.c., in the 
('.imp of D.imasc'iis, to which jdace he had 
lolloued the army. A somewhat older 
monument ('omes from Clerjm, a jdace five 
miles e.ast of Senjirli, and was erected bv 
Paiiammii the elder, “ king ” of the neigh- 
houiing (list net I.'i’udi. The inscnjitions 
aie the most am lent texts m Aiamaic 
wIikIi we at ])iesent j^ossess. and they 
.show by an unskilled (‘in])loyment ot the 
langu.igt*, and the want oi any unifoini 
01 tiiograjihy, that W(‘ have heie the fust 
atteiiijits made in these legioiis at wilting 
AT.iinaie It lollows from this that .\ia- 
maie w.is now spoken lieie and th.it 
Ai.im.eans h.id establislavl a dominion b\ 
pt‘.i('e1ul me.isui(‘s sik h .is the\ (ould not 
ha\ (‘ ioiindc'd by 101 c e 

To till* e.ist oi this district lies Ale}>{)o 
wliK'h IS not mc'iitioned in the Assynan 
inscriptions .is the se.it of a 
. sriMiatc sl.itc Wlun Shal- 
State man ser 11 came theie on Ins 

Inst exjK'dition ag.iiiist Dam.is- 
( us, in S54 li c , he saci diced to Hadad, but 
lie tells us ndhmg as to the political 
jiosition of tht‘ tow'll , we might su|)pos(‘ 
that d th 11 had its own goNeinuu'nt and 
was tlu'ieloie .i lelu of the ('aiiaanitc'- 
fldtite pow'ei. In the Tell el-Amain.i 
})eiiO(l wv laid in this country the state 
ot Xukhashshe, wdiu h had .1 constitution 
similar to that ot Patiiii Its suzeiain 
wades to Auk iio])his 111 . th.it his gramh 
lather had luan apjiointed by 'J'hothmes 
111. , he himseli wais being haid piessed 
by the Khatti. Azin, the Amoiite, speaks 
ot kings ot Nukhashshe , th(‘ land w’as 
governed, iheietore, by various cantonal 
t Minces. 

To tlu' south of this, liamath commands 
th(* country between the teriitoiU‘s ot 
Ale])po and ol D.imascus. In the Tell el- 
Amarna letters the town.s Ni, Katana, and 
Kadesh are named in its place. We may 
see in the first two the most im]>ortant 
towms of the country, Apamea and Hoeni.s, 
or limesa, or their predeces.sors. They were 
occupied by a Canaamtc and Hittitc 
population ; we have already become 
familiar with Kadesh as the home of the 


a Vassal 
Kingdom 


Khatti in the twelfth century. Here, too 
till' Aranneans were unable to make 
(onquests We therefore find in the king- 
dom of Hamath, wdiich soon afterwariis 
conipiised tin* wdiole country, a state 
w’dh a mixed jiojnilation of raniamtes and 
Hittites When Shalmaneser, m 854 n.c., 
marchecl against Damascus, among his 
' allit's,” 111 n'aldy his yassiils, 
Hamath Irkhulllll, 

king of Ilam.dh Like the 
othiT s'assals, he broke .'uvay 
fiom Damascus on the change of dynisty 
im lei Ha/aid, and a])j)ears to have joined 
Assyria, since alter that turn no nioie is 
heaidol ll.im.ith We meet I I.imaih again, 
under Tiglath-pileser IW as an Assynan 
\’.issal state, bid un lei Saigcin m the re- 
btdlion ol la’iihidi it lost its m lepi nd( nee. 

The tenit(M'y ol D.imasi iis. the l.ist 
g1e.1l (dy tow.iid tin* deseil, .idjoiiif'd that 
ol H.iinalli on the south At tli'* jnaiod 
of ill' dell el-Ainaini letlcjs it plays 
no mole impoilant j)ait thin Ham.ith, 
.iltlioiigli d is mentioned .is still subject 
to the l‘'g\ })li.ins It th('n suddenly 
.ipt>eais ('(Mid mpoi aneously w itli the king- 
dom ol David .is til' scat oi another 
kingdom, which h.id aii^in dm mg the 
impot< n (‘ (d the gie.itiM ii itioii^. From 
the v('i \ lust d w.l'^ in the jxissession of 
.^rani.e.iiis, t(M the kings ol Dam.iscus 
waae Aram.eaUs. arul this sl.de is ahvns 
(‘\})ressl\' (l(signd('(l as Aiam.e.in ddiis 
istheoidv instaiiK 111 wdiu h the Araniicaiis, 
geiit'i.dly s])e.ik]ng. weic* cvi'i nilcr> ol a 
( onsidei .il>l(‘ St. lie. b.ised on .111 old cirntrc 
ol civilisation .ind m wliuh w'»‘ can spt-ak 
ol any eiu 1 oachment ol the Ai.im.eans 
on tlh jiolilnal held ol w'oild hisloiN 
D.imasi Us owed this advantage to its 
situation, which haig jiroteclcd it from 
the attacks (jl Assyi i.i. f )n tin* other hand. 

It lay the ne.iiest ol all the centres ot 
civilisation to the pLinis , and its im- 
pcMtance consistc'd then, as now, in its 
pcruhai posit ion as the starling })(>int oi the 

_ caravan loidi* tliiough the 

Damascus 1 r^ 

Syrian desert. Damascus w’as 

thus the emporium ot the 
Arabi.in and Babylon lan trade 
wath Syria and Palestine. It was tlierelore 
the great city in Syiia w'hich was first 
exjKised to the attacks of the Aramcean.s 
invading from the plains, and it thus first 
fell into their hands. Even among the Tell 
el-Amarna letters a short despatch to the 
Egyptian court speaks ol a menacing ad- 
vance of Aramaean hordes ; it is not clear 
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Syria's 
Greatest City 
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from wh.it tlu*v came, bill tiu' wnter^ 
must have l)een srilh'd somewhere m 
Syrian tiantory 1 he adwinr ‘ oi lh(‘ 
Arama'ans and then siu cesses in this 
district are lurtlit'i jitools oi tiu* iacl 
that to the south oi Damasiais m tlu' 
time ol Saul and David there was a 
small Aiam.'LMii state in Soba, and also, 
« - slii‘tchm. 1 ^ rii^^ht up to Isia'‘htisli 

cenc teiiitoiv, thi' stab' ol (leshui, 

sa om s Absalom luod ni bau’sh- 

Banishment ^ i. . .1 . * 4 

merit hut lliesi* states at- 
taint'd no position ol impoi l.iiice, noi 
did tlit'v endiiK' loi loni; It is indei'd 
a piobable toniet'luie to assotiali* iht' 
its(M)i I )amas( Us uiult'i sui h cii cumsl.int t's 
with its (('(upalion b\ tlie Aiama'.ins 
A('(ordin,L; to tin- \ lew the (‘inpiie ol 
Damasriis would lank lioiii hist to last as 
a cit'.ition ol th(‘ Aiama'aiis, md m.iv, 
bom till' standpoint ol jiolitu'al develo)>- 
mi'iit, be lej^ai (It'd as tlu* lot us til Xi.im.ean 
histoi \ 

'rill' fust ri'leieiut's to the emjnre are 
hmrid in th(' ihbie Aiioidin^ to these 
m the tiiiK' ol Solomon K’e/on son ol 
l:)l-\ada, threw oil the \oke ol his lord 
Hatl.id-e/er, kuv^ ol Zobah seized Damas- 
cus, and tlii'iK e like D,i\id liom Hebion. 
increased his jiower Zob.ih must thu'> 
have been a lentie ol the Aiam.Laus who 
had piessed on at;ainst .'s\'iia Ihi'in'inpa- 
tion ol D.im.Lst Us would aiioidin^K 
be the next st.Lt;e m tlieii .uKanie, as will 
as then .greatest sui i ess m this u'i^ioii 
kezon is said to ha\t' bt'i n i out iiiu.dh’ 
at wai with Solonioii (j.ililei* .md the 
distrii t east ol Joid.m .iie hiiiieloith .1 
const. int objei t ol lonteiition betw'een 
D-amas('us and Israel, The Ihbie mentions 
othei kiiii^s ol Dain.i^i Us , the tiaditioii 
is uni ertain, howexer, and the n.imes 
are corrupt It is most jnob.ible that we 
liave 111 them the nt'\t tw’o kin^s, the fust 
ol wdiom is e.Llled b\ the Ihbie He/ion, 
and may w'ell h.i\e bet 11 n. lined liazael ; 
he W’as lollow't'fl b\ \ ,ib-]\immon, or 
The Rise hab-el, but nothin^,; beyond tlu'ii 
names IS know'll. In the jiei lod 
n. ^i^lter then successor Iht-idri, 
the Ih'n-hadad ol the Biblical 
narrative, our accounts aie more cojnous 
Damascus under him, about cSS5 844 b.c 
comes into prominence as the le.adm^^ state 
in Syiia. In the year 854 h.(\ Bir-iclii wais 
attackc'd by Shalmaneser II. On this 
occasion the latter enumeiates the states 
ciepemdent on Damascus, which had been 
forced to supply tioops, as follows . 
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Hamath, Israel undei Ahab, Moab and 
|ud.ih .lie included as bein^ dt'pendenl 
on Israel, and lulom, m its turn, dependent 
on Judah — the North Phienician stati's 
to the 1101 th ol (h'bal, Ammon, and 
Kue, or (hlicia, m l.ict a list ol vassals 
wdiith lepit'sents .in empire sui'li as cannot 
beshowm to have evei existed tht're belore. 
'I he battle at Kaikai did not lesult m any 
success lor Sh.ilmani'st'i JM]uaIlv Iruitless 
weie till* attenijits 111 his next expeditions 
to deleat this wmmi.n d ol Syria So lou^i^ 
as D.imascu^ w.is not subdued. Assyn.i 
(ould not ^et a liim looting theie W'hile 
this w.is the < .isi , it was uujiossiblc loi any 
status in those let^ioiis to sid(‘ w'lth Ass\ na 
t‘\en it the\ washed to, lor the\' w'eie alw.U’s 
exposed to the attack ol Dam.i'-i us so 
soon as the \ss\ii.in .inu\ w.is withdi.iwn. 
We tan tiaie this i.u t in the histoi\ ol 
IsKK'l riie issue now .ilw.iN’s tiiiiis on the 
(juestion whethei .\ssyiia 01 D.im.iscus 

should be suppoited, .md this ipiestioii 
coiitiimed to mllueuei' the jiolii y ol the 
sin.iller si.ites until D.im.isi us w'.is t.ikeii 
by ric;l,it h-pili'sei 

W'e luu^t re^.iid tlii* iiiiie.ised ’piavi'i ol 
Dam.isi Us wliK h W(‘ now lust notii'i' ,is 

„ , , due to Bii-idii h.\en in latt'i 

Powerful 1 , , 

. \e.irs he .md Ills successoi 

„ H.i/ael welt' taken b\ th(> 

Damascus 


„ , , due to Bii-idii I'At n in latt'i 

Powerful 1 , , 

. \e.irs he .md Ills succt'ssoi 

„ H.i/ael welt' taken b\ tht> 

Isi.u liti s as t\ J>< s ol tin- ^le.it- 
nt'ss ol D.i'u.is( us .\mos (t .t) mentions 
the p.ilat t's ol l>t‘n-ha(lad as sii^n-* ol tht' 
tlourishinii jiow’ei ol tin st.ite, whiih then 
loi lilt' l.ist time w.'is Intel It'i me: m the 
histoi\ ol Isi.ie] Dam.isi ns is not .ilhitlt'd 

to bt'loit' Shalm.mt'sei But w'e nia\', 

peihaps ^.itht'i bom the siltaite oi Aslmr- 
nasiip.il on his w’a\ to B.itiin, and bom 
the road whith he tht'u t(»ok, tli.it the 
t'lnpiie ol Bn-idii .iheinly t'xisted .it that 
tune, .md that tht' Ass\iians .i\oidt'd an\ 
collision w'lth it hoi this leason he did 
not exti'iid his moci'inents be\ond Jkitini, 
.md did not m.irch buthei soutlnvaid into 
Phd'nici.i , wath the exception ol Arvad 
he mentions no tiibutar\ PhtL'iiiiian 
stales, beyond a few' wdiith Sh.almaneser 
does not enumt'iate as vass ils ol D.imasciis. 
It IS })ossible that here .ilso a critical state 
ol alfaiis may have existed. In any case 
lie avoiderl an attack on thi' hinterland 
OI (*yen a demand lor tribute fiom it ; 
this may aciount also foi his silence .as 
to Israel —thi'n, |)eiha])s, iindi'i* Ornii — 
which was tiibutary to Damascus, while 
I'yre, lor exam|)li', pays tribute to Assyria. 
The Bible tells us — m 2 Kings viii. — 
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of the death of Bir-idri ^ ^ ^ 

111 one of the narratives, \ > / 

ot the prophet Fhsha, f jSTV / m 
hnt in a way whicli jf • 

does not make it clear '^1 J 

what ] martins successor j 
Hazael played in the i I ill jr^/ " 

matter. This chanf^e / /U \ w|; 

of monarchy is cleaily 

connected with the tall ^ 

ol the house of Omn ^ 

-tliat IS, ol the ^leat 

Yahve movement m ' 

Israel and Judah, whif h 

had brought J(‘liu to 

the throne. Since Jehu 4 ^ 

(jinckly submitted to ^ ^ 

As^y^a, it may be HITTI' 

('oncluded that Assyria untransiau 

had a hand in the revolution, which she 
fostered in thehojie ot wtsdveiim^ an (‘ueiny 
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AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN HIEROGLYPHS 
This Carcheinish inscription, like all other Hittite inscriptions, has not been deciphci ed 




sh(‘ could not subdue in tlie field, 
may also, perhaps, have 
(()urt(*d Assyria in order 
to secuie his throne, but, 
soon as he was km^^ of 
Damascus his interests 
demanded lesistance to 
Assyria and an attempt 
to recover his old jiower 
We therefore find him 
at once, m 842 B.c., at 
war with Shalmaneser. 

Hut a vast difference is 
now jierceptible, which 
shows how Assyrian 
di])lomacy had carried 
out Its task. While 
under Bir-idri the 
vassal princes were 
always mentioned, huth 


HITTITE HIEROGLYPHS FROM ALEPPO 
An untranslated inscription representing a distinct Hittite dialect, 

which she Hazael now stands .done , and while the 
an (‘uemy Ass^nans had alw.iys hitherto been ii‘- 

])iilse(l, tlie\ arlvanc(‘d this 
time ii^ht into tlu* terri- 
Danirjscus itsc'lf. 

X and Hazael was forced 
to defend himself m the 
(a (a[)it.il. The other Strom; 

”^‘i| '"mi plaies weie natnially not 

rV® C- v5'^J ‘Mptnred : Shalmanesei 

'^>>4 'u ''as obli^;(‘(l to conti'nt 

W^<d ll'invll \Mlli l.uiiii; waste 

1 sV, '’1’''^ country in 

'*"■ i*";' Assyrian 

M >• fashion I'he expeditum of 

\ss\iii renounced 
‘1-' anyfnitlun 

effoit.s to n^ieh ht'r c'oal 
:i. H.i'atl A disastions time now dawiu^d for the 





mi- 





INSCRIPTION IN HIGH RELIEF FROM CARCHEMISH 
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states — Israel nmong the mi m her— which 
nu*an\\hiU‘ Ihid loiiicd Assyria, for H.i/ael 
to siil)]ii,L’:ate tlu'iii ()iiC(‘ mole. 
Iheir jiositioii was tlu^ mou* iinenviablcs 
siiic(* a leiu'wal oi submission to their 
old lord implied a deleidion lioin the lu'w 
loid. whose \ t“nf;(“ane(‘ was then to br 
(Invaded. Tht‘y wt‘U‘ thus j)lae(‘d ludwi'en 
Israel Israelite histoiy 

n shows us till' distiess to whieli 

e ween state was lediieud, and the 

Two Fires jMVserxed the lecol- 

lection ot it wht'u it makes Idisiia bewMil 
the evil which lla/ael would biin^ upon 
Israel 

Tlu' siiccessoi of Ha/ael must h<i\e 
bt*('n Mail, who is lamilMi to us tiom the 
insci it)tion^ of Adad-iiiiaii III , tin* 
Hible in 2 Km^s \ni 2 ^^, apjx'ars to 
mention him also undei the name l>t*n- 
lia^la 1 He h.id bc'en a-jam attaeked b\' 
Assyiia. and li.id submitted attei a 
su;i;(‘ of Damasdis 'lhioiu;h this tlu* 
othei \assals of As-^viia at hast <’n|o\(“d 
p' tUW amom^ them IsMel '\ Ik* de ( a<len('(‘ 
of the Ass\ nan powei aftei Adad-miaii 
had on((‘ moie j,;iven D.miase m .i fioe 
liand In 77 ; W(' ha\e cwideiu'e of a n<wv 
I'vpc'dition iinde-i ^liahuanesoi HI., then 
nothin!,^ more Ir.ms'piK'^ as to Damascais 
until 1 i^lath-j)iU '(M W iipjx ai s to U'sume 
.md to ( oiu hide the sli u;;ele 

must see* the suc( essoi of Mail m 
'Pab-cd whom the Ihbli' m Kaiah \n (», 
nanu's as the lather ol Ki‘/on . nothini; 
fiiithei i' known of him With his son 
and su( ( essor, f\e/on, we ha\eon(\‘ mou* 
a lditiomd souues of mfoim.ition W e‘ 
find him in y ne , on the hist .ippe.u- 
anee ol I i^latli-pilesei I\' , still .imoni; 
tlu* tiibute pa\'eis I hit soon .dteiwanls 
h(‘ nwolted, and at the same time, b\ 
contriviiu^ the U'bellion in Saniaiia, wlm h 
causc'd the f<Lll of Pekahiah, th<* son ol 
Manaluan, who w'as Io\.i! to Assyiia. he 
laised his jiartisan Pt^kali to the* tliione. 
WV tlien hnd th(' two to^M thei in 7;5 nc. 
Final before' the' ;,^<ites of Jerusale'in 

e .. (Isa vii.) atteniptin;:: to over- 

sukj«g»hofi , ... 


° Assyiia, and hojx'd with its 

aiel te) t^ain Israel. Hut m the* very next 
year Tiglath-pile'ser ajipcared in Palestine, 
subiui;ated Phihstia, ovei threw’ Pekah in 
Samaria in 7 p; B c ., and besiefijed and 
cat)tured Damascus m 77,2 B ('. Rt*zon 
lost his throne and his hie. and 
Damascus became an Assyrian province. 
Thi.s virtually completed the subjuga- 
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thiow Ahaz, w^ho adhere*d to 


lion oi .Syiia, sine'e no further resistance 
ol a se'rious natiiie was possible*. 1'he 
r(‘belhe)n e)f la’ubidi ol Hamath, w^hicli 
h.ul hltlu'lto suj)poi te-el Assyiia, was 
(Msilv sn])])ie*ss(*el by Sargon. Syria after 
that time* was lule'd by Ass\iian governors, 
01 fe'ueLil loids, who we'ie* unable to follow 
out .in\ indepemdi'iit policy oi thcMr 
own 

Tlieie new’ci was a Syrian civilisation m 
the sense in which we* spe'ak of a Haby- 
lonuin or k.gyptian emlture*. Ilistoiy has 
show'll us how Syria, l\mg l'(‘l\ve(*n the 
two giesii zeines oi e ivihsalion, w'as almost 
always sub|e*ct to their infliK'iu e Such 
mv e'stigatioiis, as w.is the* ease* with 
the* pohtie'al history, j)i(*^(*nt fai gieatei 
diiriemltie's than m the* le'gion ol the 
Kuphiatean empue*s, sine t* a s\sti*m e)f 
]H*tH states has ahvays pie\aile 1 in Sviia, 
whii h iende*is it haid fe)i the* hisieiiian te) 
aele»pt a e e)mj)ie*he'n ave view, e*\e*n it l.e* 
we*ie* siiffK ie*ntl\ aeepiailltel with the* 
ne* e*ssary ele*lails He’.e* t liei <*'01 e, w e must 


e e>nie*nt e)Ulse*l\ e‘s fe)i the* piese*nt W ith ase ei 
taming ise)Kite*d fae is e)l whiehehanee* has 
mle)ime*d us At the* same* time* we* posse*ss 


Civilisation 
That is S.ill 
Obscure 


111 the* me)nume*uts e)n Sviian 
se)il the* pi e)'lue t ie)ns e)f a < i\ il- 
isation the* liisleu y e>f wine h is 
emlv 1 e*gmning te) be* ie‘\e*ale‘il 


te)us The* e*' ploi e‘i loeeks v\ ith longing e*\’e*s 
at t he* se>-e .die* 1 “ Hit f lie* ” hie* e)g]\ j)lis, m 
whie h .m lie ie*as)ng niimbe*i ot iiise 1 iptions 
aie* he*ing femnd 1 he* mate'ii.ds aie* as ye*l, 
e e)mj).ii at ive*l\ sj)e*aking, insiiftie ie*nt te) 
fuinish a key totlie*ii ele*; ipheime'iit, which 
a mole* <'e)pie)Us su])i)l\ e)l spi*e linens 01 the 
ells o\e‘iy e)l a le'iigthy bilingual iidcrip- 
tieui m.iy ie‘\e*il m the* futiiie* We* e .m 


ea'iiionsti.ite* that the* systt'in ol waiting 
emiple)ys the ^.ime lundaine'ntal neitieins as 
the* cune*ife)i m ehai.icters .md the* hie*]o- 


glyphs, the n\iiin piinciple* hemg the 
empleiyment oi sepai.ite* signs ie)i the 
syll.ible .likI le)i eirdinary Kle*.is , but a 
simj)le e e)nje*ct in e* might h.ivt* eledue ed that 
iie)m the nu'u* nunibei of the wa'itte*n e har- 


acters. Only tlieir outward foims, tliere- 
fore, aie cle*ar te) us as ^et, and these show', 
ajiart from then shape, a iundamental 
distuictiejn from the)se oi Egyf)! and 
Habylemia While the Egyptians or 
Babylonians scrate h or emt the writing 
into the material, the greater niiml er of 
the llittite* inscriptions which w^* at 
])re ent t)ossess aie executed m high relief 
upon the stone. It is idle to sjieculate 
as to the origin of this custom from the 
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( t)nipajalively lair (io( uinenl^ which ha\e 
lu‘on lound on a loirij^n soil . hut, since 
the incised cuinatorm wilting is the repro- 
diK lion oi w'lial W'.is oiigin.dly s(r:il(hed 
()i jmj)res^ed on ( la^ , tin* iiwiase usage 
ninsl point to a ddhaiMit origin It is, 
indtM'd, a jioint to he cohskU'KsI that w'e 
li.i\(‘ as yet to do only with inonnnKMits 
t'ograN i‘d with this hieroglyphic rharactei , 
siinj>l(‘ documents, ( oi resjionding to tin* 
Bal)\ Ionian (da\ tablets and our waiiten 
p.l])(M^, with w’hicli th(‘ waiting originated, 
aie w. lilting, loi the tabh'ls lound at 
I’ogha/ Koi, including tht‘ natiM* llittit«‘ 
te\ls W'llhout ('\( ep- 
1 inn cinplov tile 
Ihihc loin. in s 1 1 a- 
h.ii \ 1 1 is w'oi I }i\ 

nt n )te that ill • 

I \ If ()1 tin old( 1 
Aiain.un ins(ii])- 
1 1' Ills <11 I Kill soil 
nu els iis 111 1 hose <)1 

I lie eight li < t nt in \ . 

W lllh . ( n the nlli( 1 
hail 1 the ()ld( st in- 
•>( I ijilK n lound on 
( an 1 . nile soil t In 

1( ol King M» sha 
ot Moah the (Oil- 
ti nij>oi ai \ ol ( )nn i 

s( I at( Inal upon t h 
d( 11 it we .lie to 

I I ( ognisi in 1 lie 1.1 1 1( I 

.he .nlliKine ol 
I > .1 I) \ 1 o n 1 .1 1 11 (1 

\s^\ I KI it ]s ( le.ii 
I h it th ' Hit t Ite 
( nstoin ( out ininal to 
« 'jiei .lie in .1 (list 1 K t 
OIK e o( t njned h\ th ■ 

Khet.i As we h.i\e 
.iiiead\ stall’d, the 
t .iblets dis( ()\ el c'd .it 

Bogh.i/ Koi 
piobabh' iuniish ns w ith ex ideiK e on 
whiih we in.iy decide the thsputed 
(jiK’stjun .IS to the oi igin an 1 d.at(‘ ol 
tlu'se hieioglyplnc nis( rijilioiis, w'liK'h an* 
iisu.dly ic'g.iided .is ])ioduct.s ot the Hittite 
( ivihsation 

(iiantcsl that the Hittite culture exer- 
cised an mihiencc' which tor a time mate hed 
that of the olh(‘r bank ot th(‘ Ku])hrate,s, 
this wall ha\e showai its(*l1 m many achiexe- 
ments of civilised hte wdnch are as yet 
unknown to us. We ixrssess perha])s an 
important testimony of this in the mina 
of Carchemish. whicli was distinguished by 


the Assyrians from tlnar national one It 
is not, mdi‘i‘d, I'st.abhshed wOndher that 
WMs a waaght .idojitial liorn tlu’ Hittites. 
But it su( h W'.IS the ( .ise, this alone’ wanild 
indicate' .1 t.ii -le.K lung inllueiue ol the' 
Hittite sjinit upon ti.ide .iiid busline's 
trails, K tions , and indeeel ev cai on tlu' ( on- 
ditions ol till' tenure ol the soil h'lom this 
it W'ould u'snlt that not only a dominant 
scM'tion ot the Syrian jiopnl.ation ie}Ke- 
seiiled the Hit tite str.iin, but that m reality 
a jiojiulation h.ul d(‘\ (‘loped w'hu h }ire- 
s(‘e\ed its n.ition.il ( hai ac teiistu s, and 
under the c hangc* i i onditions ol hie in their 
iK'.v honi'* (ontinued 
to deselop mde- 
jcMidcaith It. in art, 

winch exisle 1 theie 
onl\ toi th(‘ ])()wei tnl 
.m l ruling ( lassc’s, 
.and w.is 1o^t(‘ (‘d tor 
lh(‘m .iloiK', had 
( omp.M ,iti\ (‘l\’ little' 
to do with the 
snboi dinale se'itioiis 
ot till' ])eoj)le, the 
nniM'is.il .ido])tion 
.md ie<ognition e^ en 
b\ the' late'r Assyri.m 
inlc'is ol the' Hittite 
wt'ights anil measine'^ 
show th.it the jxipnla- 
tion ot Syii.i m .ill its 
(l.i>s(‘> must ha\e 
be'e'ii Hit tile', or pel - 
nu'.ite'd with Hittite 
e iistoms This would, 
beside- t.illymeNery 
ie'>j)('('t wath what w'e 
.lie as \et able to 
.isieat.iin .is to tlu' 
lehgioiis conditions 
We have not leg.iided 
the' conepiest liy the 
Kh.itti as the fust 
appearane'i' of “Hittite'” pi'opli's m Syria, 
ami we may assume lh.it, both with them 
and alter them, othe'i kindied n.itions 
settled thi'ie ddie eonquest ol .Syria, 
evidence ot which wa' be'gm to see' m the 
'J ell ol-Amarna letteis, was one undiTtaken 
by a gu'.it st.ate, w'hie h h.id its sc'at and 
the central point oi its civilis.ition and 
])owa‘r m Asia Minor. It thus difiered 
little from the Assyrian conquest two 
centuries Liter ; just as this did not give 
Syiia an Assyiian pojiulation, so that of 
the Kheta, or Khatti, did not make the 
country ” Khattian” dowm to the plain of 
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THE MOABITE STONE 


Tljis stele of Mesh.1, king tif Moab, is the oldest 
inscription found on Canaanite soil it is cut in the 
\yj]| stone, while Hittite inscriptions are m high relief. 
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the Cronies. The actual result was onl}" 
a military occupation of the country and its 
impoverisiimcnt ny officials. If, theielore, 
we may conclude that the jiopulation even 
of the ninth and later centuries b.c. con- 
tained an admixture of the earlier Hittile 
elements, we must equally see in it the 
result of occurrences which precedtMl and 
followed the conciuest. Out ol 
I -- the countless waves ol this ^^leat 

ins'*rU* iiTirnijj^ration that ol the Khatti 
represents only one, possibly the 
most far-reachuif^ in its effects Imt not 
for that reason the most Listing. Similar 
migrations ol homogeneous tribes which 
inundated tlie empire ol tlie Khatti in its 
original home, and gave it a new popula- 
tion, mu^t have also affected the Syrian 
roncjuc'.t'* of th(' Khatti. So soon as a 
foreign power ceasivl to hold m subjection 
the separate countries which weu“ ruled 
by then nati\e jirmccs or govt‘inors, the 
rc'sult immediately lollowc^d that these 
hithcMto dejxmclent countries constituted 
so many small “ kingdoms ” which wagc‘d 
war with each othei 'I'he result ol the 
Khatti conquest was a “ Hitticising ” ol th(‘ 
country m so lar as the countiy was 
open to the advancing tribes. 

The same conditions prevailc'd when 
the Arama-ans a little later advanced 
Ironi the south. The result ol this contest 
betwc'cm the* two great movements which 
here crossed each otlu'i 's path was a ])opii- 
lation m a i n 1 y 
\ramiean m the 
^outh, a mixed 
population in the 
centre, and a 
p redominant 1 y 
Hittite one m the 
north. 1 1 w a s 
oiganised in sejni- 
rati‘ pedty states, 
which renitiined 
independent until 
conquered by As- 
syria, a power as 
strong as that ol 
the Khatti. 

Such conditions 
3ould not dev'eloj) 
any true Syio- 
Hittite culture. 

The state of 
things wa> too prc'carious, and revolu- 
tions followt'd teo rajiidlv to allow any- 
thing peculiar to the Syrian soil to be 
formed which might be compared with the 
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HITTITE KING AND A WARRIOR 
From the remains of Senjirli, Northern Syria 


Babylonian civilisation. All, therefore, 
that we })()s>>(‘ss of the procluctions ot 
“ Hittite " art is very rude. Ol course, 
an unimportant provincial town like 
Saiu’al, or vSeiijiih, to which we owe the 
oldest sculj)tuivs, eamint be rc'garded as 
determining the extent ot Hittite achieve- 
incnts on Syrian soil. 

VVe may exju'Ct to f n 1 a gen une Syro- 
Hittite ait m ('anhemish, which renui’n'Ml 
toi the Icmgcst pcTiod the most iloiiiishin 
seat ol the Hirtites. Indeed, a huge 
number ol monuments luive been dis- 
coveied thcTc, but nut sufficient to enable 
us to pass a final judgment ii])(.)n Hittite 
ait. 1 hose* bi ought to Europe' are' lor the 
most jairt tragmeiits eai wdiieh all tliat is 
piestmwd is the ln^CIlptlon ; other sculp- 
tuK'd shibs u'erc' not ri'inovecl lioin the* 
meiiin 1 during the e'\e avaticiiis eui the 
site, .ind they aie* still to be see-n aboM* 
the soil They me lude* re*j)resent<ition^ ot 
Iwe) Hittili' gods. Ihe* liguu’ 
e)l a Hittite* goddt'ss, and 
the* like. W'e can summarise 
brielly the* productions ol 
Aiam.ean skill I'lie* einly spt'cumeiP. 
mde-eel, te) be* e'onsielei eel are* the* se ulj)- 
tures e)t the last jieiiod eil Sam’ab 
Serijiili, the* statue oj tlu* gexi Hadad, 
the statue* eit Panammu, .mil tlie* rehe'E 
e)l the ])ala('e c'ii*e {e*ei b\ his sou Hai-sui 
just as the exeeutieaT ot the writing in 
iiigli rebel unit. lies that eil the* Hittile's 
Iie'ie* again harelly 
an\ thing eingin.d 
Is lo be* ioune’ 

It it weie* not 
th.it Ar.imaic 111 - 
seri])tu)ns aie cut 
e)ii them the\ 
w'ould !)(* include'd 
wulh llie lest as 
men]\ Hittite* 
We* liave htth* 
else that is 
Aiamaau , noth- 
ing actually Iroin 
a soil w'hich was 
meire purely Aia- 
maan tljau the 
Sa n’al ot the 
eighth century 
T he Ai anueans 
display but small 
capacity to produce indei)cndent re*sults m 
culture and intellectual achicvememts. 
Just as the Arab hveei on the powers 
of Byzantium an 1 Persia, so they lived 
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A HITTITE CASTLE IN ANCIENT SYRIA 
A leconstructiOTi, from ifinniiis at Senjirli. Northern Syria, of a brick castle of the Syro-Hittites. 


on ttiosr ()l thf l)<il)\l()n ans. Assyiuris 
<in'l Hittit(‘s. 

St'iijirli, lilt' oiiK min'd pVirt' in Syrui 
\Nlii('h liiis hilht'ilo ])t‘t'ii tlioi oiiglilv 
c'xta\alt'd. lias given ns inlonnation as 
to lilt* au'hitectiirc, sinn* it has tiaiis- 
mil It'd It) ns the liirm ol a inidgal. or 
(Msilt' 'Fins, lioni heing tht* (t'ntrt' and 
jilatt' oi u'lngt' ol an oiigmally open 
settlement, lu'caine latt'r the nnelens 
ol <1 w.illt'd eity The inllnenet' ol Biihylon 
IS notit'-'aMe in lilt' choice ol brick as the 
bnilding in.itt'nal It would be j>reniatnre 
to lorni lioiii this out' building any 
opinion ol the construction ol the rich 
and jxiweilnl Syiiaii towns, the diflerent 
( ('Titles ol civilisation ('archemishor Hiera- 
])olis, Ale])po, Hamath, Damascus, etc. 

It would be still more lash to attempt 
to lormnlate tlu* Aramit'an ideas ol lailh 
and religion, A lew names ol deities in 
later tradition comjiiise nearly all that 
conlfi serve as a basis lor such speculation. 
The Arama'an chaiacttM'istu s an* most 
stiongly maiked in Southern Syria, owing 
to the com])aratively weaker influence of 
the Hittites, which the old Canaanite 
hie of the second Semitic migration had 
snccesslnlly resisted. The ideas of 
ranaanites and Aramieans may, indeed, 


be assumed \/ith some ])robabihty to have 
been ongmally identical, and the question 
IS mainly one of different n mies for 
simiiai religious conceptions Thus, in 
vi(‘w ol the traditions ol a time which 
had no longt'i any conijirehension of the 
old stratih(,ation ol the jieojiles and their 
diffeient chai acteristics, we arc hardly 
m a ])osition to single out anything as 
jieculiarly Aianuean. If, even at the 
lienod ot the eighth century B.c., traces of 
the ( anaanite languagt' can be ])roved to 
havf' existed in the district ot .Senjirli, we 
must also rt'gard tht' lew names ol gods in 
the inscri])tions lound there as a ('anaanite, 
and therefore jire-Arannt'an, inheritance 
w’hich was not affected by the inter- 
mediate rule of the Hittites. At the same 
time, it IS of course to be remembered 
that loreign influence must have made 
it sell felt m great centres of culture 
sooner than in remote provincial towns. 
Thus the divine name El is clearly common 
to Canaan ites and Aramaeans. Rekab is 
originally Canaanite, and is lound in 
Southern J udah. (Duly Hadad, whose cult 
IS jiroved to have been the most important 
in Damascus, may be Aramaean ; his 
Canaanite iiame was Ramman. or Rimmon. 
the god of weather and fertility. 
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PHCENICIA AND CANAAN 


r HE sliij) ol huv] wliK'li IS l)Oun(lc(I l)y 
tlio ^\iMn dis<'rt an 1 the* (ham ot 
Antil<'l)aiiiis on tlu* last, and \)\ tin* Mt‘di- 
IciiaiuMn on tlio Wv'sl, li.is n *V(‘i hocn Ili<“ 
homo ol .1 hnt.it nnifu'd kinj^thiin. Px-nr* 
(hioth moiintaimais and mloist^t led |)\ 
till' two stu'ani^ wIikIi use m th** tviitio 
and .lit' ot no inij'oi t.im o ioi t ommunn a* 
tlio Oiontes iioni south to noitli, 
and tilt' loid.iii lioiii noith to stuith, it 
novel al»lo to .idvamo lai l)o\ond tht' 
tanton.il s\stom natm.d to hihhlaiitls and 
w.is <d\\a\s hmdt'iod l>v the s\sit‘in ot 
j)ett\ stall's d ho sea, indt'ed, .illoid'd 
a natnial hihh-niad ot tommoitt' toi tlu' 
towns on the toast . hut thesi' lat kod the 
hintt'iland, wliuh would ha\o ofltietl tlu 
re(|uisitt' tt'iiitoiN loi <i laihoi pojmkition 
Pont on tlt'Vt'lopnr; a hihhoi 1 1\ ihsation. 
d'hoy wa'H' thus pKaiiptod tioni the hist 
to txtond then power ht vond the 
sea, and the nioit' so sint o tht\ 

, w'oio haul piossed in the 

The Need , ' , 

ro.M Iw a siKtossuni ol lu'w 
of Oversea i . n i i . 

r . an 1 still iiiK )\ ihsetl natu'ns 
Expansion ,, , 

1 he tonntiv, in t ons-'tjuont o 
ol its sitn.ition hetweon the two 
(iNilisetl states on the JAiphiates and the 
Nile, must haxt'lu'en .i n.iliiial ‘li l<»i tli‘‘ 
t'lloits at oxiiaiision madt' 1 )\ both nations 
Ion, ii; hot Ol t' w'o h.iM' an\ ii'toid ol it Idle 
history ot thtse lotions vaiios aoeoitlin^ 
to the pow’t'i , whothoi nal)\ lorn. in- \ssyrian 
Ol Ehyiitian, to wliuh lht'\ woio snl))o(d 
d lu' t‘\ or-u't 111 1 iiih spt't tat lo, whioh h.is 
oontimiod troiii tlu* Hollomstu poiiod 
thioiihh the Middlt' A^o^ down tt) om 

own time, is due to the position ol tlu* 

oonntry .ind its oonlihuration, wdiudi jiro- 
vonts the loiniation ol a larho slate. 

A('( ordmi^lv m tlu' millennia ol tlu* 

dt'vel()|)nu'nt .ind lull t'xjiansion ol the 

Simu'iian .ind ol the t ontemjunai \ l^hVl>- 
tian ( iMlisations ,i popnlatum w.is si'ttled 
tlu'M' wdiu h w\is piohahh ol mi\i*d orihiii 
I hat theu' wms a ])re-Semitie eleineiit 
IS eertain \Vt' (Miinot sa\ Ih.il tlie 
]ni‘-'st‘nnti( Palestinians w'cie eonnt*el('d 
hv kiiisliij) with tilt' .Snmei utils It is most 
improbable that the Sumerian race evei 


('\tendt*d itself west of the Mest;})()tamian 
valley. Anti the jire-St mitu' eh'inents in 
Pah'stine aie (juitt* dilleii'iit fiom the pie- 
Seinitu el( riK'iits in Mesopota’iii i ddiere 
.ire elt'iiunts iri tlu' Si'initu' tnltuies ol 
both P.destiiif .md Mesttpohunui which 
must b< out tlown tt) the ]»ie-S(imtu in- 
^ habitants ol thrse lands, but 

Nature of Meoapofamui tiu'se 

Pre-Scmitic , . i .i . ^ 

, eltineiits art cviflentU ol Su- 

Influences ^ . 

ineiianoiihm in fullest me they 

art' to bt' .ist I ibetl tt) the oldt 1 inhabit.ints 
ol tht' Methtei I. lilt 'an basin, w luist* lat e is to 
be loimd m sp.im m Italy, m (iiet'ce, .and 
l)it)bably nlst) m the Ee.Nptian delta ami 
tlu* Xtirthein Aliu.m htloi il the ^hort, 
tl.iik dt)ht ht)t'f'phaht latt wdiu h is ctillet - 
lu’t'ly know’ll to Us now .is “ Mt'ditt'i r.'i- 
iit' in ” It is tt) this latt' th.it tin* dis- 
tnu tivt'iy “( .uuMintish ’ t'lemenls m the 
St'imti tultiae t)l Ikilt'stm'* must b*' 
.istiib-'tl 111 P.ilt .line as in ( rt*tt'. saeu'il 
stt.n '' and ,i.(io\es weie M'lieiated and 
moth in Ihitish ai t ha'oio'^u .d l.ibom has 

m. ide It \t'r\ pioliable that these elt'mt'nls 
ot u'liLiion aie m ( lett' ol pi t'-Ilelleiiu'. m 
P.ileslme ol pn'-St'imlu oni^m d his is 
blit .1 (ui'.tut^ left'it'mi' to ,i m'\ tilnlionary 
tliet)i\’, wdiuh eonsidei atuiiis ot spaet* 
loi bid iis to el.iboi.itt' linlhei heu'. 

]\\ t'litiuilh , tlu* Si'imtt's, w’hom wi* hnd in 
the eailit'si .i^t's ol j)t uin histoiN si'ttk'd 
in tlu' Sm.iilu' peninsula .ind jitissibly also 
m tile hii^hl.intls ol Stuilhein l^ah'stine, 
])rt'ssetl northw’.iitls. and sup])lanled in 
P.ileslnu' anti Mesojiotainui the oldt'i* m- 
h.ibitanls Heneehn w'.ii t] Seimtisetl C.i- 

n. ian, eoniu'eled by kinship wit a the i nliiiiL; 

pt'oplt' in Babyhnna, wais subjt't t to its 
_ inthu'nee and aeknowlt'di^ed its 

le st)\t'reipmty .illei ii.ileU with 

•" I - ^.11 

siibsetjiient Semitie immolations 
j)H)bably bioupht tt) PaK'simt a new^ 
stiatiiinol })o|)ul.itu)n. so tlu' Inst ot them, 
tiu' Senntu ]kib\lomans. nia\ ha\(' dis- 
ehaioed theie some })oition ol its tribes, 
luvtn it this stiatmn of tlu* })t)piikiti()n is 
inoit' tangible lor ns, sinee it is hustorieal 
in Babylonia at least, and il wv can 
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HARMSWORTH history 

WwvvVav' V\;\cvsvA xWaXv'x mVhu'uuui. 

lU uuu’h thiit tis 

vvi \vv know (»/ .i/ir tiihrs ninch 

(iU</lC(.fnn ^runi the nadh /^/ui'iucia , 

we are ^^lll w’llhout detailed accounts of 
the eivdisdlum ol Asia Minor at this riuly 
period. 

The real history ol Canaan and PalestiiK' 
begins for us with the iininigriition of the 
new inliabitants 'I'hese nations 
really d(*veloped themselves 
there iind on the soil ol that 
land sustained the part they 
})layed in the world’s histoiy. Sinee during 
this time Canaan in its peculiar way was 
comjiarativt'lv inde})end(.'nt, we term this 
group, winch alone lias giv’en a certain 
importance' to the country, the* Oanaanite. 

We ha\e assumed that this migration led 
also to the oceu]).ition ot othei countries— 

')t Halnlonia, and thus oi the whole 
Kuphiates valley -<ind not impossibly m- 
iluenet'd eaily Kgyjit In C'anaan and 
Palestine we can distinguish two sections 
of this immigiation iin older one, whi( h, 
already settled at the tune when our 
sources ot intormation aie more copious, 
had long Ix'e'n in jiossession ot the 
towns, t's])eciallv ol the sc-ajunts; and a 
younger one, winch at this very time was 
on the p )mt ol coiKpiering the* country. 

1'he toMiier is called the Idicenician, altei 
its duel rejU'csc'Titativc's ; the second, m 
conlormity with the Bible and the dell 
ebAmainn letters tlie Hebiaic group 
M'hile theieloic* we understand by the 
lormer almost all the tubes winch immi- 
grated first, and aca ordmgly settled in the 
towns and on the* sc'a toast, the latter 
com])ii^es the section winch the documents 
at our di''jiosal distinguish as still migrating 
and concjueiing, and thus opjiosed to and 
at wai with the lormer. The best known 
of these are the tubes which the Isiaelite 
national conlederatum comprised, the 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites. 

They sjioke, on the whole, the 
same' language , but the dis- 
tinction betwc'cn the two 
mam groups is noticeable by 
differences of dialect. It is not improbable 
that the red-headed Amontes were not ol 
true Semitic origin, but wt're Ik'rbers, or 
Libyans, from Africa, possibly ultimately, 
like some ot the Egyjitians, ol “ proto- 
vSemitic ” affinities. The^y then represent a 
thi d element in the land— the Libyan or 
Kabyle—as distinct both from that of 
the Mediterranean and the Semitic. 


OF THE 
<>U. lask isfolKM, 

Ilic scHIcd li!,,',,. 
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mmhiifi to ourmromtx. 77, ,s contam 

first and foremost, the inhabitants 
the towns on the coast, the Piicemcians, 
as tliey \v(mo caJIi'd by the Greeks. They 
immigrated intoCanaan proiialily Indore the 
middle of the third niiJJennnini, n.c.. and 
overran the country at first, until, pushed 
on by the masses following after them, 
they established themselves in the mari- 
time district. The kindred tribes which 
juessed on after them are tlie Canaanites 
of the Bible, whom we then find, at the 
time of the Hebrews, m the towns of the 
interior, and of whom we hear nothing 
except their struggle with the “ Hebrews.” 

The immigrating ” Phcenicians ” were 
natural Iv not a jieople under a uniform 
government and rule, but tribes which 
usiicdly pressed forward inde|)endently, 
swept on by the general stream, ] lush- 
ing and being jmshed, until the sui- 
viv'ing fragment ot them finally found in 
some })lacc r€*st and settlemeiil>. 1'here 
they distributed themselves among the 
v'aiious lortiticd towns, or the districts 
. . lying under their jirotection. 

Thus they were not the founders 
p * * ol these towns, but took over 
* what had beiui ah eady achieved 
bv the earlier ])opulati()n Tlieir destinies 
were those ot settled nations. They 
entered into alliances with eacli other 
when their method ol life brought them 
together , they sej)arated when it kejit 
them aloof. The Phamicians j)ro})er .ire 
a settled peojffe, and, as such, a ] nod net 
of tlie conditions which had forced them 
to settle permanently. Their individual 
groups did not migrate as compact units, 
and it was not until the new homes were 
reached that these combinations were 
lormed. 

We can distinguish some of these groups, 
taking them from north to .south, which 
cones j)ond m their mam features to the 
important towns. The most northerly 
ot the Phcenician states proper is Arvad. 
The towm lying to the north certainly 
belonged to it. Its exact site is known, 
and to the ])resent day letains its name, 
Kuad. The town was situated on an island, 
as are Sidon and Tyre. As we go further 
towards the south, we come on Gebal, 
or Byblos, the modern Jebeil, built on the 
mainland, with the cult and temple of the 
” Ba’alat of Gebal.” This town already 
existed before 3000 b.c., when it was 
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known to tlic Egyi)tians at the beginning of 
the twelfth dynasty as Kapuna, a name 
which It preserved. always m Egyptian. 
South of this comes Beirut, a sejiarate 
kingdom at the Tell el-Amarna j>eriod, 
afterwards usually joined to Gebal ; it is 
never mentione 1 by the Assyrians. Them 
comes Sidon, aKo originally situated on an 
island Its chief cult was that ol Astarte, 
and it contained the acknowledged national 
sanctuary ot the Pluenician tribes. Finally, 
the most southern state, Tyre, jiossessed 
the sanctuary of Melkart, Melek-kiryat, 
“ King ot the city,” who was afterwards 
imported by the Tynans into Greece as 
Melikertcs ol ('orintli More ol the coast 
was also originally in the ])oss'e>si()n ol 
kindred tribes, these, howevei. (‘ither 
did not, or could not, join the Pluenician 
tribal league. hAen in the I'ell (‘1-Amaina 
})eriod we hnd independent princes there, 
whom WT must call, a((oiding to the 
Biblical d(‘signation, “ (.'anacinites ” Ihit 
then these towns, so fai as they did not 
belong to Tyie, like Akko, I.)oi, and )alta, 
weie o(cuj)ied by the Philistines, who 
were iKd of SianilK' i.im* at all, but 
. haiiojH'an immigrants horn 

Regime of Th(‘ir (onnection 

n epen en ldi(enician l(‘agu(‘ was 

*^"*'^** thus once loi all Iriistialed 
To these laiger stilt es belotigerl the 
.sep.irate small towns. Tht'se, m part 
origm.dly occiijiie 1 by portions of the 
tribes w'hich (onquered the duel towais, 
in p.irt .‘-ubdued in the natural (oiiise ot 
atfairs or by lorce. had been comjH'lled to 
join them. Nlan\ ol these may oecasionally 
liave had their “ king,” or some other loiin 
ol .sell-government, though th<‘y nevin* 
attained any im]) 0 ] tance. 

Ol the lour states ot Arvad, (iebal, 
Sidon, and Tyre, not one ever extended it.s 
dominion beyond its ow'U coast teintoiy ; 
thus their jiosition was quite small, oi 
even insigmlicant. The most mtiuential 
of the lour wane Tyre and Sidon, and they 
were consequently alw-ays iivals. This 
rivalry led for a long j)eriod to the sub- 
jection of the one by the other — the king- 
dom of the ” Sidomans,” with its cajntal, 
Tyre. A union of all the Ph(emcians, or 
even the subjugation of the hinterland, 
was never accomj)hshed. There never was 
an emjnre of all Phoenicia. 

Only Sidon and Tyre attained any im- 
portance m the world’s history, while the 
two northern states .sank more and more 
into the background. We must not over- 


estimate, however, the imjiortance of the 
foimer ; it w'as their rejnitation which 
made them j^rominent in comparison 
with the other tw'o, rather than a con- 
spicuously jiowerful j)Osition 1 hey owe 
tins reputation to the fa( t that jirecisely at 
the time when tli(‘y a])])e.ar on the hori/on 
ol the west— that is, when they came 
„ . into touch wmh the (ireeks — 
of Sidon ^ Sidoniaii onipiro of lyre 

- ^ was m existcmce, which w'as m 
leality soinc^what sujieiior to the 
others Thus thc^ name of tiie Sidoniam 
and Tyrians is prominent altei the ninth 
and eighth centuries. Two oi three 
(enluiies jaeviously theie w'as not the 
slightest trac'e to be observed of it. In the 
Tell el-Amarna fetters in the lilteenth 
century they are all ecjually J^etty, .Sidon 
and lyre j)eih,ips more so than (iebal, 
and all alike threatened by the Aniorites, 
who had them aheady oc c u|)ied Arvad. 

Sidon mint, howewaa', have occuj)ied 
.1 jieenhai j>ositi()n. I'he ” Phrenicians ” 
w'erc' design. ited by the ncsgliliouring 
peoj>l(*s, as l)y the Kraehtes, by the collec - 
ti\(‘ name ol Sidonuins, and it is {proved 
tli.it they must have so called themselves, 
since the same a})})c‘ll.ation is louncl among 
thc‘ ('iit‘eks ot tht‘ oldest pe’ lod in Homer, 
.ind the kings ot the united kingdom of 
Tyic and Sidon boie the title ” King of 
the Sidomans ” 'J'his does not imply 
meiely thc‘ inhabit. ints ot .Sidon, but the 
entiH* j)CH.)ple, so tar as it w.is then a 
coheic'iit wiiolc* That designation shc)W.s 
that Sidon must ha\ e assumed a command- 
ing jKisition, which, in conlorimty wuth 
these conditions, c .m haw been only that 
ol a umvcis.illy acknowlc'dgcd federal 
s.inttuary This ])ositic)n is cleaily demou' 
strated in the \eiieration which wiH' shown 
to the sanctuary ot Sidon, the' lamous 
tcm})le of Astarte ; it w^as lor the Pheem- 
c lans somewdial the same as Delos or 
Dodona w\as tor (ireek races. Thi> did not 
lead to any jiohtieal siqu emacy any more 
_ « than in (irc'cce tlie common 

The Famous of certain states to 

orSidoT ^ certain deity meant the re- 
cognition by them all ol any 
political sujrremacy ol the slate in wdio.se 
territory the common sanctuary lay. On 
the contrary, the only case ot a jHumanent 
subjugation of a considerable tiact of the 
coast, which we shall have to notice, 
originated with Tyre. 

The accounts ot the earliest times 
arc more than scanty. The traditions 
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v/itli the I^liarnoli IcMlers written in 
cuiieilorm ( haiM( lers. 

While the “ ranaanit(‘ ” riiU‘ in Baby- 
lonia was bcin^^ endeJ by the Kassites, 
K^vpt was 111 revolt a/^"ainst tl.e barbaiiaii 
Hyksos , jiiid the h^xinmI ot prosjUM'ity 
iiidiieed the Pliaraoh^ to lum (h(‘ii .ittiii- 
lion to Pale>tni(\ wliidi the Kassit(‘s, wIh) 
met lh(‘ o|>posilioii ot th(‘ bands jin^ssiniLr 
joiwaid troin Asia Miiioi, had b(‘en 
to l('i\e to its There now 

1 (‘;^nns tilt' |»e!H)d ol tilt' Jilf^vptian iiilt' 
^\liith w.is loiimled b\’ lilt' kin.^N ot tie' 
-'i,i;h(('''nth (hna^tv, ntitablv 'riiothnn's 
111 ., and la >t(‘ 1 loi a loni," tinit' 

I lelft !i’ sii(i(‘,^oi. Xmcnoj'his HI. 


attitude towards ICgvjit. 'riiere are letters 
troni cdl the places their:* as tai as the 
smithcrn frontiei of tht* ('ountiy. All 
theM* lelteis ait* wnttt'ii in ciineitorm, 
anti (oinpt)sed in a lanj^nai^e whuh may 
l'(‘ tl(‘s(_rib(‘fl as l>abv Ionian .idapted to 
Phrenit'i.in, .i hn|.^na Iranca whuh em- 
])l()\ed tilt* Ihdiyltjiiian xotabnlaiy, but 
oltt'n moflt'lltsl it on tht' laws ol Pluenician, 
anti (onstrufted nt'W' Itiinis, ])ai tirulaily 
in tht' tonpif^Mtion t)l the \eil). w hit h is 
\eiv thslintt iioin the 1 ).d»vh)nian. 

W't* art* now t out t*: nt'd t hielly with those 
state-^ t)nl\ — ainon^ tht' n’linht'i H‘pie- 
s'*ntetl in tilt' It'tlers —-W hit'll lit' to tht' wt'^t 
ol I ebantm aiui luitlit'i tt) the .tuilh in the 



,'H(r:NlCItVN TOMTS AT / -’VAD AFTER CHALDEAN MODELS 


I wo( hapt'l-lonibs in the Fha'int inn ccmeteiy at Arvad, with the Chakla'aii round towei and cupola Lik'' the pictnre'- 
on opposite paK'"', the above wis obtained by the official Fieiich inissioi* to Plurnu la under Ernest Renan in l.sbJ 


ant] I\ . wt' li.iNt' in the 'I't*!! <*1- \in.ii na 
K'Ut'is (lit* mo^t tiuslwoithy tloi nnit'iits 
as to the (ontlilitm til Palestine iintlt'i 
tht' h'L^N’pliaTi nilt', and wt' can b\ ihtii 
aid ])i(luit' It) onisrUt*^ lilt' slate t)t tht* 
<t)unti\ in the sci ond nnllenniinn, the 
'la into whith tht' iinnnjj-i ation ol tht' 
setond t)i I lebi t'w , t^i t)U}) ol th.t' ( anaanilt' 
liopulaiitm tails \\\' jxisst'ss somt* ;o») 
ot sin h it'Mt'is, whit h welt' st'iit i)\ piintts 
t)t S\i’.a aiul Palt'siiiu* tt) tlu' Phaiaoh t)i 
hisottKi.ils All (oiinliies, so lai as they 
at kn()W'lt'dj.;t' 1 lilt* lr;;vptian su/t'iainty, 
lit' re])ies('ntt'd in the collect mu The 
niosl noithein country, con csj^ondinf; to 
he d’stiK't ot Alt'])])o, is Nnkhashshi, 
''Inch luunl.iintnl a \eiv inth'jH'ntlent 


t<'intt)r\ t)l tht' snbsi'.pient kiniuloin ol 
Isiael W'e will l'.e,e:in with the most 
nnpoitant the Phrenitian. Thest' states, 
hkt' the whole land, wt'ie Ljt)\eint'd by then 
own n.itue prince's, iindei the' sanctitin 
t)l the Ph.naoh Xt) attii.d K^W})tian 
.idministiatt)is on tht* motlel tit the 
Assyiian jiiovintt's wt're ajipointed. W't* 
may lest tall the established s\stem an 
h'i::\ptian “ jiiotet'toiate.” as that will 
st'ixf to f^i\(' A ])n.tnit* ol the loc.d iiidt'- 
pentlt'iut' contiollt'd by ]r;L;ypti.in lesidcnts 
,md subject to state sci vict' which pie* 
\ailt*d under the Pharaohs m the outlyiie.,^ 
lands' ot then enijuro 

The most noitherly Phtenician towm, 
Arvad, piec’st'ly at this time it'll into the 
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hands of a prince named Aziru, advancing among them Arka, ruled by princes of their 

from the hmtei land He is described as an own, which lay on his route, reduced to 

Arnorite. rise delermined the entire great stiaits the territory of Oebal, whence 

policy in Northern J^hamicia : for, being the prince, Rib-Adda, sent letter after 

dissatisfied with Arvad, he advanced letter to the Egyptian court asking for help, 

further toward the south, whei e tlu‘ nearest Sumur, or Simyra, a town on the coast north 

state was (icbal- then the only one ot of Hebal and belonging to it, was cajitured, 

any considerable extent — and conquered and Aziru invested Gebal itseli without the 

in the hinterland towns oi the Heka’a, Pharaoh’s mterv'ention. Rib-Adda went 

such as Tump, ])(‘rhai)s Helio])ohs-Haall)ek, to Beirut to obtain assistance, and thus 

and, further to the north, Ni. He extended lost Ins throne to his biother, who did not 

his territory noithwaid as iar as th.it of relm(]uish it again. Aziru then advanced 

Nukhashshi. His caieer pioves that we still iurtlua ; he was indeed the ultimate 

have to do with all the phenomen.i of a rause oi all the disorders in that country, 

feudal state, and on(‘ without a stiong At la^st, however, he was loiced to appear 

snpeiior lord 1'he Phaiaoh m- at the court to answer lor himselt, 

deed does not ailmit any oblig.i- under arrest. We 

tioii to s(‘('ure traiK[uillity m the ])ossess a letter of condoleiici* sent 

country His vass.als h.ive the to him in P^gypt by one oi his loyal 

light of declaring w.ii , and only iollowtas, wdnch must have been 

when they declaie tlumisehc's interci'pted by th(' Ivgyptiaiis, since 

md(‘pendent, or throw tlumiselves among the nu'oids and 

into the arms ol aiiotlier gieai pu‘seiv(‘d in tlu* Slalt' archives, 

jxiwer, or are suspt‘ct(‘d ol so The' Amoiites, n(‘V'erth(‘l('ss. ad- 

donig, IS theie any excuse loi K lit' v.nned still liirther. '1 he oldest 

taking active measures against y Wlj LryiSii^ ol the written documents of the 
them. A( cordingly we find con- W Testainenl desciibes the 

tinual wais w.iged by one neigh- oiiginal inh.ibit.ints ol the Israi'l- 

bourmg piiru'e ag.iinst another, wJHvP* i tiM'ritoiv «is Amorites. 

and each one tn(‘s to make the I (ioing southward lioni (iebal we 

court consider his opponent dis- come to P>enut, wdit'ie Rib-Add.i 

loyal Suspicions tin own on the sought rtdugc' wilh the king 

loyalty of others, and assurance's ' Ainmunna, who seems to have* 

ol their own fidelity, with jirotc'sds been anxious not to qiiarit‘1 either 

against the accusations oi the' lUfek' T Rib-Adda, who really had 

others and requests loi suiijiort iBV I it'jiosed trust m P^gyiit, or with 

against them — such matters com- his dangerous ojiiionent. Zimrida, 

])ose the contents ol the letters king oi Sidon, gives little sign. 

Aziru was a Jinnee of tribes whic h ^Vc* gathei irom the com|ilamts 

first conqueied the land, and so his neighbour, and thus his 

belonged to the latei stratum of astarte natural caiemy, Abimilki or 

the gieat ('anaanite immigr.ition. Thg of Sidoii. Abimelcch of 'fyre, that he 

and thus stood in natural ojijiosi- made' common cause with Aziru, 

turn to the inhabitants a1ic*adv |>eripa- and thus attc'mpted to gam an advantage* 

nently settled. Thc'sc* lattc'r we describt'd over his neighboui m 'fyre Things went 

as Phcenician, from their oldest and most very b.adly with the latter He was be- 

|)owerlnl rejiresentatives ; tin* former, as sieged on his island and cut off from the 

Hebrew, for, as in the Old Testament, mainland by Zimrida, who had seemed the 

“ Hebrews ” is the designation of the fust snjijioit of Aziru, so that he could not even 

tribes who immigrated, living in the ojien draw watc'r on the land. He tried to jiro- 

coiintry and aspiring to the jiossession of pitiate the* Phaiaoh by communicating all 

the tcjwns. That tlie Hebrews are the sorts of news from the country. Neither 

same as the tribes called m the letters of he nor Zimrida had any considerable terri- 

the Egyptian national archivcxs “ Khabiri tory, and there is no idea of the supremacy 

is doubtful, since the initial guttuial is of the one or the other, 

quite distinct m the two words, but is by Inirther to the south, Akko had a prince 
no means imjiossilile. of its own : it is often mentioned as a port 

Aziru, advancing southward from Arvad, for travellers to Egypt. Jaffa and Gaza, 

and conquering two or three small towns, further on, were under one prince, and 
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Askalon, iK'tvvirn the two, iin ler another 
We ('annol din'idc* wlu'thei these wt‘ie 
aloMdy Phihstiiies, iniiniL;i ants tioin ( iet(‘ ; 
l)nt their naiiu's do not Jook hkt‘ those ol 
PlKeniciaiis and ('.ina.nnt(‘s. an 1 tlie (iH‘(‘k 

trihe ot the ])annna,or J)anaans.arealrea<lv 

iiK'ntioned as settled on th(‘ ('oast The onlx' 
one ol th(' nnineioiis jiinues ol tin* Inntei- 
AK^kK'k int(‘rests ns is Ahd- 

Kin of^ khiha, kiii.L; ol jei nsak'in, not an 

, , herc'ditaiv l)iinc<‘, but one ai)- 

Jeru,.l«m ,, 

hard |)ressed by his ner^hboiirs 'l'a‘ 41 , Milki- 
(d, and th(‘ sons ol L.ipai.i, and < anno! find 
words to i‘\|)H‘ss the eertainty that, il help 
is not bron.^ht to him, the ('onntrv, whieli 
otherwise' would lu' seemed to the* kin^, 
will iiK'Vitaldv liill into tlu' hands ol the 
Khabiii. A detaih'd destiiption ol the 
h'tti'is would take' too Ion ^ , a lai.^t' num- 
ber ol well-kii )an Hibhe al lexahties au* 
sj)e('iallv menlmn'el as e)b|eets ot the'se* 
wais d'he' pi me - S he)m a wlieile* seihs ol 
te)\Mi^ ineieK .immunee' in she)it le)mKal 
U'tte'is then 1 - <i lin-'ss tee submit to tlu' 
le)\al e e)miiian Is and te) jiiit Ihe'ii tie)e)p^ at 
the ehspos.d e)l the- JL,^\ ])tian ,L;e n -mI 

A u'lnaikable' eloeununt luis be'e'ii le)unel 
in d e'll He'sV till' iniie'd site' e)t L le'hlsh 
( loselv U'sembhn '4 the* dell ('l-Ain.una 
letieis in wilt in; and apiu-aMiie e*, it is a 
lette'i aeldiesseel to an h^L;\pti<in i;e n-'ral, 
whuh ,inn H'ik es the' eh'lee'tion ot twe) 
pline'es 1 he' eiii ' e)l ihe'ni is e<i!le'd Zllll- 
iiela, like the' Side n an piinee anel he' 
IS known te) us, both b\ one e)| his U'tte'is 
lieim d'e‘11 e'l-Aimii n.i anel b\ his ae'e'e)unts 
ot Abd-khiba as km,:; e)i L.ie hish 1>\ a 
le'intukabU' c'e)nie leU’iie e' this isolate'd tablet 
w'as toim 1 in the* e'\( a\ .ition-' at ITII ll«'s\ 
a!me)st at the' same' time' ,is tie' ^ie*at eh^- 
(ovei\' e)l aiehi\e's m J^Ad’^ made 

kn )VMi Idle' disee)\'e‘iv at d'e'll llesy can 
be' e'xplanu'd onl\ eai the* L;iound that the 
letter ol Zimi ida had bc'e'n mte'rce'jited 

1 du' k't tei s li e)m 1 ('ll el-Ainai nac ov ei only 
a tew ye.iis ol the last jieiiod ol Ame n )phis 
. 111. <ind ol tlie be emu me o I tlu* 

. p re'if^n ol his successor. All a( - 
Princes^ counts U'.i 1 us to conclude that 
tlie' E^^yptian powa’r was not 
fnmly e'stabhshed. It rest(.'d redll\ more 
on the nn])otence and the discord ol the 
innumerable jietty piinces tlian on the 
.stien<;;th ol h^gviit. Rib-.Adda, them, tiies 
to traduce his n\'al A/ini. who is, he says, 
Ce)nspinn^< with the knr^s ot Dabylon a, 
Mitani, and the* Klieta, and if he seizes the 
country, wall hold it as a fief from them. 
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of Petty 
Princes 


In the disoide'i s which ('iisued on tlu'cU'atli 
ol Km‘4 Ameno])his IV , K|:;yptian inlhu'nce', 
('spt't'iahy m tlu' 1101 th, was d('stio\evl, a.' 1 
the' hind bc'came (U'pe'iideiit on the Kheta, 
wdiose advaiK (‘ wa* can asceitaiii t'xen tioni 
th(' de'll t'l-Amai na U'tt('rs ShubbilnlnniM 
then kin^; and Ins sm (X'sse/is, Mnrslnh 
an 1 Mnitahi w'(':(‘ 1 c'nl upon thi' extension 
ol then poAC'i o\t'i tlu' whole' ol Northein 
Syiia, and W(' e only ('la'id-ii'd by IIk' 
dele at ol Khattnshih by R.iuises 11 at 
Kade'^h a (('iitury late'r. lkil)ylonia c'ould 
not extend her powtu to the* west. Sli* 
h.id m As^xiia a joipetnal oj)j)on(':il 
whidi dixeitc'd hi'r attention. I he 
knu;dom ol .Mitani, which l)ulks so lai^e' 
111 thc'd c'd e'l-Amarn.i U'tteis, w'as de'-.tio\ c'd 
by Shubbiluhnniii It'loie' the end e)f the 
le'i^n ot Ameno|)his I\" 1 he* l:.!;yj)tian 

inle' was the n lore o.nc' nioic' e-stablisiu'd 
in the' thntec'iith ( 'iituu P» c b\ the' 
repulse* ot the' Kh' la an 1 the' tie-.iU 
madi' with them iinlei Kaiiises 11., 
who U'lt a mi iiinni 111 ol Ins pirs ne'e in 
IMiumcia m the* -liape* ol I'r stele' ol 
the' N.dn e'l-Ki‘lb 1 he* pie t in e' ] »i i se nte*d 
b\ the land .it lliis inin dnis pu'seiiN 

_ the e li S('>l le‘se liibUme'i* to tll.ll 

Ramses . , , 11, 

^ , which was noti('e.)hle' two e'ell- 

thc Great ^ , 1 .1 . .i 

. tin ie*s brloit e n!\ that tlie* 

be aie'i's ol otliei names pla\e d 
the paitsol l\ib-\<lda \/iiii \bd-k’iiba 
etc' \t 1 hat \ I'l \ t line l he 1 1 ibe's o| Ni a '1 
m i\ have* e onipu'i e*d t he'll home's .iiilha\e' 
e mibiiie'd into .1 tubal le'de'i .it ion. In th»' 
1101 ill the J:,L;\ptian sii] )re m.u had oneo 
mole be'en sh.dvc n oil, .md c'Ve'll in the* 
south the piniee's luiued to the' Phai.Loh 
onl\ as .1 List li'soniee', wlie'Il the'\ (oulel 
not hoM the'ii }))siiion with their own 
Ion ■ s I he* e'U'\e nth e » ntlll \ SIS the 
('onejiH'sts ol the* IMiihsiin s 1 1 mii;i.int 
lie)m ( lete* ail 1 the de^ an, .111 1 the use' 
o! the- moll. lie hle's »)| S.iul .111(1 1 ).'A id , tile' 
n 'w millennium se'c s the 1« n ;dom of 
Dam.iseus, when ii'ilhei ]Cf;\pl nor ii.\~ 
syi ia, w'hiedi in the' inte'i v .d had e'ome to the' 
lioiil, w.is powe'ilul in Tales! in*'. In the* 
south men*l\ batiishe'd prinees like* ll.ida 1 
ol Kdom, (_)T unsUC'e e'sslul pie*le*n U'ls, like* 
Jeroboam, souf^ht an asylum, and some- 
tniH's saw the'ii w'lslu's le'ahsc'd by the 
aiiival ol .in i^j^yfitian arm\. as Jeroboam 
did 

The four Pho.'mcian stales wvrii still 
less atie''ted by these circumstances than 
the couiitiie^ in thci interior, loi the .sea 
always gave them more mde[)endence, and 
the wealth which their trade procured 
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llioin lent tliom Hr* strength to resist tiu* 
l^'gyptian iirmic^, or the means ol 
seeuring then lieetlom hy payments 
Arvad had received a ni'W poinilation 
iiom the Amoiite eon(|uest, and we lelt 
v'ieb.d wiu'n Azirii was on tin* ])<nnt oi 
subduing it. d'he Amontes l)y tlaar 
luither advance, as the subs(;(|uent dialect 
sliows, appaiently succihrUrI m winning 
this also. The two did not a])}ueeiably 
change then cliaiactei m coiisiRjuenc'e , 
the\ remained maritime and (ommeicial 
('iti(‘s .IS belou' ; but they were (eit.imly 
detacduRl fiom the old ( onleder.ition ol 
thc‘ PlKeiiKi.iiis or SidoiiMiis. IduMe is 
the addition. il l.ict that Egypt’s poW(R 
hei(‘ m tile noith w.is les', stiong, so liiat 
llu‘st‘ towns were lou(‘ 1 to sul)mit so'>nei 


without any hindr.inci' So the kingdoms 
ol J)avid .and of T\ie .ind Sidon guwv u|> 
In tii(‘ tiiiK' ol David and Solomon, lyie 
had alicRidy .issuiiKsl the lead ng jTue. 
Its piin<-t> St\ied theniseKes “kings ol 
till* Sidoniaiis ” . tlie\' (lomiu.ile I Sidon as 
well as lh<‘ whole coast so lai as it still 
belonged to tli(‘ ( oiiUrU'* .dion ol tla. 

Sidonians ” that is to sa\ , all c\c e])t tlie 
north('rn state's II tht' tenn “ lunpiu' 
ol the ldi<eni( laiis ” tan e\ei la* ust tl, it 
1-^ a})])hcable at ties pt'iiod \V' leally 
flo not know miuh b'e\ond the little which 
tilt' Bible tells us ol the lelations <,1 
Solomon to Hiiam \Vt know that ilnam 
and his lathei Abi-baal did th(‘ most lor 
the exti'iision ol th ‘ii “ kingdom.” It a 
le.idmg in [ose])hus is toiit'ttly restoied, 
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The Phu'iiicians, Hebrews . *11111 AniontfswtMP the pi iiicipal iniiiup’i ants uRo Canaan It is not irilikely that 
I lu* Aniontfs were not Semites, but Bei bers or Libyans Fiom “ 1 he Stiu^ple of tlie Nations,’ SPC K. 


ill. Ill d\ie .111(1 Sidon to lilt' poweis 
piessingon liom S\ n.i 'I'ht'X' will thus ha\e 
1 een ti ilnitai it's to the Kheta. oi Hittilt*> 
at a lime wIk'u Sidon and T\ie must h.i\i‘ 
'^lill lemamed loval to t lie IMiai.ioh W lu'ii 
1 igl.dh-pileser w.is m Ai\ad, whit'h had 
iheit'lore at kiiow'ledgi'i! liis su/(Mamty, 
till' Phaiaoh sent him piesents, and thus 
maintained neighboiirlv lelations with 
him as tht‘ lord of the southern 
country. Wo may assume a simil.i; st.de 
ol things quite soon altcrwRirds betwiRUi 
ligyjit and Ncbuchadne///ir I., wlu'n the 
kdtt'r, beloio his dtdeat by Asliiir-redi- 
ishi, had occupied Palestine. 

The eleventli century b.c., whicli sliow's 
the least traces of any encroachments on the 
liart of Assyria and Egypt, was the period 
when large states might .arise m Phoenicia 


Iln.im lounded I'vitioii in ( \piu^ wliii'h 
nn-.iii'^ th.u lit' (Mptnit'd the town wath 
pN mhalntanls and installed a Tyi .an 
gv)\t'rnoi tbeie Kition is how«'\cr, iiu'ii- 
liontsl bv the T.gvptiaiis. with otliei 
(\])ii.in titles, as eaily .'s tln' time ol 
Kam.'^ Ill (1130 PC ), who ^iR-.iks o! 
the counliit'. ol Salan.es-ki oi Salami 
Kati.iiLoi Kition, Airn.rt* oi M.uion Sail 
OI Soloi, and Ital, or Id.dion, togt'tliei . Tia' 
ki .d the eii'l of the name ot S.ilamis may 
be accounted lor on tht' siip])o^ition that 
the Egyptian scribe wris tiansht crating 
from a cuneiiorm ongin.d, and b.ul m- 
adveilently transhtcTated the (.ity-sign ki 
after the name Salames. d'hese names are 
all in very much their (ireck form w'ert‘ 
Aryan - speaking Greeks already settled 
m Cyprus as eaily as tlio twellth century^ 
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In the Tell el-Amarna period (i^oo 
B.c.) Cyprus w.ivS the ^eat of a kingdom 
of Alashia, the king ot which conducted 
a correspondence with Amenopliis III. 
and Anienojjhis IV., and e\en then was 
supplying them with copper. He also 
wrote in “ Babylonian,” and used cunei- 
torm characteis. Nothing is certain as to 
his nationality, but that he was 

bX;.* .he 


Phoenicians 


though he mav have been 


Minoan ” ; no l^htenician 
name appears among the lew mentioned. 
Indeed, it does not seem as if a PhteiiK lan 
|X)])ulation had by that tune assumed a 
coinnianding [)osition m the island Its 
seizure by Hiram three Imndied umis 
later would. thei(‘iore, m.iik the tiist 
loundation ot Pliamu lau influence there. 
As IS usual in such cases, the captured 
town Kition was “ leloiinded,” as the 
Assyrian expression is, and rcreivcMl a 
new name, m this case* Kartikhadasti, or 
“ New 'J'own,” the same, tlu'retoie, as the 
” New down,” oi ('arthagi', in Africa. 
The island ol ('vi)rus, whicli now be('am(‘ 
subject to the kingdom ot Tyre and Sidon, 
was thenceloith admmisteied |»artly as 
a Tyrian province under governors, jiaitly 
by tnbutar}’ kings oi the sejiaiatc* towns. 
This must have lunm the most impoitant 
])ossession of the 'I'yro-Sidonian kingdom ; 
we can hardly emtertam the idcxi that 
any ol the Airican colonies were dependent, 
d'he splendour ol the* new kingdom 
lound (*\j)iession m Oiiental lashion by 
the erection ol new and magmrKcml 
buildings on the island ol Tvie 

We are indebted to an abstract by 
Josejihus tiom the Annals ol Meiiandei, 
the (ireck-writing historian ol the Phee- 
nicians, lioin whom these accounts are 
also taken, lor the* record ol the most 
valuable tacts about the rcugns of the 
subsecjucmt kings , being extracted from 
the Tynan archives they havx* a claim 
to be repioduc'cd m sjjitc* of their vague- 
_ ncNS. According to them, after 

Archived Hiram his son Baal-azar legned 
-j, seven oi seventeen \ears, 
° about c)7o-(j5 ] n.c ., and then 

his son Abd-ashtoreth tor nine years 
He was murdered by the “ four sons of 
his nurse,” one ot whom, Methu-ashtoreth, 
became king and reigned twelvT years, 
lie was tollowed by his brother Asterymus 
for nine years ; the latter was murdered by 
his brother Phelles, who held the power lor 
eight months. Nothing is said as to the 
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motive for the rebellion of the brothers, 
nor does it appear what revolution was 
signified by their accession to ])ow'er. 

Phelles was overthrown by Ithobal, the 
“ Priest of Ashtoreth,” who reigned thirty- 
two years, about cjoo b.c. Even m this 
instance it is not known how the internal 
conditions affected this change*, especially 
how tar any antagonism betweem the two 
capitals, T>Te and Sidon, may have 
contributed to it. Ithobal is also men- 
tioncxl in the P>ible , |c‘ztd)c‘l, the wife* ol 
Ahab, was his daughier. Then lollowed 
his dt‘s('(‘ndanls, Baal-azar, six yc^ars, 
Metten, nine yc*ais, and Pvgmalion, iorty- 
seven years — until about Soo B.c. 
Joscjihus chaws uj) lus list so lar altei 
Menander, sinc'e Carthage is said to have 
Ihh*!! “ louncled ” under IN’gmalion, and 
he makers a point ot sc'ttlmg this date at 
the place m cjueslion. In any case* it is 
c'C‘itam that tin* dviiasty ol Ithobal ht‘ld 
the ])ovvei loi a long period. The stoiy ol 
Dido and the* loimdatiou ol ('arth.ige 
have* bc‘c‘n c'onnec led with the lev^olution 
111 which Pygmalion killc'd the husband 
ol his sistei , the* j)iie>t ol .\shtoieth. 

Smc'e there is no nec‘d to doubt 


Priesthood 

Against 


the histoiical nucleus ot the* 
w . stor\', \vc* may vncII assume 
th.,l .ho h>Kh.,>.K‘s,, c„n- 

nected bv m.niiage with the* king and 
piobably othc*iwise lekited. had attempted 
to sc‘i/e the throne*, but had be«*n deteatc*cl 
in the atteiujit. 'I hiis it vvas a struggle* oi 
the jiiiesthood against the monaichy, an 
inc ident c'ommon in the East and obsc*rv’- 
able at tins same period m Isiael and 
J udah 


We can c'xtiact veiy little Irom the 
notice's of Josejihiis, deiiv’eci lioin Mc'iian- 
der, as to the* ri'lations existing between 
Tyie and Sidon. With the use to power 
ol Abi-baal, 'lyre becomes the ruling city, 
while Sidon, ihe seat ol the imiversaHy 
acknowlc*dged cult, and thus enjoying a 
religious j)iestige, is in reality the subject 
city. It IS c:onjectuic‘d that m the two 
revolutions just mentioned this jiosition 
was to some c*xt(‘rit affected. Our accounts 
do not inform us whethc‘r the ” Ivmpire ” 
still continued to exist under thc.se cir- 
cumsfanc'es, or whether a fresh separation 
of the two states resulted. At any rate, 
the Assyiian accounts from the period 
after Ithobal sjieak of the two towns 
as sej)arate. Shalmaneser II., both in 
842 and 839 B.C., mentions the Sidonians 
and the d'ynans (under Pygmalion 
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therefore) as paym/s^ tribute separately. As, 
then, Itho])al in tlie Ihble is still termed 
“ Kiii^’ ot the Sidonians,” a sejiaiation 
must have taken place m the interval 
between 900 and 800 n.c 

Adad-nirari HI. speaks of Tyre and 
Sidon as two states , his expedition 
towards the west must have taken place 
soon alter Py^^mahoirs di'ath. Assyria, 
])(*rha])s, had lavoiired «ind brought about 
a sepal at ion ot tin* two states on the 
])rincij)le “ divide et impcra.” Tradition 
j)kH'es the “foundation of ( arthage ” 
about 845 B ( . — namely, at the time wlien 
Shalmanesei , .liter <854 u.c . uaged war 
in tli(* W(*st with Daniasi iis , in 842 nc 
Sidon, Tvmx <nid [(‘liii of Isra“t paid Inm 
tnbute On the basis ot similai ( ireum- 
staiu(‘s it ma\ be sujiposed that the 
inliigues 111 'I'Nie betwian Pygmalion and 
Ills biotlu*! -m-law had been eairu'd on 
with the suppoit ol Ass^aia Sidon would 
thus }ia\’i‘ piobab]\’ a((juiu‘d its inde- 
pendence .IS legaids 'I'yie through the suj)- 
poit ot AssMia, .m l would h.ive lost it 
wlu'ii help w.is not toi the omiiig , at h'ast, 
that happened again in 701 At 

Sidon time W'lu'ii Assyita could 

g . . not Intel len^ 111 the wa-st the 

. — old (oiiditioiis had be<‘n iv- 

stored When 'I'lglath - pileser 
iigam appiau'd here m 7 ;8 n.c., he recog- 
nised only .1 king ol d vre. and none ot 
Sidon, whuli aicoidingly must h.ive been 
(UKe mou‘ subject to I \rian supnainu v. 

d'he ti'i iitoiyol tin* enijuie was howa*V(*r, 
lestiKted then b\ the Assyi lan pioxince 
cieated bv d'lgl.ith-inlesei in y \2 H.e 
wdiich, (ompiising scveial ot the noitluan 
IdKeiiHuaii towns, Simiii.i, .\ika .ind tlu 
district ot l.ebaiion, had beiai entrusted 
to his son and ackiiowdeilged successoi, 
ShahiiaiK'ser. Hu am II., then king, a]wa\'> 
paid Ills tribute and avoided any mis- 
undei standing watli Assyria Metten II 
must have succeeded him .ibout the yeai 
7 ;o n,i , He let things go so lai as a w’ar 
wuth Assyria but was soon brought to 
re.ison by an Assyrian army m the vear 
7-9 H ( and had to dip deeply into his 
well-tilled coth'is in older to juirchase 
l)eacc. 

Metten had not a long leign, and pos- 
sibly his submission to Assyria led to his 
fall. In the yeai 727 B.c , that is, shortly 
after the death of Tiglath-jiileser, Kltikeus, 
as the account of Menander jireserved by 
Josephus calls him, or Lull, as Sennacherib 
afterwards calls him, suspended the pay- 


ment of tribute. Shalmaneser is said to 
have marched towards Pyre, but con- 
sented to conclude peace ; this is equiva- 
lent to saying that Lull declared his 
readine.ss to resume payment of tribute. 
We then have a further, but not very 
clear, account by Sargon,w'ho says briefly 
that “ he had hauled the Yavna (lonians) 
p. . like fish out oi the midst of the 
i»e o Itiereby jirociired 

Sek Power 

or Cihcia.” This obviously 
refers to a n'juession by the Phcenicians 
under Assyrian leadershi]) ol th(' piratical 
attacks of the (Ireek lonians, ikwv in the 
heyday of their “ young, light-hearted 
m.istery ol tin* weaves and s])reading 
colonies along all tht‘ shon^s of the Medi- 
tenaiK'an. 

When tile West rose altei the death of 
hargon, Imh in PluenRia and Heze- 
kiah in the Imiterland wrre the leaders 
lound whom tlu' msiirgimts rallied. Hut 
tlu'ii. as usual, there was no organised 
lesistance. and .dl the towms, with the 
excejrtion of 'byre, surrendered to th(‘ A.ssy- 
iians without more ado. .Sennacherib 
enumeiates on this occasion the kings of 
Ph(enicia, and thus affords us a welcome 
insight into t}u‘ existing (onditions There 
were Menatliem ot Shams-inaron, an 
otherw'isc unknown and immijiortant 
Pluenician tovvn, Abd-le’at of Arvad, and 
Uru-midek oi (jeb.il. All lh(' towns of 
the kingdom ot Tyre and Sidon w’lne 
seized w'llhoiit difticulty. Sennacherib 
mentions (inxit Sidon, Littk Sidon. I^el- 
Zaiit, Sare})Ui. Makhalhba, rshu, opposite 
the island ol I yng Ekdipjia, or Aklizib, and 
Akko Tyre itseli w'as unsiitcessfully 
besieged, a tact about which Sennacherib 
natui.illy is silent , but wv know of it 
from Menander, wdio tells ns that even 
the Pha^nician ships of Sennaclierib w'ere 
destioyed by the Tynans. Lull himsell 
fled to Cyprus, that is, to Kition, in older 
to wait there tor a favourable ojiportiinity 
^ ol returning to Tyre, wdiich still 

. . held out. He must, however, 
esiegc y alter, whetlier in 

y Kition oraiter a return to Tyre, 

w'e do not know'. Sennacherib is very re- 
ticent on th(‘se events. In his record of the 
year 700 H.C., the account ot Lull’s death 
IS still missing, but occurs in the next record 
ol 091 B.c. The most probable explanation 
would be that Luli came back quietly after 
the withdrawal of the Assyrians, and took 
.steps to regain his lost territory^ 
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Sennacherib had meanwhile taken ad- 
vantage of the enmity hetwet'n Snion and 
I'yre to secure his own int]iienct‘. He set up 
Thubaal, or Ithobal II., as “ King of 
the Sidoniaris ” in vSidon, who received 
tile whole maritime district oi the empiu' 
of Sidon and Tyie, with the exce]>ti(m of 
the iinconqiiered island ol Tyri' I'liis 
was ot coius(‘ t.inlamount to 

^ -r a dechiratioii of Will beUween 

Between Tyre ^ , i 

. . the two ('ities or statt's, and 

and S.don 

arbitrator. At fust indeed, Seimach(‘rib 
was still ()( ( ujiied ('ls(‘v^ lieie, and he du‘d 
while engaged on the task, so that he did 
not even chastise I erusalt'm. l^(‘sides that, 
the ad\anc(‘ ot Tnli.ikah in Fgv})t bi ought 
.1 new o})])onent into the hold. Irom whom 
Tm'c and Sidon could find suppoit 

d he pie(is{‘ dotails ol tlu' e\'ents at tins 
tim(‘ are not Hear ('ontiaiv, liowevei, 
to wdiat might liiive been exjiected, we 
find Sidon rebelling against Assyi i.i .d 
the beginning ol Esaihaddon’s reign in 
b8() n.( . Abd-inilkot. in all ])iol)abilit\ 
the successor ot Ithobal lb. wdio had been 
set on the thione in 701 n f . was loutsl 
to abandon the town, *in(l met his dixitli 
tw'o years later with his ( onle(lerat<‘ 
Sanduarn. Sidon itselt was (ompl(‘t(‘l\ 
de.stioyed. Fioni Esaihaddon’s amount 
W’o gathei th.it hitheito it had been 
situated on an island , this island is tin* 
part ol the modern tow’ii whidi ]uts out 
into the SOI, .ind thus at that time must 
have biHMi sep. 11 ated lioin the m.iinland 
by a nairow stiip ol w\itt*i. Esaih.iddon 
oidered the towai to be absohitel\ de- 
mohstied, and .1 new city to be built «is 
the ca])it.d oi the nev\ly ( oiistitiited pio- 
\'ince ol Sidon, aiaordmg to the iisu.il 
custom, m “ another place” - that is. on 
the mainland ojiposite. This Ass\ 11.111 
town, ot course, w’as called by the in- 
habitants Sidon, and b(‘came the nuelens 
of the later Sidon Ihit the (h'stiuction 
of the city w.is ol grave moment lor 

Sidon Ph(enicians, since then 

„ . “ national sanctiiaiy was oblitei- 
ated and Sidon ceased to be 

ssyria ruling religion 

According to a tradition, wdiuh piobably 
refers to this event, tin* gods were then 
earned off in safety to Tyre. Thus d'yre, 
from being the political centre, now' 

became the religious centre oi the 
Sidonians, while then old federal city was 
destroyed, and its name was borne by 
the capital ot an Assyrian province, where 
1740 


Sidon 
Falls to 
Assyria 


sacrihees were offered to Asiiur and not 
to Ashtoieth, or Eshmuii It was only 
tinder llie JVrsj.ni iiiJe that Sidon, like 
Jerusah'm, legamed its mdi'pendeiu'e. 
A/tei tliiit tlieie weu* again kings ol Sidon. 
Ihit dining these and hater tm]es tliiui* 
aie proofs, l)oth horn n.imes and m othei 
ways, that the w'oiship ol the Assyrian 
gods obtaineil thi'n* Tdit* ni‘W Sidon 
])i(‘s*(‘nt(‘d till' same fe.ituri's as Sam.nia, 
a town ot Babyloni.in “ ('utha*an ” in- 
habitants w'lth their nati\e cults Just 
as S.imaiia w'as a ii\.il to Jerusalem, so 
Sidon .ilteiw.uds disjiuled wath Tyii' the 
{)rec(‘denct‘ belonging to the higlu'st an- 
tiquitx , that is. aiioiding to tlu* ideas ol 
the time, it disputed whi(*h ol the cities 
could chum the honoiii ol slu'lti'i ing tlu* 
god^ , to w lioiii t 111* hind ol the ” SuloiiMiis ” 
b<*longed 

Atti*i the teiiitoLV ol ^ulon h.id beconu* 
.111 Assyi 1. in pi o\ nice, Flnenician histon 
1- hmit(*d to tlu* kingdom ol dMe d'lu* 
hict that sill h .1 kingdom e\isti*d. .iiul 
that It still possessed t(‘rritoi\ to lose 
pioM's til. it in tlu* iiK'.intime Full, 01 .1 
suci<*ss()! opiM .iling liom d'x le niu^th.i\e 
lei'oveied the t(*iiitoi\ on the 
mainland whu h bt'longisl to tlu' 
.°. town \\di<'tlu*i Kit ion w.is lost 
m till* mteiN.ii oi not is 
doubtful, loi Icsai h.uldon iiul Ashni- 
b.iniji.il m(*ntion .1 ^peiaal king ol Kaili- 
khailasti Dmmisi It c.in h.udh, thi'ii*- 
fore, be .issumed that the wholi* ishind 
h.id nie.mwhile lome into the hands ol 
(iieehs loi Dnimisi is not a (iieek name 
But all the other kings ol bvjiius at this 
tniu* w(*ie (ji(*eks 1 t*n kmg^ tendered 
till'll hom.ige to i'Lsai haddon , besides th'* 
Semite Dumnsi the\ an* Aigisthos (111 
Assyrian ” I'Jcishtusu ”)ol Idahon, P\ tha- 
gor.is (Ihlagm.i) of ('hytroi, Keiso'-, 
OI Kissos ( Kesuh ot S.ihimis, Eli'W'undros 
(Etuandar) of Ikiphos Heraios (Eiesii) 
ol Soli, D.iin.isos (Damasu) of Km ion, 
Admi'tos (Adme/ai) ol 'fanuissos, One- 
sagoias (Fnasagusu) of bedia, and Py- 
the.is (pLitsuzu) of Nine 

,\t Tyie. King Iki’al piesiimably 1. nil’s 
successor, was at fust loyal to JNar- 
haddon and actually acconqianied him 
on his first Egy|)tian e\j)edition. But 
then he allied himself with Tirhakah 
evidently in the hojie of gaming by this 
the territory ol vSidon. Esarhaddon, there- 
lore, during the campaign in (ly] B.c., 
sent a detachment of his army against 
Tyre ; this force occujiied Ushu on the 
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mainland, and constructed moles opposite 
the island, which cut off all communica- 
tion with the land, while the harbour was 
blockaded from the sea. The island ol 
'I'yre itself held out until the news ol 
rirhakah's exjHilsion Ba’al then ten- 
dered hi^ submission, but was allowed to 
retain only his island. On the news ol the 
1 etui 11 ol Tiihakah hi‘ rejoined him at 
onte, so that the ^.ic^c by th(‘ Assyrian > 
w'as liardly interrupted. When in (>SH 
— now under Ashurbanipal — Tirhakah 
was again driven out, he submitted as 
!)etoi(* aud h.id fiually to consent to s(‘e 
his “ kingdom ” hnuti'rl to his own small 
1 -land. Hut ()ji])()sit(‘ It, on the mainland 
m rshu, was the sisit ot th(‘ Assyrian 
governor ol the |)io\ mee Tyie, wdiich (om- 
prised the teriitoi\ ol dyK'. Tims lhei(‘ 
w.is e\en less lelt ol Hiram’s empne than 
ol Solomon\. 'I'liere, at .my iat(\ m 
.idditioii to [eru'-.diMn, tla'ie w'ere two oi 
tliiei country towns, l)ut Ikmc .i man 
< ould w.ilk lound the wh-)le “ emj>ue ” 
m hall an houi , m f.ud it w'as not 
possible to leU h watei without th<‘ 
s.metion ol tlu' Assyrian go\ I'luor 'I'liis 
TK T* state ol things wdiu h 

“ E*m ire” h.ive ])ei |)t‘t uallv {o.{«Med 

tli(‘ w'lsh lor an lusuiieition 
Just as m [eiiisaleni. so 
hi're theie was a party, which w'.is 
.dw.iN's uigmg de!t‘( tion, and m.uh* the 
king, who lor gooil or loi e\il w'as forced 
t(' UK 111 tlu' odium attiuhing to a lo\a! 
sub|eet ol Assyria, leel his pett\ ciowu 
uu(*as\ .md lull o! thoiiis. 'I fit* jiromise^ 
ol Sh.imash-shhiu-ukm (cit.unly lound 
some iespous(‘ m d yie, and m the “ loities ” 
ol the seveiuh ci’utiuy Hc a TC'belhon in 
th(‘ pioMiK'e aetualU biok(‘ (Uit , it was. 
howe\'er, easily suppies«,ed by Ashiii- 
bam]).il and ended wath tlu* severe chas- 
tisement ol I’shu and Akko 

Thus, the aspiratioie to it‘gam the ohf 
poW(*r W(‘re not le.ihsed, so long as the 
powrr ot Assyiia lasted, 'riieii (Mine the 
great dowmtall, and with it the attempt 
by Necho ol Eg>'pt to build up his pow'ei 
out ot the iiiiiis. At Tyre advantage wms 
taken ol this opportunity to gam a 
looting once more on the rnamlancl. The 
attempt met wath little .succ^ess, and wdieu 
Necho was vanqui.shed it wa.s seen that 
Nebuchadnezzar wms not disposed to 
concede favourable terms to the con- 
quered. Another revolt followed under 
Ithobal 111 ., the next king of Tyre, with 
whose name we are already acquainted. 


According to the account given by 
Josephus, I'yre was besieged for thirteen 
years, from 5(j8 to 585 h c ., without any 
result. No doubt, hope" were* entertained 
ol Egv])tian h(*lp, but as vainly as at 
Jerusalem. But even this time there was 
no capture ol the city, altliough it was 
confidently c'.xpected, «i fact to which the 

. - - well-known hymn m E/ekiel 

Island .. 

, . . w'vn. gi\ ( ^ expression ; lyre 

Maintained ]H)sition could defy the 

Siege tactusof the Assyrians 
and Babylonians It was thus once more 
saved from the'latc* ol Jerusalem, .md the 
island i(‘t,nni‘-l its own go\einmeut. Its 
coimnc'rce enabksl tlu* city to ])ay the 
tribute* punc'lually. 

The* 1 (‘cords ol the ensuing jieiicul aic* 
.IS follow Ba’.il IT. Slice (*(‘d(‘cl Ithobal, 
n‘ignmg ten M'.U" then came live* Judge's, 
each lor ,i lev\ months only and a king, 
Bal.itorus, between them ('lf'ail\ \vc must 
.IS um(‘ a pt'iiod ol disordeis, and various 
attempt" l'\ pn'lc'ndeis to usui p the powvr. 
b'm.ilh, a j)<.titioii w.is seiil to Nenghssar 
th.it Meib.i.il, ob\i()usly a iiK'Hiber ol the 
loyal laimh, whc> li\(‘(k like* so many 
otht‘1 pimce^’ sons, as a hostage* at the 
couit ol Bab\lon, should be* appointed 
king, tne ie‘(]ue‘>t WM" gi.inlc'cl He 
leigiu'd loui ye.U's ; allc'i him, at a 
similai ic(|ue\st. Ins biotlu*r Hiram III. 
WMs nominated king, and leigne'd for 
twenty \e.irs In the tourtc'e'iitli year of 
his re'ign Babylon le'lk anel 'byre li.id a 
new su/eiain 

(Tills ol Bdsi.i .ibandoned tlu* Assyrian 
perhc \ ol pro\ ine ial go\ ei nmeiit by oflicials ; 
lie left to tlu* towns aud states the manage- 
ment of then home all.ms, ,md made 
them sub)c*( t only to the sui)ic*me 
authoiity ot the satiaps. .Accordingly, m 
cases wiieie a confiscation had already 
bc'gun. but .ill ])()ssibihty ol the restoration 
ol a nation.il constitution had not dis- 
apjieaied, he restored the old regime. 
The most laimh. ir example is Jerusalem; 
New Life Sidon. Even Tyre 

for j re have deiiv(*d a certain 

— j degree ol benefit Irom the new' 

.nd S.do.. 

recover its teiritory on the mainland. 

Thus there wms once more the two 
states of Tyre and Sidon as close neigh- 
bours. The events ol the intervening 
period had meanwhile obliterated the 
antagonism between “ Si donums ” proper 
and North Phcenicians. The northern 
states, which had never ventured on a 
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Under 

Persia 


revolt, had suffered less severely ; Tyre 
and Sidon, which had been forced to pay 
so dear a price for their efforts at inde- 
pendence, were now like these, completely 
dependent on the Great King, although 
enjoying their own government. In 
addition to this, the differences between 
the comjxment jiarts of the jiopulation 
. . had in the course of centimes 
Phoenicia mitigated. Thus tlu‘ 

similarity of their jiositions 
might well contribute toward 
their reappearance as a umtt‘d peojile. 
Now, under Persian rule, there 

existed once again the condition which 
we weie able to assume only during a 
prehistoric age, one jieople from Arvad 
to Akko, whicfi \vd< legarded as united, 
and consideied itself to a tertam dt‘gree 
also as homogeneous They aie tin 
“ Phoenicians ” in ojijiosition to the old 
“ Sidonians.” The remaining history of 
PhauiKia 0 (‘cu|iies so brief a sjiace that we 
may conveniently give it h(‘ie, instead ot 
deferring it in accordance with our chrono- 
logical plan. 

Now, as before, theie were the four 
kingdoms ot Ar\ad, Gebal, Sidon, and 
Tyre, as well as occasionally some smaller 
ones with whuh we have also already 
become atciuamted. (iebal was l(‘ss pio- 
mincnt. As the representative ol the 
Northern PlKcmcians, we find Arvad. 
This fact is siippoited by the otheiwise 
not very trustworthy story .ibout Tripohs. 
which was said to have been the federal 
metropolis of the three ruling states — 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. Sidon and Tyre, 
as the nearest neighbours, and living on 
recollections of the past, continued their 
old rivalry. This opposition finds a senti- 
mental exjnession m the dispute betw^een 
the tw^o as to the greater antiquity, which 
earned with it the honour of being the 
capital. Under the new conditions there is 
no longer any idea of a Pluemcian “ king- 
dom,” even on the scale of Hiram’s 
End of kingdom. The separate states 
. . were now only what it suited 
. i^ersian piolicy to make them, 
ing om could have no interest 

m leaving them more freedom and unity 
than was necessary m order to gam w^ealthy 
tribute- payers. On the other hand, the 
efforts of the separate states were naturally 
directed towards the acquisition of the 
greatest possible degree of independence ; 
and their self-government afforded them 
more opportunities of exercising an inde- 


pendent policy than would have been the 
case under the provincial administration. 
Still they had to com money according to 
the Persian standard, with a figuie ot the 
Great King m his chariot on the coins, 
and often a little figure ol an Egyjitian 
king w'alking m humility after him — a 
visible lemmder to the Ph(eniciaiis not 
to j)ut their trust m Egyjit, itself now" a 
Persian jiiovime. 'fhe Peisian supremacy, 
however, was not a veiv satisfactory 
guarantee that their teriitorial rights 
would 1 h‘ j)rot(‘cted. They had to defend 
themselves against the attacks of neigh- 
bours m two ways liy warding thi'in off 
wath their own foices, oi by gaming their 
cause at court. Tins lattei pi ocediire w'as 



THE WORLDS FIRST ALPHABET 
To the Phoenician intellect is due the evolution of the 
first alphabet, illnstiated above Arabic equivalents are 
given oil the left in the order of the Greek alphabet. 

costly, lor inteiaession at (oiiit, .is we 
know from lh(‘ 'fell e!-Amarna time on- 
ward, entail(‘d lavish piesents even in 
Susa. Persian helj) was given in return, 
as Assyrian help had been givtai fiefoie, 
lor the reiovery of Cyjirus, which was 
effected through the treachery ot the 
Greek king .Stasanoi , m h.c . A 

peculiar role, w^hich w-as indistinctly 
conducive to their indepondtMit jiosition, 
W'as a‘-'s]gncd to the Iduemcians under 
the Persian supremacy as jneviously 
under the Assyrian. They had to furmsli 
the fleets with which Persia enlorccd her 
oversea policy, and which the Persians 
themselves were as incajiable as the 
Assyrians of constructing. Thus Phoeni- 
cian ships formed a large part of the 
Persian armadas at Lade and Salamis. 
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Sidon seems soon to have risen to its 
former prosjierity. It made overtures to 
Athens and concluded treaties of amity with 
her. A larf^e Sidonian colony was settled 
m the Piraeus ; some of the rare Phoenician 
inscri])tions are known to us from this 
source. Sidon suftered a severe blow m 
the \oi\r 351 nr., when it was chastised 
by Artaxerxes Ochus as a penalty lor the 
])art taken by it in the Ef^yptian revolt. 
IJy this (‘V(‘nl 'lyie i(‘i(riined the ascend- 
eiK y. .Shortly beioie it liad been distinctly 
retrof^aadin^^ , mdeiMl, that very Tyre 
which once had dominated Cyprus had 
actually become tiibutary to King Kua- 
gor.is ol ( yjiriis We thu'. find Tyre, 
thirty ycMPs latc'r, the only IdicenKian 
town wine hotl<*refl rc'sistanc'e to Alexander, 
wliiU* Sidon “fioni hatii‘d of the 
Peisians,” gladly W(dc'()nit*(l him 

'riiere must have becai peculiar ciicuin- 
stances attending this resistance* of 'Fyn* 
to Alexandt*! the* (>reat, who for the first 
time* (oiujueied iiiid destro\(*d the city. 
Tyie did not inijxMil its existence from 
an\' lo\<ilt\ to PcMsM. 'idle icMson is not 
lai to seeds. Sidon had tioin the outset 
.. , g<iined over the* mwv lord, and 

1 \i(‘ was (le. lined to lo .e some 
es roys Us incU'pendeiic e. Alexamdei 

had index'd washed to oftei 
the saciiiices in the temple of Me'lkarth. 

1 dlls lexjuest WMs lelused , lor b\ so 
floing he would have bec’ii rleclared king 
of d'\i(‘ Was d'vie in anv way dcjinvexl 
ol Its s(dl-gov(‘rnm(‘nt, jiossibh in favour of 
Sidon ^ d he ( 0111 s(‘ and the end ol the* siege 
are iamihai It left perhaps a jicrmanent 
le'ailt. loi the* mole which Alexander 
()ide‘re‘(l to be built is said to ha\ e connected 
d'yre lor all time' with the mainland, 
since the s'ea silted iij) more and more land 
on each side. l^dom th(‘ nc'W' state ol 
things Sidon in fact at first derived ad- 
vantage Some' insci ij)tions ot kings of 
Sidon, dating trom the period ol the early 
Ptolemies, inlorm us henv at that time 'Pyre 
had taken the lead. 

With AU'xander we have come to a time 
when ancK'iit Nearer Asia has played 
out its ]iart. Alter this it was subject to 
the dominion of Gneco-Roman civilisa- 
tion. 'Idle Pha'nician states, at no time 
politically imjiortant, continued to exist 
on the old footing, prosecuting their 
commerces in the midst of jietty jealousies. 
Their history runs precisely in the same 
grooves, so long as anything at all re- 
mained of the Ancient East. 


Culture 

of 

Phoenicia 


The Phcenicians, or “ Sidonians,” were 
the Semitic jieople with whom the Greeks 
in their competition for the Mediterranean 
trade first came into close contact. They 
must have approjinated from them many 
achievements of Oriental culture. Since 
in their eyes the owners and the founders 
of towns were the same, the possessors 
of the sea-])orts, which com- 
manded th(‘ routes into the 
interior, seemed to them a 
jieojile ol an imiiortance ; which 
might flatter th(‘ conci'it of the ldi(enicians, 
it is true, blit can hardly be substantiated 
in the light of histoiy. We have become 
acquainted with Phamicia as a narrow 
>trip ol coast, insufficient to allow 
a jx'ople to develop any constitutional 
gn'atness. This also excludes any possi- 
bility that a national civilisation can ever 
have been evolved here by the side of the 
civilisation ol the other great states. 
Th(' men hant facilitati's tin* exchange of 
the pioductions of civilisation , m his 
home, as the fix us ol intc'rcoiirse, much 
may also lx* juodiiced whudi assumes a 
jieciihar charactiT as a re^ult ot the 
difteient forms ol mental and industrial 
activity knowai tlnue. P>ut il a civilisation 
IS to grow^ uj) with a natural (U'vt'loj^ment 
and i-- to reflect the charactiT ol pe'ojile and 
countiy, it IS necessary that this civilisa- 
tion be indigenous, or at any late, m har- 
mony with i.icial letding And Phcenician 
(ultiire bore no very n.itional and char- 
acteiistic inijiiess. Its art w^as comjiosed 
cliielE ol Egyptian and Babylonian ele- 
me'iits tasteU's^ly nunglod together : even 
the gods w en* lejiresented as hall Egyptian, 
hall Assyrian. This art w'as transplanted 
to Cyjiriis, and mingled theie with Greek 
elements, w'hich resulted m an extra- 
ordinary mixture. 1 eft to themselves, 
as at C'aithage, the Punic race produced 
a miserable art, without character 01 dis- 
tinction. 

In the case of the Phcenicians also, we 
must raise our often rejieated 
lament that uj) to the |:)resont 
so little IS known which can 
afford us any real insight into 
their life at the time of their true develop- 
ment. The mere absence of excavation 
may be in other instances to blame, but 
on Phcemcian soil this prospect holds out 
little promise. It almost .seems as if 
the continuously inhabited places, where 
Phoenician magnificence flourished, had 
retained less evidences of the antiquity 
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Phcenician 

Soil 

Unexcavated 



HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Invention 
of the 
Alphabet 


with winch wc an‘ now conccnunl than 
those ()l other centiiiits, where the jnlecl- 
11}) hea})s of debris have l()yally jireservefl 
their tieasiires lor the e\|)loier’s s})ade. 
No large building and no sit(* of a town 
ol the Ph(vnician time an^ kno.vn to ns m 
their lormer condition , no Umgthy in- 
scri])tion or other do''iim'‘Tit speaks to ns 
as yet in tin* woi (b w ith which a 
PlKenician ol tlie veil looonr 
com})().'‘d It m his own lan- 
guag(‘ and styl(‘ The “inven- 
tion ” —or ratluM it should be called 
“ (‘vohit ion ” ol al})habeti(' writing, 
which through thi' (insdv alj)habet has 
become tin mothei oi ,dl hano|>e\n 
wilting. Is gene] alb' regardisl as th(‘ 
|)eciihai |)ro})eity ol the Phcenician in- 
lellecl. We might conceivably look m 
Bahylonia lor tht‘ home of an al})h<d)(‘ti( al 
writing, the jihonetics and |)rin(.i})les ol 
which were nsCvl tor a Semitic langmige 
In lact a niimlxM oi ])e;uhai dies m the 
al})habet diow th.it it must have beim 
influeiued consul(‘r.d)lv by Babylonian 
])hil()logy. l^iit tint the aljih.ibet is ol 
Babylonian origin is not })robable 
Probably the nl{)habet first develojied 
in Phoenicia, and jias^ed Ukuicc on 
one side to (ircv't(\ on the other to the 
Aram tans and Me^o])otamia. The real 
basis of the Phoenician al|)habet would 
seem to be one ol the many systems ol 
linear signs that woie current Irom eaily 
times m the Mediterranean basin : we 
find them in Kgy])i very olten. It is 
quite conceivable that the ]di(enician‘= 
had inherited some '■uich system Irom then 
luni-Semitic })red('Cc* Nor and that though 
lor a time they used the cuneitoim scii})t, 
at s()]iu‘ })e»iod about looo Ji.( . the old 
“ signary ” came into general use lor (om- 
meicial jiurpo-e. as being le>s cumbrous 
than the loreign systcun oi we Ige-wi ding. 
But n.durally the use ol cunedoini had 
its edect on the develojiinent ol the 
al])hab(‘t d'he Phoenicians were j'robably 
p I the inventors ol aljihabetic 
® WTiting, just as the commercial 
. . townis ol our era are the leaders 
Phoenicia intellectual and tech- 

nical d(‘velo})ment of modern time 

It IS im})osable to ascertain accuiately 
the significance ol the manufacture ol 
j)ur})le by the Phaniicians. Tradition 
never differentiates between the inventor 
and the supplier ; and it is uncertain 
what IS the meaning of the Phoenician pro- 
duction of purple. We do not yet pos.seis 
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any iiolices ol this xaluahic* coinmoddy 
Irom the turns ol AneuMit Babvloma 
The Assyrians allude to d niidei th(‘ same 
n.mie as the Ph(eiiiciai>, nrgn;;/n;i;/// loi 
scarlet, fahlfii lor daik })iir])le , hut 
whether the names and thus llu* idea are 
originally “Ph(eincian” must remain a 
mr)ot |)()int A veiy definitely adverse 
\e diet must he given with regard to the 
othei invention altribnlevl to them, tli.it 
ol glass, this altiihidion is a inert* 
])ic e ol later ignoiance (dass was an 
niv(‘n 1 iou ol the ICgvi>ti.ins, whith passt‘d 
troin them to the Phteni lans, who j)io- 
hahly madt* the glass loimd .d Nme\t‘h 
L.der on the mx’t'iition jiasst^rl to (itt't* t* 
ami Italv. 

d'he celebrated Pho'inciiin towns 'I'yie 
and Sidon .d the lit* id, wvie mdet^d. 
aet'ording to our notions ahsmdlv small 
})lace>. d'vK* and Sidon on then isl.uids 
vvt‘ii‘ restrictt ' 1 to an imitMililv n.iiiow 
sjiate. not huger th.in th.d ol .1 got)d-si/(*d 
])ul)h( g.nden m Iht* middle ol oui laigi* 
edi<‘s. Till* si/<‘ ol the haibouis in both 
these j)la(t‘> t)l vvorld-conimi'rt e tpidt* 
eoidirms' this view. .An o’ dinars modem 
_. thiee-in.istei w'ould not he able 
^ ® to turn m lh(*:n. e\eii d d 

actually sailed m . the small 
h.asins with the nanow' inlet 
w’cre intended to lecoive only vessels w'hich 
wc should term boats Vet these were 
the l.imoiis shij)s ol Tyre, Sidon, and 
Thar slush, which navigated the Alcditer- 
ran(*in in all directions 

It IS Kit Is lact oil) v })U)V(*d that Pluenn lan 
trade lie vcrth(*!e ;s li.id the . niu* inqiortaiu'e 
loi (he civilis'* 1 vvoi Id oi .\sia as 

th(‘ pu* ,enl cm})oria 111 W(*;t ha\(‘ 

lor the commerce h.it includes oui own 
wo; Id. Wc hav(* demonstiated, as in 
Pdiuii.i horn exc^iivatio.i >, the ti.ices ol 
this trade in eouidiR*> which d embraced. 
The evidi‘nees loi d an* based on diiecd 
observation, and the.elon* give us a 
trustworthy r(*})ie>entalion ol the signifi- 
cameol these seajiorts loi Iheir civilised 
world. We find m Isaiah songs about 
Sidon — cha])ter xxiii., wdiere oiigmally 
Side)!! w'as meant and only at a later 
})eri()d Tyie was understood by it — 
and m E/ekiel xxvii. one about T yre. 'Phe 
sumjituous })roducts which the trade ol 
that time to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and with Arabia an* recorded to 
liave siijqMied, always found a ready 
market ; the inland dwellers ol the Nearer 
East and the Semitic barbarian of the 
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liinl(‘i lands ol tlio*-!' (o.ists willin^dy 
what llu'y had ioi such ni.ii vcls \Vc know 
that alic'ady ni the linu‘ ol the* (‘ii^htecMitli 
and ninetecMilh dyinislics in K^;vj>t tiadc* 
l)t^lween the Nilcdand and (IR‘(‘c(^ as wcdl 
as' PhctMiK la, W(R caiiic'd 1 )\’ s(m m Phci*- 
nician bottoms . thc^ IL^yptians w'cmv no 
sailors, and the* (ht'c'ks oi that j)(‘riod 
scM'in to, liavc* lH‘c*n w’.uiiors ratlu*r than 
ti<idc‘rs. I.atc'ron, w'ht‘n the* “ Myc(‘na*an ” 
( llltllK* oi (j 1(‘(‘C(* j)10))(“l, SIK ('ceding till* 
( i\ ilisation ol “ Minoan ” ( i(‘tc‘, had in its 
turn been ovc*i thiowai, and ( iit'c‘( e retni lud 
temporarily to baibarism, the Phcenic'iaiR 
had t.ik(*n advant.i^^f ol the oj)(‘nm^^ tlnis 
alloided loi tlu'ii (omnu'icc* m the* .P^f^e.m 
rh(*ie. howc'\(‘i llicn M)mnn*u'i,d orc*- 
dommaiuc* was of >hort dmation 
Ionian (iiccks 
be^Mii allc‘i 
no lon/^" intc'i - 
val, to bestn 
t he* msc*l V c‘-> 
and by the 
ei^dilh cc'ii- 
tui i; ( the 
Plicenn la n s 
seem aliead\ 
to h.i\c‘ bc'en 
oustc‘d by the* 

(jieeks lioin 
the noilhein 
coasts ol the 
M e d 1 1 e 1 r a - 
n i‘.i n 
An \ t h 1 
»‘lsc‘ that is 
lec'oided ol 
then x.ihaiit 
(*\ploiTs at sea is unti list worlh\ Then 
ships may li.ive ])t*iu*ti ated .is tar as 
the Cassiteiides m older to bim.tr b.icT 
tin. ihit m the t'n>t ])l.uc'we can ne\c*i 
know wh.it p.iil the “ \\est Phceinc'i.ins,” 
the Pcem, oi ('art h.ij^imans, had m this , 
and secondly, tin ii‘.i;ulai trade-rom- 
municMtioiis never w'ent tar be\ond tlu* 
St I aits ol (iibialtai Many l)old enter- 
prises ascribed to them, such as the 
c ircumnavigation ol Airic'a, staiting Irom 
the Keel Sea, which is said to ha\e bcH'ii 
undeit.iken at the instance* ol Necho 
must have been carried out by Plicemcian 
merchaidc . Put the s[)here wheie the 
JMicenK'ians commanded the tiade was 
only a pait ol the Mediteii.uieaii, and 
in this connection w’e must alw'ays make 
an allow^ince for the shaie of the Car- 
thaginians, who formed a distinct nation 


1 h(* t(‘w data th.it wc' ha\(' lot oui 
knowlt“d.‘jrc* ol PhcLinc'ian cultuie tell us 
blit little* rill* country ottered splendid 
matc*ii.d loi magniticenl buildings in the 
alabastc*r ol Ia*banon, which the Assyrians 
let chi*d trom Ninc'veh d ht* Phcemcians, 
hem'eve*! , conlormmg to Egyjitian aichi- 
tc*cture, emploved granite* and sy(*nite. 
'I'ln* numeioiis pillats lound on Phcenician 
soil aie ol this material, which, it is c le.u , 
must ha\(‘ be(*n kdicinously piocured trom 
Egypt 

Almcist all the* jiioductions ol an 
(‘ally ])(*iiod — betwec'ii 1500 1000 n.t. — 
which we have liom Idicenici.i, aie purely 
Egvjitian so long thi*n as Egypt was 
su|)iemc‘ the* Phcemcians appeal meielv 
to ha\e .idc)j)l(‘d the tc‘clmK]n(‘ ol the 

ruling coun- 
try. Some 
lat(*i j)ic)ducts 
ot the sc ulp- 
toi’s art dis- 
plav. indeed, a 
“ Idicemcian ’’ 
style, whether 
this, how’exer. 
w'as a peculi- 
arity ot the 
Pheen 1 ( lans, 
or whether it 
ought not 
lathcT to be 
desci ibed as 
(.'anaaniteand 
])lac'ed on a 
lc*vel with the 
Aianitcan, is 
one of those 
(Questions that aie be>^t lett unanswered. 

Tlie de[)end(*n( t* on Egx pt during the 
c*arly ])c‘iic)(l. .mil the lormation ot an Egyp- 
ii.inst\le, are jierhajis visible 111 the archi- 
tc*ctnie, m the more* lavish use* ol thepillai, 
w'hic h in the Eipihiates country w^as rarely, 
it evc‘r, tound. The Assyrian kings after 
Tiglath-juleser IV. always mention that 
they had adorned their palaces with an 
edifice, whic'h w'as called in the language 
ot the Phcemcians Bit-khilani, “ Khilani- 
'house,” atter the model of a “ Khatti- 
]).ilace ” (Phamicia is include. d under the 
tcMin Khatti, or Kheta, country). This 
Hit-khilam was a gatew’ay decorated with 
jnllars, w'hich served as a jilace for all the 
])ubhc business of the king ; it wa.s the 
royal yamen, the “ sublime porte.” A 
representation of the temple of Baalat of 
Gebal on coins of the Roman Imperial era 


The* 



Plupincia was essentially a maritime state, and her famous navies, com- 
jiosed of tiny vessels we should call boats, navigated the Mediterranean 
in all diiections and were used by Egypt and' other ancient nations 
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THE “SUBLIME PORTE” OF PHCENICIA 

Phoenician and Syiian palaces were adorned with a gateway, called a Bit khilani, decoiated with piUais, 
which served as a place for the king’s public busun‘ss This shows the foundations of one at Senjiih. 


shows a siniilai f;att\\av 'Dk* (ultiiu* ol 
the PlKeriinan towns, so l.ii as it was not 
lh(‘ iiiluM'itaiK'e of a jx'iiod still withdrawn 
iioin our know'ledj^e and subject to tlu* 
snj)it*nia('y ol Baliyloii, or did not consist 
in an imitation ol K^^vplian piodiictions 
('an, aft(‘r all that W'o have proved as to its 
])ohtical iinim[)orlan('t‘, lay no claim to an 
md('{XTulent evolution. 'I'lie hmt(‘iland, 
which came into less direct contact with 
the two predominating civilis(‘d c'onntnc's, 
E^Vpt and Piabylonia, was naturally still 
Ic'ss subject to the mtluencc* of those ci\ili- 
^aticms, how'c‘ver little E^yjitian hte may 
have penetrated into the* Pluenician towns 
'i his is most clearly e\])iessed m the leh- 
|:^ion. J'he conce})tions ol the Plfcenicians 
as a group of the* “ Panaanite immigra- 
tion ” are distinguishable in no ic‘sp(‘('t 
from those' of the othei ( an.ianitc*s, as w(‘ 
know^ them born the Old Testament and 
other scatter'd accouius. Here, ag.iin, 
anything w^hich c.in be jnit dowm to the 
jireviously c‘\islmg institutions ot an 
oarher “ Semitic P>abylonian ” jiopulation 
is prol)lematic<d, and for the present msufh- 
iiently jiroved. 11 we c omp.iie the Baby- 
lonian cults belore and after the Canaanite 
immigration, we find that the wairship ot 
the stars — that is, the special reverence tor 
the sun and moon, which wt obseived m 
the valley of the Euphrates —wa** less 
general in Canaan and Phcenicia. We can 
at least conjecture that this was a Sumerian 
inheritance in Babylonia, and was there- 
fore unknown in Palestine originally. If 
we find in the jdacc-names of Canaan such 
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as 1 jc'l-Shemc'sh. “ House ol tin* Sun 
tiacc's c)l siK'li .1 cult, its onein ma\ be 
looked loi in the* I>ab\ Ionian jx'iiod, 01 it 
ma\ be ol lCg\ptian ougin , at any rat(‘ 
the sideic'al bodic's j)la\c il no p.n t tis uihng 
|)oweis c omj).ii .i])ie to th.it ot Sin and 
Sh.im.ish m tin* sjilicie of l>al>y]c>niiin 
ci\ ihsation 

d he ('hai.K tcMistb' ol the' ('anaaiiite icdi- 
gion is a Du.ihsin winch distinguislied the' 
two sc'\<‘s. 1 i‘presentt‘d by tlu‘ male* Iki.il 
and the lc*malc‘ B.i.ilat. Ot thc'se the 
female d)vmit\’ mc'cus us mostly under 
the name ol Aslitoudh, 01 Astarte, the* 
Babylonian Ishtai d'lic' male' divinity, 
oiiginally distmc't in ditli'ic'iit tiibc'^ .ind 
nations, appi'ais iindc'i spt'cial name's 
Kamman. Kimmon 01 Haddad who must 
have been ])c'c'uh.ir to a tubal gionj), whicdi 
])repondc'ratod in Mi'^opotamia and Baby- 
lonia, and, to judge by itseaily ajijieai- 
anc'e w’a^ onc' cjf the* Inst, is .iinong the' 
most c'eh'bratc'd Dagon, wdio was niiicdi 
venerated on the' Ikdestini.in coast, W’as 
a foreign idiihstme god, akin to the 
dXtos ytpujp (“ Old Man ol the Sea ” ) of the 
Grc'eks. 

ddie chief deity ot the Sc'mitised 
Canaanitc^s was “ the lord” Ifaal, Mic' male' 
princijile ot nature. Each sejKuate tribe 
retained his name for the original Baal- 
conception and estabhshc'd his worship 
when they seized a stronghold. The Baal 
ol the w^andcring tribe tlius iiecame the 
lord of a settled jilace and country, the 
i^enius loci, lord of the city. Such Baalim 
are Melkarth in Tyre ; the female jinncijilc 
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Ashtoreth in Sidon ; the same, under the 
name of the female principle, Baalat, in 
(icbal; and all the countless Haals, which 
were worshipped m every stronghold if it 
formed a tribal centre. It lies in the nature 
of things that these separate Baalim, who 
bore different names according to their 
respective tribe and jilacc, and whose 
importance grew or sank with that of their 
worshippers, develo}ied sjier lal attributes 
>() soon as they once assumed a personal 
(haiactei, and thus became separ.ite 
divinities The whole cieative jiower of 
nature, which a))pears as th(‘ male prin- 
( iple, is seen m hot countries hrst in tlu‘ 
It mt-bnnging r.im and m the storm ac - 
comparii(‘d with fhundcM and lightning. 
Ivamman, theit‘ioi(‘, w<is j»ie-emmently 
tlie storm-god. In a town without agri- 
culture the natund sid(‘ ot the di\me 
agency is neglecbsl, m Tyie, Baal lu*- 
( omes a Melkart or Melek-kiryat, a “ king 
o! the town ” But tlie (‘tolution of the 


it ; no god of a tribe, or of any larger 
national group ever bore this name. If it 
occasionally appears also as a personal 
divinity — in Southern Arabia and Senjirli 
— that IS evidently a later personification of 
the originally abstract idea. A similar 
exjilanation is necessary when an Elat is 
mentioned by the side of an El ; this i- 
nothing more than the conception ot the 
female divinity, w^hich was added to that 
ot El on the analogy of Baal-Baalat. 

The higher civilisation, with its literary 
training, tried to explain in its ow’n fashion 
the cults as they had bet'ii e\’olved from 
existing and introdiued eltant'nts m tin* 
different tribal and local saiuduai les during 
the historical progrt^ss of tlie p(‘Oj)lc>, anrf 
to form out ol thv different aspects of the 
original fundamental thought a pantheon, 
the members of wdiidi, according to their 
v<irious characters w’ta’e (‘X]>lamed to be 
the creators and luleis ol the unnerse. 

In tlie (hhc'ient states, wdiich w'erc 


> .11 lous com options ot the di\ unties ahv.iys equally ]>osses>ois ot a leveied samduary, 

1 ec Ill’s to the tw'o ongiiiiil (‘inbodimeiits ol these cosmologies and thisilogies w’ere 

thc‘ sexual pimciple It is in this form distinct, sme e, naturallv , eac h s\stem wxis 

that the ti lie meaning ot Scmntic lehgicms anxious to makt‘ its own sanctuaty the 




c'entral one. We 
have summarised 
V. hat IS as yet 
known of such 
matt 0 r s i n 
Jkibylonia. For 
Plicenu M a mere 
(‘xlracl from such 
doctrine's only is 
.ivaila])li‘, ami 
ihit m a very 

garbled form , 
dating, too, fiom 
latei time's It is 
the mvtliology ol 
(iebal Ol Byblos, 
wdmli a certain 
Philo of Byblos 
composc'd under 
Nero, and, ac- 

emrding to the 

custom ot the 

time publislied as 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES OF PHCENICIAN GLASS-WARE tiaiislatioil ot 


The invention of glass was supposed to be one of the great achievements of the Phoenician the W’O^'k of a verv 
civilisation, but it is now known to be due to Egypt ; later It passed to Greece and Italy i i. l' ' 

earlv ‘niest, ban- 


« onceptions can be most clearly recognised. 

“ El," meaning God, seems to be a jmre 
abstraction of the conce])tion of the Deity ; 
It meets us among the Canaamte, Ara- 
miean, and Arabian peoples, d he personal 
character of Baal originally diverged from 


choniathon, who lived "before the Trojan 
War." It can, at most, furnish m isolated 
points explanations of the nature and 
growdh of Plicenician religion, since m it the 
spurious w’lsdom of various centuries of 
culture are inextricably blended together. 
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THE PEOPLE OF JUDAH CARRIED AWAY INTO BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY BY NEBUCHAD 
From the pamting by E Bendemann in the Berlin National Galler> by permission of the Berlin Photographic 
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THE HEBREW PEOPLES 

THE MAKING OF THE TWO NATIONS 


DY lai tli(‘ known ol all Oiitnital 

})(.‘()pk‘>. an‘ the whieli lonn tlit‘ 

la^t ('oinpononts ol the se(on<l fJ^ieat 
S(MnitH‘ mif^iMlion ol the Noaie* Ka^t 
T 1 h*.(‘ are tin* ll(‘hrew liiht's whos(‘ home 
ill'* laitht'sl tow.iid lh<' dcsei 1 would in 
itsell indnate that the\ e.inn* as lh(‘ last 
(»1 the ^oeat “ ( an<i.init(‘ ” inifriation 
dii\'(‘n on hv the })i(\nisois ol tlu‘ next, 
the \iani;ean d'hese aw the tribes wdiK h 
eombin(‘(l tlannst'K (‘s into llu* peoph* ol 
Isi.iel, .ind their nei^^diboui s who dwelt 
still tiiilhei toward the descnt, the 
halomiti^s, Moabites, and Ammonites. 

The Tell el-Amaina letteis pio\e th(‘ 
advance ol Hebiew' trib(‘s in I lie land as 
(Midv the filteentli centiir\ nc.. one 
nation in jiartieular eoines piominently 
lorw’ard, W’liieh expanded liom the nortli 
namely, the Amorites These a])})ear to 
the Israelites, in the WTitiiif' wTiich })ie amts 
the oldest lorni ol their tiadition, as the 
_ . inhabitants liom whom they 

The Coming waest th(‘ land, when 

? V* lilt' Isiaehtes marthed in, the 
lormer had alieady become' 

oecnj)ants instead of immigiants. We 

may thus legard the Israelites as the 

next stiatiim alter th<* Amorites, and 
may ])laee their immigration somewhat 
ater. Tlie earliest mention ot Israel is 
eontaini'd in an mseii])tion of the Pharaoh 
Meneptah IT, about 1200 H.c. Whether 
that IS, how’ever, the tribal iedeiation 

which w'e undei stand by this name, or 
some forgotten tribi;, of wdnch no record 
IS left in Biblical tradition except the name 
of the collection of tribc.s banding round it 
and its sanctuary, must remain at present 
an unsolved question. 

Within recent years much jirogress has 
been made in the true undei standing and 
interpretation of the books ot the Bible 
which have come down to us, and it ha** 
been demonstrated that the Biblical 


ii.iiialiM' is oi a more composite' e liaracter 
than had loimt'il\ been supj)ost*d, and 
(‘inbodit's tiaditions ol wad(‘lv dit1('n*nt 
fuigin and \ahu‘ Histomal (iilicisin 
assumes that th(‘ Bdihcal nan.iti\t*s aie to 
1)0 tieatc'd as hum.in documt'nts. and aio 
to be submitlt'd to tin* same ciitKal tests 
. wliK li are a])i)h( ablt' to .dl othei 
IS one I,, (Olds ot anlKiuitx It will, ot 

the Bible on the' oth(*i hand, be 

inamlaiiH'd that such methods 
aie invahd when apphi'd to the sacu'd 
nanati\e and thtil any (onclusK)ns 
leacheil thereby must be lejc'Cted From 
that ])Oint ot vitwv any iiistoiii .nx'ount 
that dc'viates liom tlu' Biblical naiiati\e 
wall be lepudiated 

The histoiual. or, as they should lathei 
be termc'd, narrative books ol tlie Bible, 
m the form in wduch they are now extant, 
aie the work of a late peiiotl The 
peculiar nature ol the use made m 
antiquity ot separate documents allows 
us to dissect the books into their 
component p.iits, so that wc* arc' in a 
position to distinguish the' ditlen'iit 
authorities with some contidencc', and 
to weigh the evidence of one .igainst 
another 

The rc'sult ol this division ot source's, 
wdiich Is most a])})aient in the Pentateuch, 
Is as lollows. Two ancient doc umentary 
waitings, designated, according to the 
n.nne used lor (iod by then ic'spective 
WTiteis, as Eloiiist and lehovist, 
. had been combined m very 


Elohist 

and 

Jehovist 


early times, 
Elohist is 


comomeci m yery 
The waiting ol the 
indeed the more 


ancient, bc'cause it alone still preseryes 
recollections ol the actual conditions ot 
ic'niote antiquity. For instance, it repie- 
sents that the Land ol Pi omise must be w^on 
from the Amorites ; whereas the Jehovi.st 
usually .speaks of Canaanites — that is, it 
applies to the older inhabitants a general 
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de'^ignation taken from the name of the 
country. T\\e Klohist retajn!> m tradi- 
tions traces oi a })()st -Israelite immipjiation 
of Edom, Moah, and Ammon : while the 
Jeho\asi, whieh )ndg(*s fiom the stand- 
point ol iater times, re^Mrds these tnix's 
as already setthnl in Ibeir homes at the 
time of the immigration ol Isiael. Both 
writings were probably in 
tended as mtiodiictions foi 
.iimals, e.K h (d wliK'h was 
bioui^dil down to lh(‘ time ol 
Its author. ()t tin* stra tly ln''toncal pai (s 
ol thes(‘ “ Aim.ds ” only inronsidt'rable 
lia^ments h.i\e 1 een pieserve<l for us, 
w'liK h d(Ml es)'«‘( ].ill\ with the later period 
ol tlu‘ kiii.t^s ano’ ai(“ (‘asily (hslin^uisliabl(‘ 
by th('ir scanty toi m . othci ])ortions have 
been n'jdaced in thcMevisions ot latt'r tim(‘s 
mainly by accounts ol the Jhophets, of 
which the n.iuiic' is best reiaesentcHl by 
the stoiu's ot Eh]. ill .md Elisha This 

IVojihetic (’od(‘ ” is bascnl on the jiomt 
ol vicwv ])ie\al(‘nt in the pc^nocl about 
OCX) HC., altca* thc‘ introduction oi I)eu- 
tcTononiy, althou^di it is still imbucxl wath 
the^jinU ot the oldei pcM'iod. 

Idle I) ‘Uti'ionoinu < c)dc\ on which th(‘ 
hen'.irc liK al constitution was based, w.is 
introducc'd bv Josiah Its contents are 
pivserved (oi iis m the l(*irisl.iti\ c* poitioiis 
ol Deutero- 
nomy. the Fifth 
Book ot Moses 
d his law' ac - 
cjuiiecl its tine 
1 m [) o 1 t a n c e 
only cinriTi]:: the 
cmIo in Jkibv- 
lomo. wdicni tlu^ 
people, ha\'in]j; 
liccome a i edi- 
tions body, saw 
m It the i;uicl(‘ 
lor all conduct. 

\ jmest then, 
during; the 
banisliment, 
tested thc‘ wdiole 
history ol Israel 
by these' 1 cumula- 
tions, many ol 
wliic h exhibit 
die influence of 
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ekment.s from thorn, and in addition Jus 
briefly expr(SH‘d his own views as to tlw 
separate sections, especially the reigns, in 
eonlormity with thcDeiiteroiiomic Jemisla- 
tion. His woik IS, therefore, a review ol 
Israelite history in the light ol llie dt^/in^' 
origin ol this law. The “ Deiileronornist ” 
es.pkiiTis the history ol the people by their 
neglect or observance of this “ Law oi 
Moses ” , lie is a writei wath a declared 
purpose*, and his owai additions are not 
hard lo distinguisli. dduar nature is most 
easily and clcMih sc‘en in th<‘ summarised 
vei diets on the rc'igiis ol the* wirious kings, 
thus “ He w'alk(*cl iii the w’ays of Jcao- 
boam and did llial which was chsjiltMsing 
to (iock” or vice* versa d'o him .ilso is 
clue the ‘.ct Ik'inc'nt ol the* chronological 
srh(mc‘ot the Bible*, wdiicdi, bistorically, is 
not oi vital importaiu c*, since* il icprc^cnls 
an artificial calculation ot dales, bas(‘d 
on late mtormation obtained during llic 
jH‘riod of the exile 

The* furthei de\ cdopineiit ot the* i(‘hgious 
c'ommiimtv. wdiich e Ih'iu i-toi t ii re])ic‘- 
senlc'cl by jiiclaism, Ic'd to the building U}) 
ot a hic*iarehic al ccm'-titiition in the most 
jironouncc'd st'usc' ol the' tc'im 'I'his lou- 
'•titution w'ds comniitUd to wnting in tlu* 
so-c:allc'd Tnc'stlv Code, eitbc*r aw'oik oi the* 
exile, Ol .1 ])rc)duc t of llu* attitude' of lumd 
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JUD.ffiANS IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB 
Syrian representation of men, women and children of Jndah about 
(’ From a bas-relief of Sennacherib now in the British Museum. 


then pic'valc'iit 

The' 
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W hole' 
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nu'iit 
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0 f t h (* 
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net ion to 
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wdiich 

contains 

the new kuv. 

h 1 s 

work, 

o r 1 g 

1 n a 1 1 V 

standing by 

1 t s C' 

If and 


the ancient law's of Baby- 
/onia His dirc'ct w'oik survives in the 
Dresent form of the' books, which extend 
Irom “ Jc'ishua ” to “ Kings " lie has 
taken the oldei clocumonts, but has ex- 
tracted still more carefully the annalistic 


reckonc'cl as a 
])ost-exile code, wTis afterwards mcoi- 
porated into the wcjirk wEich the “ Deu- 
teronomist ” had adapted from the earlier 
records. It is easily recognised by its 
language ; to it bclcmg the account of the 
Creation in the first chapter of Genesis and 
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more esi)ecially the diy lists ol genealogies 
lelcrnng to the patriarchal af;e. There is 
leasoii lor congratulation that the author 
ol the Priestly Code did not t^o further than 
the i^ivin^ ot the law on Mount Sinai. If 
he had treated the rest ol the history from 
his })omt of vi(‘w it would have been liarely 
possible to us(‘ any portion of tlu‘ narrative 
for liistoiical puijioses ; for, m contrast 
to tlic “ Deuteionomisf lie has made a 
cleat held for hims(>Jf, and has i<‘mo\ed 
everylliine^ which dnl not a/^ree with his 
own system While the former ^ave us 
])atchwork, and thus preset vc‘d many lia.i;- 
ments of old tradition, lh«^ latter in an in- 
<lepLndent treat iiKnit has uniformly rt‘j)re- 
seiited e\erythinf2[ in accoi dance with his 
own VK'w, and is thus of no helj) as an 
aiithoiity lor history, or, as ief;aids the 
early le/.,a‘nds, for liteiaiy histoi\ An 
exMinple of this class of e(fitinf>^ isjiiesented 
by the ]h)oks of Chronicles, a loni.;, post- 
('\ilc account of Jewish histoiy in the 
s])irit of till' Priestly ('ode As tluarsouice 
ol intoiinalioii, use has been madi* jiiiiKi- 
pally of the ihjoks of Kin^^s, allhou^di in a 
inoie detailed form than we ])oss(‘ss tluaii. 

. . ^ As dot uments of sec ular iiislory 

Ancient 


Editing of 


they are, apait fiom some iso- 


the Bible lacts, ol coinparafu ety 

slight impoi tanct‘ in the con* 
striKtion of an actual thionide ol the 
])eoj)le of Isiael But even the oldei 
.iccounts, contaiiKsl in the work ol the 

I)('ut(Monomist,” would not turnish any 
hi->(()n(.il ])icture if we had not a standaid 
111 the lesiilts obtaiiual by ethnology and 
other ms estigatioiis ot the history ot the 
Ancient l^hist, by which to sejiaiate the 
eailiei traditions liom the act lelioiis ol 
later age. Moiet)ver, the evidence ol ni- 
sei i})tions, es])eciallv those of Assyria and 
Ihdiydonia, often fuinishes us with informa- 
tion by means of which it is possible to 
compare and suj)]dement the Biblical 
accounts. 

As might be exjx’cted, the ideas of Israel 
as to Its origin and earlv history are, like 
those of every people, clothed in the form 
ol hero-legends ; the later hieraichical 
lorm of the tradition has sub.seqiiently 
given them a special colouring of its own. 
Hisfoncal records could not have existed 
until com})aratiV(dy settled conditions had 
been established in the kingdom ot Saul 
and then of David. All that goes back to 
the period anterior to historical records 
was naturally little more than a scanty 
local tradition. But even tlie oldest his- 


toru al jjenod was certain sooner or \aV.er 
to appear in rhe light of V g^iwd. Moreover , 
the jiriestly tradition preferred the legen- 
dary to the histoiical ; and the reason is 
clear, since for its pur])Ose facts w^eie often 
less advantageous than their legendary 
countei])arls 'Ihiis it is that so little 
authenticated history of the eailiest j)eriod 
_ . . of the kings has been })reseryed. 

^migration 'j , account of 

the histoiy ol Jsiael wnlli the 


from 

Egypt 


emigration fnmi Egyjd and the 
entry into the “ IhomisixlLaiid ” Mod(Tn 
historians, how'ever, are of one mind 
in thinking that any emigration of a ( on- 
sidm abletrihal ft'dci.ition, a maieli Ihiongh 
tile countiies of kindred tribes liymg 
under the same cijnditions ol social 
economy, would liav'i' lU'Ct^-s.ii ily <‘n(led m 
the lapid dissolution of that ledc'iation, 
sin((‘ alliaiK'c's would hiye Ihtu m.ide 
vMlli tfu* tiibi^sol tilt' countrus liaveised 
Ol .innext'd. I'nitit ation can, m the fust 
pkict', rt'siilt only alter settled honu's haye 
1 let'll obtained and net'essai il\' pi t'suppost's 
a pit'yitius st)ioinu in the (ountry The 
Isiat'hle liibal federation — lliat is, the 
pet)j)le oi Israel did nt)l leeeivt' ils 
organisation until i1 w'ris iht'atly settled 
in tilt' ( ountry. Its intbvnhial tubes, 
therefore, did not jneMtaisly stand m 
t loser relation to e.ich othei than to their 
neighboiiis the Edtiinilt's, llu' Mt .ibites, 
anti many tithers w'hit h had thsaj>pt. aied 
as tribal organisatitins , it w'as only tht' 
actjuisition t)l fixed settlements ot a 
cert am uniformity that brought them 
nearer together and sepaiati'd them moie 
Irtnn the others This t'ytilution r5 the 
u'sult of the intt'i\al between the Tell 
el-Amaiiia pein)tl .uul the first ajipearance 
ol the “ })eoj)le of Israel.” 

It w'ould be out of jilace m the jiresent 
w'ork to discuss at length tlie rival theories 
as to the Biblical account ot the 
Exodus. It isgeneially acknowledged that 
bodies ol Hebrewv nomad tribes may well 
ha\e ])aslured their docks m 

the Wadi Tumilat, and in this 
Time of the , . i ^ 

Exodus have coiiu' into direct 

contact with Egypt, and have 
been subject to Egyptian autliciity. It 
is clear, howe\’(*i, fiom tlu' K'lcK'nce to the 
})copte of Isiael ui)on the slate t)f Men- 
ejitah, that other kindred tribes were 
already settled in Canaan at the time w'hen 
Hebrew nomads were jircsumably^ in the 
Eastern Delta. In fact, the exodus must 
be regarded as an episode m the general 
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Migration 

into 

Canaan 


migratory movement towards ('aiiaan, 
later tradition having magnified its im- 
|)ortan('c hy repiesenting the whole body 
of the later tribal divisions as having taken 
jiart in it \\'(‘ have no means tor dettT- 
inining a(‘ciiratelv the date ol the earliest 
inroads into ( anaan or the length ot the 
jieriod (hiring which th(' movement lasted : 

and any account of the con- 
(jiiest ot (\maan by the Israel- 
it('s must iKTcssaiily dt'pend 
mainly ujioii coniectiire. We 
cam howevei, juctuie to oiirselvt's the 
( oiKpmst ot the (ountryon the model ot 
well-known migiatioris ^ .is, toi instan((\ 
that ol Ibitain by Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, and we may assuint' that tht‘ 
individual Iribt*., out ot wliK'h the people 
ot Israel was atterw'ards tormed, con- 
(jiKMcd thiur homes, pcM haps m c ombina- 
tion wath othei vanislu'd ti ilx^s, and w'(M*e 
wx'lded into a Inge lederation in the 
countiy under the stiess of ciicuni* 
staiKcs It is also probablt' th.it otluM' 
tiilial elements did not bidong to them 
oiigin.illy, but b(M\ime attai^lied to them 
only in later times The liiu‘ Kiaehte 
trilies had then h(»mes “ ui the deseit 
Ot the p(Miod when the tiib(‘s w(*re not 
clos(‘l\ umttMl. and a (ommon < ause ot 
tiction WMs not y('t geiiciallv, it at .dl. 
possible, we have reminisci'mi's han(k‘d 
down bv ti.iditiom undei tlii‘ heading ot 
the “ Ikuiod ot the judges ” wiiK h < learh 
('\hibit tendiMicies to the lormation ol 
sejiaiate tiib.il j)i iiK ip.ilit les, .nid thus 
Intel tlie distiiut <*\isten(t‘ ot the in- 
dividual tiil)i‘s Su( h are tin* nanatiw. 
ot |e])htlM in (iilead and ot (iid(‘on in 
Manass(‘li, tlu* latter giasitly disguised b\ 
.idditioiis In l)oth it can still be stMui 
that w(' h.iw to do with tribal traditions, 
and that no conimonw(\dth ol Isiael is 
presuppos(‘d. It is only subsequent revi- 
sion tiled has introduced at the end of the 
story the p.cture ot a united Israel. The 
natuial ('ouise ol events leads to the 
icsult that tht* sheikh, tlu* 
he.id ot a tribe, who ron<|iiers 
a (ouiilrv, deiives* the duel 
eidvaiitages tioin this conquest 
and obtains more ample means ot jiower, 
which exalt him above his fellow- tiibes- 
men. Settled life in a town and the 
adjacent localitu's dissolves the tribal 
organisation based on equality of rights, 
and leads to lordship and monarchy ; 
the voluntarily acknowledged sheikh 
becomes an absolute monarch. This 
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develojimeiit must have taken place more 
readily where the immigrants found such 
conditions already in existence, and where 
the c'onciuest oi a royal city actually 
implied that the conqueror aciopted the 
institutions found theiein. While, thcre- 
tore, in the two examjdc's of “ judges 
already ndeired to w'c* can recognise the 
representatives of a country j)oj)ulation, 
the next stage in the development, the 
tendency toward monaichy, is visible 
where an “ Israehtf* ” lribc‘ is found in 
possc'ssion ot a town. It w^as the tribal 
mon.irchy, which Abimelc'ch founded for 
himselt in SIu'cIkmu. Notwithstanding 
that It soon iMiderl, and lett no permanent 
effects, it may be leckoned as typical ot 
in.uiy similar jdienonuMia ot the time 
W'hen the Isi.u'lite tubes olrtaiiuvl 
jK^ssession ot th(‘ towns, and becanu' 
accpiaintc‘d with the unwelcome conditions 
that ac'( om])anie(l the coveted tic'.isiues 
oi civilisation This npiestuits one toim 
oi the giowth ot the monaichv It 
anticipatc's th(‘ natural developint'iU ot 
tribe's Ol clans into nations .md states 
in so iar as it ctiects a compk'te bieach 
_ . with its own tribe and thus 

r.u the aids by 

. Winch It had just become' }>ros* 
jH'ious and great Siuh .i 
tyianny, .irising from no ti ni* dev elojunc'iit 
ot the' c'xisting toimot gov c'l mnent , had no 
j)ei manc'iu'c' A mon.uchv. originating 
in the' conditions ot the' turthei giow'tli 
ol the' tubal litc' and its nc'W nec'ds whic'h 
w'as based on the' nu'inlH'rs ot the' nation 
piofiei, alone had .my listing i("ailts 

We h.ive only one' piece ol evaclencc' .is 
to any combiiu'cl action ot the' Isi.ic'htc' 
11 ibal-iedei ation. which would sei'in to be 
that m'^'iitioned by ^leneptah namely, 
the' so-called Song oi Debor.ih, one ot the 
most ancient Hebievv tioenis that has 
c'ome clow'ii to^us. This composition, 
which, in c'onsecjuc'nce ol mistake's in the 
tradition, is hardly yet intelligible in all 
its details, extols the liium])h ot the 
Israelite tribes in war. Almost all the 
I'Kielite tubes arc named m it. The 
mc'ution ot Benjamin is, liow^ever, an 
inter])olation, jirobably due to the need 
subsequently fedt of seeing no tribe 
omitted from the list. 

The advance ot the Philistines m the 
twelfth century B.c. brought the Israelites 
under their powder. Two alternatives were 
thus possible ; either the newly immi- 
grated tribes possessed the power to drive 




JEPHTHAH. JUDGE OF ISRAEL. BEFORE THE SACRIFICE OF HIS DAUGH'I hK 
Till' iiatiativo of J«*plithali lu Gilead, fiom tlie “ Peiiod of the Judges, is taken to be evidence of the time before 
Isiael became a commonwealth Tins pictuie by Su J E. Millais is lepioduted by iiernnssion of Lord Armstiong 


oiil t lu* iu‘\\ nilt ‘1 ^ ()i tlu’N would lose tlb'ii lli(“ iioiiln*!n tiihi^s wIikIi w<Mt‘ already 

ii.itioiLilitx and hn'onu' Pliili-sl iiu* Mil))i‘( Is iniitt‘d lltMt* iii tlic (()nnli\ ol the 

I he lir-'t Is wliat happened II w<is the tnlu‘ whuh w.ts srith'd !)et\veeu Philisli.i 

stiiij4,L"h aj^aiiist iho new enenn that pi<)p«-i and the leiiitoi\ ol the Kiaehte 

sliinnlaled a t losci ninlK.ition and thus fnhes ,t (oiupi'lent soKIrm nii.^dit succeed 

(Mi.il)led tht‘ peo])le lo sliow a holdci ni niakintr iiiin>elt loK^ ot Ins ow'ii tubal 

tiont W .11 tan be wM,i;ed with pel manent (onntr\ dining a \ k loi ions w.ti a.i^ainst 

stuxfss only nndei a snii^le ( onnnaud \ the lou'if^n donnnalion .ind then he 

i ondition ot ( easidt'ss conthet nuisl tnialK nntiht pioteed lo wu'si hoin tht' Phihs- 

estabhsh the powet ol .i siict esslnl lea(U'’i tines the Isiaeiiti^ leintoi\ whit h thn. 

wdio lirst by tlu‘ e\})nlsion ol the tnienn tell to him as to its natnicd itiitl. \\v 

and the i t‘j)nt.ition thereby actjniied, ^ains must torm lor onrst'hes some snt'h picliirt' 

a ( ommaudm^ position within hi'' own ol the f^iowth ol the monaichy m Isi.ml, 

tube that is, he becomes kiiif^- and then S.nil has .dwa\s lem. lined in tiadition 
))i ot t‘i‘ds to set himsell lip .IS the libtM'atoi a lom.intit |)tMson.iht\. It is nt)tt‘- 

antl at the saint' time thi‘ Itiitl, ol the wt)ith\ that tlu' sloi\ ol David, the 

it'mainmi; tubes. ift'ordt'is ot whit'h had t ertamly nt) 

rills explains the rblt* ol ‘saiil, thi' t.inse to cheiish Saul’s memory, noyer 

It'adt'T* ol Heniamin. in the wai .i^ainst snt reeded m obliteratiiiji^ it. \\’t‘ gather 

the Philistines. Theie is no cleat ptotil from the naiiatnc that he kept his 

that Beniamin belonged to the league ol kingdom m h.ind so long as he lived, 

the northern “Ten Tubes”, on the and that even T)a\'id did not ventuie 

contrary, the subseijiient intimate con* on any ai tion against him. On the death 

nection ol Benjamin with Judah on the o| ‘^aiil. Ills kingdom of Israel lajised to 

overthrow ol David’.s kingdom supjiorts David ; hut even the admirers of the 

the view that this tribe was opposed to latter have been obliged to spare Saul’s 
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memory. We know very little of him 
historically. One motif runs through all 
accounts of him— the struggle against the 
Philistines by which he founded his 
kingdom, which occupied all his life, and 
in which lie met his death on the battle- 
fitdd. A Iragrnent ot old tradi- 
tioii — I Sam. XIV. 47, modified in 
Its present lorm — has left us 
one more short account of his 
other wais “ He fought against all his 
enemies on every side, against Moab 
and against the children ol Ammon, 
against Aram and against the king of 
Zobah, south of Damascus, and against 
the Philistines.” Our accounts, so tar a‘-' 
they are hisloiical, tell us nothing ot 
Saul’s relations to l)a\id, as we shall 
jiresently see, they cannot have know'u 
anything oi the original oj)])osition 
between Judah and Israel 

By the sid(‘ of the kingdom of Saul, m 
the country ot the kindied tribes inhabit- 
ing the less cnihsed distiK't turther to 
the south, on the tringe of the desert, a 
separate kingdom h<id me.inw'hile been 
formed in the same way as that of Saul, 
only starting liom a still low'er stage of 
development. This w^as the kingdom ot 
David, of wdnch ] udah appears m tradition 
as the chief tribe. To David, as to so many 
conspicuous iigures in history, all kinds ol 
stories —heroic legends, (‘ven po])ular jests, 


and the like — have been a.ssigned, which 
were told of the man who refiresented the 
greatest jiower of the kingdom of Israel 
and Judah. His period ajipeared to 
posterity as a golden age, something in the 
way m which jiopular story has made 
Allred the hero of English history. But 
along with this we have to distinguish 
another tradition ol quite definite political 
tendency, the object of which is to describe 
David as the lejneseiitative of an 01 igmally 
united people of Israel, to which Judah 
also belonged. This is the claim which, 
in modern phiascology, was put torw'ard 
by David’s historians and su])])orter'' 
in Older to work m his mteiests and 
to win the people ovei to his house. 
Almost everytlnng whidi we ])ossess trom 
Israelite souues wms w'ntten trom this 
])omt of view'. 

To this legend, modern research w'oiild 
seem tomdiiMte, belongs almost twiM ything 
wdiich was mttmded to prove a union ol 
p. Israel and Judah, and above all, 
that w'hich is nariated of the 
U .. oiigin of Diivid, ol his youth, 
and his relations to Saul. But 
in the legend aie incorporated sundrv 
details W’hich are in cle.ir contradiction ot 
it, and ate far more likelv to 101 respond 
to the actual facts .\ccordmg to thes(‘ 
his use was closelv coiine( ted with the 
growdh ot the ” Tribe oi Judah.” As the 




NABLOUS, THE ANCIENT SHECHEM, ONE OF THE OLDEST CITIES OF PALESTINE 
Abimelech founded the first Israelite tribal monarchy in Shechem. It was afterwards the principal city and 
religious metropolis of the Samaritans, and was colonised by Shalmaneser and Esarhaddon with Babyioniaos. 
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.Dnm'ilion ol r.t'iii.nnin with Isi.iel 
.nid llu‘ (MMtion (>1 a ‘ KiiiLcdoiu ot 
lsra(‘l ” must ln‘ (’alltsl th(‘ woik ol 
Saul, so tin* tonuatiou ot a “ IiiIk' ” 
and kim^dom ol Jmlah wms tlu‘ w'o'i k 
ol DaMil 

111 tlu‘ com sc ol (liiciUal hist<»rv aiJtam 
and ai^Miii some Icadv i ot a 1ii))«' oi l)and 
assuuu's th<* titU* ot km^ and Imallv 
su( ( ceds in 1 iilnij; a laij^c icalin l)a\id, 
t‘\cn ,i( ( ordni,:^: to l}u‘ tiadition. was leader 
ol soino smdi hand iii Zikki^;, lai awav to 
tli(‘ soiilli m l}i(‘ dest'it. siluat<'d in 
I'doiuile teiiitoiy He tliiis held his own 
toi a time as tin* loid ol a stionj^hold, and 
^Maduallv ^;atht‘ied round him a devoted 
hand ot lolloweis. with whose lielj) it was 
not dithcult to subdue the less mobile 
, tubes, whudi had no leader. 

Bftla of Whether, as the tiadition 
Followers ^‘^'^iinies, he HTopused the 
suzerainty of a Philistine king 
— Achish ot Gath— must remain uncertain ; 
but it IS possible that such W’as the case. 

The natural path of David’s conquests 
led nortlnvard. He subjugated several 
tribes, winch appear later as comiioncnt 
o 


}).iits oi “ Judah.” and he beuime a pnuco 
whose })owei couhl no loueer be iguoied 
by the subjugatiou ol iht^ tnbi' ot (\deb. 
with Its ( (Milie at Hi'biou Tlu^ tiadition 
]>i(‘srr\es these toiupu'sts m the loiiu ot 

David’s <d \abal (l Snm \\v ) 

but it is mon (dearlv (‘xjuessed 
in the ia('i that l)a\id’s hi^'t 
loval 1 esuleiu e w\is Ib'biou, tlu' 
chiel town ol Caleb Hem tdorwMrd lie 
was leckoiii'd a king oi a jirinci' Soim^ 
leminisceme of this origin ol his kmI 
pow'ei w'as piesened in an obscuie passage 
^am. 111., iS wliere AbiitM* l.it(*r 
sjieaks contemptuously ol him as “ the 
pi line ot C'aleb.” Abnei means to say 
” Am I a iival ot such as thou, D.i\ id, that 
thou shouldst think I wash, by marriage 
with a wale ot Saul, to gam some claim to 
the crowm ^ ” 

Caleb w^as bordered on the north by the 
territory of the ” Hebrew^ ” tribe Judah. 
This had not hitherto been closely allied 
w'lth Israel. David now subjugated it, 
and thus united it wnth Caleb and the other 
subject tribes. The most imjiortant towm 
of this district was Jerusalem, situated 
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almost on the northern frontier towards 
Beniamin and Israel. We hear of it m 
the Tell (*1-Amarn[? letters as already the 
seat ot a ])rince who governed those 
districts. lsra(‘lito tradition recognises 
that before it was (onquered by David it 
did not belong to the . 

“Hebrew” Judah but 
was still undei kings of 
Its own, who wei(‘ f 
“ ( anaanite ” — that is to f ■" 
s ly, th(‘V h.id long betMi t 
These 

however, lor that reasun | 

h ive been iruu h older 

tlnn Judah itself I'lie 

ineie f.ict that they were ^ 

in ])os.t‘^sioii ol a town 

soon made them distmet | 

Irom th(‘ inhabitants ol 

the ojMMi (ounlr\ . and 

such, mdt‘(sl, (onstitut('s 

the ditt('ren((* betwis'ii 

'■ H e h r o w s ” .i n .1 ^ 

^ A 1 From the statue 

riinaanites i\((or(l- 
ing to the tradition I)a\id mad<‘ 
Jerusalem his ('a])]t<d onh alUM the sub- 
jugation of the whole ot Isiaid I'his 
hardly jirob ible, .md the leason toi m. iking 
the stat(*ment is ob\ ions-- J <‘i usalt'm w.is 
to be re( kone' 1 the (.ipital ol the united 
kingdom. ( )i igiinillv, mdee I, it had 
been intended ioi tlu* capital ol onis tlie 


UAVID, KING OF JUDAH 
From the statue by Michael Angelo 


newly conqueied territory, and Dav’d 
remoVed his court there, since it was tl:e 
nche'.t portion ot his land, and reaier 
the iiontier of the country which was then 
the next obiei't ot his conquest — namely, 
Israel, the kingdom ol Saul. 

• e David had hitherto 

k(‘])t on good terms with 
. th(‘ Philistines : if we 

P ;' ' . ndli'ct on the [lolitical 

mo\('ments distdosi'd m 
the 'hell el-Aiiiauia li't- 
tiM's, it Is moie piotiable 

r tliat the Pliilistines and 
Da\i(l weu‘ m h*agu(' 
aeainst llieir common 
and (iK.iled ojiponeiit 
than that Da\id w'as in 
league with the king ot 
^ till* iioi Ihei n li il)e->. L.i ter 

• ti .idition liad v\ ei v ground 

to dlsgul'^e this enmit\' ti. 
,S ml. wdio was not toi - 
gottin 111 Noithein Kiaid, 

OF JUDAH tj) sulNlltUti* toi it .1 

r Michael Angelo , , , . , , i , . 

Iii nt'diip witli tlie son 
ol .Saul Da\ id was l.nouu'd b\^ tor- 
tune .s<ml till in tlie w.ii wulh the 
PhilistiiK'-' and, iiicoidiiig lo the story, 
to Uie gie«it SOI 1 ow ot D'uid Ihit it is 
i-'qualh possible tint the heio D<l\ I<1 had 
contiibuted Ills sha e to '*>anr'' o\crthrow. 

1 he t.ite ol tin noitlieiii kingdom w.is 
thus s( all'll I In (.ill'll oi tilt* iiouse ot 



A MODERN VIEW OF HEBRON, KING DAVID’S FIRST ROYAL TOWN 
Hebron was the principal town of the tribe of Caleb, whom David subjugated, becoming their prince, 
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Saul, in spite of the brave clelcnc'e by 
Abner, became more and more desj>erat(*. 
There is naruially no likelihood that the 
Israelite trilu's voluntarily did homaf((‘ to 
David, as tradition assumes . there was 
actuady an attempt made to secure the 
sovereif;nty lor Benpumn bv the revolt ot 
Sheba the sheikh oi the Binjamite canton 
BuliP, who at last tiled to hold his own in 
the north ol Israel, m Abel-beth-Maachah 
(2 Sam x\ ) Since this revolt was incom- 
j)atibl(‘ with the tradition. d .Kaountol the 
\ olunlaiy ackn iwled.i^nu nt ol David, it wa-. 
ti .insft'iTed to th(‘ l.itei vicOs ol 
David’s u‘i/^u, but tlu' fait that. 

,n the sti iip"}:i;le a;.;aiiist Shcb.i, only 
(nd.ih iiom its soutlu'rn hontiei as 
lai as |('nisalem stood cn David’s 
side, speaks too siquifu antlv m the 
judpmient ol modem (iilKism It 
jiioliablv took place* imnusliablv 
up( n haul’s diMth. when l).i\id 
tiuealeued to s(M/,e tilt lemtou 
ot Isia(‘l He (annot li.iv’t' biookcd 
dela\ in tlu' matte! an 1 <i lapid 

MK'Ct ss must llvlVl* (lOWIUfl his 
('floits It was impossiblt* loi 
Abiiei to st'tuie loi I'.sldiaal 
nil’s son, mole tli.ui the distmt 
east ol the Joidan Isiael ])iopeih 
so-called thus tell into the h.imls 
td David without any lurthei 
lesist.LiKc than that ol ^helia 
Abru ‘1 held the I.iii 1 (. 1 st ot 

Joidiin loi Dshbaal attoidiii.; to 
tiadition, toi sonu' time loin;er 
'1 hen he was murth'ied in Ib'bion 
when anxious to neLjoti.ile with 
David in ordei to suiieiKlii to 
him the land ( .ist ol joidau 
1 he a('('ount assigns v ( n,!.;( .tin e 
lor |(ab as the motive, and 
lejnidjates any toniph('it\ (ii the 
p.iit ol Davad. At all evants lie 
reaj)ed the advantae,e. Ivshbaal 
also was muidered. 

Davnd could lluis ociaipv the 
land west ol [oidan without ditfuulty. 
an I so becann* kiin^ ol Judah and Isiael. 
He hat? thus con^piered almost the 
whole ol ins kin-i^dcMU. Descemled Iroin a 
hueign stock, and havin.; sub]ni;ate(l 
tlu* peoples which obeyed him, in theliist 
])lace by force, he himsell, acconhng to the 
story, maintained Ins sovereit.;ntv only by 
the help ol his army. It is easy to see 
why ]X)licy should (daborate a tradition 
ascribing to him a higii Hebrew ancestry, 
analogous to the Hellenic ])edi'2iee of tl’c 


H^3'al house of Macedonia. Caleb seems to 
have been his home, and Judah the canton 
from which h(* sjirang in a wider stmse ; 
for his capital he cliose Jeiiis.akun on 
account ot its lav(_)urabl(* jiosition for his 
pur])ose, since it was sitnat(‘d (‘xactly 
ludween tlu* two great divisions ot his 
kingdom, 

Accoidmg to the ideas oi Oriental 
nations thi* rc'.al lord oi a country 
was th(‘ god, the Ibi.il arcording to 
Ins Semitic nanux Tlu* king n‘ign«‘d in 
h’s name, .md hv him was calk'd to 


})ower, as the Babylonians and .\ssyrians 
weie ni'ver weary ot emjihasisiug. It a 
conquered country was only uui'le tribii- 
t'liy. it retained its own government and 
Its king, and n'lnaiiied the propt'rty ot its 
god. It, on the other hand, it became a 
province, it was absorlied into the con- 
quering state, and thus forfeited every- 
thing, and its god was deposed, ]iist as 
much as its king. Ihe god was earned 
away, and brought into the temple of the 
victorious god, wheie he now “stood 



KING DAVID PLAYING UPON HIS HARP 


Repio'i -'2i from the pictuie by Donieiuchino now in the Louvre. 
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before liis lace ’’—that is, he served him, 
just as the vanquished kin.^ stood before 
his victor. The victorious god took posses- 
SK n of the land in liis jdace , a temple 
was built foi him there, and a cult 
established ; in this way the new jirovince 
was incor])oiated into the conquering 
state. That which had one god was one 
peojile ; and every jxojile 
The god possessed a god of then own. 
Serving when l)a\'id subdued 

0 er go s lands .ind addt'd them to 

his territory, he coin[)leted th(‘ ac(]uisition 
of his new ])()ssessions by installin'^ tlu* 
worshi]) ol (h)d in tin* ])lace o1 the old 
jiagan cults (iod called Yahve or 
Jahve, loi Jelioxah though lanuliar to us, 
is a false voctdisation ot tin* Divim^ name, 
never m later tiini's jn-oiiounced by the 
lews, who assigni'd to tlu' consonants ol 
the name ^dihvt' tlie vowels ol Adonai, 
signifying “ m\ loid,” whudi, m a sjurit ol 
reverence, was rt'ad in place ol theongin.il 
name. 

Whethei the gods jiievioiislv woislnpped 
by the several tubes wen* eji’cted in la\oui 

01 Jehcw.ih, or were idtaitified now with th.e 
new religion, Ol there had alieady been a 
common cult, the sujaemac'y of the 
house of David \sas intimatelv associated 
with the God ol David, proila'iiied as the 


God of the ancestral Hebrew stock. Later, 
at any rate, it was claimed as the unique 
and jWimeval characteristic distinguishing 
the nligion that the (hid of Israel was 
not to be worshipped under or rejnesented 
by any image or symbol. But the Bible 
nariative itselt proves with suiricKnt 
clearness that the worship of local gods 
under other rites was ii rejiressible. 

It IS certainly a pi oof ol the imj>ortance 
of David that the Mgorous vitality ol his 
policy was able to exeit so maiked an 
innuence on the tradition of subsequent 
tim(‘s. It is not wondeifiil that the 
]X‘0]d(‘ in later times l(*nt a willing ear 
when the e\j)loits of David’s kingdom W'eie 
a]q)eaU‘d to. In lact. David’s nugn was 
the only one under which Niael as a 
united kingdom ('onld h.iv takcMi a jxisition 
by the side ol the othei ])0\vers m Palestine 
and Svria. David’s tinu' thus 
ajipcMied as tlie good old days 
David° Israel w.i^ powc'ilnl; 

Its d.ii k side, and the resist- 
anc(' whuh W'as shown by the ]>eoj)le, 
wcie soon loigotten. 

The |)ower ol David extended l.ii beyond 
the bordeis ol Judah and Israel. lie 
subjugated Edom : this union listed 
longer than that with Isiael Isracd lust 
bmst the bond, while JCdom long rem.imi'd 





IT inf t „ n 'I 


THE VISIT OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA TO SOLOMON, FROM THE PAINTING BY LE SEUR 

witli Jiidih Dcivid turtlici sub- It is not said lor whom Joab washed to 

ducd Moal), w'hu h unnamed snl))eel lon^ sin'ine tlu' throne, pioh.iiily even then 

aftei tlie sexeiaiue ol th(‘ knifijdom , it lor Adonijah. Wdun Alisalom loll, ‘^laln 

belont;<‘d, howTver, naturally to Israel. by Joal) m delianee ot DaMd’s eommand, 

H(‘ also lont^ht with Ammon, but his David lamented lor him. But Joal) 

W'.us led to no jiiMinanent conquest. He upbraide-d him iiisolimtly, and gave him 

Extent peiietiale bevond jilamlv to understand tint his sovereignty 

of David’s tei 1 itoi v 111 <i northei n wms .l 1 an end it lie did not change his 

- diUHtion, as later tiadition attitude It u w'orthy ot iurther remark, 

** would un|)ly. On the noith ol as legaids the whotc rebellion, that David, 

Gilead the small AT.uni'ean states ol Soba as formeily Eshbaal, the son of Saul, also 

and Geshur adjoin and lun up into sought and tound an asylum in the country 

IsiMchte tiMTitory, With the>e he had east of Jordan. Thi‘’*e is a detailed 

both liiendly and mimical relations description ot the intrigues by wdiich un- 

without permanently subjug.iting them. w'earymg eflorts w'cre made to induce 

Damascus, soon the riv.d ol Israel, lay Da\id, now completely woin out, to pro- 

too far away, and had not yet acquired nounce in favour of Solomon’s acc(‘ssion 

stiength. During Ills reign the Philistines to tlu* throne. The factions at court are 

were finally restiicted to then tenitory - . now' cleaily lecorded. Solomon 

on the coast ; tliey made no further serious » ri8«cs candidate of the 

attem])t to advance against Israel. priesthood, w'hile a military 

The rebellion of Absalom must be P‘'irty, rejiresented by Joab, 

])la(vd quite at the end ot David’s file. wishes to elevate Adonqah to the throne. 

Tradition does not give us a clear account The tradition in its sunjilicity makes no 

ot the matter. Yet one thing is a])})arent : disguise of the means by which the priestly 

David’s sympathies were with the rebel ; liarty conquered. The result is clear, 

he was a mere helpless puppet in the Solomon succeeded in securing the throne 

hands of Joab and the military party, for himself, and a pretext was soon found 
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on the 
Throne 


to remove out ol hi^ path his rival Adoni- 
j,ih with his ])artisan Joab m s])ite ol the 
immunity which liad h(‘en promised them. 

Solomon was jdaced on the throiu* by 
the jinestly ]>ai ty. 'rh(‘ party, theieloi(‘, 
upon whicli tlie lu'u kiiifj; relied, lalhei 
- than on the d(‘\oted bodyfj^u.nd 

bolomon beconit‘ 

the inter})! et(‘r ol tlu“ will ol 

(lod, whom I)a\id li.id atfejited 
as J ord o\ei KraiT d'he tradition (lio^e 
Solomon ioi its ta\ounl(* luno notwOli- 

standm£( llie iatt th.it it had .L,uealei 
troulde m crcMtini^ out ol him a 

moi ally noble* peison- 
.ilit\ than out 
ot I);i\'id, who. in 
s])itv* ol his lininan 

1 a 1 1 111},^ s, was a( - 
know le'dl^H'd to pos- 
se's-, the one stei lin.L^ 
qu.ihty ol ha\ im," won 
by his ow n me i its all 
that he |)oss("«se‘d 
David h.id pu)\ed 
himst'll su})e‘lloi te) 
all tlu' .id\entuuis 
and 1 obi )(.'i e hie'lt.iiiis 
w lio hael lou^dit w it li 
one anothei loi tlu* 

})()ssessi()n ol thel.ind 
In orde'i to loriu a 
just ('stimati* ot liiin 
we must )ude;c him 
by the staiidaid ot 
Hedoiun ethus -and 
l^edouins li.ne* the 
ethics ot nomads 
The ohk'i lecoids 
tell ns Jiltle about 
Solomon, Tlu*(,indi- 
date ol the ])iiestl\' 
jiart}^ w’as ci edited 
wnth the biiildiiii; ol the Teiujile .is his 
^^re.itest .ic hit*v(*n-u‘nl , in W'hu li we m ly 
see contiimation ot his ^u^od uiidt'istandiiii^ 
with his adherents. Otheiwase* \\c have 
only a tew disconnee'ted .u counts ot Ins 
lei^n. The r(*cords ol .m ('xti'iision ol Ins 
])ower as lai .as the luiphiatc's date ironi 
jiost-exiJc' times, their object bem}< to 
f^lorily t!ie lavourite hero ot le^^end tioin 
w'hom the* develojnnent started wdne h 
culminated m Jiiclaism. I'o the same 
source is to be assigned the legend ot the 
“ wasdom ” of Solomon. There w'as little 
in his history which could be eulogised 
except Ins “wisdom," of which, indeed, he 
gave striking proof w'hen he relied upon 
!/()() 


the piiesthood instead ol the army. His 
ic'ign 111 other le^j)ects was ot the usual 
Oriental tyjie He tried to dis})lay befoi e 
mc‘n’s t*yes ilie external magnificence 
ol a miglitv king liy raising immense' 
l)Uildmgs and kcn'ping u}) .in imjiosing 
(ouit (eiemonial In ordi'i to detiay the 
c'ost ol Ills buildings, he is said to ha\e 
( eded ten itor\ to Hii am of d'x 1 1' In this, 
as wi'll as m a iiotut* ol his maritime 
ti.idmg ojii'iations on the* Kt*d Sc*a, wt* 
le.iliso the* la( t that the* h.ill-iiom.icli(', 
lighting trilu' with wdnch D.ivid h.id 
c'oiKjueu'd Ills ii'iiitoiy Iiad bc'en dinen 
b.K k b\’ the* mllueni c* 
ol the alieady moie 
« i\ ilis(‘d iioi tlic'rii 
tribes, ci\ ihs.ilion 
1 ej)i eseiili'd by Isi ai'l, 
h.id g.iined tiu' snpc'i - 
ioiit\ . I li(‘ ('omiiu'ied 

( 1\ llls.ltlOll Ill'll* .Is 
i*\ ei \ w Ill'll' e\en- 
tii.illv oM'Uame the 
b.ii b.n i.iii ( oncpieioi 
\ singli' I (‘('Old ol 

.1 small .i( (juisitioii ol 
tei I itoi V bv Solomon 
Is v.ilutible Hi* is 
". 11(1 to have t.ikeii 
1 11 m an i a g e .i 
daiigiitei ol till' 
Phaiaoh - this would 
n.itui.illy ini'aii only 
.1 d.iughter ol one ol 
the women ol tlu* 
li.nem - .mil to ha\e 
1 eC(‘i\ I'd .IS a (low I \ 
till' (itv ol (ii'/i'i 
which had hillu'ilo 
been indepeiidc'iit . 
SOLOMON. LAST KING OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL Light may lu* till OW 11 
From the pictuie by Van Ghent in the Palazzo B.'irbeiini llotU'C' by 

tlu* conditions rt*^)ic*^ent(‘d in the Tell- 
el-Arnarna letteis Solomon m.iy have* 
ojK'nly w’ritten to the* Tharaoh in the 
sjiirit ol Kib-Add.i, Abi-Milki, and Abd- 
khiba. Ins j)i edei'essoi s on tlu* tin one of 
Jeiusalem and may ha\e enlorced his 
claims on (ie/er. Hi* may 



Solomon 
and the 
Pharaoh 


liave ie|)resented himsc'll as 
the “ loyal servant of liis lord," 
and by di|)lomatic means have 
the town from the jirmc'e ot 


obtained 
(iczer. 

It would follcnv from this that tlie 
whole previous development was actually 
accomplished under the suzerainty of 
Egypt, feeble though it was at times. 



VIEWS IN AND AROUND SOLOMON'S ROYAL CITY OF JERUSALEM 
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Such wa'^ the reii^n of the gieat and 
“ wise ” Solomon, oi whose wisdom 
tradition has told all sorts ol stones. Hut 
we notice also in the accounts the voice ot 
the historian of the jnojdiets, which dates 
from the j)eriod of hostility between the 
jirophets and the ruling party; and we 
may see its classical e\])i(‘ssion in the 
hostility of Samuel to tlu‘ monaichv. 
The blame for the disru])tion ot the kini;- 
dom IS, md('ed, (piitc* opc'ulv asdilnnl to 
the policy ot Solomon’s icien As a 
matter ol tact, the state ot atf.iiis aj)j)ears 
to have Ix'en that the more developtxl 
distncts m the nortli weie subject to the 
rule ot the less de\(‘lopc*d Solomon had, 
therefore, tibsoibed tlu^ lormtT. Jlis 
ancestial domain must ha\e derived 
bench t troni thi' tact that it now came 
into (los('r touch with civilisation. I'his 
r(*siilt mav have' beim very agreeable to 


the rnliiif^ jiarties in Jerusalem, but less 
so to the subject parties in the north. 
I'here is the additional lact to be noted 
tliat even the disad\ anta^^es ot civilisa- 
tion now made thi'inselves t'-h m Jerusalem. 
The bai barons but waitike ('ak‘b was 
replact‘(l liy a Jerusali'in which had Ixvn 
assimilated to the civilised noith. Hut 
by this \'eiv lact the foundation ot David’s 
sujHMioiity oviT lsnu‘1 was iiiuk'i mined, 
(udah no longer tound siippoi t m tlu‘ 
Hide stieiii^th and lajtacity ot the 
Hedoums ; it had become a civilised 
state, and now h'aint'd the weakt'inng 
influence ot (ultine dims when thei(‘ was 
a”am .i stiui;i;le u})on (‘(jual teims, tlu* 
south no loni^ei jiuw.nled. 1 lu* northern 
tribes wane sup.'rioi m ci\ ilisation, and 
they coiKpK'red Judah ddiis finds its 
expu‘ssion hist in tlu' s(‘paiation, but 
soon m tlu' domination ot Judah by Israel 
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se\ (M aiK (‘ ol Kiael lioiii ludahwas 
not merely a stiii^^h* wdiK h the two 
halves of the kingdom w.e^ed with lach 
other, as li aditioii i (‘presc n*s d lu^ l'.|j;vptian 
insci i|)ti( ns show cleaily ('iiough that 
the Ceiviuest ot Jeiusalem b\ the Phaiaoh 
Sheshonk was conma teal w'lth it Wdnit 
had btam R<dioboam’s attitmk' tow aid 
the lattei, and what induced him to 
apjieai as a disloyal sin \ ant ot Jye:ypt, 
w'e do not know^ Hut this much 


Egypt 

Conquers 

Israel 


IS ck'ai — that the Pharaoh took 
most ot the town- ot Xorthein 


Israel fioiii Kehoboam an 1 
f;a\e them to |eroboam ; tluae is also a 
tradition ot his resukau e in Ki;\])t. ddie 
naaird of it is at variance with the let;end, 
and must be le^aukal m the h^ht of the 
dell el-Ainaina letters. Jeroboam suc- 
(xaakal in forwarding his plans at com t 
b(‘tter than Kt hobo.im ; the Nortlunn 
Israelite liad moie ol the siut'w^s of war, 
by which tlie disputes of the civilised 
woild wane tought out, than the king of 
Jerusaknn, and these lie jilaced at the 
disposal of his advocates at couit. 

We have no evidcmcc' wdiich w^oiild 
enable us to decide wdietlu*r Reholxjam 
trusted to some other source of hidp m his 
resistance to the Pharaoh, though it is con- 
ceivable that he calculated on Damascus, 
which was now coming into immiim nee. 
In any case Damascus, owing to the cease- 
less struggles between the now separate 
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lial\(‘s of tii(‘ kingdom \ei\ soon bei iime 
the '>iij)it'me arbitiatoi m tin* dfaiis ot 
Pcde^tiiug siiK (' J'.g\j)f iiflei the l.ist 
att.iik of Slieslionk (lot's not si'em to lia\e 
inteDeied tig.iin de(isi\c‘l\. and Ass\iia 
li.id not yid apjx'au'tl upon thf a . lu* 
From tlk' fust tlx' most p(»wtiliil of the 
tw'o states was Isi.iel wlmli \('i\ soon 
showed Its supi'iioritv I hi‘ Ikxiks of 
Km^s do not ('oiilain did.iikxl lecoids 
ol tlu‘ w'ar which was “alwa\s Ix'twex'U 
Rtdioboam iind |('robo.mi ” (i Kings xiv 
JO) Jhit t hey ha\'e ])i ese'i \ ed foi us a very 
\ aluabk' notice It pi()\ es that Jeioboam 
had done that wdiu h w'e might liave e\- 
jiected of him from the tiist. He w^as 
bound to make the pixipk' aw'are that he 
did not agiee wath Jud.ih, anl it was to 
his interest to ojijxise the idea of the 
justification of David’s powx'r. He was 
mdiK'ed, theK'fore, to att(‘mpt 
ero oam abolish th(“ religion ol David 
Baalim^ and to levive in its j)lace the 
ancient national sanctuaiies. 
He wMS. foi tins leasoii, solicitous that 
the two ancunl sanctnaiii's of Hethel and 
Dan should be once more brought into 
vogue It must lx* bornem min i that the 
gi(*at festivals, wdnch were celebiated in 
such places, did not acquire then mam 
significance from tlu'ir religious side as 
fo.stivals, but that thev exeicised a far 
wider economic influence ; they wore the 
fairs whicli the whole nation held, under 
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tlio protextion of the jxacc of the sanc- 
tuary. For tins reason a king oi Israel 
must have been sliJl more anxious to 
keep visitors away from the sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, and to deprive tlie 
other capital of the advantages acciuing 
from Mich t rathe Since in this way the 
greater pai t ol lli(‘ u^veniu' ol the spUmchd 
new teni])le w.Ls lost, the jinests liad every 
nsison to R'g.iid JiMoboaiii as the tyjx' ol 
an impious king 

\ccoi(hng to oui accounts, |(‘iobotLm 
vv.is lollowed by his ^on Xad.ib, who 
itugned only two yt'ais. roughly about 
()io n ( He IS >aid to have b(‘(‘n imudeied 
duiing the sK'gi^ ol tlu* Philistine (iibbethon 
by liaash.i, ol the tnlie ol Issachai 'I'lu* 
lu'w d\ nasty did not, theieloie, last long , 
and th(' dislui b.tiu'es, 
whidi ai(' lV])i(al ol 
the kin,;dom ol the 
I i n \ 1 ibes did not 
d( ki\' iIh'U appeal - 
uu e. Ihiasha 1 )e( aiiie 
King, iind leigiied 
ucoidiiig to the 
ucoiints, lioiii .d)out 
(^lo r. « . lie 

g 1 (' .1 1 1 \ haiass' d 
|udah In oidei to 
nndei an\ coiiiiiiuni- 
( at ions with |eiii''a- 
k 111 inijios^ible, he 
loi tilled <i place, 

Isaimi, <1 little noith 
ol Jeiu^ak'ni Asa 
was thus com])elled 
to throw hiiiisell into rehoboam, i 


in ea(di cast* being murdered alter a reign 
of only twa) years, and m both murders the 
army, which lay before Gibbethon, had a 
part. E\ce])tion has been taken to tins 
by the critics, and it has ])een suggested 
that the tradition may be incorrect. Zimri 
wais unable to liold his own. 

'* ® The army did not >u])})ort him, 
^ but took t h(‘ suit* (d ( )mri, the com- 
mander-ia-chi( 1, wdio advanc(‘d 
at the head ol tlu* “ whole j)eople — 
a national army is still ])resM])])osed at 
tliK time —up to Tirzali, wdiere Zimn 
sought his d(‘alh m the Haines ol the king’s 
]>al.i<s‘ In the mt'antmu* Omii had not 
lieiui <i( know'k“dg(‘d king w'lthout liirther 


dilliculty, 
libiii, the 


loi hall ol th(‘ p(*opk‘ lolknved 


(iinath ” 

'J'his 

latter 

set'ins to 

liaw 

held 

his own 

ioi a 

con- 

siderable 

time 

as a 


rival king, until he 
was vsinquishtd by 
Omri. Pai tu*s, there- 
loi e, c'Xisted in Isi ,iel ; 
these m.iv hav'e c oi - 
1 esj)()nd('(l to the* 
dilk I eiit t oiiditioiis 
ol hle(\istiiig m till* 
pojiiilation, w Inch had 
advamixl Irom the 
state ol })easants to a 
highi'r civilisation In 
llu‘ (etis(‘l(‘ss distill b- 
aiK es which such 
lends must haw 
])ioduc('d lioin time to 
timi', vigoious niea- 


the anus ol Ikimas- Froman E)>yptiau(artouc 
, , . I . away to Ejrypt after Phar, 

eus and to imploie 

its piotection and su/(Maintv Ihr-idii 
natuiall\ wekomed the pro]x)sal He 
invaded Noithern Israel, and thus toieed 
Pa nha to e\ acuah* tlie li<mliei ot Judah, 
d he loitri'ss ot Ivama w'as again ra/ed 
to the ground, but |udah had b(‘Come 
a vassal ol Damascus, an 1 Haasha, loo, 
had no altei natos* but to bow to liim, 
as his predecessors had to 
Judah a Paasha’s son, Flah, is 

assa o have reigned lor 

amascus \eais. and to liav'c 

been murdeied liy th(* commander ol the 
armv, Zimri, who, from (iibbethon, wheie 
tlu* aimy lay, attacked him in Ins palace at 
Tir/ah. 

The tradition, thereloie, assumes that 
the two lirst dvmasties of Israel con- 
sisted ot two kings each, the second king 


REHOBOAM, KING OF JUDAH timi', VlgOlOUS lliea- 

Froni an Egyptian ( artouche He was probably cai i led sures ('Ould be taken 
away to Ejrypt after Pharaoh Sheshonk took Jerusalem, j-^^-^jy ith the 111 


disjHuisable su])]xu t ol a stiong mcniaicliy, 
a tiustw'oilhy aimy This was tlu* policy 
which Omn and his house ])ursued, 
loHowing the examjde of David In liomt* 
atlaii^ lh(‘ pohev of eneoiii aging trafhc 
was adojded, and attempts were made to 
establish lavTiurable relations with foreign 
conntiies, (*speciallv witli Tyie : Ornri’s 
son, Ahab, inaiiied a Tynan princess, 
jezebel. Omri’s position towards Damas- 
cus IS not recoided ; jirobably, however, 
he lecognist'd its suzeiamtv and secured 
his till one onlv by doing so. He again 
.subjugated Moab, which, on the repara- 
tion, had taken u}) an uneertain attitude 
towards Israel , and, doubtless, it was he 
also who brought Judah under his owm 
suzerainty ; this position is attested under 
Ahab. H(* mad(* vSamana the capital of 
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the empire in place ol Tn/ah, Omn's 
[)ohcy l)()th at home* and abroad Wiis 
continued by Ins son Allah. He was a 
vassal of Damascus, liad a strong army 
under his orders, tried to promeite mtei- 
course With loreign count i'kn, and tlieie*- 
lore* showt'd tneiullinrss to all ‘^trange^rs. 
By this ae tioii he (‘\(aled the* opposition 
Ah&b I)easaiit pojmlation , tiadi- 


tion attests this 


in leeordine 


Israel elisjdav’ed by the* ])r()j)he*ts 

against the* Baalim, the* gods c^t 
the strangers 'flu* n.ituial opposition to 
the* dominating e'lassc's \)\ the agrieultiii.d 
p )})iilati()n, wliK'h Mittcu'd iinde*i the* 
deVL*lo})ni(*nt ot trade and the* t*neio.ieli- 
ment ol the* niilitaiy teuelal system 
loiind \e*nt m the* ojijiositiein ol lilijali 
and Klish i JneLih v\as now sulijee 1 
to Ahab, and its king j e'lioshaph.it was 
('e)m[)elle*el to take* tlie lie'lel with luin 
The* relations te» D imase us .ue* e*l(*.iily 
se'en in the* tiist notice ol Isiac'lite* histoi\, 
whieii is ('hione)le)gi( alK eeitain In the* 
Near (^54 nc ^h.iliiian(*sei II, <ii the* 
liattle ol Kaik.ii, saw in the aim\ ol 
Bii-idn ol Damascus an aetiial eontinge'iit 
from Aha!) ol Isiae*k wIikIi the lattei h.id 
Uiriiished as vas^al ot Dtimaseus |u(kili, 
as siib]e*e t to Isi ae*l isnaturall\ not name'd 
The* attae'ks ol As^\ 1 1.1 on Damase us we)uld 
naturallN ha\e* mcite'd Ah.ib te) slmke oil 
the* yoke Bait Shalm<ine*se*i was alwa\^ 
ie*pulsed b\' Bir-idi 1 and Ahab nie*l his 


death in one ol the fights, in which he 
tried to hold Ins own against Bir-idn, at 
Kamoth-Ciilead. This seems to have* 
taken place soon alter the battle at 
Karkar, thereloie about S53 n.c'. 

His son, Aha/iah, wms jirobably oblige*d 
to acknow'ledge the su/e*iainty ol Damas- 
cus, and (*(]ually so his brother Joram, 
W'lio lolle)we‘d him on the* tin one, pre'sum- 
ably only tw'o ye*ars alte*i wards. He* would 
thus have be*en lor('(*d to take the held 
with Ihi-idii in the sul)se(iue‘nt campaigns 
ol Shaliii.ine*sei . But he also did not tail 
to make* attemiits to hbe*rat(* lumsell, 
.ind is said te) have* be*en wounde*d in .1 
battle w’hie'h he had to hglit ne*ai Kamoth- 
(iile*.ie! against Bii-idii, or, now, Ha/.ie*! 
While* attempting to re'tinn home, in 
e)ielt*r to ie*cove*i liom his wounds, he* 1(*11 
a \ le lim to the ie*volution e)l Je'hu 

jiiekih was lie)ni the* \e’i\ first .it a elis- 
.ulv.iiit.ige ceiinpaie’el with tin* northe*in 
Judah latte*l e>Wt*d its 

1 re*e‘dom te) the* inte*i \ e*ntion 
j, 01 the* a})pi()\al ot the* Idiaiaoh, 
and Ke'hobeiam hael to sufte*i 
se*\e*ie*l\ liom Sh(*slionk’s e liastise*me*nt 
anel the* e*nl()iee*d e onti ibutions It is a 
piool ol tin* ])e‘rinanen( e* ol David’s 
ine*asme*s that balom i(*maine‘d loyal to 
Jiielal) notwithstanding tliat an attempt 
had l.e*e*n made* ])\ .i de*s(end.int e)l Uie* 
olel ie)\al he)use - H.ielad, ae'e'oiehng to the* 
tr.ielition — ])i e*snniabl\ iinde'i ,solonu)P 



RAMA, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 
Rama, a few miles north of Jerusalem, was fortified by Baasha, king of Israel, about 900 B.O., to prevent communication 
with Jerusalem from the north It lies in a fertile plain, and is now remarkable for its olive groves and fruit gardens 
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AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL, AND HIS WIFE JEZc,BEL, PRINCESS OF TYRE 
Dmn established favourable relations with foreig:n comitncs, and his son Ahab married a Tynan princess From 
the picture by T. M Roolce in the possession of Mr M Russell Cotes, by whose peimiss on it is reproduced 


il Knifes xi ), to u.iiii it^ in(U'ju‘ii<l(‘iuH‘ l>v 

lilt' siipjiorl ()1 j>t. 

XcUIk 1 Ivrholio.im iioi Ills ^on Ahijali 
I .in li.ivc had longititfii'^ Asa llu' mk rcs- 
sor oi tlu' latlci. u-alistd ilu' supu'in.u y 
ol lsKU‘1 undt'i Ihiasha .ind was loia od to 
solicit the su/«'iaint\ ol Daiiiastus in oidt'i 


st'cuif tlifii powei w lilt li tlicv had loundfd 
tlnoni;!! the instrnmtMit.ihty ot a strong; 
ainiy, b\ othii’ nitans as well Athahah 
w.is thf dans^htt'i ot Ahah, and sister ol 
I or.ini ol Israt'l Idit' p.irt w hu h slit* played 
]>io\t's that in rt'ahlN the inliucnco ot the 
iionsc' ol Omn was alu'.idy ahsolult' in 


to [irotfcl hiiuscll lioni tlu loinui 
'riic " Dfiitfionoinist ” in the 
? I’ooksol Killies 1 onnnt'iids him 

l^rnel^ pilt’sthood inu'^t tlu'ifloit’ 

liaM' tloniishcd uiidci him 
jt'liosliapliat .list) is said to ha\f Invii a 
j)ious man. Judah wms now no lonpu-i 
dirt'Ctly (U'jit'iidt'nt on Damascus imt was 
^iilijt'Ct to the sn/ciaint\ ol Isiacl : loi 
I fhoshajihat took the ludd with Ahab 
i)oth w'hcn he lonj^ht at Kaikai hir 
Damascus and wlitm die lought against 
his ftMidal lord in Clilt'ad It is hnthci 
i('('ordcd that he also matlc an attempt to 
lesume the navigation ot the Ked Sea 
inaugurated by Solomon. 

His son Jorarn meets us also as a loyal 
sutiportcr of the northern kingdom under 
Ahaziah and his brother Joram. It is clear 
that he was completely under the influence 
ot his wife Athahah. This fact proves that 
the house of Oinri understood how to 


Judah Ihit they iiiviM rt'ahsed their 
ob|c(t ot U'stonng tlu' em])ne of David 
by th(' amalgamation ot tlu' tw'o d\ nasties, 
this tmu' stalling liom Israel and undei 
Ki a< I’s supnmi.u y 

luhan siiook oil its yoke under Jorarn. 
An attempt to reconquer it seems to 
ha\(‘ turned out very disastrously tor 
the king ol Judah. He w\is fcllow'ed by 
his own and Athaliah’s son, Ahaziah, 
lor whom his molhei had con- 
trived to seem e the succession 
The house oi Omn seems 
almost to haw leached its goal 
when the oj)posite jiarty aimed tlum 
blow and e.xtermmated the proud dynasty. 
Ahaziah accomi>anied his leudal over- 
lord and uncle, Joram of Israel, to battle 
in Gilead, w’here both tell victims to 
Jehu’s rebellion. 

Jehu, the head of the rebellion, was, 
like Omn, a military commander. He 


Rebellion 

of 

Jehu's Party 
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won o\er the army wliile he was in the 
held at (jil^ad and Jorain luid gone home 
to recover trom his wounds. The army 
now turned the scale , as often hajijiens, 
that wliK'h had been the support of 
a strong monarchy became its most 
dangerous enemy. The cause ot the 
lelndhon is stated to have bt'en the murder 
... . of Jorain and his v’assal Ahaziah 

Queen^of I he blow was deal ly 

Judah enough ahiieil at th(‘ whole 
hous(' ()i Oniii and its j)artisans, 
that IS, th(' son ol tin' jaiiK't'ss of the house 
ol Omri in Judah l^ut the eneig(‘ti( 
Athaliah in (ud<di was able to hold her 
own b\ means ot the .irm\, the constant 
sui)})Oit ot her house It is well known 
that she oidcac'd .dl tlu' male des(('nd«mts 
ol her deceas(‘d hasband to be inuidcMed. 
This seeans .it first sight an incomjue' 
hensibl(‘ .u t of ciueltv, but it finds its 
uiotivt' in th(' siin]>k‘ fact that the* iiiur- 
deicvl Aha/iah h.id \)vcn her onlv son ; 
whil(‘ Joiam’s olhei son^ weu' b\ ditlei(*nt 
\\iM‘s ( )n tlu' d(Mlh of h(‘i son the 
soviM»‘ignt\ would thus l(‘g.dl\ ha\(‘ l.dhai 
to one ol the oth<M sons who had no 
blood ol Onni in his veins. Nothing 
was lett loi hei but to lollovv the tactics 
of hei rival it she did not wish to .ibandon 
the jiolic y j1 hei house* Thus the c'om- 
plete siiccc'ss oi the* ii*bt‘lhon w.is trus- 
tiated by hen bold action It was cmly 
in Isr.iel th.at the* bouse* of ()inri vv'as 


exterminated and Jehu became king. 
But what were the dc»eper-lying causes 
of the rebellion ? The protiliets haci 
been favourably disposed to the dynasty 
ot Omri. They exjiressc'd the views and 
wishes c)f the pec>])l(‘, c^spc^cially ol the 
pc‘ople ol the* south vvitli thinr mtcTioi 
economic cltwelojiincnit. as opjioscnl to tlie 
policy ol Oinii and Ills clc^sccMidants, 
wdio had bi ought Jiid.di also undei thcMi 
svv.'iy It was the ii'sistanc'e of ihc' nomads 
.111(1 peasants to die dev’clopinent ol 
< ivnhsation which was piejudicial to them. 
It was lht‘ lev'olt. too, of the sjurit ol 
nationality, vv^hose ide.d i*\j)i cession, after 
David, vv^as cc* Hired in the* n.itional woislnp 
ol the* (iod of Isr.iel, .ig.iinst thi‘ ]K)hcv of 
the lulmg dynasty, which l.iv()ui(‘d connec- 
tions with loieign count! H^s. and appe.ued 
as a vvoisliippei ol sliaiige Baalim Ills 
plainly ev ident in thc‘ course ot the insurrc'c- 
tion tliat this resist. UK c‘, if not iniginatmg 
P - vvatli liKi.ih, was ai any late 

nm-wi i-v It Its 

Spirit It'ldc'ls .nc* c^XpH's^ly s.iid to 
li.ive b(H‘n ii tribe, l\i*( hat), vvhu h 
lived in the* south of Jud.di on tlu‘ liingt* 
ot the clc'seit. in the* simple* ('oiiditions ol 
agi icult ui isls who h.id not }c‘t .iltogcdhei 
ab.indon(‘d the* idc*.is oi a iioniadK file*, 
and who are said lo h.ivc* b(*(*n beh(‘V't'is in 
Israel’s (iod It we .ilso take* into account 
tlu* su|)poit ol the* Hebicw prophets, 
e\}>r('ss|\ pioved b\ tin* legt*iid of I*Jisha 




MICAIAH BEFORE AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL. AND JEHOSHAPHAT, KING OF JUDAH 
Judah was subjujfated by Ahab, and Jehoshaphat the king was compelled, against his own will and policy, to take 
the field with Inm This picture shqjvs the prophet Micaiah warning Ahab before tlu> battle of Ramoth-Gilead. 


to have 1)0011 /4iv(*n to John we m‘o wh.it hi iiij; him to tli(‘ tlnom* Ht‘ w.is lorced, 
(hums had l)oon ])nt loiwaid bv tho in oidoi to socuro Ins m oi^mt v, ta 
io\ olnlionists \\'(‘ ha\o not lioro to do oldam tho aokno\\l(‘d|^nn(‘nt ol tlu‘ j^io.it 

with :i nu‘ii‘ mihtaiv i(‘Volt, bnl witli tho jiowors. and 1 h‘ olo.iih’ fioni tho hist took 

shock ot two oftiiosiiii; classes ol ilio into account tlu‘ t‘\istin” pohtK'al condi- 

j)0})nLition tions His loliolhon must bi* ])lacod in tho 

it Is ono tinner to ofl»‘: promises to \eai 84], 01 perhaps n.( In this 

distonlentod IoIIoxmm's and anothiM* Ihinf^ \ear Shalm.niosoi aj^poaii'd on his expedi- 

to o\(‘Ciito thorn h'lom tlio inomont when tion ajjjanist Ha/aol Ixdon* Damasdis. 

Jehu bocami* king, ho liad jieiloico to Ho montion" John as .1 tributaiv king 

tollow in the mam tho same lino ol policy The lattoi liail tliorolou‘ lost no time 111 

as Ills pied(‘i ossois. His sLlitano had obtaining siip]K)rt troin tlu^ iu“\\ ])o\ver 

inisCiiriiod m Judali owing to Athaliah's instiMd ot Damascus wliu'h had hilhoito 

nift‘1 viMition. Tho kingdom of Da\ 1(1, tor been supremo Thi'v slop was pcadiaps 

wliK h tho ('o-ieligionists ot Daxid, who taken m ('oniormity with tho imnush.itc 

sn])jK)itod liim, had toiiglit, could not be wisli of tlio national ])aTty , in reality, 

ii'stoiod : Jehu was iestrut(‘d to Isiat'l it was bound to end at the point to which 

H(‘ was (ompollod, thoioloro, to renounce the policy of tho house ol Omri was 

th(‘ religion ol tho southern kingdom, w'hic h directed. Alter Shalmaneser had once more 

he had adopted so iar to serve his ends, vainly tried — 84c) b.c.- to subdue Ha/ael, 

since, ho. as king of Israel, now^ stood in he abandone,d his attempts at conquest 

natural opposition to therehgum ol Judah, in the west. Jehu wais now in a difficulty, 

which WMs m the hands of Athahah. He lor Hazael naturally proceeded to .it tack 

therelore renounced the religion ol David, him. Whether Jehu continued to ])ay 

and served henceforwMrd the old gods of tribute as belore to Assyiia, we are not 

his piMiple, although he had staited his inlormed ; but he did not submit to 

revolution m the name of the (jod oi Israel. Hazael. He offered lesistance to him. 

External circumstances also soon com- and lost m the struggle the' territory east 

j’elled him to abandon the idea of of Jordan. Judah, which had eluded him 

nationality, which must have helpied to owing to Athahah, docs not ajipear, even 
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after her fall, to have again been subjei't 
to him. 

Jehu’s reign, therefore, wliieh ought 
to have seen the restoration ot David’s 
kingdom, im})lies a downlall oi Isiael 
from the height previouslv attained, 
especially undtM* lht‘ house ol Oinii. 
It rccedt'd also uikUm liis son jehoaha/ 
_ , „ Israel was inoie and nioK' 

oppressed l>v lla/ael, sim e 
, , Assyiian help was not loith- 

ccwning . we aie told \n 
2 Kings \iii. ), that Isiael was ('one 
])Jet{‘]\’ Jti /ns ])ow(‘r. lln'ii “ ( Ik* Loidgax (* 
Diael a sa\'iour.” Ilir a(Toiinl does not 
mention thi^ “saxioin " bv name, it 
was Assyiia. Alxuit Noo h < Xdad-niian 
subdued Alan of Dainasfns I{\(‘n his 
son and siic((‘ssoi, jo.ish, continued in 
the jiositioii ol a x.issal of \ssMia and 
was thus etialilcd to km'oxci lioin 
Damascus ceitain lost {enitoi\ ]>i(‘- 
siimablx' iMst ol |oid>in |u(Ldi ilsclt 
w'as probabh’ (onf|uer(‘ l on« e iiion* 
Ama/itdi of |ud,di\anil\ tiu‘r1 to shake* 
off the \okt‘ [t‘iol)oam II in whose 
])enod occurs tlu* expedition ol ^h<d- 
inaneser HI against Daimiscus in 
77.) eejuallv successlul Ihiough 

Assyiian lic'lp . it is recorch'd ol him that 
he lec'oncjuc'ied the disliic ts ot Noilhcun 
Israel. Duimg his icMgn which is s.nd lo 
have been long, Israc‘1 eniovc 1 loi the* last 
time a jieiiod ol c oinjiaratu c* jieact' 

Soon attcu* lus dcMth IIk* new ii>e ol 
D.imtistiis nndei Kc‘/ou. <iiid the eii- 
c'roac hmc’iils ot 'I iglal h-pilc‘>cM , w hi< h wcm r 
connc‘(tc‘d with il he laid a jeeriod ol con- 
tmuous rcw’olutions dowai lo the c*nd ot 
the kingdom II isr.iei h.ul lallen li om its 
foiinc*! jiosition uiidei |ehu, we .uc* now 
w ilnc*>sc*'. ol its clc-at h agony Z«u hariah. son 
ot Jeroboam II .was the* liislol t he- sei ic'> ol 
king-^ wdio wc'ie deposc'd b^’^ iolc*nc e in lapid 
succession. He is said to liave l)c*en slam 
by a c el tain ShaMum. allei a leign ol c)nl\ 

SIX months, d'liis kittc'i c oulcl hold hisowai 
- . only loi oiU‘ month against 

Assyn.„ M,.,,.,!,,.,,,, s„n ot (..oil 

Supremacy 

Acknowledged j Ti i ^ i 

ol Me]iali(‘m is accurat(*ly 

fixed bv the* notice' ot d'lglalh-jiileser IV , 
that he i)aicl tribute* to him m the vear 7 ;8 
HC. Thus he ac'knc)W'lc*dg(*d the Assyrian 
supremacy, evident Iv under (om pulsion, for 
Tiglath-pileser took lioin him the northern 
])art of lus territory. Menahem must have 
died soon afterwards, probably 111 737 b.c. 
His son, Pekahiah, is said to have reigned 
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Supremacy 
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two years, 7J(> and 7^5 B.c. He seems to 
have remained loyal to Assyria, for hc^ 
was overtliiown by Pekah, the son ol 
Rtmialiah, whose levolt was supjiortc'd 
by Damascus. Attc*i the ajijieciiMiiee ol 
Tiglatli-julesei, theciyol the* IwoopjioMf,. 
paities was onee moie “ Dam.isc us 01 
AssMi.i.” Pekah. as y.l^sal ol Kc'/on 
man heel with him m 7^5 or 734 11. c 
against Aha/, who m Jerusalt'in w^as um- 
Nisi(‘ntl\ IonmI lo Ass\ ua Hie dttrinpt 
to cU'tc'at him was unsuc'c c‘sslul In the* 
lollowmg \tMi riglath-j)il(‘''er ajipcMic'd 
.inci mvc'stc'd Daiiiasc'ijs. JVkali lost Im 
1101 thrill trnitoi}, 01, as Ti^hiih-pilrsri 
expic‘sses It, only Samaria was left d'liis 
gaye the* Assx’tian jiarty m Samaria the 
iippc'i hand , 1 hey ovei thu'w^ Pi'k.ih, and 
piockiimc'd Hoshea king, and hi> elc*i tion 
w.is 1 .itilic'd by riglath-pilc‘M‘1 Soon altei - 
waids Damascus f(*ll, ami bec.imc* d 
pio\ iiu (' ol Assyi la m 7 ;i u ( 

I he state* ol .ill. ills w.is thii^ c'()mplett*l\' 
chaiig(‘d Now* iXssvna piocec-di'd lo 
t.ikc* c*\(‘i\ oj)j)oi tunilv ol s\ - temat ic'ally 
di <immg tile 1 c‘>oui c ol 1 he* subic*^ t pc'ople, 
111 . It Is ol cuc'almg out ol them \ssyiian 
piox’imes l*Ac‘i siiic'e / \S H.( . 
srae an .tc*nitoi\ ol Isi.ic'l had 




pio\ iiicH* ot Simiira, 
u'eu c'l c'atc'd t hc're , 


w hic h had bc'eu c'l c-atc'd t hc're , 
.md .1 ( oiisidc'i .d>k‘ pai t ol Isi .lelilc* lc‘i 1 1I01 V 
W.IS now .issigiu'd lo this [)io\ iiv c* 1 ).dnas- 
( iis io(» w.is now .\ss\iiaii I he aiinex.i- 
lion ol '''.nil. Ilia w.is m'cc'^saiiK the* nc*xt 
^tep I hc‘n* wc'it* onlx two possible* wxiys 
ol n*t. lining thc*ii s(‘ll-go\ ei ninc*nt , and 
thc'.e were* <.*ilhc*r lo p,i\ the tiibiite 01 
to obt.nn help liom .inotlic'i powc*i '1 he* 
tiibiitc* W.IS too i'\orl)itant to be pel - 
m.inc'iitly endm(‘d, and the king through 
in.d)ihtv to pax, xxas usually soon drivc'ii 
to siispc'iid the* })ax’mc*iits -that is, to 
declare his rc'X'olt.^ Help Irom outside^ xv as 
noxx sought III ]ig\'})t, xvliRh had nc'ver 
ceasc'd to exist hc*r c*y(*s on J*alc*s 1 me. 

It xvas not, mclet'd. long belore lloslie.i 
xxas comt)ellc‘d to susj)end his j)avments oi 
tiibute, trusting to Kgyjitian aid. The 
})ropIiet Hose.i, vxliosc activity coincides 
xvith the* ])eiiod subsecjuont to the 
tall of Damascus, describes to us the con- 
ditions ot x'acillalioii heUveon Egypt and 
Assyria. In the year 724 H.C.. an Assyrian 
army advanced in order to annex Samaria. 
The town is said to have resisted for three 
years ; it finally loll when Shalmaneser IV. 
had just died and Sargoii had mounted the 
throne in 722 b.c. King Hoshea was carried 




THh DhAFH OF AHAB AFTER THE BATTLE OF R AMOTH-GILEAD 
Fiom the picture by T M Rookc, in the possession of Mr. M Russell Cotes, by whose permission it is reproduced 


.iway into ('aj)tivity, .nul with him Iho altcrw.n d a( tuallv t(M iiumI Cutlucaiis. 

laigei portion of tlu' mlialnlants, liom lh<' jirrdominantT ot tl.o ('uthic.ni 

soiiK m all, as Saifjjon acx'iiratcU uxonK t*k‘mfnl in thi‘ ])opulalion 
They were settled in Meso])olamia, in tin It is ^eiuxally bt'hexed that this 
MCinity ol Harian, and on the Khalnir “tarrying away of the '1 (mi 'Fiibes” 

and in the Median Highlands. The loss signifies a <lissoliitionol the ]nM)j)leot Israel 

of th(‘ ])o])nlation was leplaeed m the which is i egai dt'd as having formed a pai t 

usual tashion by settleis horn other parts ol Judah, and as ha\mg shared the siime 

of the empire ; Baliylonian citizens tiom views, starting trom this standpoint, 

Cuthah m particular were .settled m cerlam writers have attempted to traci* 

Samaria. lemiiauts oi the “ Ten Tribes in every 

The capital of Israel had thus become imaginable jilace on earth, being mfluencaxl 

an Assyro-Habylonian ( ity. Sainaiia, by the account which represents the two 

henceforward the scat ot an Assyrian jieoples of Israel and |udah as one nation, 

governor, may be compared with the The 27,200 souls whom Saigon enumerate^ 

Sidon of Esarhaddon. The inhabitants were not, however, “ the people of Israel ” , 
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they were only the lar^vr portion of the 
population ol Samaria and oi its immediate 
vicinity which alone at the last lormed 
the “ kingdom ” of Israel, since the 
northern districts had been cajitured still 
earlier. But, aj a^i from this, there was m 
the territory of the I'en Tribes an abstuict* 
of the bond which afterwards kept the 
^ Jews together m I’abyh nia ; 

common cult, to 

of the Ten , t , i i i 

Tribes ” nothing ol a moi (‘ highly 

develo])ed religious concep- 
tion and a closely organisi'd ])riestho()d. 
Sme ‘ the seveianc(\ tht^ (iod oi lsi.u‘l had 
C(‘ased to be the centre ol a nation.d 
worship, and anv li aces of such woi ship, 
which had beem n'lained in the north lioni 
th(* time of David, W(‘U‘ (jinte insignilicant 
Tradition l as not ])n‘ser\(*d llit* names ot 
the gods ot Bethel, Dan, and llu* otlui' 
national sanctiianes. In leality tlu^ 'Ft n 
dVibes w(*n* not dill(Mentiat(‘d, as regaids 
their religious concejitions, in the slightest 
degree from the oth(‘r nations dwelling 
round about them They were not, then*- 
lore, “ jews ” The want ot a national 
bond ('aused ev’cn thos(‘ who lemained in 
their old hom(‘s to retain bill little recollec- 
tion ol the kingdom ol Israel.” 

The ])iovince ol SaiiuiMa, tw'o yeais 
alter its conquest, m combination with its 
comjianions m mislorlime, Damascus and 
Siiniria or Northi'm IdioMiicia, and in 
concert with Hamath, inad(‘ a leiiewcsl 
attempt to shake olf the Assyrian \oke 
But iaubidi ol Hamath was deleated by 
Sargon Thus all hop(‘ ol Svihin inde- 
jiendence was destrovi'd. Samana all(‘i 
this nnnained an Assyiiaii jirovime. It 
repeatedly reci'iwd new stiala ol jiopiila- 
tion, loi nisi mice in tlu‘ reien of .'\shnr- 
banijial afliM Ifie subjugation of tlu’ 
Babylonian lev’olt ol the ( ullijeans. At 
a later jieiiod, .is Judaism grew stronger, 
it became tiu' honi(‘ ol tin* sect of the 
.Samaritans, ol which the last nunains 
disapj)ear(*d only in modern times. 

J)uring the rev^olution of Jehu, 
of the Athalrih had su( ceeded' m 

° * - holding her own by means of 

Priesthood ^ ix t i iu 

the army. If Jehu w'as thus 

forced to fail m his jiromises to his 
helpers, still the revolution, notwithstand- 
ing this momentary reverse, meant in the 
end the victory of tlu* jiarty that still 
followed the God of David, which was 
unfriendly to the foreign dynasty of 
Omri and its policy. The jinesthood in 
Judah, which had gained strength since 


The Power 
of the 
Priesthood 


Solomon, was clearly the real soul of the 
resistance. It is {ibvious that, so long as 
there was any opposition, jieojile and jiriest- 
hood lormed one composite party. It 
W'as only after the victory that the conflict- 
ing interests of the two parties were felt, 
as usual m rev^olutioiis. Alhaliah is smd 
to havT held Ikm* own for six years longer. 
Then the jiriestly party succi'ink'd in 
owrthiowing hei ami m wieaking wnge- 
ame upon her; they had won over the 
” Pretorian giiaid,” tli(‘ suppf)it of 
Athaliah. The only surviving son of 
Joram, wdio, vvhi'ii his brothi'is wth' 
murdered, had been shelten'd as .i child in 
the Tem])le.was laist'il to th(' throms It 
matli'is hull' vvhellu'i he was ii-ally lht‘ 
hist scion ot David’s house or v\ as ])ut 
foiward in this i harai ter , Ihi' impoitanl 
point was that he had bi'eii “ ('dui'.ited bv 
the high-pnest,” and j)laci'd b\’ him upon 
till' throne 

A schism was now lormi'd between 
priesthood and pi'ople. 'Fhe two no longer 
stood as till' lull'd .ind opjrressed I'hiss m 
o{)position to tilt' monaichy, foi the 

O'!, n • * sovereignt\ was now actually 

The Priests 

fK***P* I These, together with the king, 
the reopie di'pendi'iit on them, 

w'ere now held responsible by the jH'ople for 
all gnev aiK'es 1 1. 1 hei i loi i* the spokesmen 
ol the jx'ople had hithuto been opponents 
ol the monaichv. they wi'ie iiov\ eqii.illy 
opposed to the governing jiriesthood. 
But, in ai ( oid.im e with the st.ige of i ulture 
wliiidi Jmlah had attained, tiiith and 
pistice well' lepiesinted b\' an a])peal 
to (iod 

Tims, il any one ol the jieople accused 
the ])rlest^ ot i limes oi mistaki's m iiome 
OI ton ign polii V’, lie a|)peal(d to (iod as 
the ii'presentativ^e of pistiie and light, 
ddiese sj)oki sinen w'eie the jiiophets 
Fi'om the time i-)! the governing piiest- 
liood dates th(' fond bc'tvveen juophets and 
jiriests, between the (lOd of the prophets 
and that ol the jiriests, who w.is not 
distinguishable from tlii' Baalim, against 
whom both had before been united. 
This then was the origin of the Prophetic 
(Jrdei, properly so calli'd, such as we see 
it in Its duel representatives, Amos and 
Ho.sea. 

Not much else is known ol the stale of 
Judah under Joash. When Jehu, m 
842 B.C., paid tribute to Assyria, Judah is 
not mentioned, probably lor the reason 
that Shalmanesei 's influence did not reach 


the People 



THE HEBREW PEOPLES 


so far to the south. It must, however, very 
soon afterwards have become subject once 
more to Jehc^aha/. and Joash, for Amaziah 
made fruitless atlemjits to shake oft the 
y{)ke ; Isiael, tlirou^h Assyria’s help, was 
still the stron.c^er. Joa^h loll a victim to 
a palace levolt. Since the con^inracy 
startl'd with olhcials, we may jieihaps 
concludi' thal it tormed an attempt to 
(heck tlu >uprenKM'v ol the' priesthood. 
His son and suc(<‘ssoi, Ainazi.ih, \v<is 
ripuilly subj('C( to piiesllv intluenc(‘ He 
made imsU('('«'ssiiil attemjits to lec'oiKjuer 
Edom and was iinfortiinale in the war 
l)y which he intended to make hiiusell 
indepiauleiit of Israel \\'c do not know 


jiermanent successes were achieved. Edom 
asserted its indejiendence after it had 
once secured its fn'edorn. Since Azanah 
was a l(‘])er, the ^o\('inm(‘nt was ])rin- 
cii)allv (ained on by his sou Jotham. 
No events oi import ani'e aie lecorded of 
the indejiendent lei^n of tlu' lattc'r from 
aboiK 75.: to 7 ;f> H.r. Since in y \S B.c. 
Judah is n(*t nu'ntioned amon|:^^ the stau's 
tributary to'rit,datli-])i]eser wi'inav assume 
that It was still (h'pendeiit on Isiael 

Ahaz. the son ol Jotham who siuccs'ded 
to the (lown af)oiit tiK* saim* tint'* as 
Pekah secured tlit' thioiu' m Samaria, 
us(‘d this ojiportiinity to hix'rate himself 
fiom Israel ])\ ackmnvh'deine the Assvrian 



DEATH OF JOASH, KING OF JUDAH 

Aftei tlio dcatli of Joiam of Judah and the revolt of Jehu, all Ins sons except Joash were murdered, and his wife 
Athahah inled as ipgent foi several years Joash was secreted 111 the Temple and laised to the throne on the 
assassination of his mothei He attempted to become independent of Israel, but fell a victim to a palace revolt 


how lar hi* had lockoiicd in aid tiom 
Damascus. In anv case, [oash ol Isiael, 
the wiss.il ol Assyiia jirovcd ihc strontJ:(*r, 
and drl( alcd him at Ik'lh-Slu'mt sh. 
Amazudi hnnst'll was taken jirisoncr and 
Wiis able to [>iirt hast* his freedom onlv by 
the })ayment ol a heavy laiisom. He was 
also compelh'd to la/e to the ground a 
part of the tortilication.s of Jerusalem. 
H(‘, too, fell a victim to a conspiiacv, and 
was murdered at Lachish , we cannot, 
h( 3 W’evcr, clearly understand the circum- 
stances which attended his di*ath. 

His son Azanah is said to have con- 
tinued the wai's with Edom, but no 


siipiemacy. The imnu'diate lesnlt wais 
tlu* su*ge of Jeiiisalem b\ Rezon and 
Pekah in 77,5, or at lati'st 77,4 b.('. Aha/ 
had not miscalculated wdien he built his 
ho})es on Tiglatli-pih*ser , the latter ap- 
jieared in 774 and 777 b.c., an 1 lit* ])ut 
an end to the splendour of Damascus. 
Hut 111 his other calculations Ahaz had 
deceived himselt. He had clearly liojied 
to receive from Tiglath-pilesi'r the northern 
kingdom as a rewaud for liis loyalty, and 
in this w'ay to ri'store once more the 
kingdom of David. But Tiglath-pileser 
considered it more prudent to secure for 
himselt the powtt of turning the scale 
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at any time by mtans ol tlu‘ old disunion, 
and he consequentlv installed Hosliea 
The internal policy ol Ahaz was ecpially 
diiected toward his the jiossessKni 

ol Israel. He turned ayainst the ikhv 
too j)owerlul j)riesthood. in so doin^j: 
he was iorced to seek the MipjK)rt of tlu* 
j)eople, and to pioniise them iedit‘ss lor 
. tlH‘ e\toiti()ns oj th(‘ priests 

Ahaz and othcials He had to 

Priesthood ‘"'“'’‘V 

towards loit'i^iieis, a polie\ 

which diew' upon him tlie hatred ol th(‘ 
})riestly caste, l^'ut ('oiild no lont^i'i dama'^t' 
liiin in the eyes ol tlic peoi>le. sni< i‘ tlu'v 
had ceased to trust to the U'adi'rshi]) (>1 
the priests 

A ])rophet thus iurthered tin* lanse 
of Aha/ W’Ikmi lie lejiioaclitul the 

powt'rlnl jiriests with ^i.ispint^ and 
excess, and sjiokc* in the noithiMii 
kingdom ol Jn l.di as tlu* lepiesentatu 
ol light and ec]uitv. thus stH'king to 
create a lei'hng in tavoni ol tlu' con- 
(|Liest ol Isiael 1 )\’ Aha/ i'his ))ioj)liet 
w'as Amos. H'' .icli\it\ coincides 
with th(' jieruul cvlun the (jiu'stion 
wxis to be deluded, wlu'th('i a In at\ 
should be mad(' with Assyiia oi 
Damascus. 

All hopes ol the reunion ol the kingdom 
must liavc' l)e(‘n ahandoned loi (wei when 
Sam.n la was (a})tuied b\ Saigon Aha' 
sc*ems to h«i\’(‘ died shoitlv alteiwaols, 
j)iobabl\ 111 yjo B( His son He/ekiah 
ioiiiid a strife ol things vei v ditteieiit Irom 
the former (onditions Damascus had 
falkm, and a suzeirimt\ ol I si riel Wris no 
mor<‘ to be duaded ddiiis at tiist onl\ 
one couise wxts lelt o})eii to him to pa\' 
tribute and to w.iit until a gieat j)owa-i 
t‘C|ual in stiength to Ass\ria came to his 
helj). d here wms no lack ol ofleis . ,il 
the very outset ol his icugn cunoys ao- 
jK’ared Irom Mc'i od.Kdnbahidrin, in oidei 
to nicite him to icwolt liom Saigon. l>ut 
JIab 3 dc)nia had tc^o long kept aloof iiom 
thc‘ wx'sternscem- ol opcuations : 
Babylon Ht'/ekiah a])iH‘ais to have 

Interferes j^a'ali’s warning, 

in srae envoys lound a 

more willing audience in Philistia Scjine 
years afterwards, howc'ver, m 71; bc., 
he shared in the rc*volt of Ashclod. The 
revolt w'as sup[>ressed ; but He/ekiah 
emerged without great loss, since once 
again he made timely submission. With 
the ov^erthrow of Merodach-baladan, in 710 
B.C., Ins hopes became fainter. But when 
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Interferes 
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Sargon, in 705 B.c., met a violent deatii, 
the wdic)Ic‘ Wc'st tliought that the lioui 
w'as come wdicui the' hated yoke of Assyiia 
might be thrown oil ddie hymn of 
truimpli ovei the tyiaiit’s death, wdncli 
has c'ome down to us in the jirojihecy oi 
Isairih (Isa xiv. 4 jo), reprc'sents the* 
ieehng ol the tune. But the* joy wuis 
shoit hvc*d. In 701 H c'. Sc'iinachenb 
ad\rinc'ed, and on die withdiawal of 
the a'm\, He/ekiah, lia])|)y at havin.; 
escaped \cn.;caucc* thiough the outbieak 
ol the* Bahylon an lebellion, was coni- 
}H‘lI(‘cl onc'c' molt- to submit 

riiiis. Hc‘/c ki.ih ha 1 wuni nothing 1 )\ 
his levolt, but had lost the' gic*atc*i juiition 
ol his tc‘iiiloi\ , loi all the towns, wdiich 
Sc'iin.ic hc‘nb had trike*!! b\' lone, W'eie* 
di\ ided among his neighbouis. W'heii, 
the‘ie*le)ie, h^gx})! under lirhakah, iiiide*!- 
took .1 new' cxpc'dilion and atlemj)ted to 
win Palestine loi itsell the're* wc’ie* w'llling 
ea's 111 Je'iusale'iu Morc'oxei, it se>ems 
ris il .life*! He‘/e*kiah’s death the* \oung 
Mrin.iss*,‘h WMS rill I'ridx king Si'iimu hei ib 
a'lvane'ed rigainst I^gxjit and now^ in 
jeiusalem men trembk’d at the* a])i)erii- 
. am e* ol the Ass\nans heloie* 
Sennacherib Isai.lh’s w'Ol.ls 

core \V(‘ie lulhlled Se'lill.ie hei lb’s 

Jerusalem , , , • • 

aimv Wri^ destioxc'd and he* 

h)mse*ll soon alteiw«nels m, t his (k*.Ldi 
in his own eountix. |eius.Lk*m had once* 
a'’ain e*sea]H*d the* hiU* wlmli nu*naced 
he*i Ahri/ laid tiiistc'd to Ass\iia and had 
tiie*el tc) bie*ak the pow'»*i ol the* sac ei - 
de)lal priity this, in its hostility to the 
monai(l)V, sought sujipoit liom h.gvjd. 

dims, it was a natuiril e'onse'ejueiie'e' that 
tlx* saeeieloial priity almost alwavs 
advocated ie*latioiis wuth the* latt(*r, wdiik* 
the* kings, estimating inoie c'oi 1 i*e'tly the* 
ae'tual e onditions, held to Assyria r'lnd alle*i - 
wauls to Bai)yl«nia Hezeki.ih wave'red 
be*tw'e'e*n the twu). Pi ude*nce advisc'd 
him not to bieak with Assyiia, and an 
lioiu'st counsellor like* Isaaih sole'innly 
w’anied him against it. But alter he had 
once been driven to rebe*l and had twuce, 
contrary to his owui exiiectation, escaj)t*d 
the vengeance of Assyria, the jiriestly 
caste had the* situation in their own hands. 
He could no longer withdraw himself 
from their mfiue'nce, and was obliged to 
concede their most lar-reachmg de-man Ls. 
He finally granted then request that he 
should acknowledge the Temple of Jeru- 
.salem as the only true place for the 
w^orship of God, and should abolish the 



AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 
In the sixth century n i' Jiulah was subject to Babylon, but owinjj to the impossibility of paying: the tribute 
exacted icvolt was inevitable Nebiicliadncx^ai, king of Babylon, captuicd and destroyed the city in jHo li i' 


sdlUtU.ilU's 111 llir LOUIltlN P>\ tills tlir 
mtlnt'iKrot iht' piu'siK (.isit .it )lTU'^a^‘m 

\\ ds iiinnt’nsch iiKUdsi-d I lu ic wen* now 
no ii\d’s Irit who would dinnn sh IIkmi 
powtT 'llu‘\ luH anu' t lu* onh loi ogni-cd in- 
ti‘i j)i ('Ifi s o| tli(‘ will ol (lod, and llu lonn- 
dation stoiu* ol the liici.in h\ was thus 'a d 
(lod \\<isnow llioii^i^lit ot as a Sniiit dwi Ilin ": 

in tilt* r(‘inj>K‘ ol Jt*i iis.dcin ( 11 
of the 'Motint /ion aixoidni'; to the 
- ColK'c'ptloii ot the iiriesthood, 
^ which was onioned onK alter 
fuither lon.ii slnu^t^les (iod loi Isaiah 
stdl h\'ed ‘ on the mount. mis ” Ile/ekiah 


lle/ekiah du‘d, at the latest coinjm- 
tatioii shoitU .dt(‘r ^erinaidiei ib, and 
theretorc .ihuut ()So n i' Soon aftcr- 
waids, nndi‘i h'sarhaddon, Manasseh 
is nien!ioiu*.d as Kinj,^^ ol Judah. The 
iinhi\oui.d)h‘ lud^unenl p.isst‘d on him 
1)\ th(‘ “ Deutei onoinist ” shows tliat 
lie was oppose.l to iht* ])iiestlv party. 
His I'ontiniied ac'knowhult^nient ol the 
Assviiaii supiem.uy is m keeping with 
this He Is I alU‘d a iierseculoi ol tlio 
jirophels. who w’eu‘ at this ja'nod p.irtisans 
ol the [uiesilv {.is1(‘, not men like Amos 
and Js.iiah. W’htm Sliamasli-^hnm-ukm 


may ha\e lH*en inllui*nied .ilso bv the loss 
ol teriitoiv, lo whieli lu ha 1 been loieed 
to subimi 111 701 lu ll a kii^u* numbe’* 
ot In'- towns had be. n ^iveu 10 nei,^hbour- 
iiif^" states, little inoie was lelt to him than 
Jerusalem, and he, tlu'relore, ha I iiiateiial 
leasoiis foi eenli alisini,^ the woiship ot 
(lod ill Jerns.ilem. 

During liLs reign furlh(*r figlits with 
tlie riiilrstines are recorded (2 Kings 
xvm. 8). An ejiLsodc in them is also 
referred lo m the cuneiform inscnjitions. 
Padi ot Ekron had not joined the 
rebellion in 701 b.c. I'aken prisoner by 
the Judaic party m his town, he was 
handed o^er lo He/ekiah, but was rein- 
stated by Sennacherib, alter the lattei had 
conquered Ekron and had secured the 
suriendcr of Padi by Hezekiah. 


tiled lo wan o\er tlu* west, hojies must 
lia\e b(U‘n t*iilertam(‘d m Jiulah also. It 
is jiossible that the piojdietic denunciation 
ol Ninev(‘h, whu h bears Nahum’s name, 
and gave (‘\pression to the wishes ol the 
])arty which was incilmg levolt, dates 
trom this time. Manassi‘h did not offer 


Manasseh 
King of 
Judah 


actual resistance, even if the 
notice ot the diromcle is trust- 
worthy that he wms taken a 
prisoner lo Babylon . it such was 


the case it w^as probably to undergo a trial. 


conducted before Ashurbamjial, in which 
he was lortnnate enough to justify himself 


01 to receive pardon. Manasseh reigned 
long, and, as w’e may infer, happily, in 
spite of the hatred of the priestly cla.ss. 
His son Amon was murdered, after a reign 
of only tw’o years, m 642 B.c., evidently at 
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the imtigiition of the priesthood, since he Necho ndwinced into PaJesfme Jnsiah fell 
followed the j)oJicy of liis father. “ i>ut m battle against him at ]\Iii^dol. The 

the pco])le of the land slew all them that later account, such as the chronicle ^ives, 

had conspired against King Ainon ” ; a lias attempted to trace some laiilts in this 
proof that the iieojile diflered trom the ideal king ot the “ Deuteroiiomist ” in 
sacerdotal party in then idea, with regard oidei to e\|)lain his end His government 
to these “ pcMsccutors of the jirojihels.” appears to have ])leased the ])nesthood 
A boy of eight years was raised to the more than the ])eojile, which now, just as 

^ throne — a repetition ot the it had slam tli(‘ rnurdeieis ot Anion, rais(‘d 

on the followed with Joash. The to the tin one Jehoaha/, thi‘ son ol Josiah, 

Throne t^ovemment under this boy, who was by no nii'aiis ai c«‘j)ta])le to the 

Josiah, biought the party ol the jniesthood (2 King^ win. ^^o). d'his 

priests within sitcol their goal , under hiiii latter is said, altei thn‘t‘ months, to have 
the hierarchy was constitutionallv estab- lieen dejiosed and k(‘pt in (.i])tivitv by 
Iislied by the introduction ol“l)eutero- Necho. who nu‘:inwhile liad uiovchI into his 
nomy ” as the legal (ode This code, which headciuarteis at Ribla in the Beka'.i. He 
comprises the greatei part oi the hit h book setmis, Ihen^lou^, not to have tendeu'd 

of the Pentateuch in the lorm m which it his submission at tlu' iiglit momiMit, or we 

has come down to us, is said to have been may see m his cl position the mthience ol 

promulgated m the year b2j n c. ; the P t ]>ru‘^ls, who alwavs stood 

sjiirit that animates it is best sc‘en m the . ^ hv Egv'pt. In |ehoaha/’s ])la(e 

jirovision that the jiunishment lor “ laKe his biothci I'drikim, who now 

piophets ” shall be death. False jiiophets ^ assumed thcMiameol ji-lioi.ikim, 

were men who opposed the luhng sacer- was raised to the tluoiie In Ne.ho about 
dotal jiaity , the eii.ictment meant death fioS 01 (>07 n ( Jle was liom tlie hist < om- 
lor jiolUieal opponents. pc^llal to imis(‘ the taxes ('oiisidei abl\ 111 

josiah is said to have made nttemjits to oidei to pav the sums c‘\a( t(‘(] b\ X(‘( ho 
enl.irge his territory , among other a< ts he W'hen N(*cho, 111 (>05 i: ( was di i\ cai bat k 
destroyed the sanctuaiy in P)ethel 'I'his to ]t^g\i»t by Nel)U( hadne//ai |(*]ioiakim 
Is conceivabl(‘ .it tli(‘ tinu' wh(‘n th(‘ emj)ne snbmitt(‘d io tlu‘ new loid and is said to 
ol Assyria w'as drawang ntair Us tmd \\ hen ha\ e lem.imiMl lo\ .il to him toi t hi ee \ e,ii s 



THE BLIND ZEDEKIAH, LAST KING OF JUDAH, BEFORE NEBUCHADNEZZAR OF BABYLON 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem in 580 u.e., and punished Zedekiah, the rebel king-, with whom the king-dom 
ceased to exist, by putting out his eyes, slaying his sons and taking him away captive to Babylon with the people of Judah. 
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from about 605 to 603. He then rebelled, 
in vain expectation of helj) iroin Ei;y])t, 
and m sjnte of th(‘ advK of Jeiinniah that 
he should hold fast to th(‘ ('halda'an mon- 
anhy. A ChahLean army did not long 
delay its aj)])earan('(‘. J(‘hoiakim had, 
how(‘vei, du‘(l in th(‘ nnMntiin(‘, anil thus 
the fate inti'iided lor him betell his son, 
Jelioiacliin, who W'as ioni'd to sunender 
attei a thre(‘ months’ siege m 5(17 H(. 
Jenisahan oik (‘ inoi(‘ retained its mde|)(‘n- 
den('(‘, ioi Ni'biu liadne/zar had ('oiisicUMa- 
tion lor tlu' stiong (diald.ean party. A 
l.iige niiml)(‘i ol the (had men w’(M(* own 
tlK'ii ('an i(‘(l oil into exile, among them th(‘ 
])r()])h(‘t h./('kn‘l, wdiose sjuushes lorm <i 
commentary upon the sU(('t‘fdmg events 

JUDAISM AND 1 


at home. Nebuchadnezzar appointed a.' 
king a third son of Josiah, Mattaniah, wlu 
now took the name of Zedekiah. But, m 
Jehoiakirn, b}^ the excessive amount o' 
tribute*, had been forced into rebellion, sc 
m the end Zedekiah, in spite of all resist- 
ance, and the dissuasion of Jeremiah, wa.s 
compelh'd to yield to the pressure of his 
“ jiatriots ” and pii(*sts. He had hopes 
also fioin the new^ Pharaoli, Hophra. The 
ho]x‘s were wiin. XebiichadiK'Zzar cap- 
tured and destro^a'd Jerusalem m 5S6B.C. 
Zedekiah was cnielly jnmislu'd by the loss 
ol his eyes, his sons w'ere slam, and a large 
])art ol tilt* poj)ukition wms carried away. 
Judah became a Babylonian provmc'c, 
and the pe()])le of Judah ceased to exist. 

S DEVELOPMENT 


J VDAH and Bra(‘l, n'gaided Iroiii the 
slandj)oint ol pohtK .d histoi y. were m- 
sigiiilicaiit slatc*> ol nogieat(‘i impoi laiK'c* 
loi the hist()i\ oi lli(‘ Aik K'lit K.ist than 


thekx.d histoi\ ol tlit* HiglikimB ol Sc'ot- 
laml loi tl.c c'lnpiKM)! (iH‘at Ihitain. 'Phis 
rc'inai kabk* people has attained its impoi t- 
an(<‘ loi mankind not thiough its ])ohtK.d 


Babylonian 
Growth 
of Judaism 


liisloiy. but thiough the i(*lig- 
lon w'liK h had its saiK tuarv 
.ind Its 1)11 th])kic(‘ 111 Jerusalem. 
W (‘ (aiiiiot, how(*\(‘i, entiiely 


accept lh(* \ lew whi(h sc(‘n m the* Jc'W’isli 
rc‘hgion, w ith its lurtlK'i* cle\c‘l()|)inenf^, a 
Cl edition ol tlie Jewish spnit. Precisely 
as ( liristiaml V did not giow' m its strength 
and m its spiiitiial nksis m Judah it^ell, 
])Ut on I hc‘ soil ol the whole Hc*llenistic 


tlie East, we notice m tlie history of Israel 
strong ac c'entu.ition of n'hgious ideas and 
of all that is connected w'lth thc'in. As 
]K>piilar ide.is on this sub]c*ci lest mainly 
on the Biblical nariatue it is mieresting, 
as well as iristiuctixe, to sketch them 
briefl\ foi oiirsehes m the* hglit of the 
unueisal law's of human ]>rc)grt*ss. 

It Is ] robal)l(‘ th.it IsiacJ and Judah 
li.id oiigmally little to do w'ltli e.ich other , 
tla* jiroof (.»f unity, the* common worship 
of one (iod, c.m have be en gi\c‘n ihc'inonly 
by the man wdio united thc‘in — that is, 
l)y David The* (lod who 1 c‘prc‘s(‘nts the 
thought of fraternal association w'lth 
Judah IS Yahve, 01 Jehovah, even m the 
('oiu(‘])tion of histone .il tune's He W'as still 
identified as the (iod of the old home of 


woild, so Jud.usin was not c'volved m David, the south of Judah. Jcdiov aii w'as 

I ud. ill, but ( ould have* attained its dew eJop- recognised m Inaud only as the (iod of the 

iiK'iit .ind Its exji.umon only on tin ^oil vk toi loiis Dav'id foi a ^ign of his dominion 
ol the w icle c i\ ilisation ol the Aik lent Ica^'t. He h.id nc'ver previously lu'cm the (iod 
d'he del. Ills ol this subic'c t .nc* .is obscure* universallv' vv()r^hip])ed by the iioithc'in 
01 ev cMi mole* obsc me than the* bc'gmuings tribes The i.ipuily ensuing division 
ot ('hiistianitv fills much is, liowevca, ol the kingdom mciuced the kings of 
c'lcMi 11 w.is 111 B.diyloni.i ih.it Judaism Isr.iel to ckiiy Him. Isr.iel, theiefoie, 

first bcs'amc' that vvhicli it w.is and still h.id little to do with the develojirncmt 

IS. and It c'onld never have it'ached this of Judaism. As historical students we must 
stage unlc'ss It li id come into close contact Distinction therefore modify the con- 
withthe high(‘st CIV ihsalionofWestcTn Asia. Between Judah ac'cordmg to wdiich 

Ncw ertlu'less, the ]u*c)])le of Judah con- Israel J ndah would aojK'ar to be far 

ti dinted then share to its dev'elopnumt, and mcK'e nearly akin to Isiael 

weie its first emlKidiment. If, thc*ieforc.% than, for instance, Edcmi, JMoab, and 
histonc.'il mv'estigators cannot ac'cept Ammon; and undue regard must not be paid 
the story of the “ riiosen People,’' to tlie picture of a liomogencxiiis nation 
yet this story, m virtue of its wide under Davad and Solomon. This view can 
acc'eptanc'e, has still a claim to careful be best exjiressed m the phrase, which may 
consideration, as also tlu nation which sound paradoxical but yet aptly charac- 
was its embodiment. In contrast to the tenses the true relationship of the two 
traditions which w'e hav’e for the rest of peoples; “ The Israelites were not Jews.” 
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Thus the investigation of the development 
of the idea of God and the Hebrew religion 
IS, from the first, restricted to Judah, as the 
original, and iielort long the only home 
ol the worship ol (iod. We may omit ('(*r- 
tam attemj)ls to encroach on the terntory 
^ ol Israel, th(‘ niotivt' lor whicii 
w<is alw<iys the realisation ol a 
David ]^<>hlical siipremacy. In the 
view ol ])ure Instoncal investi- 
gation, it is urged that the woislnj) ol 
God, whom David worshpipt'd in his Iiouk* 
and aftei wards as pi nice' of ('.deb m 
Hebron which can, ho\\e\ei, li.irdlv 


house of (^mri. d'he religion of David had 
not t)(*en the national religion in Israel 
since Jerolioam. Israel now encioached 
upon Judah, and Ornri and ins successors, 
who had taken care to connect the kingdom 
ol Judah with their lainily, thus liecame 
dangerous to the religion .is the standard 
ol a sacerdotal domination. Hut this vei y 
dang<‘r united their n.itnral .'intagonists 
in judah The piiesthood ol Jeriis.alem 
h.id, as th(' iiihng party. alpMdy binoiiK' 
ant.igoiiistic to the othei pried hood^ m 
the country, and abo\i‘ all to the ])eople 
itsell. loi tle'ir natural aims could ni‘\(‘rbe 


have beim till' oiigin.il s(m 1 ol th(‘n‘hgion- 


was introdiKed into th(' ni‘\\l\ -.e (jiinisl a lominon enemy .ill sei lions ol the 

parts ol the kingdom as tli(‘ .iiea ol p(‘opl(*.provid('(l tli.it 1 he pai I les wTie not so 
conijnest widened, it sh.ii ply separated th.it 

was thus a sign ol 
sovereignty. TIumc 
were, however, jiag.ui 
deities still woishi))p(‘d 
in ditteieiit |».'nls ol 
Jndiih, as (dsinx Ikm (* , 
init these Ha.ilim h.id 
really no more tlum a 
local sigintK tincc' 

The vei \ la( t ol its 
being intiodiKi’d into 
other ])l.iee^ showsth.it 
the religion w.as not 
oiiginally (onlmi^d to 
Jerusalem, tliough it 
had indeed b(‘en fust 
mtrodiued tluMC. Hut 
it lollowed (|nil(' as .i 
m.itter ol vonise that 
the sjdendid s.mctu.u v 
111 Jerusalem, wliiih 

was situ.ited m the* .... .i ^Mll. ..iv 

locus ol tlaftlC should SIATESMAN-PROPHET 

have odipscd tllf Olhn ‘•ro"-af'ie-ebyM,chaclAnK,.lo„.th.S„.,„.Chapel llu'UrK'd- 

seats ol worsliip m the' ('ountry loiiiid. n.iinely, lliat wlitm dcde.iled, it would h.i\ e 

Moreov (M , the part must be* (onsideR‘(l bc'en ton eel to aCci'pt the gods ol Isr.ii*!, 

wliK h till* piiesthood m Jenis.dem oeg.in pisl as Krai*! had ome iec(‘i\ed tin* ( lod 

to play atti*r Solomon’s r(*ign it thus ol Da\ id Sc hook'd ])V necessitx, the 


ISAIAH THE SIATESMAN-PROPHET 


lliosi* ol the pi'opk*. Hut so soon as there 
w.is a lominon enemy .dl sections ol the 
p(*opk*. provided tli.it 1 he pai t i(_*s vvT'ie not so 
sh.iiply separated th.it 
till* ]H'opl(‘ .IS a whole 
liad little \igonr lelt, 
would soon legal lithe 
(]nestion ln»m .i com- 
mon stand] >omt 1 his 
|)o p u 1 .1 I standpoint 
w.is, m the pic. cut c.ise, 
the opposition to the 
toii‘ign dominion ol the 
house ol ( )mi 1, w hic h 
W.IS dc'dmed tc) m.ikc* 
)nd,di, loinic'ily the 
i ulmg slate, dt*pc‘nd(‘nl 
on lsi.u‘1 wink* the 
pTii'stliood ac ted III 
opposition to the 
sti ange gods wliK'h the 
dyn.isty ol Omii woi- 
shipjied We innst also 
consider the t.iit that 
I ndah w.is now’ tin i*at- 
(‘n(‘d with the saini* 



g.iined a supenonty over its c'olk'.igues jinesls ol Jei usalem iiethonght tlieniselxes 

in the other s.mctuarie'', w'lui h loru*- p i, i ti uer W'oislu]) ol then (iod 

sfionded to tlie supenonty ol the cajat.il t han the leading ol «i Inxnrioiis 

over the provmci.il tow’iis The i(*.il 

representation and development ol tin w'orslii])pers ol the sujireme 

Hebrew religion, or the w’Drshp) ol the only (lod, the priesthood and the rough wwshpv 

true God, so bar as it was ol political jiers Irom tlie desert —the Kechabites — 

.significance, rested with ih(‘ pnestliood oi united .igainst the foreign domination; and 

Jern.salem. After Solomon the jinests pos- m Judali, as well as in Tsiael, prophets 

sessed the ascendency m Jerusaiem .iiid denounced in the name ol Jehovah the 

knew how to keep the kings amenable to abuses of the kingdom. Elijah and 

their wishes. This state of affairs rei eived Elisha are such figures Their followTrs 

a rude shock through the domination of the w’erc able to win over Jehu m the 
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northern empire, and with him the 
army, to its side : and the rebellion of 
)eliu was organised in the name of God 
for the restoration of the empire of 
David. But it tailed, as \\c have setMi, 
ill the very ])la('e wheic it oiigmated. 

The i(*stoiatioii of l)a\uTs em- 
_ , ^ lare came to nothing, and the 

Jehu 


Failed 


])]re came to 
encroa('hm(‘nl 


nothing, 
ot the 


lehg'on 


upon the teiritory ol Israel mis- 
carried, Jeliii being conijx-lled to abandon 
the attempt. 

The absolute power ol tlie |»iiesthood 
begins with Jo.ish. Oiui* inoie wo >ec 
tlie fend betwiMii tin* people and th(‘ 
j)nestliood, which now more* and moi(‘ 
bec.tme the ruling pait>, at tlio same 
time th(‘ j)iic‘sthood 
abandonc'd the tine 
(iod, the OIK' (lod to 
w'hom nu'n a])j'(‘al(‘d 
as till' piot('( toi of 
their lights in tax our 
ol Ba,d worship — that 
IS to sav, tliev sac'ii- 
iK'ed (‘\ei \ thing to 
loims o) ntiKil, since 
t l'(‘s(‘ \\ (*i the soil! ( (i 
ol l.iJge K'x enne■^ w liK h 
the p('opl(‘ had to pay. 
riu' good o'soliitions 
toimed (hiring the 
[H'riod ol o]-)pO'>ition 
w(*ie lorgot l('n I ban e- 
lorth, theu'loie, the 
piophi'ts stu‘mioii‘>iv 
atta<'ki'd tiu' piiests, 
althoiigli in the it'- 
Ixdlion ol |(‘lin both 
had goiu' hand in hand. 

W'e s(‘<‘ this most 
( h'arlv di’lined iii Amo'' 



tlu' hist ])ioph(‘t ot whom ( opioiis nttei- 
anr('s are (‘\tant His date is IimmI I)v 
tlu' allusion to Assyn.i, ot whuli little 
(oiild have be('n known theie belou' y \S 
H.r. Amos }K'oj)hesied iindee All i/ and »n 
his favoui, sinc(‘ lu* tned to (le.itt' a 
let'ling in the northern kingdom in tax'oiir 
oi llu' re-e'>tabhshim‘nt ot I)axid’s ('m})iie 
Once moH', tla'ietore, the* name ot (iod 
xxas leed as the i.dlying-crv ot a jiolu v 
which sought to unite Judah and Israel. 
Amos would heai nothing ot the (lod 
ot the pnc'sthood ; he W'as a man of the 
pc'ople, and he lejiroached the ruling 
classes with their sms m binning and 
passionate words wdiuli the retoimers ot 
the Middle Ages gkidly employed. 


THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 
F^'tom a Michael An^jelo fru-ze m the bistine Chapel 


The same thing holds good of Hos^a, 
whose mission falls not much later, although 
certainly alter the annexation of Damascus 
by d']glath-])ilesei —that is, after /ji B.c. — 
sin(‘(' he does not la'fer to the state wduch 
up to tlhil lime had ])layed so important a 
])art 111 Pcdc'sHnian aftairs. He doc's not 
indef'd inyt'igli ag.imst th(' ruling classes 
with the bitteiiK'ss ol Amos, although he 
s(‘(‘s the cause ot the' c alanuty m thc'ir sms. 
This IS |)artly due P) (1 k' I.k t that Amos. 
as 1 k' (listiiK tly a\(‘iied, wms no “ pro- 
lessional prophet that i> to say. not oiu' 
ol f lie'll' UK'ii who, bc'ing (|uasi-d(‘i \is1k‘>, 
dexoted their ]ix(‘s to it'ligious iiK'dilation 
and public oiatory, but a In'idsinan and 
counti ^m.iii, who lijid bc'en induced by 
th(' prevailing distiess 
lo pioclann liis mes- 
sage thiougliout the* 
hind. He* theietore laid 
nioie stiess on the 
cau'-e ot the misc'i les, 
xxliit li he liac^ ('\|>eil- 
eiK c'd in his own 
]»ei son, 

Is.ii.ih, th(' next 
piophet stands on a 
liighei plain Ih' xxas 
d w ‘11 edm al('d in.m , 
h(' lixi'd at |(‘iusali*in 
iKMi the king's person, 
aa'' tainihai xxilh all 
the knoxxlc'dgi' ol that 
(lax xxt‘11 xeisf'd m 
hlf'i a 1 111 (' — his songs 
shoxx that he w.is 
a( cpiamtc'd xx itli J>ab\ - 
Ion MU literature -and 
lu surxexed the xxholc' 
])oliliial luoxc'inc'nt ot 
th<' time In bru't, lie 
xvlic' had leached the 
ol his agt‘. For this 
xei\ leason he Ix'lougs to neilhei of the 
lulmg ]i.iities, xxiu'thei ])iiestly or loyal, 
.illhoiigh doubtlc'ss 111 ' xxas .i nuMubei ot 
one ot them b\ birth Ih' stood aboxe 
them. Ills jiolilical insight toned linn to 
take his placa' as coiuisc'lloi by 
thv' king’s side*, and to W'arn 
him against rash enterprises. 
But XX hen the storm ot disasteis 
oiu'e burst u])on the country, he exhorts 
the nation to hold out ; and the result 
]iroved that he rightly estimated the" 
])olilical situation He opposc'd the arro- 
gant claims ot the priestly party, and thus 
laid sticks on the miseru^s of the people ; 


xvas .1 statc'smaii 
highc'>t jiiniiai \o 


Isaiah 

the 

Statesman 
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hut ho was not a true man of the ])eoj)le, 
since he was not m any sense a partisan. 

The next period contains no })rophet 
of importance ; for Nahum’s denunciation 
of Nineveh, if wo are indeed to place him 
under Manasseh, and one or two uttei* 
anccs which pass und(‘r Isaiah’s name 
and may also belong to this aj4e, concern 
- . . only ioreion policy. It is ox- 

th L lu'cssly staled m 2 Knifes \\i. 

Prophet th.it Manassch took sinufifent 

measures against the opposi- 
tion ; but wo may assume that the passag(‘ 
refers to propliets who spoke' m lavour 
of the pi lesthood, winch had Ihh'u deprived 
of its intlueiKe, and not to int'ii oi the 
people pleaching m tlie spiiit ol Amos. 
On the contrai V, the jK'Ojile were prob.ddv 
well satisfied with the rule ol Manassc'h 

A striking p(‘rsonali{\ appi'us at tiu' 
close ot the liistory ol Judah in Jeit'iniah 
\V(' in.iy ('ompaie liis attitndi' on (oieign 
])ohcy with that ot Isaiah. H(' was, how- 
ever, a ])ionouni('d su[)[)ortt‘r ol th(‘ 
riiald.'ean jiailN, a |)oint v\hich cannot be 
asserti'd ol Isaiah .is legaids Assyria. 
History has showai th.it he w'as undoubt- 
cdlv light when lu* utt(*ied WMinings 
against .1 bn'aOi walli Ni'hiu h.idne//.ii , 
He W’as antagonistic to I h(‘ pri<‘stl\ paity, 
with its lCg\j)tian ti .iditions, and had in 
cons( (|nen('e to sullei dining the si<*gi‘ , 
vvhetlu'i justly so, Ik an the ixnnt oi view 
of his o])])onents, \\v will not .itteinpt to 
disi'iiss. It would bt' in ki'i'jiing waih the 
views ol his d.i\ il h(' h.id maint. lined 
rekitions w’lth the* ( haUta.ins . th(‘ tri'at- 
ment wlinli he n'(('i\'ed .iltei the ( oinjiiest 
ol JeTiisatein ni.iki's us snspcf t sonu' 
such ('onduct on his jMit. A ( onipletely 
difleri'ut spirit lioin that ol the (‘ailiei 
])iophets is ie\e.il(‘(l m the ntt(*ran( es ol 
fcremi.ih. Amos and lIoNca .11 e dema- 
gogues, and even Is.n.ih, with tlu' <'\e ol 
a statesman standing .iboxc* tlit' })arties. 
has a clear ojiinion as to the tine causes of 
the national (al.iniitx, which cannot be 
__ lelieved bv lonnngeither Kgypt 

NoB-worldly^,^ Assyria. All tl, roe Wish to 
• 1. ]>rohe deeper, and exiiecl the 
evil to he cured only when 
the nation.'d hie is more healthv. They 
express this behel in the spmt ol their age 
by an appeal to tin* wall ol God, but 
in a formula wdiich really .suits the con- 
nection of events : “ Do that wdiich is 

right, according to the will 01 God, and 
you wall be healed.” In Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, we find, in contrast to ihis 


practical standjwint, a jircvalenc'e of the 
religious, non-worldly spirit, wdiK'h has 
found its most distinct exjire^sion m the 
tenet of Cluistianity : ” Sc'ok first tie' 

kingdom of God, and all this wall come to 
you of itsell.” It is a confusion helwi'cai 
cause and effect that has made [cieuu.di 
as a thinker mlerioi to his pi I'di'cessor'., 
but lias also made liim llu' lavounti' 
prophet ol a religious developiui'id wIik li 
Mvks its salvation m another woild TIk 
ideal woi Id of sec lusiou, winch ollei s c-c ape 
from till' w’oiid ol llesli. finds its cxjucs- 
sion in tlu' pioj)h(‘cy of J{‘k iniak. 

The intioductiou ol Deiilc'ioiioiny as 
the legal code implied Ihc' victoiv ot the 
hierai(iii( al p.iity: it wms 1 he codilii .ition 
ot piiesiU mil', ^luli Ic'gislal ion, winch 
W'as too (li.imetrK ally opposed to the 
(Ic'inands ol the re.d lifi' ol tlu* pc'ople, 
W'as ol (ouise ceilain lo meet with iinny 
lundiauce^ m ju.ictue, and c out 1 i!)ut('d 
largc'K to the* di'^lnu tioii ol the stale*, 
luorc'ox c'r. its oiigiiial jnoniile.^ the 
])iu‘sts, iorced the king to u'Kilt lioiii 
Habvlonia. Ihit this c ode c ould liacecoiu* 


into piomuK'iue ouIn .11 .1 tune wiit*n 


The 

Deuteronomic 

Code 


the* ju'ople no longci loi in *d 
a iial 1 ' >11 bill r.itlic*: a 1 t'hgioiis 
sec'l, uiiK h was i(‘ad\ to 
K*' ()gnis(‘ it as llieii guiding 


])rmci|)li‘ That winch 111 the* iniiiioilol 


nation. il life* must li.i\<‘ ](*d to tlu* nun ot 


the people* could, m ( iu* sc*( iii it\ atioidc'i 
by tile [irotc'clion ol .1 jiowc'ilul state*, be* 
iurthei de*\ elojic'd .iiid, tlu ougli the* le*cling 
ed homogerie*]t\ W’ltli winch U ti!l'*d those 
who prol(‘ss(*d it might bc'c ome* a l.ie tor 
m th(*n c'lonomK jiiogic'-.s iiu* 1 oiupouc'iil 
p.irts ol the* pe*ople ol | ud.ili , w hu 11 hid 
i)(*e‘n le‘d awMyiuto ('aj)ti\il\ 111 Ikibylouia, 
wx-ic' pre'('isel\ those* which we*ie* aiiti- 
(iiald.ean , that is to sa\, llic* jiriedly 
}).u ty, those v\ ho wane af li\ e* su})p()i t(*is ol 
Deuteronomy iiu* rest, indeed, had 


lenriined bc'hind in the* country. In this 


way wci may (‘xplain the* tact tli.it the* 
Jewusli (ommuiiity, m contrast to so 
m.iny others whuli h.id bei*n traiis- 
jianted by Assyrians or Hahvkuuans, lu'ld 
logc'ther and |>rc^('Ived a distinct mdi- 
vulnality They w'cte trom the first a 


religious community, .md as such they 
were further deveioped, since by their now 
tm\'ironment the^y were; tiirowm more 
together and brought into intimate? rela- 
tion one with the otlic'r. “Judaism” 
W'as developed in Babylon, a closely 
unued lehgious body in the midst of a 
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preat, heterogeneous^, and, as they re- 
garded it, foreign jiopulation. 

On the other hand, it was quite inevit- 
able that Judaism should have adopted 
much of the Babylonian ciiltiiie m the 
atino^])hert‘ of which it livial. Pi(‘cisely 
as a Jew living in a modern eon n try 
shares m its intellectual and eeonomir 
grov\ih, and is allecltal by its mniienre, 
so it was* t]H‘ eas(‘ m Babylonia. Our 
inattM'ial still lemains ineom})l(‘t(‘ foi asccu*- 
taining iii any detail hewv lai the sphere 
of Jewish lehgious thought had been 
uiflueiKcd bv tiiat of Ibabyloma (da tain 
(‘\ idtMirt^ that w-' do poss<‘ss niakc^N it verv^ 
apparent that we (.innot estimate* this 
iiitlLi(*n(e too highly , some* da\. jirobably. 
in.invof the* institutions ot Judaism vvliK h 
set*ni to be* “ Ji*w]sh ” wall be* showm to be 
B>ab\loinan in tin* souse that miu h oi the* 
Mosaic (()(!(' ()l legisLition is now juoved, 
by the dis(o\eiy ol Hammurabi’s (ode of 
Liiw’s, to hav(‘ been diredh' dt‘ri\ed 
Irom Babylonia. W'hat. ,L'.i»iin, is more* 
ihaMcteiistu oi the spirit ol this ( i\ ilised 
Judaism, Iniinilhili'd m <i manner so 
strongly coutiastc'd with its j)nde. than 
tin* penitential psalms, m 
which It nnploies loigivt‘ness 
Bab Ion bom its (rod '1 he\’ wvre* 
composed dm mg the exile, 
«ind w'c'rt* co)iic*s ol similar piodiutioiis ol 
the P>.d)\ Ionian mtellc*c t . 

Just .is Jiiclaism iit a latc'r age eagc‘rly 
took p.irt m Hc'llenistic (mltuie, and 
them m tlu* Aiabi.in, nu'ch,e\a], ami 
modc'in mt(*ll(‘('tual moyc'inents. so it 
tiled at this time’ te) turn to its own list* 
the’ lieMsine’s oi Babxlom.in wasdom. A 
striking nislanee’ e)l this is ailoid«’d hy 
the* author oi the P>e>ok e)i King^ wlio 
wiote dm mg t he’ exile’ He* toimd m Bab\ - 
Ion a peiie'iled system ol icsoids ami .i 
l.d)oriously e*x.icd e In einologw The t hi ono- 
logic.d s('he’me fen wine h lie iemnd m his 
own deicimieiits an msulfie'ie’nt liasis, was 
ek'droi cited ein the* l^abylonian model, 
and was tlius the result ot calculations 
|)ie’jxired by the aid ol ITibyloniaii 
senence I'lie Je*w who liyed in Bab\lon 
a])i)roj)i lated the stores oi Jkabylonian 
kneiw'le’dge ; he* eyen studied the cuneiteirm 
documents, auel seaicheel them ten mfoi- 
mation abenit his own. ])eeq)le. The samei 
spirit, which me*ets us m the e’\|)lcmation 
of ihhhcal ae'counts by the later Jewnsh 
commemtators, was also chaiaeteristic 
ot the Jews of the exile in elaborating the 


history of tlieir ancestors. Th(‘y employed 
chronological calculations, preparc’d in the 
same sjnnt as thoe of the ( hnstian 
cIironogra])hei s, Julius Afric anus, Euse- 
bius, etc. Ibii w'c m(”t at the* same tune 
the cliai acteiistic s])int ot Judaism, whi'di 
makes itsell so j)ionimcmt m Josephus 
I here is always the* recun mg etfoi i to 
Histor pH)ye Judah to lx* the* (_'hosen 
Written in both li i -m history and 

Exile from the* cuc'omits ol othei 

nations. Modcnni aiithordic’s 
are jxnsncndc’d th.nt not only tin* Jewnsh 
n’hgion, hut all the ti.iditions of Judaism 
vv<‘r(‘ deye]opt*d m Pj.ibylonia during 
the c'xile. 

Eiorn this time forw’anl thc’ie was neyer a 
])e(j]de ol Judah \\V possc'ss lew liisloncal 
larts as to the* turn* ol tlie c’Xilc* , but. from 
W’hat we ha\e alK'.idv ascertained, it 
follows that we must ]>u't ure to oursehes 
the rede ol Jud.iisin diirmg tins jienod 
as liaying l)een the same as m later times. 
E\en the*!! it must ha\e bc’gnn to (‘Xpand, 
oth(*iwis(‘ we* c'an h.ndl\ c’\j)la]n its 
d'*v elopmc'iit m the* tollowmg c’C’iit lines , 
loi siu li an c’xp.m^ion would haiclK ha ye 
he(‘n |K)ssible (‘xc'epl 1oi the* intc'llectmd 
stimulus j)i o\ id('d by the* lU’W cm\ n oninent 
in Babylon On tlu’ otlu'i liand, the 
closely (ompact(*cl c'()mmnnit\, sjjintnally 
nnitc’d thiongh the* rigid cMg.misation 
giyen it by tlu’ pn(‘sihc)od winch w’as 
d(‘port(‘d to P>.d)\ Ionia natuially saw* its 
homo in Jenisal(‘in and the true s(*at ot the 
Mo^t High ni lilt* temjdc* on Mount Zion 
In ibis (onnc'ction wc* notice the s\u-\i\al 
ol the* idea oi tin* old national (b)d 
who ( oiild dwell only in the* land of his 
(»w’n pe )j)le, and who, sinc'e the.* turn* oi 
Hc‘/ekiah, had c hosem Jenisalem itsc’ll 
loi His dwellmg-j)l.u (’ 

W’lth Iht* capti\it\ bc’gan .iKo the m- 
tens(’ longing loi .a letuni Since* I his w’as 
out ol the (]iK*stiou nnd(*i a ('liaickean 
siij)rema(y, the* Jt‘W’s ot Babylon waitc’d 
. longiiigh tor the sayioiir who 
Champion dc’;tined to hung them 

j . . trc‘c’doin from the* hated \okc. 

u aism second part ot Isaiah 

arc exjH'esscd the hope’s, so oitem dis- 
apjiointed, with which men lollowed the 
yicissitude^ of Babylonian history. The 
liberator came at last, and theie w’ere 
real grounds for rejoicing that the 
dominion of 13el and Xebo w’as broken. 
Cyrus occupied Babylon, and Jiiciaism wms 
now quite certain of its ch.irninon. 
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tlu' hij^'lilaiuK in \s{n( h t!u- fuiplralfs 

iUld 1 tlit'II ''tUlKC, 

\\\i\o\i \ to t iu* noi t h ot M< suj )o!aiHia an» 1 
\ls ovUlytUi: nioiiniam-. wo kih»w littlr at 
the t\mo when lvah\ Ionia still dominated 
the whole Vh\\AnaU's eouuti\ anil Ass\ na 
did not exi^t a^ an indeiHiideui kmi^doni. 
But the state' (d things wliieli lueet^ us m 
later times, when the roiniliy received its 
eultuie trom Assyria, and the latter was 
torced to suhdm' the mountain tiilx's un- 
less It washed to become then prev, must 
have alrt'adv exisUai m the pic(.e(hn.i]j af^es 
Indeed, it wv must .issume that the teiii- 
tory ot the latei Mi'chaii i inpiie had been 
till' seat of an oi^Miiised admiuisti atmn 
even in tlie iMihei B,ib\ Ionian (‘})och, W’(' 
may sill mise tliat Aimenia also had tlieii 
become iiniti'd m <i eert.iui def^ieix and had 
already abandoned its ]»iuniti\e tiilnd 
oipfanisation undi'i Iheiuthuive ot Ibibv- 
loiiian civilisation Aiuunia piohahK 
stood at that lin.e iii tar < losei lelation 
to thi' Bahyloman spill re ol < iil- 
tUH'thaii rrartu l.iter to Ass\ na, 
and was appaniitlv on a hij^diei 
staf^e ol (uihsation than two 
thousand yi'ai's .ilti'iWMuls \A\‘ do not 
know' what nations or what lan's then in- 
habited till’ iiiounlains on wliii h tlu- f^>.il)\- 
lonian lejiri'senls the aik ot Khasisadi.i, 
his Noah, to have lested Ibit we m.iy 
con)ecture that the prospeiilv ol Mesojio- 
t.unian (ivilisation in its wirU-st extuit 
flates from a v'ci v eai 1 \ period, and that the 
last millennium, with whu h we au' better 
acquainted, already mai ks .l f,,n-i‘al deca- 
dence as compared with the hei^dit to 
W'hich it attained m eailiei tunes 

The first dt'finile nitoi luation as to the 
history of tlu'se countries is denvc'd fioiii 
the inscriptions ol the kini^s of Assyria, 
from Tit'lath-jaleser 1 . onwxird. Shal- 
maneser I. had already made an advance 
into the country between the Kiqdiiales 
and Tif^ris tow'ards the liighlands, and by 
plantm^^ Assyrian colonies theie liad 
formed a .secure fionticr lor Mesopotamia. 
We may regard the nations which he sub- 
jugated there as “ Hittites/' as this whole 
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.idvaiKo was but a continu,ii loii ol tl,.. 
<‘\pilIsioil 0} (he Mitani Ihr 
w.is. theieloic, between \ss^'Il.,^ 
ilil ( lie nationalil les 

Tilt' iounii\ to tlu' e.’Sl this ih.it n, 
tlu legion south ol L,ike\.in was (.died 
b\ t lu' Assvi Mils tlu X.llll ('0UUll\ ig 
la(li-|)!!esei li.id (oiidiuted tliK-e t Xjx'ili- 
tioiis <igainst It, making M<‘so})o(ai)iia In. 
stalling j>oint. and a(l\,iii(e(l as lai as (li. 
soniees ol the l igris when' he laived lu 
elligs and (iigraved ,111 uisiiiptioii at th - 
n itinal (miiiel neai the souiie ol the 
sent Sebeiu'-Sii d'lie soutlu'in j)oilion o! 
tlu' Xaiii (oiinli\. ])oun(led on the south 
hv the "Ilglis W’.is (ailed Kllklll Khil- 
biulikhi adioiiis It on the e.ist \\\' inaN 
UK lude Its mii.ibitanfs in tin' eastern 
Medo-Elamile gioup ol nation^., and ma\ 
(onie(tuit‘ th.it the Ilittites did not in- 
(lo.u'li on lh(' (lisiiKt s(»utli ol I.akf' 
rinnuva 1 he .issuinplion th.it then 
inigiatioii as .i whoh- took j)kite lioni 
Kuiope Is siippoiled bv tlu‘U set t U'liUMlt 
to the south ,md Wist ol Lake \’aii \ 
giouj* tulv .iiu ed .ilso to till- c-.ist ol tlu* laki 
d lu' petU slate ol Mnsasn, wliuli we fin 1 
uieiilion-d iioni the eigh h to tlie iiinlh 
einbiiv s('ems to li.ivc' had .1 ])0|)ul.ilion 
ol the “ I i.iil(-.iii ” Jfittile grou]). 

So lar as we ( .in ti ,i( v the histoi v ot the 
('ounliu-s now under ('oiisuU'i .it 1011 tlu-v 
mc-et ns Inst ni .i (oiulitiou siu h as we 
might expe( t .dt(‘r a K'li'iit migiation ot 
uiuivilised tubes ^ 'llu-ie w'(’ie no huge 
stales , li aiiv siu'h li.id pu vionslv exislcxl, 
(liev had lu-eii (U-strox (-d bv tlu-se or ( .irlu-r 
immigration lu the p('i lod .ilt('i Tigkilli- 
])iles(‘i I the trilu's wliuli had 
ssyrian ^ advaiiued into tliese distriets 
Colonies in naturally ex- 

Armcnin (l(-stU)y(xl the ad- 

vantages, in any easi* not v^ery imjiortanl. 
whieli the Assyiiaiis had g.iiiied. d'he dis- 
tricts winch vShalmam'ser I. had (olonist'd 
W'tTC again seized l)y the advancing bai- 
harian tnf)es. Asliurbampal was thei efore 
obliged to secure foi Assyria this district, 
which was roughly bounded in the south 
by a line drawn from Amid to Malatia, and 
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to reinforce the old Assyrian colonies. In 
the ninth century Shalmaneser II., when 
he advanced on Armenia, and, starting 
iiom the Nairi country, which had been 
sut)]ugat('d by Ashurbanipal, marched 
towards the north, struck the territory ot 
King Arame ot Uraitu, whose dominion 
comprised mainly IIk' district noith ot 
Lake Van. He was atlark(‘d by Assyna 
on the west ami south-east of tlu‘ lake, on 
♦he southein frontH'i of his coimti y. some- 
where on th(‘ Aisanias in the' yai 85; H ( 
h'or soint* time vc'iy little is hi'aid ot 
I laitu. until 111 88 ’ u ( , towards tin* ( nd 
ot Shalmanc'sca’s leign a new expedition 
to th it (onnlrv is mentioned, m wIikIi 
Siduri, king of ri.irtu, atlei (ios->ing the 
Ai^aimis, IS s.iid to havi' been deleated. 
'Iwo ms('i ij»tion ^ ot this ^iduii ha\e Ixam 
loimd at the loot (/ 'he toitu'ss ot \ an 
wlm ti leioid the (‘reiuion ol binldmg'> b\ 
liim He st\U's hmisell in them Saidiiii 
son ol Liitipn, king ot N.mi d'h<‘ in'-'Mip- 
tions aie (omposc'd in Assyn.in and e\ n 
till* titles ot the king «ire I'opii'd tioni the 
( ontemjx)) ary Ass\ 1 Kin toiniula* Neithei 
he noi any one ot his siu ressors si\l« s 
himsell king ot Liartu thit 
^^ing om J)(>iIki**s miM'elv t 111* (ll'sigiia- 

Clrartu »ido})tc'd by the Ass\nan> 

Iroin the n ime ot the mothei 
(ountiy. We may (oinlude born this 
stall’ ot things that the so\eieignt\ ot 
this S.uiluu (I ) tolloweil a lexolutu'n in 
rraitii. Since the ro\al titli* is not gi\en 
to his tathei, .ind, on the otlier hand 
, mothei king is lecoided to line ])ieieded 
him in Lrart n. Ins le’gn m.n imply the 1 ne 
ol a new tube <imong the huge nnmbei ot 
newly immigrated ])eoples w'Inch wx're still 
h\'ing 111 lhartn imdei ilieii tubal comti- 
tntioii Saidnii is llie aniestoi ot the 
loyal tamily, nndei winch an iinjuirtant 
empire was developed, the most ucent ot 
all the empires ol Hittite ongin In it tor 
the last time Hittites o]>])osi‘d tlie Assyiian 
empiie watli success 

Tile seat ot this empire ot Ihaitii was 
the district along Lake V<m. With the 
exieptiou of tlie southern shoie, it 
stretched in an easterly direction as tar 
as Musasir, the small state .south-west ot 
Lake Urumiya, and m a north-eastei ly 
direction right up to Lake (iok-cha, and 
was theretoie watered by the Araxes. We 
can trace from Sarduri onward the suc- 
cession of its kings, chiefly from then 
own inscriptions, uj) to the Aryan immi- 
gration. Urartu, the natural opponent 


of Assyria, thus came into contact with 
Babylonian culture. Assyrian influence 
strikes us at once in the character in 
which the kings ot Urartu had their inscrip- 
tions wiittc'n While Sarduri 1. had 
them W'litten m Assyrian, his suci essors 
emjilo^’ed the vernacnlai , but in an 
alphabet W’hii li had been adapted, not 
, . trom the lkd)yloniaii, but from 
imitation Assyiiail loi m oi WTitnig. 

. . 'riiey wi'ie inntatois ot the 

Assyria . , . 

AssynaiiN evi n m their tith*s. 

W'e know little ol th* new' i()\al iaiinly 
01 ot Its j)lare ol oiiliIi Wt* find in 
alter tunes 'rns,).i, or Tnnisjja in the 
distill 1 ot Llama thi* modera \ an, the 
'ajut.d ol the empne. It does not a})])ear 
to have bi 1 11 tlie oiiginal tioine ot the 
loy.il l<imilv A somewhat inntilated 
in'x'nption seems to leiord that Ibama 
had a king ol its own exeii nndei Ispninis . 
Ill any i ase we nitiN regaid him as an 
imdu-kmg or lendal Iom! ol «i distnit. 
We m<iv I oiK'lnde tint the em])ire was 
ioiined by tin subjng.itioii ot sepal ate- 
ihiefs and ])i lines .md that the kings 
well* snppoited m the piocess by a strong 
dvn istii leiitial pow(‘i. Ly the annexa- 
tion ol thi’ distiiit of ILama they came 
into j)ossession of 'J'nspa 'I'liis distviid 
« annot lia\e luiii siibihu-d foi the flist 
lime b\ Isjannis Sardnii 1 h.id aheady 
bnilt at \ .m 

'I he sniiessoi ol 8 aidnii was Ispnmis, 
a lontempoiaiv ol Shamshi-Adad, w'hose 
gi’iii'ial, Mnlai I ]s-Asliui eiRonnIered Inin 
on .in expedilion to N.ini riieni e the 
n w empire w.is extinded Imthei towards 
the soul h —that is inlo tin* regions wlnih 
the As>\ nails had ti.i\eised or st ized 
Ispmnis adopted his son IMennas as co- 
leg.’iit Owing to this lait, nost ol tlie 
iiisi iijitioiis ot this time beai tie names ot 
Imth these rulers As an ex.iniple w'c max 
(ite the inscription 111 the pass of Kelishin, 
a sort ol bonndaiy sii m* set np m the 
distiict l.ikeu tiom Assyn-i lecoidmg 


Extensions 

into 

Assyria 


the acquisition of the Ib.ima 
district and ol Tiisjia, which 
hencetortli serxed as tlie capital 
The successor of Menuas xvas 


Aigistis L, xxho did most toi tlie extension 
ot the empire. He xvas contenqioiary xvitli 
Shalmaneser 111. and Aslun -dan m Assyria, 


and the nnmeious campaigns against 
Urartu under the former, m eombiiialion 


with the condition of the country at a later 
time, show that Assyna W'as obliged to 
act on the defensix^c against the attacks 
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of Argistis. Records of victories by 
Aigistis were recorded m tight large 
panels upon the rocks ot the fortress 
a* \ an tlie Unigest I rartean inscription 
which we pos^e^s, They contain a u‘port 
ot successes against Assyiia. and ol a 
conquest ot tliose n\gions whuh tlu* 
Assyrians desiguatt‘d as the Nam coiinti v. 
U Theie is a tiiithei intailion of 

as far distant as Meh- 
tone - that Is ol distiicts wliu li 
* * had alread\ stood in the li\ed 

relation ot vassals to Assyria Dining 
the jK'noil anteiior to 1'iglath-j)ilt'sei 
Saiduri T 1 , the son ol Aigistis, 
who encroaelieci liiitlier towards Syiia. 
was the siijipoit ot all the states in tlu* 
east and w'est w'liudi atti'mpted to levolt 


fioin Assyna. While he e\t('nded his 
infiuenci' .is l.ir as Aip.id, he* drove Trartn 
out ot Syria and finally att.ieked tliat 
:()iintr\ itself. Even it this denotes .in 
actual ch'cline ot the political pow’er ol 
Uiartu and ot all the kindled nations 
w’hich leant upon it, yet legaided lioiii 
an I'thnologic.il standpoint, the result ol 
the l'i.irtt‘an advaiK'e must Ik‘ noteil as 
an exjiansion ot the kindled tiiln-s .ind .i 
rt'trogression ot tin* SetnilK' poiiulation in 
the countiies taitliest to the noi th Tlu* 
districts betw'eeii the I'lqxT d'lgiis .md 
the Euphrates, which ShalmaiV'sei I h.id 
occuined with Assyi i.in colonists, wcae 
once more lost, and their Assyn.in pojni- 
lation was dispcased, until under i^sai- 
haddon wa* imd tli.it a iinal attempt w'as 
made to leoccaijiy them wath Ass\ii.ins 
In Saigon’s reign, his successor, Kus.is I , 
attemptc‘cl a new .itterniit on Assyn.i, 
W'here the icwolution <incl the* cli.iiige ot 
kings in 722 B (. seemed to tuinisli him 
with a tavourablc' opportunity. But he, 
too, tailed, and in despair he coiiiiiiitled 
suicide m 714 B ('. The- jiower ol I'rartu 
was broken by his overthiow. At the* 
same time, unclc*r Argistis IT., .in attack 
was made* from the north by Aryans 
_ , The reports of Assyrian governors 

Power * the northcM'n fiontiei 111 the 
Br^en betwc'c*n 7T0 and 705 B.c . 

announce that heavy defeats wa*re 
inflicted on Urartu by the Aryan tribes. 
These wild incomers lived tor a tune on 
the borders of Urartu and within its 
territory until, pushed forward by their 
neighbours on the east, the Ashkuza, and 
by other tribes which were pressing 
on, they moved further westward and 
overran the whole of Asia Minor. This 


took ])lace between ^>70 an I bfio ( 
uiidor one of the successors ol Aigistis II 
that IS to s.iy, mi lc*r Kusas II., Eiiinc na. 
01 Kusas III. 

Only one c'pisjclc in the* ])c*iiod (,i 
Kiisas III., the c'ontc'injioi.iry o| 
hacldon and Ashin b.mijul, is ic ( oid,.(V 
dc't.iik In the* yc'.ii b c\ Ks.ii liaddoi, 
ic'c'oids an expt'clitioii which he im Iciiook 
against the c oimtry ol .Shupii.i m oidi'i to 
Mibcliic* a c lnc‘1. W’ltlioiit doubt ol c d.ii le.iii 
stoc’k 'rile* l.iltc'r, cMlc'iiIatnig ,dirad\ on 
tlie coiiliisioii cMiised b\' tie* .uhaiiu* ot 
till* rimnic‘1 laiis, had .ittemj>ti‘cl 111 the 
iini\eis.il disorcli‘1 to loim I .111 in Ic ju iideid 
st.ite ol his ow'ii He was aidc'd b\ liigitivis 
l)oth horn Ass\'ria and Uiailii, whom he 
assiduously .itti.utc'd to his country 
All the* cU'maiids ol ICsailnddon .ind 
ol Iviisas lliat he* should suiic’iidc*! tlu*ii 
subjc'cts wc'ic* ic'jc'c tc*d, so that I'Nai- 
haddon liirdK loiiiul hiiuscll com]H*ll('d 
to t.ikc* mt*asuic‘s against him ()ii(c* 
more tin* ioitu'ssrs ol tin* ('t)nnli\ wcic* 
occ iipic*d b\' Ass\iian colonists, 111 oidei 
to lonn .in Assyi lan juoxiiKc* \\ c* must 
no loiigv‘1 Ic'g.ild these colonists .is 
Urartu .utli.ll Ass\iian 

- . iioinilation Imt i.itlu'i .is cousist- 

- . mg ol lorc'igiu*rs wlio w'c*ic* ti.nis- 

plaiitc'd thilhc'r liom otlifi c ou- 
c|iic*i(*d clistiicts. A M‘i V lew ye.iis atti*i- 
W’aids 111 or (>(>7 B.c thv* same* chic*! 
— or <inolh(‘r ol tlic* s.imc* c'oimtiN — 111 
c'onjniKlion wath tlu* ( iimiu'i i.ins, at- 
tc*nij)tc*<l ,i sudden attack on the* nc‘W 
jirovincc*, but wms killc'd m doing so. It 
Is iiotcw 01 1 h\ t In ouglioiil the* wliolc* ahaii 
how' Assyna .ind Ihartii wc*ie lor once* 
biouglit togelhei by .1 c'ominon j>i‘ii] 

The* l.ist king ol Ui.ntii w.is piob.ably 
Saiclmi III, wdio \ olinit .11 il\ submitted 
to Ashui b.inij).il m oicK'i to obt.iin 
assist. nice* hom^lmn .ig.imst the Aiy.in 

I I ll)C*S 

Wc* do not know w’hethei before this an 
Aryan chic*f h.id raisc'd himsell to the* 
till one* of the* Ihartc'aii c‘ni])iie, or whether 
the einjiire w'as only cmcled by the* Modes. 

II wc* reflect, however, on the devc*lc)p- 
ment ol the ])c)W'ei of tlu* Ashkuza in the 
interval, we can hardly assume that 
these allies ol Assyria had not already 
estahhshc'd lhc*msc*lves firmly in this 
rc'gion. The whole population began to 
blend with the Aryan immigrants, and the 
Armenian people thus came into existence. 

HlU.O WiNCKLER 
Leonard W. King 
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ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 


ITS HISTORY BEFORE THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


T HIv })(Mimsula prcjp'rtiiiy iioin tlu* 

Asi.uu ( onl towards tlu* west 
lias Ikm'Ii rallod Asi.i Minor (/; ’ Vrxta) 
siiiM* an< lent times. It is di\i(l('(l liom 
S\’iJd and M(“s()j>()(amia on tli<* smith and 
the south-east Iw tlu' 'rainiis laii.'j^e and 
Its noi th-w(‘sU*rn ( out inuation, tlu' Xnti- 
t a unis. ( )n the noi I ii-i asl the lanite ol the 
Paisadies, wIikIi 1oI1ov\s the south shoic* 
ol tin* 1 jla' k Na and on tli * e.ist the 
w lioh* Ai meiuan hi:di kinds aloiu; the uppei 
(OUISC oj Jhe Euplilati's sepaitlte It lioill 
till' ( .UK asus u'eioii ( )n tin- noith the 
hound. u \ is tlie I lai k S(*a, on the wi'si 
the.h.i^um Foi t he most ]).ii t Asia Minor 
(Oiisisls ol .1 ku.ee ele\ated ])klt(‘.tU. 
sti (‘t( him; lioiu tlu' 'lauiiis Mount.iius to 
the mount. nils ninnim; .dom.; the southiMii 
(oast ol iht* I’ku k Sm ( )iiU m tin* wi'st 
theie extend teitik’, \\a 11-w .it ei'ed plains 
lu'tween the d(‘e])l\ -uidtuited si.dio.iid, 

^ tull ot l><i\s .ind h.u hours. 

F eatures 

of the 

Country passage* to tlu* tahk laild 

In th<* north tlu* co.ast ol Asia Minoi 
.ippro.u lies wathm .i h*\v miK*s ol Iniroix*. 
iiom wdiu h it is sopai.ited only h\ tlu* 
narrow' stiaits ol tlu* l)Osj)horus .ind tlu* 
Hellesjuuit. wink* iuitlu'r stuilhw’aid tlu* 
numerous islands ol e\ery si/c toi m a soi t 
ol 1)1 idge ai 1 oss to Hell. is Jn t.ui , lioni one 
point ot \U'W, tin* lygean ( o.ist .ind islands 
ol Asi.i Minoi u'.illy lorm ixiit ol Hellas, 
horn whuh they nowise* ditle'i m gt o- 
graphieal le*atures or in jiojuilation ddius 
Asia Minor lorms a eonne*( ting-hiik be- 
tween Asia and Inn ope, and is inlliu*iued 
1 ) 3 ’ both 111 its histone al de*velopment , 
but as ge*ogiaphieallv it does not lorm a 
jierfei t unit, it has ne*ver attained ])oliti(.il 
or national indepe'ndeiu'o. 

We nie(‘t here Irom the very hist a large 
number of difleu*nt tribes. The Ma*onians 
and Lydians dw'elt in the country w’atered 
by the Hi'iinus ; they W'ere iKuinded on 
the south hrst by the Canaiis and then by 


the Ja‘ i.iiu 111 the* goigis and \.dleys 
ot the* w'cste*! n 'ramus .ind Us spurs lived 
the* MiK’.e, SoKnii. and i‘s]>( e lalh^ the* 
Jhsidi.iiis and Isauri.ins. Tlu* CilKians 
possessed the mam i.inge eel tlu*se moun- 
tains with tlu* southein ridges, wdiile 
XK A • f a])pado' i.iiis and L\('aoni.ins 
h.ui oeeujiied the* tabl(*Iand 
Peoples northward ol the Taurus. 

Xotwit hstandmg our extiemelv 
seant\ kiiowle'dge* ol the* e*arlie‘st times, W’e 
(.111 notu'e* >onu* shilling ol ])opulation m 
t his m('dle\ ol jie'ople's 'riius the* name* ol the 
( a])p.ide)( 'ans ami Lajipadoi i.i oca urs lirst 
m tlu* l‘e‘isian (*ia . bc'loie* that time* these* 
K'gioiis as lai .is the* Tamils w’e*ie‘ he*ld by 
d'lb.iie*!!! . 111(1 Mosedu, whom we* redis(’o\t*r 
l.itt'i as sin. ill tiibe*s m tiu* mountains on 
the ( o.ist ol I’ontus. and still e*ailiei the* 
Khe*ta. Ol Hittites. h.id de*s(t‘nde*d he*n('(* 
inlo Xoithein Sx’ria Ihit, take*n all 
III all. the*se nations alw.iNs inhabited 
the* s.ime te'nitoiy ;ind stand out m 
shai p ( outlast to the* Thi.iei.in and (ire*i'k 
tribe's, who are* known to have* bee*n 
imnugiants They must there'tore* be* 
ie*(dvone*d as autoe lithonoiis The* close 
ie*lationship be*tw'eeu the tribt*s is jiroved 
most cone lusive'ly by similaiity m lan- 
gu.ige in the whole distiiet inhabited 
b\’ them there are \ery numerous nani(*s 
oi plae e*s e*ndmg m “ ssos ” and “ nda 
I'e-rmessos Sagakissos , (Kiioanda L.ir- 
.inela and many name*s ol jie'isoiis agie*e*- 
iiig m loots and endings. 

Iu)rmi*ily attemjits were m.ide to .issign 
the* nations in Asia Minor ]).ully to tlu* 
Se*mitic and jiartly to tlie 
Aiyan stock, but tlie e'onvic- 
tion has giadualiy gamed 
ground that in dealing with 
the mliabitants of Asia Minor we have 
to de;al with a distinct uice. The peoples 
ol Inner Asia Mineir were probably dis- 
tinct in race and language from the 
mliabitants ot the west and south coasts, 
W'ho we're no doubt of the dolichocephalic 
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“ Merliterranean ” type of Sergi, like the 
eailiest (ireek<;, Italians, and Egyptians, 
while the peopk's ol the inner highlands 
seem to liav(' lu'en brac'hyeephalic, like 
the inodeni Kinds. As these “ autoeh- 
l/ionous ” inhabitants were peeuliar in 
lace, so also their leligious ideas beai a 
( haraeieristie stain[^ ol thinr own 

Characterislic ol many trilns m Asia 
Mmor IS the wovshp^ ot tlu‘ gieal Moth*'!* 
o\ the Gods, Ma, or Aminas, a natiiie 
goddess, who \ias hei seat on the monn- 
tam-tops and takes main titles ifom them, 
siK h .IS Dindvineiie blaia, Sip\lene, 
t\bele troinhei]Mo- 
\‘('d all giow'th and 
diH av in n.ituie, .is 
wi‘ll .is all ( ivilis.it ion 

"slu* is till' pi ot(H tl ess 

ol ( it\ W.llls .ind 
g.iO's. and we. Us 
llieiidou'. the muial 
( !*( >w n In hei honoiii 
leasts w ei e ( elebi aled 
with wild ie\eli\. 
withd.iiK e.ind cia^li- 
iiig music, and in hei 
s(‘r\ ice ])riesls g.islied 
their bodies, .ind 
in.ildell*. jirostitllted 
t luMiiseh (‘s In the 
gie.it KMlties ol tlu' 

W’ o 1 s h 1 j) o I the 
Mother ol the (mils 
theie wi'ie minieious 
piiests and .111 eipial 
niiiiiber ol sailed 
sla\ es 

Pei nil. ir .ilso to 
tills eiitiH' ihstiut 
.lie tlu‘ colossal 1 Ol k- 
hewai leliels, whah 
agree in st\lc, as 
well .IS in the lait 
that the iigiiies tlieu'oii lepn'scnted weai 
mostly the s.ime i ostume - namely, .1 high- 
peaked cap. shoi t tiimi , and high-j)onited 
boots, 'fhey are loiind spiead ovei a 
legion extending liom the north slopes 
ot the Tamils .ind the Pisidi.in lakes to 
the Ilalys on the one side and as fai as 
tile .P'geaii Sea on the other side. The 
hgiire t.irved m the living rock ne.ir 
Smyrna, u'presentmg a warrior w'lth 
spear and bow, was lamous even in anti- 
quity, and was ascribed to Sesostris 
Lsce'])agc 1719J. At the present day in 
Boghaz-Koi and the neighbouring Oyuk, 
on the right bank of the Halys, directly 

lyqo 


south of Sinope, and east of Ancyia, in 
a district called Pteiia in antiquity, the 
remains oi old city w^alls and the lound.i- 
tions ol large palaces have been discoveieil. 
clearly tin* centre oi an ancu'iit civilisa- 
tion (see page 172:,). In Hogha'-Koi. out- 
side the w.ilK, an almost lect.ingulai 
conrtsaid wms cut in the locks, the w'alls 
oi wdiicii aie coveied w'lth riTels. In one 
])l.ace a long ])ro('ession ot men is on tlu 
maich ; m anoilu'i place oni .ittention is 
lixed on a gioii]) of siwvn gods, wdio stand 
not on the gioimd. but on bi .ists or the 
tops ot mount. mis 01, m one case, on the 
necks ot two men 
'the costume wdiu h 
\\\' described abovt 
belongs to thesy. 
lignies, too , but , un- 
lortuiiatelv, u]) till 
now tlu' hii'ioglyphu 
signs .ic< om])tinvnig 
the tigniis h.i\e not 
been decijiheied It 
has long been recog- 
nised that thes(' 
monuments, both in 
sl\le and 111 the 
m.innei ol insiaij)- 
tion, aie \ ei \ closely 
i ounected with tho>e 
w hii h ha\ e been dis- 
(oveied m Noith 
S\'ii.i, and wi‘ aie 
now jiistihed in le- 
g.irding till in as 
leliis ol a Hittite 
domm.ition 

In i onti .1st to llit- 
tlte ])eo])les, wdlich 
mav be i ailed the 
peoples ol Asia Minoi 
m the i)io)>ei sense, 
sinie as l.ii as onr 
knowdedge goes "they wuae ahv.iys settled 
there, we liiid 111 the iioith-wcst and on the 
entire w'est loast sncli tribes as evidently 
w'eie not indigenous to Asia Minoi. do 
the.se belong, m the first ])lace, the 
Aryan Thrai'ian tribes, who crossed from 
their Eurojiean mother country over the 
Bosidioius and Hellcsjxmt and jiresscd 
0:1 from the ri'gions which skirt these 
straits gradually eastward. This im- 
migration did not ceitainly take jdace at 
anv one time ; in the course of a long 
period new bands kept coming into 
Asia Minor from Thrace, driven either 
by the .scarcity of food, resulting from 



THE MOTHER GODDESS OF ASIA MINOR 
The worship of Ma, the Mother of the Gotls, was chai- 
art eristic of many of the tribes of ancient Asia Minor 
Tins picture is fioin a rock-hewn lelief in Cappadocia 
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over-])opulation, or by tlie onward j)rcs- 
mire of tn’oc's Irom the north and west. 

The Thracians, Idirygians, and Mysians 
sec'in to have been lacially Slavs '1 lu* 
name of the' IMiivi^ian supiemv* /^od 
Ha^aios- also calk'd Pa])<is, or“ lather” - 
is nolhin/;; but liu- Slav “ f^od ” d'ho 

'riiraci.in Zalmoxis oi ZamoKis, iiun- 
lioned bv Ih'iodotus, is ,01 (aith-i;od 
whose* liana w tin* s.iine <is the* Slav woid 
cmlya. “earth,” whu h a}-Miii ociiiis in 
the nana* ot tla* 'riira< i<ni ^oddt *^s Sc*melc‘ 
Mc'ii, tla* nioon-^^od, i^ Ar\an (‘ikmii^Ii aKo, 
<ind M), iiv) doubt, is ( )so;:^o, another 
Idirvf^ian dc-itv. 

i'he woislnj) ot Saba/iiis \v<is uiiivc'r^a! 
.I'lioii^; the llna(lan^ ot Ivniopt* and Asia 


We may also venture to point out that 
the method of burial m lar{<e earthen 
mounds, or banows, seems to have been 
(’iistomary on b(jth shores of the Projamtis. 
hroin tlie exploration of such bairows 
the* astonishing:; tact has been bniuf^ht to 
ln;Iit that their ( oristi iiction i" ideiita'al 
'] lu \ consist ot sevei.il lavi'is — beds of 
asli<*.s .ind biiint eai tli. c'ontainini; earthen 
\ess<‘ls. iinimal bones and ^ocids alte'rna- 
tme; with tliu k sii.ita ol e.Lith and broken 
‘'toia* lliis nu'thod ol nileinu'nt a,'^M es 
with that which Heiodoliis ck*seribes as 
d hrac lan. 

The lat<*i TrojaiiN, who inhabited the* 
(oiinlrv aloiii; the* Pro])ontis on tlu* noith 
sloju's ot the Ida rani;e, belom; to this 



A CENTRE OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 
R luaiHS of the city of Pteria, in Cappadocia, The ruins of the city walls and palace foundations can be clearly seen 


Mmol. He is tamihai to us in the (hc*c*k 
loini ol I)ion\sus, a divinity who ruk's 
iill animate nature* He was rejn evented 
a^ awake 111 summei .ind asle(*j> inwintc'r 
and, acc'oi diii^l\ , the* a\vakc*niiu; ot hie 
111 spruijL; W'a^ celebiatc'd wuth ort^ia-^fK 
le.ists, while the death oi Natim* was 
dei)lou*d with w'lld ^rief. Many ill-directed 
s])('culations luive creditcul this deity with 
Semitic characteristics, and he is supposed 
often to have* been of Phcenician oiii;m. 
As a mattei of fact, howevei , tlu'ie is 
nothing wluitevei that is Semitic about 
Dionysus, and it is very evident that 
he wTis an Aryan deitv of Nature, of 
Nature’s gift of grapes and wine, and of 
the divine drunkenness which results from 
ds consumption 


IMny go-Tlirac Kill p’rouj) If the different 
laveis Ol towns (hs('o\*» red by Schlieniann 
at 'IVoy realh In'long to one and the 
same population they mu^t have imini- 
giated .it .1 very ('.nlv e})o(.h, jTobably as 
eaih .IS ’,000 H.r. Ihit it is more* probable 
that tlu* Tiojaiis of the lust six cities oi 
Trov were of the am u*nt “ Meduerranean ” 
stock ot the T’^ge.in, like the Mmoau 
Cretans. The Trojans, though they hardly 
appear elsewdiere in history, are familiar 
to everyom* througli the Homeric poems, 
m which their long war with the Greeks 
and the final destrmtion ol then city 
aie told, Evt^u it the fact itself cannot 
be disputed that a splendid cajutal w’as 
destroyed by Agamemnon, king ol 
Mycen:e, an 1 his followers, yet it is an 
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isolated event, vvliicli can hardly be where Poseidon was worshipped. The 
brought into a stiict hi‘>loncal connection , most advanced ]X)st towards the west 
except in so lar as the Egyptian rc‘Cords was Magnesia on the MfUaiider. Later 
show ns that during the “ Myceiwan ” in point of time was th(' settlement of 
peiiod the tribes ot the /Egean were in the Doiians, w'ho pressed lorward irom 
a state* ol guat restl(*ssn(*ss, and that Crete and the Southern Cyclades, whu'h 
tribes ol Mysians, Lycians, and Achaians tht‘y liad previously occu[)ied, to the two 
evi'n crossed the sea to attack Egypt, great island outjiosts ol Asia Minor, Cos 
g. The legend ol the siegi* ot and Rhod(‘s, and then to the widely 
^^egc enshrine* some jutting ]>iomontoi k*s ol the mainland 

real t*\pechtion ol this kiml itsi*ll, ('iiidos and Halu ai nassus The 
undert.ik(*n by a Myeemean c'oii- league* ot thi'se* Dorian towns had its 
ledeiacy against the ju'eiple ol Troy lehgieiiis ex*ntu‘ m the* sanctuary ol the* 

According .is the main body ol the Triojiian Ajiolk). 

Grc'ek e'lnigr.iiits came* horn Northern, The eilclest histeMieal mlormation as to 
Central, or Soiithein (heeee*, the* more Asia Minor is te) be tound m the h'gyjitian 
norlherii or the moie southe^rn regions monuments, and elates back to the time* 
of the eeiasl ol Asia Mmoi wt*re the‘ir ot the twe'lfth dj nasty, .iliout jooo n c ., 
goal (iiadually, alter ce*ntunt*s ol when we* lincl the first m(*nlion of the 
stiuggle's, the* laud wa> won Irom the Kheta, eir Hittilc's. Then we he*ar ot an 
alionginal inhabitants At last nourishing invasion ol M(*soi)otamia by the* Khatti. 
and jiowerlul (ommimitu*s wvie forme*d wdio are the* same* jH*o))le The*y teiok 
out of what wvie certainly small se*ttle- Babylon in the* ii*ign ot S.iiusudil.ina, 
Hunts at Inst and jiiobably it w^as by tlu'ii .igen(\ th.it 

The j)io( ess ol ( olonis.it ion jirobably had the dyn.isty of Hammurabi e ame* to .in 
be‘gun ('Veil m the M ye e'mean ])e‘riod The e*nd This was. howe‘Ve‘1 , merel> .i raiil. 
name Ye*vaima h.is be*c*ii sujiiiosed to be In Egyptian monuments of the* eighte*eiith 
give'll on the Egvptiaii monume'iits to dyu.ist\ wi* find \.uious nn‘ii- 

soiiu* auxihaiies ol the* Kh(*ta (the Egy])- *^** *^*' . turns of the eo.ists and pe*opies 
lian name* lor tlu* Hiltite*s), .md it has Minor Mmoi Then, m ll!«* 

bt*en ('oni hided that this n. line is identuMl ** 'be*!! el-Am.nn.i pe'iiod. .d-oiit 

with that ol the loniaus. But the*re is no 1400 ii.( we disiover m the* eoimti\ 

jiroof that leal Cie*eks e'xisti'd m (iree'e'e attenvaids calk'd ( omm.igene 01 ('.ijijia- 
111 the* thirtc'eiith ce'iitury ne . so that w’e* deu i.i tlu* Kheta, who jue'ssed Metoiiously 
should hardly e*\pect to imd loniaiis southw.ird .iiid plante'd themse'Ives tirmly 
mentioned tlu'ii , but Ionian ,irt shows m North Syria. K.imses 11 . king ot 
so strongly a suivival of M\eena‘aii Egvjit, wagtul .1 long and bitte'ily con- 
Iradition that we* may well })laee* the tested w<ir against tlu'iu, ami 111 the* e-ial 
leinian immigratuin <it the* end ot that the kingdom ot the Kheta won recognition 
period, about the e*le\e‘nth century as a seivereign ])owe*i Hut this kingdom, 
n.c. riu* ehu'f goal ol the ernigiants which he-ld its own against the* Idiaiaohs, 
from Noitlu'in (iie’cce* was the* island ol and exteiick'd northwaid .and southward 
Lesbos, from wliuh the* Teiithranian .ind into the ujijiei valley of the* Oronte's, soon 
Lydian eoast w.is eolonised. Pitaiu*, bioke iij) into m.iny sm.ill states, ''eve*ial 
Elaia, (iiynion, Myrm.i, Kyme. Aigai, of which we'ie ti.ieeable m Xoith Syria 
lenmos, and Smyrna on the* southern, as kite as the eighth eentuiy, .ind we're 
and Magnesia eui the 1101 them, foot of subjugate*d only by the Assyrians. When 
Immigrants ^h’^vlos are ( ii ee*k towns. the* Kheta fought ag.iinst K.imses 11 . 

from inhalatants ot all this ells- they were allu*d with the* “ Princes ot .ill 

Greece ^ regardt'd themselves as Lands," who inarched to their aid with 

be'longing to one stock, and tro()|>s . thus we come to Imar ot the 
called themse*lve*s .Eoliaiis Different nations of the Lukki, Dardeiii, Masa, 
races from Cvntial ( heeee* occu|)icd the Ariunna, Pidasa, and Kalakisha, ol whom 
Lydian and ( arian coast Irom the mouth we may take Hu* Lukki to be Lyciaas ; 
of the Hermus to the jieninsula ol Miletus, the Daideni, Dardani ; Ariunna, Oroanda; 
and here the name “ leinians ” was fixed the Kalakisha, jirobahly Cilicians ; the 
upon the (ireek se'ttlers, wlu) entered into Masa, Mysians ; and the Pidasa, either 
a ('lose alliance, and became a united Pisidians or Leleges — whose capital was 
state with its religious centre at Panionion, Pedasa. Under the Pharaoh Moneptah, soon 
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after 1250 B.C., there appeared cn the 
W(‘st frontier of Pharaoh’s kingdom, to- 
gether with the Libyans, certain “ nations 
from th(‘ countries ot the Sea,” and these 
weie annihilated in a bloody battle there. 
Besides the Lukki, who are aheady known 
to us, the Akaiwasha or Achaians, the 
Turusha or Tyrrhenes ol Asia Minor or 
Tyhssian^ of Crete (^), the Shardana or 
Sardinians Iroin the island of Sardinia (^), 
and Shakalesha, or Sagakissians, took part 
111 this expedition. It is to be noted 
that Professor Petrie’s theory, according 
to wliicli these tribes were not Greeks 
01 IJeliens but Kabvles from the 
north coast ol Africa, is not generally 
accepted. Under Ramses 111 ., about 
1200 li ('., the like incidents recurred. 
Partly 111 large, open lowing- l)oats 


the name of the city of Axos, and that 
of the Zakka^a (juite possibly still 
survives in that ot the modern village ot 
Zakro. The peculiar terminacions, -sha 
and -na, ot many ot their names are no hair 
to these identifii ations ; they have beni 
satistactorily explained as ethnic termina- 
tions, -azi and -nna in Lycian. It is thus 
evident that most of these name^, whelhei 
belonging to peoples of Asia Minor or not, 
came to the Egypt 1 an > through the 
medium of a Ian ;iiage ot Asia Minor which 
was known to them, probably Hittite. 
The telt helmet, adorned with feathers, 
which was worn by some of them — a dress 
which Herodotus ascribes to the Lycians — 
jiroves n >1 only then intimate connection 
with each other, but also their ccmnection 
with the peojiles of South-west Asia Minor. 



•• Pis m.; of 111. 1 Iiipiri>. S P < Is 

THE RUDE ART OF THE EARLY PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 
A roclc-liewn relief m a ravine in Ptena, showing a procession of priests and votaries. 


bv sea, paitly m ox-waggons overland 
thiough Syiia, Ctime an expedition of the 
Pulesti, Zakkaia, Shakalesha, Danona, and 
Uashasha who were likewise annihilated 
(11 Ian 1 and sea. Of the two last-men- 
lionul groups, the Akaiwasha, Danona, 
an 1 possibly the Shardana, were not 
natives ol Asia Minor ; ot the others, the 
Lukki Lycviiis, and the Shakalesha cer- 
tainly were such, and so, possibly, were 
the Turusha, while the Pulesti, who are 
the Philistines ot the Bible, the Uashasha, 
and the Zakkara were probably Cretans. 

All tradition points to the Cretan 
origin of the Philistines, wlmsc first 
settlement in Palestine probably occurred 
at this time ; while the name of the 
Uashasha wa^. probably preserved in 
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The enterprise of the Hittites in making 
conquests outside the bordiMs oi the 
jieninsula and lounding a kingdom theie, 
gave the exam])le to the people of 
Asia Minor. All the kingdoms which 
were established on this model were 
restricted to the more or less limited 
confines of the iieninsula itself. It was 
only Mithradates th(‘ (ireat who united 
with his ancestral kingdom a gi(*at pait of 
the north coast of the Black Sea The 
attacks made by the “ maritime natums,” 
the Lukki and their allies, on Egypt were 
almost tyi)ical of the whole south-west 
coast of Asia Minor, where Carians. Pisi- 
dians, and Cihcians were for centuries 
notorious for piracy and privateering, even 
though we hear nothing further of the 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY BY AGAMEMNON OF MYCENJE 


Though the Troians are familiar through the Homericpoems they donot play an important nart m history, and the account 
of the siege ofTioy is a legend based on a Mycenaean tribal expedition From the picture by Pierre Cornelius at Munich 


allu'd t'xjx'ditions .i^aiiist 
winch the thicatfiu'd land u-sist(‘d cilcc- 
livcl^^ only hs' txdliiy^ out all its Iorvs 

Jn cai her tiiiu s n ) ('ouiUi \ on (Ik jH'nin- 
sula ol Asia Mm )i |)lavod so pioiniiKiii a 
part as L\dia, ihoni-di it tnu* that in the 
It'f^onds Phryt^ia an 1 hci kiii^s also (‘n)o\i‘d 
a ('(‘itain [>! oiniiKmcu. In IMiiyf^ui a Slnl.is 
Midas ^ Iiordius rci|4iK*d altoi- 

n«itt‘l\, agiK'ullui(‘ was (ally 
Phrygia ‘disc'd, and *ints aic said to 
liavi* (allied f^i.i.iR ot wdir.it into 
(he mouth ol the rhild Midas an I thus 
to ha\<' lou-told Ins Intuit' wi-'alth . an.l, 

t(jns(*(]iu‘ntH his wctdlli is icpu-si nttxl 
as tilt' liint ol tilla^^t. dins closo t'oiiiu't - 
lion ol tilt* rin Vivian kings with .igncultnro 
iinds Its exprt'ssion in llu* story that the 
deity ol the country, Lityeisi^'s, who eoni- 
petes wuth the uaiiers an 1 sconrgt's the 
idleis, is given to Midas as a son , Midas 
is said also to have discovered the flutes 
used m the wmrshij) of tlu' Molhei ol (iods, 
whose mtroduelioii into Phrygia is re- 
ierivd back to him, sniri' the Pliiygians, 
like all ddnaeians, ])arti('ularly lovetl and 
eagt'rly piattised iimsie. But leal his- 
ttu'ieai knowdtdge ol them is absolutelv 
non-existent It is only alter tlu* use ol 
the Lydian kingdom that th(‘ souues begin 
to well up more co])ioiislv and more 
clearly; fltn first we stancl on more or 
less ceitain historical ground. 

Like the Phrygians, the ruling lace, at 
any rate m Lydia, was of Thrac/an, and so 
of Aryan origin. The first royal hou.se 
r iling over Lydia, the Alya.Ue, is quite 
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mytliKal ddu'ii lollow' kings ol the ku'c 
ol the Ht'iaehda*, and ol tliesi* w'e know' 
little mori' than that they .ue supposixl to 
ha\e reigiii'd 505 yeais Dm 1114 the (en- 
tiiiy iinim'diaU'h ])it ceding then tall tlu* 
n.iiiKs ol live 01 six kings have ( ome dowm 
to iis -that is Al\. dll's, K.idys, Aid\s, 
Meli‘s, Myisos an! Kaiidaules d'he kist 
name meant in J.ydian, 01 Maoni-in 
‘ Di^g-stianglei 

.Mine impoilaiU than llirsr names and 
tile stones ol the imirdei ol the one, and ol 
tlu' siK cession ol the olhei . is tlie lai't that 
L\dia at this time as also later, wms a 
leiidal state, and tli.il nndei the soveo igiis 
numerous loids ruled in the lountiv who 
weie tlw' owneis ot tlu* soil to w’hom the 
countiy ])opulation stood in the ]>osilion 
ot sells An 1 snue it is (‘xpres>ly told m 
that oni' ol tlu'st* loids w.is com eded im- 
munitv Irom taxation lor his distruv as a 
rewMid loi his i o-opei ation in laising 
Ardys to tiu' tin one, w'e may leasonably 
umcliide irom this th*il the othei loids 
had to jxiy tnbiite Besides this, they had 
_ .. not all tile same rank ; one ol 
a Veudal stood next to tlie king and 

State regent m ease of the 

death or clisabihlv of the king, 
and usually held an oflice like that of the 
Fiankish mayor of the palace, while some 
otlieis composed a sort of court under the 
offleial title of “ Friends of the King.” 

In the highly-coloured romances of 
Lydian history which have come down 
to us through the Greeks, traders often 
api^ear, together with innkeepers ; and 
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till J sjxikiii ol as llic fust In H ility he spiaiig fiom tin ^oidl^ laco 

iHoph wh( (oinicl inoiK y «ni(l who w'^h ol the \Ii rmnadeC, a j)owtrliil lamiJy m 

utail mtiihaiils and jKdJars Since lht> the (oiinli\ His father, Da k>1os lived 

Wirt cut off lioin tin coast by tlu (lUck in \oiiintaiy ixik at Sino])i Thence 
towns thill tia(l( was an ovuland link (i\e(s at tin af>^i of ( ightcui wasitcalkd 
E loni Saidi^ 1h( wans ol tin I ist it ithtd to Iht touil at Saidis arul soon as the 

the St a ])issne thitiugh the h uids ol tlu itct)gnist(] livouiitt ol the king w is 

(jiiiks An iinjioitinl industi) gi w iij) nomin itt tl his ma\t)i of thi ivilaic B3 
111 I \di i at in t 11 1 \ d 
-^kiiliilh wiought fd)iiis 
intl biillnnll> tolouitd 
g unit Ills wiic iintk on 
tlu looms ol tlu wt i\( is 
iiid in tlu thtis shops 
md all SOI ts ol 01 n mu nts 
w(i( found in tlu woik 
sho]>s ol tlu goldsmiths 
iiid sihc 1 smith In S n 
dis 111 I 1 \( n in tlu otlu 1 
towns wliK h \\( H ol sin dl 
impoi t me ( IS ( omp in d 
with tlu ( i) P d tlu I i 
K skU d I ti idm md 
m mill t( tu nu po| id ition 
ihout w ho 1 |)olit I d 1 i^hts 

Wt h i\ t no sjH ( 1 d intoi 111 i rup supposed tomb of midas king of phrygia 

lion 1 lu V ( oil id 1 i slim A stnki \ 11 immiPiit assoc atPtl with the ninu ot a kiiiR whose history is largely 
11,11 1 niytl 1 'll I hf t< mb is tut iii ^he solid lotk and is about - feet high 

molu (1 1 \ tlu km I n l( 1 

(Miptiond (iKinnstiiKis to \ ] ipul 11 (onil it volution in whuh tlu list 
IS ( mbiv mll( isktd loi tlu 11 oj inion Kimlmlts nut his ck ith (AfCs won tlu 
It Is wo tliv ol noti I thit Kiiif,, \id\s h md of tlu io\ il v\idow md with it the 

is iinowiud toi ilu < lie lu dtxotid to ciown ind dt it ndt d it siu 1 1 ss1li11\ in 

llu 11 m\ Ht 1 sill to 1 i\t Ills! 1 bittk in (>Sy 1 t With (i\^is bi^ins a 

his ( i\ ili\ lone to , ) 000 nun ml lu w ])t)lu\ ol tlu Ivdim kings a juilit \ 

111 hlti tmus tht Ivdimt i\ ihv jutwtd ol ttnujutsts ol whuh tlu (jitil 

loimidiblt 1 llitii lot \ lit w til t o 1st towns wen tlu nltim itt object 

tilt (owns ot J tills Willi tht i\cej> 
tion ol Milvkiu wtit agiitnltiiial 
towns md hid atlainid no 
im])oitm(« tlu Ionian towns 
thinks to tlu leitilil-v ot then 
tciiitc)i\ tlu cvelknec ot tlu n 
jiosition and tlu ulivil\ of then 
(iti/eiis hid devilojud into im]U)i 
tinteentusof tiadt and mdusti} 
llnout^h then dose tiak (oiiiul 
turn witli till Phanit lans and the 
1 \ chans who, as v\e have seen 
will in eontiol of the oveiland 
tiadi with the Last, tht \ became 
irniunmnis foi Oiuntal wans 
\ee oiding to llu k gt nds hantii d down fitmi vxliieh the’v se nt on fuithei v\ed togethei 
inticiuitv f'\gi^ was oiigmall> eithii i with tht products of thin own laboui 

io> il s])i iiinan hki Aiti\ti\ts tht hist (ivgts now attackid these Ionian towns 

Sassanid 01 a sluphiid, hkt King David Wink Miktus and Smyrna waidcd off 
this thoiouglily cones ponds to the ideas Ins attack, and the bgieaimtn of Smyrna 
of the Eastern nations, who like to laise actually overcame the Lydian cavalry, 
the ancestors of the kingly families fiom Colophon, which was renowned foi its 
the dust to the highest human powci. gieat riches, was subdued Even the 
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TUMULUS OF ALYATTES KING OF LYDIA 
Illustrating the ancient method of bniial in 1 irge mounds made 
up of layers of ashes eaith and stone Alyattfs was one of the 
gieatest kings of Lydia and freed Asia Minoi fioni the Cimmerians 
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King Mita, dread- 
ing tlum ajijiroach, 
kill(‘d hinist‘lf, the 
h'gcnd says, by 
K drinking liiiH’s 
lilood. Sino])e was 
next assailed. In 
a little tune the 
tern tones con- 
(jiK'ied inarch(‘d 
with th(' teiii- 
t o 1 1 e s of t h e 
Ass\ 1 1.1 n king, who 
iiad ad\anei'd his 
liontuMs to th(‘ 
Hal\s On th(‘ 
hanks ot the Half’s 
was jonght the 
gu'at hat (le u'liieh 
tinned hack the 
tide ot ('inimerian 

RUINS OF SARDIS. THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT LYDIA invasion troiT* the 

In eaily times no country played so prominent a part in Asia Minoi as the kingdom of Lydia ^ \ssyi I l 

Troad came under l.ydian domination. In this t ontest against the “( iimii i ai,” as 
Gyges showed his sii( ( essors th(‘ way, hiit the Assynaiist ailed tln'in King h sai liaddon 
he did not himselt ])roce(‘d to liiith(*r won a (oinj)leti“ \’ic(oiv iind s(*(nu‘d the 
attempts in this direi tion salety ot his dominions liom the haihanan 

When the grt'at tid(‘ ot Scythian mva- onset in (>70 ii.( Tlu* m\aders n'piilsctl 
Sion swa‘})t horn Asia o\ei th(‘ great _. . iiom the east tl en turne<l on 

Kussiaii ])lain, it hou* down ii])on th(‘ ],ydia ( i> gr'^ m tei 1 01 iinploiid 

nortlu'in slioies of th(‘ Hl.u k Sea wluae .nd ot th' \'^sMlan- Tht' 

the ]K*o[)le known .is tie- ( imnian.ins .nd w.is j)ioniiM-d on loridition 

dw'elt. Thes(‘ peopK' wen* doseK .dhed that (i\ges would do hi'inage to tla' 
to the Thrati.iiis To TIii.kc' natiiially Assyrian inonan h and acknowledge hi.^ 
they turned then st(‘ps, living liom the su/(‘iainty '1 he rninnenans and Thra 
tt'iTihle Scythi.in inv.ideis. d'tieii kinsmen i laiis weii‘ it'jiiilsi'd the Assyi laiis h.i\ mg 
111 Thraie inadt* ( ominon cause with them ahstamed lioni lending an\ olhi'i aul 
The allied foues 
i rossed to Asia, 

as manv Thiacian ' ' 

tnhes h.id pre- 
viously done, and 
the descendants 
of these TIikhkiii 
T nhes m Asia 
Minoi joined them 
and shared their 
conquests. In 
Bithynia and m 
the IVoad these 
Asiatic Thracians 
had settled. The 
united iorces ol 
Cimmerians and 
Thracians marched 
on Phrygia. 

King Midas, who 
IS mentioned by 

the Assyrians as mytelene, or lesbos, chief centre of the greek immigrants 
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than their prayers, so Gyges repudiated 
the suzerainty in 660 B.c. He was then 
abandoned to his fate by his former allies. 
Psammetichus of Egy})l, to whom he had 
sent hel]) to throw otf the yoke of Assyria, 
. could not assist him. The 
immerians soon burst upon his kmg- 

L du'**' 

^ met with little opposition, 

h'll in battle. His (ajatal, Sardis, 
sui rendered 'Pile hordes of invaders were 
l(*t loose ii])on tlie (iieek settlem(‘nts. Ionia 
was overriin. Magnesia was destroyed, 
and tht‘ ti'inple of Artemis at Ephesus was 
blunt, \\liil(‘ towns on all sides were given 
uj) to plunder and de\'astation “ It was 
a laid .iiid not a subjugation of the lowais,” 
sa\’s IhTodolus, and liis words aie true 
in so lar as they ajijily to the (onduct ot 
the invader^ <iit(M lla* (oiupiest of Lydia; 
l)ut tile LvdMU vNar itselj was ju no w<iy a 


as such history knows them no more. 
Nor was this great wmrk the only service 
which Lydia owed to Alyattes. The 
sin and the grandson of Gyges, Ardys 
and Sadyattes, had now and then turned 
their arms against the Ionian towns, 
and in turn h<id besi(‘gi‘d Miletus in 
vain Hut Alvattes went to w^ar m grim 
earnest. For years a struggle went on 
between the sea city and the military 
kingdom, until at last weaned of the 
strife, both jiarties willingly made 
peace and sealed it with a treaty of 
alliance. The Lydians now' destroyed 
Smyina and held the coast at three 1111- 
])oitant ])oints. Eastw'ard the course 
of Alyatt(‘s was barred. Assyrian in- 
fluence ri'ached up to the Halys until tlu‘ 
^I(‘des and Habylonians divided between 
them the great empire of Nineveh, which 
fuel fallen asunder. 



IONIAN CARVING, SHOWING CIMMERIAN HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS 


In tlie seventh cenlu'y U.' . Cimmerians overran Lydia, and ocenp-ed it for two reig-ns, until .Alyattes free 1 
nil Asia Minor from their bondaKC This is repioduced from “The Passing of the Empires,' S PC K 


raid, but .i regular stiuggle between 
organis(‘d jiowtMs Hesidt's, the occupation 
of th(‘ noitlK’rn and e.istern territoiies of 
Lvdia w’as pi’rmanent. King follow’ed king, 
no doubt, on the Lydian throne To 
(iyges su('('eeded liis sou Ardys, to him 
in turn his son badyattes. Hut the ( im- 
meriaiis held firm hold of their eoiiqiK’sts 
through these two reigns. It W’as only 
during the leigii oi Alyadts, the successor 
ot Sadyattes, that Lvdia finally e.xpelh'd 
th(‘ rumni'riaiis. 

Alyattes fr(‘ed Lydia and all Asia Minor 
irorn the bondage wdiich the harhanans 
had imposed. Whether the Cimmerians 
W'anderi'd back to their old homes or 
sank into servitude in Lydia or w'ere 
allowed to blend wuth the inhabitants 
no one can now say. But with the 
liberation ot Lydia by Alyattes their 
career as a conquering nation closes, and 


Eastern Asia Minor then tell to the 
Medes. Th»,‘ir ])()Wei grew', and, under 
Cyax.ires, threatimi'd Eyclia M'ar broke 
out and lasted ior manv vea’*s. l\'fiee came 
111 a ver\ lemarkable manner. On May 
j.Sth, 585 li.i , wdule a battU‘ w'as actually 
I aging there took jilace a total ('clipsi' of 
the sun, w'hich Thales ot Miletus had 
loielold Stuick wnth religious ahum, 
both sides sued lor peace, 'fhe rulers ot 
Habylon and Cilicia were apfiealed to as 
mediators 


A Peace 
Due to 
an Eclipse 


'The son of Cyavares and flic 
daughter of Alyattes wT*re 
united m marriage, and all 
danger from the Medes w'asnow 
averted lioni Lydia. Freed Irom 
all anxiety on the eastern borders, Alyattes 
W'as able to devote his attention m ])art 
to the internal oigamsation of his kingdom 
and to preparation tor w'arsof aggression, 
which seemed to him inevitable wars of 
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^elf-defence, for between the Ionian 
cities and the Lydian kingdom durable 
peace was, he believed, im]iossible. Ac- 
cordingly Alyattes made up his mind to 
determine once and lor all which jxnver 
would be supreme m Asia Minor. In the 
result Lydia emerged victorious and 
Alyattes was able to liand on to his son the 
^ sceptre of a great and llourish- 

w.. f mg kingdom Lndei ( nesus, 
Lydfa° succeeded Ahattes, Lydia 

rt'ached the most splc'iidid and 
powerful position. He concjuered Ephe- 
sus, im])osed tribute ujxm tlu' remaining 
(iieek cities which had not betai sub- 
jugated by his predecessors incorpoi attxl 
Phrygia, after the death of tlu* last king, 
Gordius, into his kingdom, and e\eicis(‘d 
the supiemacy over T^>itliynia All too 
^oan misloTtunt's burst on him. In the 
y('ar 553 the IVrsian, (yius, ie\olt(Ml 
against the Median king, Asl\ag(‘s and 
made himself (deal Kim; in his place 
Partly to <ivenge the tall ol his biothei- 
in-law, partly to pi event I1 h‘ dangi'rs 
threati'iimg him liom Peisian ambition 
('rcrsus negotiat(‘d an .illiame with N.i- 
bonidus, king of iLib\lon, and tlu* 
Phaiaoh Amasis, He invad(‘d ('ajiji.idocia 
with a strong arniv, but was comj)elIed l)v 
Cyrus to retn'at across the Hal\s, com- 
pietefy defeatixl in the vallev ot tlu‘ 
Hernius and besieged m the aciopolis o| 
Sardis. This last place ol ielugt‘ was 
taken bv treachery, and ('nesus tell into 
the hands of the victor in S4(> - hen((‘- 

forward to occiijiy the jiost ot Mentor «it 
his court. Thus Lydia became ]\‘rsian 

The greater number of (jieek citit‘s m 
Asia Minoi had be(*n first biouglit undei 
the Lydian supremacy by ("ict'sns, but in 
spite of their bemgdejiendent and tnbutaTy, 
they had been kindly treated by tin* 
king, who was a friend to the (d'(‘eks 
Miletus still enjoyed bemdits ot the treaty 
of friendship and alliance conclucUal wath 
Alyattes Taken all in all, this was a 
time ot great jirosperity. The 
Greek Cities now begin to send 

Cities colonies and found lactones. 

Miletus founded Abydos and 
Cy/icus on the Hellesjiont, stages for 
the journeys to the Black Sea, on 
the shores ot which Milesian colonies 
soon sprang up everywhere. The grain 
of the South Russian coast and the 
hinterland, and the costly skins ol wild 
beasts, the timber and jiiecious metals 
from the southern coasts ot th/' Black Sea- - 
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of all these precious commodities the 
Milesians knew hewv to obtain control m 
order to establish a prosjieroiis trade. 

By the side of Miletus the other towns 
sink into insignificance. Yet Phokaia is 
wot thy ol iiK'nlion, bc'cause 111 the found- 
ing ot Lamjisacus it was actuated by the 
imj)ortanc(‘ ot tin* passage ol the P)Os- 
jihorus for trark*. 'fow^ard.s the south also 
1)1 isk trade lelations with Kgyj)| exist(‘d 
at tills time. King Amasis .ictually con- 
C('d(‘d the towm ot Xaukratis as an 
(Miiporium to the (iieeks, and allowed 
them to live tiierc wath their own civk' 
lights 'fins activity m liad(' W'as 
j).n.illek‘d l)\' a lui'ly activity m th(‘ 

int(‘lleclual s])liere. M.irble w’as hi'ie tiist 
woik(‘d .nlistnally and tlu* loimd.ition 
laid loi th(‘ gicat develoj^nK'nl of (ikxT 
sculptiiu*. Ibon/e was first artistically 
woik(‘d aga.n m S<imos, and it wms m 

Ionia that tlu' Inst (inx'k \ascs ot the 
eaily Rcnascian'c, .iltei the ilowmlall ot 
.Mv(rn<iMn cultmi', were p.iinted. L\iic 
j>oe(i\ wa^ j>erl('( l('d. and hei(‘ aios(* 
the Inst philoso|)li(‘i s, w'ho system. itis(xl 
the result ot then speciikitions P>ut 
- . thci(‘ w'as a (kiik sidt' also 

Art* and blight pictiiie The 

Culture ‘^'bstic d(‘\ elopiiK'nt and the 
guMt w'ealth ol 1lu‘ lomans I»'d 
to tlu‘ piai'tux ol ,m imbiidU'd Inxuiy, 
wlmh was a bv-woid .mujiig tlx* con- 

timaitiil (iKH'ks, who tell us ot ih(‘ haughty 
loniatis ti ailing then long «md goigeoiis 
robes on the gioimd .is they W’.ilked, and 
jirnhiig tlumiselves on their long hair, 
wdnch they w'oie blank'd up on their 
heads with gold, like w'omt'ii And the 
loni.ms wx'H' .IS (juai relsome as they were 
pi Olid Th<' man\' st niggles and wars 
bi'twx'en s(‘|)aiate (atu's h.> I their c'^'unter- 
part in long and \ioienl party stiuggles 
in tin* communities, dhe oiigmal form 
ol g()V('rnment, .1 monaichy, had been 
changi'd to an ohg.iichv, comjxised ot the 
nobility riu' iiti/ens, beiommg con- 
scious ol tlu'ir j)ower thiough industry 
and [irospeiity, began to stiiiggle foi 
jiohtical equality and lor a share m the 
iiiunicijial goy eminent. These .struggles 
did not, indeed, always lead to the estab- 
lishment ot a demoi'iacy, and often an 
individual forced his way into pow’er. 
Such men. whom we come across in many 
cities of Asia Minor, were called by the 
(n*eeks Tyrants. 

The same sfiectacle was rejx'ated when 
the Persian danger threatened. The 



THE ART AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR ILLUSTRATED 
The Lydians were, peihaps, the first coiners of money Of those illustrated ti and 7 are the earliest known coins m 
the world , these and L', 1, and 5 are of electrum, 4 is gold The pottery is Lycian (1) andCanan (s) The bas-rehef (*») 
shows Lydian horsemen Beneath this are ^ecimens of eaily jeweller’s work, a seipentine mould (10) and trinkets 
of a more advanced period (11 and 12). The worship of Cybele, the nature goddess of Lydia, is shown in 1.5. 


.Koluuis and lonians, it is true, united at 
first in order to submit to ('yriis on the 
samt' conditions <is lormeiiy they 'sub- 
mit turl to the Lydian kings, ibit Miletus 
liad stood alool and had lieen able by 
timely measures to maintain the privileged 
position which she had fornieily held 
nncler the Menimadie. Cyrus rejected 
the profleieil terms. The (heek cities 
tiiuv'd in a body to Sparta for hel]) and 
prepared to offer a determined lesistance. 
Sparta declined to help them, and we 
hear nothing turther of common action 
and common resistance. After Priene 
and Magnesia on the Micander, which had 
rendered help m the ill-starred revolt of 
the Lydians under Paktyas, had been 


cc'ncpieied and severely punished, the 
remaming states were subdued one by 
one. Thus the whole (Leek coast —the 
Dorian cities surrendered mostly without 
resistance — became suliject to Peisia, and 
was iorced not only to |>ay tribute, but 
to turnish soldiers and oiiey the Tyrants 
api)ointed by the great king. AVhen 
Cana and Lydia had been conquered 
the whole of Asia Minor belonged to the 
Persian kingdom. 01 the islands, Chios 
and Lesbos submitted ; Samos, where 
the lanious Pol\kiates was tyrant, was to 
be conquered later. Cilicia retained its 
own rulers, but owned the suzerainty of 
Persia. K G. Brandis 

H. R. Hall 
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PALACE OF DARIUS AT SUSA. THE FIRST CAPITAL OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

The famous palace of Darius at Susa is illustrated here from the beautiful reconstruction in the Louvre. The top 

{ iicture shows the audience-hall, or Apadana, of Darius, and is noteworthy for the free use of pillars, the distinctive 
eature of Persian buildingrs The capital and base of one of these columns are shown at the bottom from the actual 
orjg:inals. The beautiful workmanship of the enamelled tiles which covered the walls of the palace is well shown in the 
reproduction in the middle of the page. The remaining picture is of the pavihon of the throne-room of Darius's palace 
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THE MEDES BEFORE THE PERSIANS 


old lEibylonidii inscrij)tious lurnisli 
as little intorniatioii lor the most 
aiH lent piMiods ol Median history os tlu'y 
did iorthotof Amunna The eaiio'sf name 
lor the <oiintiy a|)|)<*ais, Irom the insdip- 
t lolls to have been An/.in 'Fhe rultas of 
Lagash recoid war^ with An/an, and a 
governor ol l)iii-ihi annoiiiues a xictory 
o\ei the hordt's of Anzaii It is not 
])o^sible to asd'itain its (*ast(‘in Irontna', 
while on the north vv(‘ ma\ make it 
evteiid lound I'dam Iiisiriptions m the 
(»ld Hab\ Ionian languagi' in thi' Zagros 
mdu<it<' th.it Pj.ibvlonian inthiinKe pre- 
vailed thi'K' in till* (oimtiy ol the Liihi- 
maMiis m the veiv earliest timi's . and 
iiKidental allusions b\ the Ass\ri.in kings 
j)ro\e that Ikibyloiu.i oiu(' t‘\ei(ist*d iwi'ii 
polilnally, a more widi'h e\t«‘nded 
intlueiKe then' th.in vvvr Assviia ihd m 
Liter times Towns an* im ideiit.dlv 
mimtioniMl .is old Hab\loni.in loundalions. 
'I'lir AssMi.ins had .i piovince ol Arpakh, 
111 till- disirirt watered by thi' tributaries 
ol the Adhem, .and it is possible that some 
tr.iditions jioint to tlu‘ lormei existema* ol 
.in empiri'ol tht‘ s.mie name, but noiertam 
( OIK hision (an be arm id nt on this point. 

The popul.it ion is (leaily (onneited 
with that ol Kl.im. This Medo-Klamiti* 
group, the eastern brain lu's ol wlmh .iu‘ 
lost in the daikness ol v’eiitral Asi.i, 
(UK^ounteiecl to th(‘ south ol L.iki' rrmniy.i 
till' rrartu-Hittit(‘ gioup, whost* most 
W(‘sterly re])iesent.itive'» we found m 
Khiibushkia We do not find that any 
Med tonsiderable st.ites were lormed 
heie in the Assyrian j>eriod, ot 
GroT * tolerably well m- 

** formed. Wt' meet everywdiere 
p(‘tty states, such as Parsiia, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Unimiya. Towards 
the north-i'ast the country is bounded by 
the “ salt desert.” Thence poured in the 
hordes of Central Asia, for wdiorn the 
Babylonians had the collective name of 
Urnman-manda, or Manda hordes. This 
term, of course, does not convey the idea 


ol a dcfiiutt' r.u (‘, but miael^ that of th'ai 
un( ivihs(‘d condition 'riiia'c were cer- 
tainly among the rmman-manda, who 
ari‘ reltiTc'd to dm mg wid(‘l\ ditlcient 
p(*riods ol J')ab\ Ionian history, reprcscm- 
tatives of heterogt*ii(‘ous r.u es, amongst 
them the very ])eoples whom w'e hud in 
])ossessioii of ^ledia 'fluis .it a Liter 
Media period the Ai\.in Med(^> and 
Pioneer of d(*signat lOil. 

Persia "^im e no gre.it staters were 
torm(‘d here'. oi r.ither siiuc' no 
I.Kts have yt bti n as('<'rt<imed .is to the 
existiuii V ol su( h w (* m.iy le.i\ e this w eltc'r 
ot nations to itsc'lt with the si .mtv notue, 
ol Its (ollisious with ILibvlom.i dm mg tlu' 
most am lent jXMiod. '1 he most iin;>oi taut 
ot till' Assyi.in .iltempts at snb|ugatu)n 
w'eredesc iilx'd wlu ndeaiing with the liistoi y 
ol Ass\ria MckIm mlciesis us (luelly .is 
th(‘ land when' w. is (L \ ( Iop('d tlu' eiujiire 
which h.is .ilw.iys be n UK'oguised .is the* 
pioni‘(‘i and ]>it‘(ursoi ot tlu' ILisian 
world-emjnrc’ 

Thc‘ Mc'dc's . 111 ' .imong the tii'st \i\’ans 
whose' aj)j>(\ir<i.m e wc‘ c.iii dcdimtc'lv tiace 
111 that j).iit ot the' Xt'.iic'i J'List now uncler 
( onsider.il ion, .ilthough rc'c.'iit chse ovvries 
would sc'cin to show th.it Imthei to tin' 
west. Ill Mesoprttaiiiia, the Mit.iui re’picsenr 
a still c'.iihcM w.ivi' ol till' simc' migration, 
d'h 'se', .IS the Me le's, bc'c amc' the' luling 
lace m .i large* empin which altc'rwaids, 
imdc'r the Pi'isiaiis, doium.itcd the' East as 
tar .Is l>,ib\ Ionian cmltuie c'Xlendc'd, and 
perhaps more w’ldc'lv still Mt'dian history 
Is thus a ])i elude to that of Pe'isia 

The Medes, or llu* M.icLii. .ippeai for the* 
hist time m Assyrian uiscniptions under 
Shalmaneser ll.,wdu), in the* y'ai 8gf) n c 
on an expedition against Me'dia, mentions 
the Am a da 1 betwanm Namri and P.irsua 
tow’ards tlie interior ol Media — tlud is, 
w'here later on the' centre o! their dominion 
lay. Henceforth they are rej>eatedly 
named by Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, and Esarhaddon, each of wdiom 
prides himself on having received tribute 
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fruni their elnehs. Each of them also asks whether Bartatua, king of the Ashkiiza, 

regularly asserts that no one ot his prede- ought to be given the daughter of Esar- 

cessors had entered the terntory of these haddon in marriage, as he requests. The 

dangerous foes — the title “ dangerous ” policy of the succei'ding period shows that 

Med(‘s being givi n tlu'in as an cpHhclon his wish must have been granted. Esar- 

onuin^. The Assyrians never really haddon, theiefoie, just as Sargon tonnerly 

occupied their country , and Assyria soon in Zabal, was anxious to lorni a bond oi 

tiembled before the Medes. We Nee union between hinist'lf and the baibarian 

from the accounts Jliat the conn- pi nicely liouse, and thus to tin n the ei eniy 

try was divided into s(‘j)aiate into a guard loi his irontuT. Hartatua’s 

Media — Sargon ('iniint rates a son, Madyas, is nientKaied by Hc'iodotns 

large miinlH'r ot thtan - which a^ king ol tlie “ Si'ytlu.ins,” wdio advanced 

W(Te governed by ( hiets, nevei kings, to the reliet of Nineveh when besieged by 

and were obliged to pay tribute* when- Cyjixares Attei that time Assyria was 

eyei an Assyrian army was in the allied with tlie Ashkii/a. Hut tlu'jxoph* 

\'i('inity. In otla*r respe'cts tlie\ did not which H(‘rodotiis, oi his aiithorit\, ti iins 

tiouble theiUNt'lves about the AssMians. Scythians, ami wdiu h In'canu* dangt'ioiis 

There warn no sign as \’(1 ot a Mt'dian to the* t'lnum'iians, w'ere the Aslikii/a in 

t'lnpire question, they had di i\ (‘U the ( inunrii.ins, 

Hetore w** (an point to the aj)]it‘ai .iiue the enemies ol Ass\'iia tow'ards the wtst 

of a conipK'hensive nnpeiial jiowei among Esailaiddon hims(*ll diims to h.ive 

tlu' Medes w’e must ti<ic(' ihe history ot dtdeated tlu* ( imim'i laiis but thcxictoiN’ 



CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT PERSIANS 


The first figure of this group, fiom th'' Persepolis sculptures, wears the Median robe of honour, and 
the group probably represents part of the triumphal procession of Cyrus described by Xenophon 

the other Aiyaii nations who appe.ited wms insigmhc.mt, amt' fiom the liist the 

around LakcN Van and rrumisa. As objt'ctive of tin* (hmimuMn adv<mce w'as 

('arly as the closing yeais ol S.ngon's Asia Minor nr)*e than Assyria 
reign, the CimimMi.ins wa*re piessing hard 7 'his wms the iHgiiming of tlie gUMt 
on Urartu and w’eie ova-rrumiing the (imiU'-iian movement w'Iik h p irtlv oblit- 
empin*, whose* jiowrr had been already crated the states ol Asia Minoi , oi Idirygia, 
broken by Assvna We coni(‘ctnred th.it .and jiartly inundated th('m. Lydia was 
the violent death wdiidi S.rrgon met m oveinin, and only the cit.ide*! ol Sardis 
some unknowTi jilace was jieihaj^s the w’.'u abU* to hokl out. \\'(* now iinder- 
K'sult ol the signal deft*a( inflicted on an stami w'hy (iyges, wlio w.is attacked by 
Assyrian army by the (hmmeiians. 'Lhis . the ('imm'‘iians somewhere on 

disaster re-ee hoed thioughout the whole Halys, sought .an alliance 

East, and is reterred to in a hymn ot Minor Assyiia, the jiroviiK'es of 

victory wdiicli has been ’preserved in the which, lioth then* and in 

book of Isaiah (xiv. 4-21). We can Cilicia, did not he far from his frontier, 
lealise the mov(*ment of the nations in The Ciimnerians then devastated Asia 
Armenia through the questions put by Minor for a time, until their power broke 
Esarhaddon to the oracle ot the Sun-god, up and gav(* w'ay before the newly 
which show that Assyria w’as afraid of the rallied forces of the civilised nations, 
intruders, .and with difficulty guarded One of their le.ideis, Dygdaniis, is knowm 
her frontiers against her new antagonists. to us from classical history. The Ionian 
One ot the questions put to the oracle towns had also to suffer from the wild 
i8o> 
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hordes, and the destruction of Magnesia 
finds an echo in the j)oeins ot Archilochus. 
Tills Dygdamis, mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Ashurbanipal, m('t Ins death, 
according to the classical account, in 
('ilicia — ])Ossil)ly Homc'r’s ('ilieia in th(‘ 
I road ; he was siuc(‘cdcfl liy his son 
Saridakshatra. 'Fhe ( iinmenan onslaught 
gradually spent itself in distant regions, 
and the lemains of it were disj cised by 
the I.ydians. 

('lassical tradition tills ns ol tlie 'Iren, 
a people not yet identified in the insiii])- 
tK^ns, which aci'oin j)ani(‘d th(' ('iminta i.ins 
on tht'ir e\))(“dition 'Flie Sapaida, who 
ha\’(‘ b(‘(‘n already iiKMitioned with them 
on T.ake \^an, must ha\e also advanced 


ex])editions reached the Egyptian frontier, 
w^here Psammetichus bought them off. 
They then tVithdrcw and d(‘stroyed As- 
calon. The power o( the Scythians ” w’as, 
according to HtTodotus, broken by the 
Medes w'hen they liesieged Nmev(‘li and 
('vaxares became' niastei of th(‘ territory 
(onquered by tlii' “ Scythians ’’--that is, 
the countries trom Lake* I’ruimya dow'ii to 
the* river Halys, which is the 
Power*^ boundary ol Lydia. The em- 
„ , ])in‘ of tlie Asliku/a was thus 

a jirecMirsor ol the Median 
sovereignty, and served to j)a\(' the w’ay 
for their supiemacy m “ I'ppei Asia.” 

The Mc'des liad hitlu'ilo mhibitecl the 
Median tabUTind and the regions east of 



SOLDIERS OF THE BODYGUARD OF CYRUS, BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
The two soldjers on either side were members of the personal bodyguaid of ^rus The ceiare figure is clothed 
m the royal Median robe, while the other two wear the Persian costume From the sculptures at Persepohs 


into Asia Minor in conjunction with the 
Limmerians. tollowung m their ste])s 

From this time onwaid wa* linci Sap.irdti 
occurring in the Bible just as m the in- 
scri})tions ol the ]\tso. Selene id age, as 
the name ol Cential Asia Minor — Phiygia 
* and tlie adioimng countiies 

Co!l «r Ashkn/i.. ky llu- <lo- 

tK "'UTV l^artiirc of the ('immeiians 

-inq q,,. treaty with Assyria, 
became masters ol the situation in Ar- 
menia ; in Herodotus they appear as the 
” Scythians ” who drove out the Cim- 
merians. Of these he tells us that, alter a 
conquest ol the Medes, which is to be 
mentioned immediately, they ruled “ Upper 
Asia ” for tw'enty-eight years, and in their 


Lake Lruiniya 111 sc'jiarate districts and 
tube's without e\er luning been really 
subjugated 1 )\ the Assyn.nis. 'Fti'e 
(juesUoiis askt'd oi tlu' orecle by Esar- 
liaddon show iis this peojile j)laymg ])re- 
( ist'lv the same ])art as tie' ( immtMians 
and Ashku/a threatc'uing the Assyrian 
frontieis and oc'casionallv cKCuj)Ving iso- 
latc'd tracts. They distinctly figure as a 
third grou]) by the side ot the other tw'o. 
Assyria, by winning over the Ashkuza, 
had obtained a delcmce not only against 
the C'lmmerians settled to the wTst, but 
al .0 in the east against the Medes. These 
thus became the natural antagonists of 
the Ashkuza. 'Fho constant war against 
this state, strengthened by the support ot 
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Assyria, could not fail to furnish the Medes 
with a motive for unification, in order that 
they might not meet the same fate as the 
Cimmerians. 

Herodotus’s narrative connects the 
first unihcation ol Media with the name 
of Deioces. One of the authorities for 
Median history which Heiodotns used 
has recently bt‘en proved to be 
. trustworthy, so that it is con- 
u**!r ° ceivable that the royal house 
ot Media actually called its 

original ancestor Deioces. All else 
that IS told ot him bc'ais the stain]) 
ot a naive coneejition ot the evolution of 
monarchv. and is unliistorical. The tact 
that Kcbatana was later the cajatal of 
the Median empire leads to the conclusion 
that we must liace tin* concentration of 
the sejiai.iti' tnbt^^^ to this district. 

Ills successor, according to the same 
tradition, was Phraort(‘s The subjuga- 
tion ot till' Persians is attributed to him. 
'i'hi‘ new Mt'dian (‘injure would have 
ac('or(hngl\ stietihed bom Peisis. indiid- 
ing «ils() Jclam .ind Susa, as lai as the 
holders ot Ashku/a I’hiaort(‘s is said to 
ha\e und('i taken an atta('k upon Assyiui, 
whidi would |)rol)ably ha\t‘ taken pkme 
during 1h(‘ reign ot one ol Ashurbani])ars 
siK'Cessois. Herodotus says that Assyria 
on th.it oc(asion w<is deserted by her 
“ allies.” and it is jiossible that the Ash- 
kiiza aie mi'ant, who then (ert.unly ])lim- 
dered Ass\nan jaoymces. Phraortes is 
said to liavt* f.illen dm mg this expedition. 

The son and successoi of Phi.iort(‘s w'as 
( ya\an‘s. Whth him w( at hist stand 
on (h'lnonsti al)l\ (crt.iin and histornal 
ground It wms he w'ho destroyed Nine- 
veh, and by the subjugation of the Ash- 
kuza b(‘came the real founder ot the 
M(‘dian emjure His war with Assyiia 
shov\s th.it Aledia had entc'i ed into a treaty 


with Babylon, which had once more be- 
come independent undi^r Nabopolassar, 
and had su])])orted the latter m his resist- 
ance to Assyria. We find, therefore, the 
tw^o nations from this time onw'ard as 
allies, and the Median and the Babylonian 
dynasties ( onnected by a marnagt* between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the daughter of 
Cyaxares. 

Thus Nabo])olassai and Cyaxares had 
a mutual understanding W'hen they both 
attacked Assyria in tioS or (>07 H.( . Meso- 
jiotamia wns occiijiK'd by an e\p(‘diti('n 
from Babylonia, but Nmeva‘h itself w'as 
inv(‘sttxl only by ('yaxau's, who ” wished 
to avenge his latlu‘i,” as Heiodotus s.iys 
Madyas, the king of the Ashku/a. then 
advanct'd to its aid, but was utteily de- 
feated with his army ('yax<irt‘s w’as thus 
master of the ('ountries as tar as the 
Halys, and .\ssyi la w'as stn|)})e(loi h(M*l.ist 
iesour((‘ The victory ot tlie .Mi‘do-Haby- 
lonian alhaii(t‘ was assuied. ( v.ix.aies le- 
ceivedthe c'ountry north ot th(‘ 'ligns.and 
his em])n(‘ now'stu t( h(*d .is tai .isth(*H.il\s. 

Stat(‘s hk(‘ th.it ot the .Mt'des must 
so long iis llu'yaie lull ot stieiigth and 
vitality. rontuuu‘ their vuioiious lariri 
Friendly lelatioiis IoL\< 1 m luidei Alyattes, 
their newl\ acijuirc'd iieiglilMUii on tlu 
Halys, were tluM(‘loi(‘ not maintaiiu'd lor 
long Tht‘ wai . a( ( 01 (ling to I lei o'lot ii" 
w.is canu‘d on tor li\(‘ u'.ir^ with \ .ii\- 
ing success until, all(‘i a battli*, w'lu‘n 
.... till' w’ell-know'u i‘ihj)s(* w'hii h 
'hales j)i (‘(li(‘ted (xiuiied m 
Lydia ‘ ‘ armistice, and 

<iltt‘i w'.irds a |)ea(e, wxtc con- 
cluded as a result ot tht‘ mtcTycmtion (.f 
Nebuchadnc'zzar and King S\ennesis of 
Cilicia. Here also trumdly relations wen‘ 
(’emented by a matrimonial alli.iiic e, and 
Astyages received to wnfe the daughter ot 
Alyattes. 


THE RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

VV/KSTF.RX ASIA wms thus divided states, if the Median barbarians had 

^ among thr(*e mastiM's. Ac cording to rc'ally observc'cl their treatu^s with Baby- 

the customary course ot events, it was now Ionia and Lydia, and had remained loyal 

a ciuestion which of the thu'e would put an to the fnendshi]) sealed by marriages, 

end to th(‘ other two Strange to say, But thc*ir relations to Babylonia did not 

however, all thiee, or more correctly the altei until the family of Nabopolassar 

Medes, who as ccmquerors are alone to was dethroned there, and a Babylonian 

be considered, preserved jieace with the came to the throne. Astyages, who 

other two until the man apjieared who meanwhile had succeeded Cyaxares, im- 

took the three tor himself. It would be mediately after the accession of Nabonidus, 

inconsistent with the spirit of the ancient in 555 b.c., advanced into Mesopotamia 

East, and with the policy of the civili.sed and besieged Harran. The dreaming 
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iVabonidus could hardly have saved Baby- 
joiiia ; but rebellion in Media gave 
him a short respite. Astyages was at- 
tacked at home and overthrown by his 
“ vassal ” Cyrus ; thus the dominion over 
the Median emjiire jiassed to the Persians. 
Although we can ])i( ture to ourselves 
the gc'iieral causes whu h produced this 
( }iang< , we ai(* unable to obtain Irom the 
{‘\tant accounts any clear view as to the 
(IctaiN of the j)ersons and peoples who 
1)1 ought it about. The nairative (,1 
Heiodotiis assumes that Pliraorl(‘s con- 
(jiuTed the Pi^isians, and that they, 
under Cyrus, ovei threw the Median dy- 
n.isty. We know th;it Medes and Persians 
vv(’i(’ ot kmdi(‘d stocks, and the equality 
ot both n»itioiis m the Persian emjnre 
is pTo\ed l)y the tircumslaiice that the 
Median lule was ac know- 
1< dged b\ tlu' lU'U I'on- 


which country he belonged and how greai 
his territory was. Nabomdus terms him 
a “ petty ” vassal of the great Mede ; 
that, however, may only cx])n‘ss the 
contrast between him and the (ireat 
King. The Babylonian clironu le, which 
deals w’lth the events ot this ])eriod, 
ealls him, u{) to the cajiture 
- of Kt bat ana and the oven- 
Persia^ thlow of Astvages, “ king ot 
An/an,” but alterwards “ king 
of Parsu (Peisia).” ('yius had in tact, 
as the tradition jnits it, made use* of the 
IVu'sians for his ow'ii piirjiose-, and had 
therefore Ix'en recoguisc'd liy tlumi a> 
their leader. Whethei the P(*rsi.ius at 
an earli(‘r j)er]od, as Herodotus implK's, 
were already subject to the Median kings, 
or now' lor the lust tim«‘ really took 


(juc-ioi^ . only the d\ nast\ 
was put a^'idc', and the 
nobles ol l)oih nations m<idi‘ 
lommoii (MUM‘ with ea< h 
othei Dv'iius was ( ei - 
t<unl\ a ]*eisian tliat is, 
he w.is fh'si ('tided tit'iii 
tin u ibiht \ ot the Ai \ an 
peoplr w till h at the lime 
ol the loim.itloii ol the 
Mi'diaii ( mpii e had made 

Its lioiiu n I’eisis ('ast 

( 1 hdam '1 he dillKuiltv 
( om ists 111 ohtaii mg any 
I'etuutt' niloima.tion a" 
to tlu' pei s()uaht\ ol ('yi us 
1 1 «i j>j>» ill s thiit the A( h,e- 
meiiiau iua'ount, .is well 
a.s tliat ot HeiodotU", 



THE TOMB OF CYRUS, FIRST KING OF PERSIA 
Cyrus w. n obscuie .i.al of the Median emperor Astyages With 
the help of the Persians he created an empire winch ruled the entire East 


w'hu h Is basial upon it, must have 
intent loiially lual when it repiesenls 
('vius as 1 elated to the Aehauneniaiis 
rik‘ object ot ,such an invention is 
( l(Mi : by tills iiu ails a legitimate claim 
to the I hi one could be established, 
iind ('yriis and (dimbyses were Ihu^ i on- 


an active })ait m tht‘ inteinal struggles o. 
Media. Cyius m tiny east* knew how to 
avail himstdt ol their lielj) .igamst tlu' 
soveieign wlioin he wisht'd to dethrone. 

We can at least take it lor proved that 
Cyrus — w'hether hinisidt a Peisian or not 
— was able to overtliiow^ tlu‘ Median 


sidered tb(‘ nghtlul kings ol Pcisia. 
Who -Monuments erected later, with 
tho inscription “ I am King 
« « Cyrus, the Ach«'emenian/’ had of 

course the same object. L n- 
doubtedly we ought not to regard 
Cyrus as a prince ol the old pojnilation, 
but as a member of the newdy immigrated 
Aryan nobility ; whether he was Persian 
or Mede must remain a disputed point, 
but this was immaterial when he once 
liccaine a jirince. It is still uncertain to 


royal house only by the helj> ot the 
Persians. The re\\)lution has no further 
sigmlicance. Since the Medes themselves 
had taken part in the cons})iracy. their 
jiosition remained untouched, and tlu'v 
WTi'e for the future the governing ])eo])lc 
by the side of the Persians. No dilference 
existed betwx‘en Median and Persian 
nobles ; the difference between the two 
peoples was indeed only that between 
two independent tribes. It is not sur- 
prising that Cyrus now designated himself 
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kjii^^ ()1 lln' IVisiaiis. Min t' \iv wasbuiintl to 
llio liouoiii cind pit'k'i I'lK (_' to 

))eople who luiilt uj) hi> ])owt‘r and sup- 
ported Ills tiaiiiis. I'hit hv was soon destined 
to bt‘ mort‘ than this, ami lie made the 
Persians and Modes the riiliiifr people of tli<‘ 
entire East Alter Ast\afre'^, in the yeai 
550 B.r . had been taken jaasoner by ( yrus, 

. the lattei’s (‘inpiie e\t<'iided as 
Empire Lydian iiontiei The 

C rus su^f^t'st^ itscll, wlmt 

town then lH‘(-aim‘ the loyal 
capital ol the new empire m place ol 
Kcbatana ^ II wa' consider how' the 
Acluememaiis n'j)iesenled themselves as 
tlie l.iw'liil siHtessors ol ('ynis, Susa 
must have bta'ii tht' capital Irom the very 
lirst. In this wav ('vriis w'ould ha\'e put 
hmisell lonvard as hen to the old Elamite 
claims to the sovena^uity ot tlu‘ East. 

As iul(T ot llu‘ new’ Medo-Persian 
em})iie hr lound in the realm ot foreign 
j)ohli(s the (oiiditioiis ('\istmg wlmh had 
been ])iodu(tal b\' the treatv betw'een 
Alvattes and Media IV'isia had to shale 
the so\eu'ignty ol tin* ]Seaier h'ast w’lth 
J.ydi.i and Ikiiiylonia Put w'hile N.dioni- 
fhis dug loi old naoids and built teinpk s 
the I.ydian ('uesus lecogiust'd the alteied 
state of ailaiis and the (huigci whidi h.id 
become threatening he everted himsell 
to aim till' East against the new' (‘iiemv. 
He iecei\ed abinulame ol piomisi's, but 
no etri('K‘nt su[>poil and was delealt'd 
betoie Ills allits espec iall\ J’'gV|>l, had 
roused themsel\t. to make .111 t'lloit in 
347 or 34<) n( I'Ea-n the (jiei-ks ol \sia 
Minor shaT(*d the late ot tiuii luleis 


( yrus was thus master ol Asia Minoi als{> 
.ind (ould iiow’ turn his altentum to 
Nabonidus, w’ho e\])cttetl more help 
Irom his elaborate system ot lortitications 
than from his jiowa'r of actiiJii. In the 
year 5j() H.c. the Babylonian empire 
cdso ceased to exist. Cyrus w'as thus master 
ot the whole Nearer East, lor the pro- 
\ in CCS had tluui no more ]H)W’er ol le- 
sist<ince than on the tall of Assyria. 

We aie familiar with ttu' story of 
( yius’ di'ath w'liK h is said to have taken 
j)iace 111 the ve.ir 340 h i in battle 
w'lth savage tribes on tlie e.i''teiii tnaitiei 
ot his teriitory, on the othei side d the 
Jaxartes, m tht' zone ol the “Tuikish 
peoples,” occupied by tithei non-Aryan 
tubes. 

He was succeeded liy hi^ son C'am- 
liyses, w’lio alter the caj)turt‘ t)t Ihibvlon 
had already goveriu'd thi'ie as vicero\ 

We havt' still less mtoimatioii about him 
th, in about his lathei 'j'he (iiei'k at t omits, 
so far as he is ( oncemed an^ tuitiiclv 
influenced by the distorting At Ihenii'iiian 
legt'iid wliith mt't'ts Us in the Bt'histun 
instription ol Jkirius Ol the 

the ^ td his reign Heitidtitus 

relatt's only tlu' octupation til 
. b% whith Ih 

rex ived the ctimpu'sts ol b.sarhaddtm 1 he 
atctuml max n.ituiallx' l)t iMtetl to 

Ixgxptian souit'('-« ( ambvsi’', m hut 
horn his natuial thspositit)!! hid im lined 
tht* bittei t'liimtx ot tlu' natixe piiesthood 
b\ t on''t.intlx stolhng at tlu'ii lehgiom 
iile.is xx'Ink' on liu letmn hom his im- 
suc(es>,iul tampaign in \ui)ia, he ex'eii 
- killed a nexvlv- 

loimd Apis bull 
Attairding to this 
^tory, he must 

have bt'en an e\- 



RUINS OF ECBATANA, THE CAPITAL CITY OF MEDIA 


citabk* ])rmce wdio 
tiuitr.nv to tht* 
habits and notions 
ot the civilised 
peo])k's ruled b\ 
luin, evlubitt'd tht* 
simple intolerance 
ot the ])rimitive 
man in place ot 
the stately dignity 
ol the Oriental 
des[)ot, and often 
vented his caprice 
on what seemed 
to him foolisli. 
While on Egyptian 
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torntoiy riiml)\sc‘s iccri\t‘(l the tidinji^s of 
the rebellion of the pseiKlo-lhirdia, 
bumahlv a “ ^^af^ll^,” namerl (iauinat.i. 
We can at present follow only tlu* Ai ha-- 
menian account of him Was he leally 
only a jnelendcT, and nt'.t, .liter all, a true 
brother ot ( ambyses ^ Howawi'i this may 
b(‘, Hardia wms .k knowlcdf^ed in Persia, 
M(‘dia, .and elsewhere. \\’e < <in ii\ the 
date ()♦ his iei).(n lioin a number 

o' daU’d do( uiueiits iroin H.ibyloni.i 
( anib^sc'. had notiiin|j: nioie than hw 
arinv with wlinh to ojipose him He set 
out immi*ihaiely, but a^ D.nius lecorcb 
cemmitted suu ide on the w’a\ d he 
uasiiis and motivi* loi his action ait* 
‘bst'ine , tlu* dt't'd ma\ ha\i‘ lu'eii due 
lo mental deian^a'inent 

W'e do not know’ the jiropei meanini^" 
ol iht* tt'rm “ Magi ” and w’e cannot theii*- 
h'le m.ike use o1 iht‘ unti ustworthx 
Vdi.emenian attoimt to dt‘( ide what the 
ielati(?n> ot tlii^ monaith weu* to the 
}*eo])le and to the now extinct house ol 
('N’ilis 'I his much is cleai. that his 
so\ c'reigntx’ was exeiywlu'i'c* .it know - 
ledgi'd e\en b\ Pcisiaiis .ind Medes, 
.ind loimd .i stion^ l.ody ol supj)orteis 
.imcaig the* jH'opIc* It lejiiesenud tlit*n‘- 
toie. a ii'sistaiice olteu'd b\ the mass ol 
the* people to the* de\eloj»ment ol .illaiis 
necessitated by the* coiupiest ot the gie.it 
eiMlist'd ('ounliics through which the* 
nations Intheilo iree, came undc*r the* 
elominion ot .i king .ind a nobiht\. It is 
t\piessl\ statv'd th.it Pi.iidia grantc'd .i 
ic'mission ol tax.ition and took mc*asuies 
(o c hc‘t k the ])ietensions ol tlu* ])iiest- 
, hood, which had bc*en l.ixouicd 
^ Haiius .ind sjv 

ains e ^ suijni-ed (i.iumata 
Throne i' i . j 

111 .1 castle neai iw liatana and 

murdeied him. D.niiis was then ]iio- 
e laimed king and succcrdc'd in holding 
Ills own He (.laim^. indec'd, to liave j)ut 
d )wn the* revolts m the scatteied pio\ince> 
ol the c‘m|)iiv in the course* of a single 
\c*.ir His (.me insist, thcivlorc*. liom 
the iii'st h.ivc* lound suppoit in othei 
cpiartei's, Atos,sa, the sister and wife of 
t'ambyscs, whom P)ardia had tnc*d to put 
out of his path, was on his side. She 
became the wife ot Darius, and is the first 
of the Persian queens who ])layed an 
important idle m state affairs, 

Darius was not related to Cyru*- and 
his family. The reason, however, why he 
asserted his Achaemenian descent is clear. 
He wished to bo leckoned the lawful heir 



TOMB OF CAMBYSES, SON OF CYRUS 


of til'* old royal house and he rt*quireel. 
m addition to the* suppoK atloidc'd b\ the 
nol)ih1\. whose* mtc'iests wt'iv hound uj) 
with his own a tr.idition wine h might win 
him the ievc'rc*n('e ol the* ]'c'oph 

\Vhc*thc*r ( ynis was a Pc*rsi.m or not 
he* m any case* lalt hims. ll to be* king oi 
tlie civilised countru*s ot the* Xeaier K.ist 
.ind showc'd liimsflt m tli.at c liar.ic tt*i 
He* adoptc'd lc> a l.ngc* c*\tent the c*\isting 
conditions, and picjvided onlv his own 
])c*opIt.* with niiencumbeiccl (*state'-, sf) 
th.it a nohihty, devoted to him, aro'-c*, 
which must soon h.ive gamed lurther 
lullueuc'e m the* same way as the con- 
querors of earhc*r time's f-iut the nobl‘*s 
of the eastern jiarts of the c*npMe 
especially Persis, which, more ic'motc* 
fiom rivihsation. wc*rc‘ still the* rc*cniilmg 
East gi'oiinds ol the rc*.il strength 
. . of the* [leople, were threatc'iud 

WesT* then* share* 

111 the great pri/A's. Owing to 
the pre]n)nderance ol jiovver which then 
coinpec'is in the western ]»arts of the 
em])ire received from the treasures of civu- 
li.salion, they were laced bv the dan;;>er of 
being reduced to a po.sition which would 
only too soon make them members of 
the ruled instead ot the ruling cla.s,« 
It was this nobility which ii.sed the 

iSo'^ 
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tjj^portunily offcivd llioni by the attempt 
on the ]>cirt of the Magi to seize the 
sovereignty. Their attem])t was a rising 
ol tlie niKivilised l^'ast against the West 
and its jnedoiniiiant (da^s. alre.uly re- 
verting to llu' eullnie ot the undent Ea^t. 

It w. IS by the exploit of tlic Seven th.it 
the new (Miipiie came under a really Ai van 
mb'. The jirotest of tlu' Aryan spirit, <»i 
the Pdsian as we niay <all it all(‘i this 
\ietoiy ag.uiist the polu'v o) ('yiiis. now 
finds an ootw.ird I'xpression ni the (mii- 
])J()Vinejit ol th(‘ Pei si.ui language lor 
olii( i.d inscriptions It is Inriher e\press(‘d 
in the pioinolam ol P('r^i'j)o]is to bt' the 
royal ( it v by the 
side o) Siis.i. 

W'liirh ( ynis Jiad 
s(dec ti'd as th(‘ 

(\>])if.d cl his 
in}>n(\ clo-('ly 
I'ound lip with 
old If.idition 
I'Ik pi (lied is 
finally exliii'iled 
in the s< less laid 
on the Ai\an 
Ahuraiua/d.i oi 
()iinn/d, (ull .is 
1 he n'iigion o< 1 he 
Tilling p\'oj)l(\ 

and ,i s tile 

K'ligion of till' 
eiiijine, in op- 
{xisitiiai to the 
policy ol a ( vnis. 
w ho had .dlowed 

1 1ll' religious ideas 
and institutions 
ol the western 
half ol tlie dn]»iri 


to its present torin until the rise of the 
Sassanids, and was only then promott'd 
to lie the rode of a rigid national religion. 
From its form, whicli contains old ide- 
ments, esjiecially the (iathas, or ancK'iit 
songs, and Irom its advaiu'enidit to .i 
canon, it may be (omjiait'd with thi' Ihblo 
ill its relation to Judaism. All that 
remains to us is only a jioition ot a lost 
and l.irgei woi k, which w.'s lor tie' Aryan 
nat.ons something similar lo wh.d the 
Vedas were loi tlieii Indi.in kinsmen 

The A vest a is the sacred l^xibk of the 
Ahuramazda lehgion, the ollicial ii'ligion 
of the Persian kings, which natuially did 
not yet juissess 
the high (lilt lire 
in w'hu h the code 
ot till' Sassanids 
knew il 1 hi' 
A c h re m e n i d s 
showed them- 
selves llie i('])ie- 
sentat iv es of (he 
I'hist, .IS op[)osed 
to the \\est, 
wliK 1 ) .i(ce})ted 
the .im lent cults, 
b\ the l.ict that 
tlu V( ontiiiued in 
the itligion of 
thill lalluis to 
w h 1 ( li they 
.issigned the first 
])l.ice 'I'hev and 
the IN' 1 s 1 a 11 s 
praved to Ahu- 
i.ima/da .ind the 

iiisi riplioiis ot 
Darius and his 
s u c c e s s o r s 



DARIUS, FOUNDER OF THt PERSIAN EMPIRE 


t(» rem.llll in the TUpsc two rppresentations of the kuig: are fiom Pcrsepolis, the UU'UtlOll IlO O ll'l' 
iscendaut i'lu' showing Inm like the god Ormuzd overcoming a winged lion 

E.ist, v\hi(h had thus conqiU'U'd the 
West, Is still shiouded m d.xrkness. All 
that we know of it is learnt only at the 


( lo•^e ol the Persi.in empiie, on Ale.x.iiiderN 
expedition. It is the juoper home ol the 
Aryans — that is, the coiintiy vvliere the 
tniics with whom we are heie concerned 
touad their wuh'st exjxinsion and still 
iiirthei clevelo})ed then* characteristics 
The valley of the Indus on the east, and 
more to the north the ranges whieh .shut 
eff Central Asia, form its natuial boundary. 

The spiiitiial side ol these Aryan 
slocks is rendered to some extent familiar 
to us by the Avesta. The book, whiili is 
extant under this name, was not reduced 


gods. 1 11 this 

way they wc'l■^ at oiu with the Aiyan 
peoples ot tlie East, .m felt the contrast 
with tlu* governed W’est. I hit it the 
Av’esta, 111 its jiresi'iit lorm, Ix'ars sonu*- 
what the same relation to its e.irher 
lorm that the Helnvw priestly rode bears 
to the Jehoyist narrative, or Malachi to 
Amo'., a distinction must be ilrawm between 
the home of the Av’esta and the old Persia, 
which had the same religion as that to 
which the basis of the later dev'elojirnent 
in the Avcsta is traced. The Avesta has 
come to us m a dialect v/hich is indi'cd 
closely allied with that of the old Peisiari 
inscTi])tions, but is still cf another coun- 
try : so for its home we must look further 


i8o8 



PERSEPOLIS, THE SECOND CAPITAL Oh THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

the top IS given a reconstruction of the entrance to the great palace of Darius, while the picture at the bottom 
conveys an idea of the scale and situation of the palace. Above this, on the left, is a picture of the ruins in modern 
times. The other illustrations show one of the tiles of the palace and two Persian bulls, copied from Assyrian models. 
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towards the East. The historical events, 
which explain its importance, are obscure ; 
but the splendour ot the Persian empire, 
where an Aryan people ruled, may 
not have been without some etfect upon 
It. The Iranian legend exjiresses this 
when it invents an old Pact nan realm 
which waged incessant wars for many ctai- 
turies with the ]ieoples of the I'last, the 
Turanians, There, under a king “ Vis- 
taspa,'’ Zarathiistra was the ])rophet ol 
Ahiiramazda. The name Vistasj)a is, by 
a hardly fortuitous coineidence, the same 
as that of Darius’s father, Hystas])es. It is- 
certainly sigmheant oi the reilected glory 
and fame of the Peisian empire in the F<ir 
East that the father of the head of tht‘ 
Persian dv nasty was represented as iiiling 
in the country where the 
origin of the Avesta wms 
certainly known. This is 
how' the Oriental legc'iid 
expresses itself when it 
welshes to state that the 
region where the religion 
and its ( ode have been 
developed was also the 
home of the jicojile wEich 
dominated tht‘ ()nent. 

Tlie Pc'isian empire 
w’as a creation of Cyrus; 
the rule of the Persians — 
that IS, of the nobility of 
the East — still uninflu- 
enced by civilisation, wxis 
founded in this erntnn' by 
Darius — i n P e r s i a n . 

Daravavait^h. 'I'lic' new' 
sovenagnty was not ^'ct 
secure, in sjnte of the 
first success against 
Gaumata. Rebellions broke out in all the 
larger countries, w'hich had to be suj)- 
jiressed before the new' lord w'lth his fellow- 
conspirators could enjoy his success. The 
insurgents evcrywfliere ajipealed to the 
ancient empires which had existed m the 
countries concerned, and tried to jirove 
themselves genuine desc<*ndants ol the 
former dynasties. Darius records these 
insurrections and their supjiression m his 
great Behistun inscription. At* Susa a 
certain Atrina ajijieared, who attempted to 
gam support from the old Elamite jiopula- 
tion, and attcm|itcd to revive the ancient 
emjhre ol Elam. He was quickly crushed 
by a Persian army. Nidmtu-Bel asserted 
himself for a rather longer period ; he was 
acknowledged in Babylon under the title 


of Nebuchadnezzar III., and documents 
dated during his reign have been pre- 
served. A second revolt m Susiana, 
uiuh'r Martia, who called himself Um- 
inanish, king of vSusa, was stifled at the 
outset. The most dangerous was tlie oppo- 
sition m Media, where Phraortes, prob- 
ably an actual scion ol the old royal house, 
jiroclaimed himself king, and was also 
recognised by the Ilyrcanians living to 
the east ol Media and the Parthians. He 
was taken pnsoniT by Darius himself, 
after the Persian armies had fought s(‘veral 
times against him without success. Almost 
at the same time insurrections broke out 
in Babylon under a second jKeiido- 
Nebuchadne//ai , in Armenia, m Maigiana, 
or Merv, m the Far East, w'here a 
new^ ])^eu(lo-Bai dia aiose, 
and among the Sagarians. 
Th(‘se last insuriections 
must hav(' exiaessi'd the 
o])position of the Aiyan 
peoples to the nc'wly 
founded dominion of the 
Persian nobility, sini'e 
they were now' in almost 
tile sam(‘ jxisition under 
till' dommioii ol Darius 
as, shoi tly betore, the 
latter and liN paitisans 
hail been uncK'r tht‘ powvr 
ol the hous(‘ of ('ynis. 

While the (unj)ire w'as 
exposi'd to these shocks, 
the ])rovincial governors 
m the w'est w't'ie tem}>tt‘d 
to rejHidiate the ru'W^ ruU* 
and make themsel\(‘s m- 
Oroctes, the 
satrap of Sardis, made 
sudi an attem})t, but Darius got iid of 
liim by murder. Aryandes, the equally 
susjiected satrap ot Egy|)t, who had, 
however, been apjiointed hy Cambyses, 
w'as soon afterwards rc'moved. A demand 
for sulimission seems to have been also 
.sent to Carthage, but w'lthout result, 
although the interests of Carthage m the 
hostility against the Greek world, which 
was now showing itself, forced it to adopt 
in a certain degree the same policy as Persia. 

Herodotus, m whose narrative the 
official statements of the Persian govern- 
ment find expression, represents Darius as 
the creator of a completely new and 
organised administration for the new 
empire — as though, like Charlemagne, 
he had been a law-maker on his 



From an ancient Persian sculpture at Persppoli*- dependent, 
showing Oimuzd fightings the spirit of daikness ' 
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own initiative — in contradistinction to From this point onward we have no 

a fickle despotism which was supposed to native accounts of Persian history, but 

have existed hitherto. Up to this time only the Greek narrative, so that we are 

merely “ presents ” had been made to the informed merely of incidents on the 

king; thenceforward a fixed tribute was Mediterranean - that is to say, of the wars 
jiaid. In point of fact, the Persians with Greeks and Egyptians -and ot other 
merely took over the administration of affairs only m so far as they affected them, 
the Ihibylonians, and they that of the We are not m a ])osition to ascertain the 
Assynans. The tribute was of course general facts which modified the history 
strictly regulated at all times, and Darius of Persia, and we can, on the whole, see 
made no sweeping alterations in the matters only in the light in which they 
terms and incidents of de])endcnce. appeared to the Greek observer, and not 
Any reforms, however, that he made as they revr*aled themselves m Susa, 
m the method ot administration may The emjiire of Darius, according to our 

])Tol)ably be traced to the fact that view% difiered from its jireclecessors 
lie filled the more important posts with merely m the fact that Persians actually 
his own noble adherents, to give them their governed it. So long as it w'as vigorous 

jiromised share in the prizes won by tluar it sought to conquer, and when it could no 


common etloits The differ- longer conquer, it aiqiroaclK'd 

eiice lietween the eaiiiiT system & its tall. It existed for two cen- 

:inr1 llint fit tlii' rrin- 1 tnru^c. in Jill :inrl tluM nrit 



DARIUS’S RECORD AND MONUMENT OF HIS TRIUMPH AND ROYAL DESCENT 
On a preat rock about l,7<Hi feet hig^h, at Behistun, Darius had carved in aineiform an account of Ins victories 
and Acha'inenian descent The rock also bears the sculpture reproduced here showing Danus receiving captives 


luted, while ('\ 1 u> hild retained the sniidler Darius had hardly secured liimsell m the 
Assyrian pro\'i IK es 'I'his change only, and old seat of jKiwer when, in conformity 

the execution ot the requisite measuies with the nature of his (uiipire. jdanned 

to carry it out, w'crcj due to Darius. now conquests. At first an advanct' w^as 

Herodotus, lunvexer, has an obvious made tenvards the t ast . In the Behistun 

excuse* tor atiiibuting the creation ot the inscription “ India ” is not yet mentioned 

oiganisation to Darius. Cyrus and as a fnovmce, although it c ert airily is in 

('aml^yses had not extended the Baby- a later one from Persepolis, and in the 

Ionian system to Asia Minor, which was mscnjition on Darius’s tomb at Xaqsh-i- 

first bi ought under that form of admiuis- Rustam This obviously can refer only 

Uation by Danus, to the country round the Indus. 

It IS improliable that the jxxsition of the The next undertaking was the Scythian 
j)()])ulat ion of the empire generally under- expedition, about 515 h.c. It must 

w’cnt any radical change. The })rc)ce.ss of haye ended without dehnite results, like 

extortion wxis lett indeed by preference to almost eyery campaign conducted against 

the native authorities, wdio w^re respon- nomads. Herodotus informs us ot the 

sible for the* ccdlection of the taxes. A course of the expedition. The fleet 

Persian administration existed only for was furnished by the Asiatic Greeks, 

the aftdirs of the satra])y, as under the The Bosphorus was crossed, presumably 

Assyrians, wiiile the administration of the by a bridge ; so, too, was the Danube, 

different communities was left ih the hands There were no victories to be w’on over an 

of the old locally regulated organisations, enemy which would not face a battle. 
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fHtUrf 


langibli' suvM 
cmpiic had iu'i n 
^ccvucd and v\- 
tended, toi 
Thrace and the 
distncl sout\\ ot 
the Danutx' weie 
permanently snb- 
jugatt'd. Tlu' 
king ot Mace- 
donia also ^id’- 
iintled, and the 
islands ol Lemnos 
and linbros were' 
conquered Thus 
the (ireeks in 
Kuro])(\ sur- 
rounded on ev(‘i y 
side that was 
strategically im- 
jiortant, were the 
next object ol 
Persian ^'onquest. 

The comjdica- 
tions w’hich led 
to tli(‘ outbreak 
of host 1 1 i 1 1 e s 
bear, from the 
Persian jioint of 
view, jirecisely 
the same charac- 
ter as those 
which have often 
met us in the 
1 e 1 a 1 1 o n s o 1 
Oriental ernpiies 
to their neigh- 
bours. An opportunity for inteivention 
is found in the apjieal ot a banished tyrant 
— Hippias — for assistance, coupled with 
the intervention of Athens herself in a 
revolt of the Great King’s Greek subjects 
within the Persian dominions m Asia 
Minor. Before we turn to the account of 
that struggle, we will dismiss certain other 
events contemporaneous with its earlier 
stages . Egypt had remained tranquil under 
Darius, since he, m contrast to Cambyses, 
i8i2 
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THE ROCK TOMB OF DARIUS 
One of the finest pieces of sculpture at Naqsh-i-Rustani 
15 this tomb of Darius, the founder of the Persian Empire 


r> ( /\( ( Ol d 

mg to Jli'iodotiis 
/‘-gvpt vv.is alfci 
till'' moit i]\ 

1 ) u I d c n c d, a 
la( I w hn li N 
llioioiighlv in 

keeping with thi 

( 11 s I O 111 s o 1 

thiental jxflu'y. 
A ( h a- in e n e s , 
biotht'i of th(‘ 
new king became 
^ati.ip 

I ndei Xerxes 
w lio i eigned from 
4S3 to q()3 li.t .. a 
i(“\olution bioke 
out a‘ liabylon 
w lilt I) ''1 ill 1 e- 
gi('fl*-d the los^ 
ot its loinu'i Hi- 
de p t‘ n (1 e n c e . 
Tht‘ name ot 
Sha m a s hirba, 

who WMS tlU'U 

}) 1 o c 1 a I m c d 
“ King ol Hal)y- 
lon," IS lecoiih'd 
in mscuptioiis. 
Th(‘ city must 
Inive been caj)- 
tuied by storm, 
so that w'e may 
( oniU‘ct with this 
the long siege, to 
wdiich Herodotus has attached the legend 
of Zopyrus, which meets us so frequently 
throughout the East. The capture must 
have occurred after the return of Xerxes 
from Greece. It is expressly recorded that 
he then destroyed the great terraced tower 
of the Temple of Marduk. The privileged 
position ol Babylon had hitherto been 
respected by the Persian kings. It had 
voluntarily surrendered to Cyrus, and 
Darius had, in spite of various rebellions. 
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THE REMARKABLE ROCK TOMBS OF NAQSH 1 RUSTAM 
One of tilt features oi the Peisepolis lemains is the serif»s of tombs cut in the living rock including that of Darius 


k ft it^ old ( oiislitiitujii lilt 1C t He hid 
iKOidiiiv, to Hciodotii^' \MslKd to < III\ 
oil th( t ituc ol Miidiik but hid not 
Ntiiliiiid () 1 11 \( 1 \t s w is the hist to 

do ■>() I his si^nilus is wt know 
the 11 Ills d to iKi^uiis in\ (him on 
till put oi I-iibNlon to ioiin i distinct 
kinj^dom in I in this connection wc 
in i\ note the tut tint \ci\es and his 
succcssois no lon^e 1 st\]id thcinschcs 
Kin^ ol Bibxleni while Diiius li i I 
( ontiniic cl to use this title 

flu buidens vnIikIi the (iie it Kiii/l, 1 iid 
en Asi I Miiioi ( ould not hi\c been \ci\ 
he i\> \piil lioin the ic\olt ol the 
I mills w< he u ol no usings I lu m 
sill lections i^iinstthe sitiqis in the 
1 until eentui\ hi oiij^iniled with 
iinbitioiis goMinois dcsiious ol 
Hide pm lent Mile not with i pcojile 
sti u/L,;^hni, to tliTow oil in op})ie ssi\ e 
yoke On the othei hind it must 
lx e mjih isise d that the institutions 
attiibuted to Diiius the son ol 
H^staspes wile bene he ill to Asi i 
Minoi Ol the twcnt\ sati ipiesinto 
which Ills empiie wasdiMckd foui 
or live weie in Asi i Minor Thus Iona 
with (ana I >cia ind Pamphyln loimcd 
one' Mysid and I \dia the second the 
Hellespont Phi vgiaand Bithjma the thud 
and Cilicia alone the louith 
This division was especially impoitant 
tor the levying ol tioops and the lamng 
of taxes, to which each satrapy had to 


eontnbute i h\e el sum I his amounted 
11) the ( ise ol loni i ( iiii ind I\eia to 
400 t dents ol sihti M\si i md I \ehi 
pud 500 Ihi Hi lies} out ml Phiv^ia 
onl\ ,1)0 But to this must neeessiiil} 
be idded the e\})ensis vehieh hid to ])i 
sepaiitelv diliivid ol leedin^ the tioop'* 
which wtie j)ei mini nth stitioned then 
is well is those tcmjioiuilv m lie lung 
Ihieui^h the lountiv and the eost ol 
keeping up thi govetnoi s eouit It was 
howivei suielv i boon foi the sub]tet^ 
that then tixes to the (ue it Kin^ weic 
dihnilclv issesscd since loimcih undci 
the niiiu ol pi I se Ills iiiegulii imposts had 
been e\ie till The t st ibhshmt iit ol thi 
io\ il post loidw IS bou id to beiieht 
Asi i Minor It is tiiii tint fiem 
the eaihest times a e ua\ in loute 
lan Irom Saidis acioss the Hil\^ 
skutmg the noith ol the I \iaoniin 
silt deseit to the I uphi ites ind 
the nee fin the i to the e 1st but 
Dai Ills placed evei^whe e it h\ed 
inteiv ils along this ie)id stations 
with inns ind placed w itch toweis 
at iivei folds mountain passes oi 
wheie else such might be neeessaiv 
this means the seeuiit^ of ti ivellcis was 
eonsidciably inci eased and even if his 
hist thought was for the loval seivice 
and lor a lapid and eeitain eommumea 
turn between Saidis and Susa the gieatei 
securitv which he thus ensured must have 
ledounded to the good of his subjects 
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At the same time Darius established a 
uniform coinage throughout the empire, 
adopting, like the Greeks, this invention 
of the Lydians ; but while the striking of 
gold coins was made a royal monopoly, 
rulers and cities, especially the Greek 
cities, were allowed to strike silver coins 
of any standard and with their owm 
legend. The royal coins were 
ot gold and silver alter the 
Lydian systtmi, and according 
to Haliylonian weights. For the 
numerous mliabitants ot Asia Minoi who 
traded directly with the Fast this was 
a heneti'^ial institution 

But a state of aflairs which nations 
accustomed to absolute monaichy coii- 
sideri'd I'liduralile. jH^rhaps e\en pleasant, 
jiiodnced discontent at fust and soon 
o])i‘n disaftection among the lieedoui- 
ioving (ireeks. It is inu' tliey could lealise 
the advantages of a unilorm curicncy 
and of a sale io\<ij highway, and they had 
alieady paid tribute undei Cnx^siis ; but 
the levies of trooj)s and shi]>s wdiich 
they had been foued to lurnish to ('yu'us 
for the subjugation of Lycia, and m 
laiger numbers to Darius for the expedi- 
tion against the Scythians, w^ere especially 
resentril by them. There was the addi- 
tional circumstance that men who were 
tnendly to Persia had been placed by 
the Great King as tv'iants in their midst 
Ownng to this, the activ'c corjxnate lil(‘ 
w'hich had flourished m Ionia especially, 
must have been seriously checked ; loi 
the authority ol these tyiants depended 
on Persia, and their anxiety to wnn the 
favour and good graces of the (ireat King 
must have Ireen greater than thrnr eager- 
ni'ss to rul(‘ to the satisfaction of then 
fellow- Cl t i/ens 

Tht‘ discontent that was iermcnting 
among the (ireeks at that time is shown 
by isolated facts that have come down to 
us about the jnogiess of Darius’s Scythian 
camjiaign, alrtxidy mentioned. Byzantium 
, . and Chalci‘don revolted when 

Amor disastrous 

m^g result of the expedition reached 

the Greeks 

don broke down the bridge thrown over 
the Bos])horus, so that Darius had to 
cross from Sestos to Asia by shij). Yet 
the fragments of the army which the king 
had rescued from the Scythians were still 
so large that the insurgent cities were 
reconquered and punished in 513 B.c. 
Soon after, however, events occurred 


which were destined to slum more clearly 
the prevalent feeling among the Greeks. 
In the year 500 b.c. aristocrats from 
Naxos, who had been exiled by the people, 
came to Miletus, wdiere, in the absence ol 
Histkeus, wdio w^as staying at thi' comt of 
Susa, Aristagoias, his sou-m-law, was 
conducting the govei nnieiit. He received 
the Naxians and jiroinised to itsiislate 
them. He laid a suitable plan heloit' 
At taplierne.s, the satrap ol Sanhs, offered 
to hear the cost hiin- 'll, and askixl foi 
ajqiroval ol his scheme J'he (ities then 
u’ere ordered by Artajihei nc s t(' send shij)s 
and foot-soldiei s, hut Mi'gahati's. and not 
Arisfagoras, as he had hoped, w as appointed 
commander ot tht* fleet and ol the <nniv 
against Miletus. l'hi‘ expislition Jailed 
completely, the Xaxiaii jieople su< ( ('ss- 
tully defended theiiisehes loi lour months 
against all attacks, so that at last Mc'ga- 
hates withdu'w without cm<(ling any- 
thing 

Aristagoias could not miik( good the 
e\])enses ot the wai as h<‘ had pioinistsl, 
.ind Icxired that iit‘ would he de])()sed 
from his office on account ol .i cjuanel 
P , with Meg.ibafes, ,1 iic'ai i elation 
ol thc‘ king. Jn thi'- difficult 
]>osition h(‘ nsc'ived a nu‘ssage 
from his lathei - in - l.LW'. Histia iis 
urging him to revolt from the* king 
Aristagoias, thereloie, dt'lei mined on 
revolt, and found .il Miletus support ioi 
tlie scdieme. The* fleet, too, wdiich was 
still assembled altei the* disastrous result 
of the Naxos e\})editic)n, jouicxl in the* 
revolt. Many citic*s exjjelled thc*ii tyiants 
and made common cause with Miletus . 
eacli chose or generals, as 

supicme officials to constitute a siijiiTiiic* 
council of wxir. 

At first the ^common cause* sc*c*mcd to 
meet with success. P>etiia sent five ships, 
Athens tw^enty, to then <issistance. In 
the spring of 41^9 b.c. the allies advanced 
to Sardis, took the city, without, however, 
being able to cajiture the citadel, held by 
Artajihcrnes, and burnt the greater j^art of 
it. In this conflagration the temple ol 
Cybele, the great goddess of the country, 
was destroyed : this so embittered the 
inhabitants that they rose themselves 
against the Greeks and forced them to 
withdraw. In the meantime, the Persian 
generals had assembled ; they came uj) 
with the army of the allies at Ephcisus 
as it was retiring from Sardis, and in- 
flicted on them a crushing defeat. On 
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the other hand, the fleet of the allies 
ruled the sea and induced the Greek towns 
on the Hellespont and Caria to revolt. 
Such successes, however, were not lasting, 
as the Persian commanders with superior 
forces soon reconquered the towns on the 
Hellespont and chdeated the Canans at 
Labranda. Aristagoras, who had at first 
been the soul of the enter}>nse, b(‘came so 
discouraged that, seeking saiety for his 
j)erson, lie fled to 'I brace, where he was 
murdered by the Edonians. “ He was not 
a magnaniinotis imni,” Herodotus sa\s ; 
and eh'arly w’hen he tanned the flanit ot 
revt'lt and made hmisoli its h'ader he 
had let hims(‘lf lx* sw’a\e(l liy ^rlfish 
motives When, then lore, the fleet of 
the alh(‘s with its ',50 sail was annihilat(‘d 
by tlie Persians at Lade m 4f)7 n (. , tin* 
nmted resist ain't' ol the (iieeks \vas 
('lushed Each towm was recompiered 
sej^arately. Miletus alone held out against 


siege and assault until it, too, had to 
surreiidei after an heroic resistance, in 4(^4 
n.c. I^>y tills the Persian domination was 
everywhere re-established, and the hated 
tyrants ruled in every Gieek city as 
representative's of the Great King. 

Aft(‘r the suppression of the rev'olt 
(about 4()5 B.c.) and the destruction of 
Miletus, Mardonius, the Persian com- 
mander, attempted to advance against 
(heece itself, and actually subdued the 
north-w’estern archipelago, but was 
checked in his advance by a disaster to 
his fleet off Mount Athos. A second and a 
larger fleet was sent two years later under 
Datis and Artaphernes. This conquered 
Naxos, destroyed Eretria in Euboea, 
which also ht’d sujiported the Ionian revolt, 
and landed in Attica, where the army was 
defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under Miltiades in 490 B.c. The attempt 
to reinstate Hipjiias as tyrant in Athens 


had miscarried . The ^eat Greek campaign 
was the outcome of a scheme already planned 
by Darius in revenge for Marathon. Having 
no Persian accounts, we are not able to take 
up a standpoint which w’ill be fair to the 
PelSlan•^ The triumph of the Greeks was 
so overwhelming and so unexpected that 
tlH‘11 accounts of it are not judicial. In 
fact, thc'y are obviously exaggerated in two 
different directions, by the desire to 
magnify the* odds ngaiiist w’hich they 
touglit, and to ])oui (ontcni})! on thcar 
advcTsary. Thus the mere impo''''ibihty 
of jroviding commis^aiiat for a milium of 
mc'ii must (_omp(‘I us to ircJuvc the number 
of the* Jiiv’ading host , w’hiie, on the either 
hand we may crc'dit that host wuth 
bi'ing laig.'lv (oimed of the toleiably 
discijflined and ju'acliscd tiooj)s which 
Xei \e'. undonbte lly J)0^sessed. liut the 
fac't which theie is no '^ort oi reason to 
di'^pute IS that the Per'-ian arrnanu'nts, both 
by land and by sea, 
enormously out- 
numbered those of 
the (i reeks, and 
that they were 
irremediably shat- 
tered. The victory 
of the (jreeks on 
Lind is explained 
by the sujieiior 
attacking power of 
the Gieek heavy - 
armed soldiers 
when oj)])Osed to 
the Oriental 
method of fighting and ecjuipment, which 
was not adapt(‘d to a regular hand-to- 
hand battle At sea it w^as due to the 
supc^rior tactu .d methods of the Cireek 
sailois, very much as wuth the overthrow 
of the Sjxmish Armada bv the English two 
thousand years later The Persian ships 
were tuinished eiitiiely by tributary states, 
the Plujemeians, and the maiitime states of 
Asia Minor, to whom no competent coin- 
inander-m-chiel from headquarters could 
be assigned ; and the manning the shijis 
with land trooj^s could not fail to give the 
exjierienced Gieek sailors the advantage 
from the first. 

This war wuis destined to free the settle- 
ments of Asia Minor eventually from the 
Persian yoke. Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plahea will ever remain as the 
greatest deeds of heroism m this Greek 
struggle. And just as at Plataea the Persian 
army was annihilated and the Persian camp 



SPECIMENS OF THE COINS OF DARIUS 
Darius, adopting the Lydian invention and system of coins, established a uniform coinage 
in gold and silver throughout his empire. These coins all show the figure of the Great King 
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^hattwa At MnWaU* on Xhv o\ Asia 

Muu« bv Uw luub'^UiAlos. Un^ was thr 
Un tht’ srna// (tici k founs of Asia 
M\uo\ to ntakc < omtnon imiim* with ihr 

inothei (inintiv and to if\«)lt tioni tin 

Pt'isian kini;. 1 he ('onli‘(l(‘/a( \ o/ J)('j(»s 
I Wds thru Unwed wilh Athew 

. . * AS tho cho^on lioad , its i)la(‘t‘ 

' nKTtinij WA' * ' 


lioad , Its 

; At first 


afterwaids Atlions and its meni- 


Y . wra iioin inv J'ersiun^, if,.,,. 

I tTsia m»vvr ntadi* any srnous .,ti ! . 

. ainl It had. mdivd o, 

Hsrh a^Mjnsf \)iv ni tf,, \ 

until It fniaih ''liM urnlud i,, Ih p^ ^ 
Arr\fs u.,s iminl,^ir<} .ihnijt ,1ns 

iw I Ills v\as r/j,* jrsnl, oi j ni,\ , 

jKiln r )ntni:ui\ nnd lin ji t tnwh. j. 
do not ctuhic ns to hv cIvm ahoni tin 
(Miiscs wliK'li lindcilav it. Aila- 

\t*r\t‘s. till* youngest ol tin* sons ol Waxes, 
was laisfd to the ihioiie. his eldci hiollaa 


hers pledged themselves, while completely Daniis being put out of the wa\ <0 tin* 
retaining then antononiv, to iirovuh^ time The king-maker wms Aibdianiis, 
ships and crews and to turnish money the (apt.un ol the bodvgnaid, who was 
contributions in ordei to loiind a wai soon «ilterw.ii ds hinisell i(ino\td by 


treasury. 

'J'he membeis of the new Icaigne pros(‘- 
cuted the war against IVisia, and iindei 
the protection of this .ispnnig and i.ipidK 
])ow'ertul league, llu* snitill (ireek towns of 
Asia Minoi weo- si'ciiie Imm Persian 


Ai ta\er\(‘s 

Aitaxeixes knowii b\' he- Latinised 
snrn.rne a- l.ongeinaniis, or “ Longhand.” 
reigned lioin 4()5 to 4-54 n.( . l-'roiii this 
point oinvaid w’i‘ no longca ha\ (' a toh'iabh' 
(onneited .niount of Peisian histoiy 


attacks and fioiii Pimsuui \engeanc(‘ foi 
their revolt. 'I'he w ar continued toi many 
years 1 'h(‘ Pi'isnin gai 1 isons w'eie drivtai 
out oi the tow'iis of th(' Hellespont and 
tiom the Tlnacian coiist. A larg(‘ I\M>ian 
fleet, wdnch had sought })rot(‘Ction lioin 
the advancing fleet of the conlediMati s ni 
the mouth of the h2ui\ni<'don. a ii\ei in 
Pam])hyha with the ob]<'ct <ilso oi 
effecting a junction wath tin* Persian aim\ 
w^as aamhilatt‘d, togethei with th(‘ aini\, 
by the bold attack ol ( nnon, in 41)7. 01 in 
the summci of 4(yfj , and the camp ol 
the Persians was stoiuK'd J 2 fsewheie 
loo, wdien* the Asiatics met th<- (necks 


(‘\en fioni the (neek standj>oinl. and .ire 
<lt‘peudi‘nl thu'lH on ii‘(oids of isolates! 
o( { in 1 1 'lK t's Dining this leign T h(*mis- 
to( U‘s( ame to the ( o\n t ot Pei aa. .md knew 
how to pose biloie the king as the man 
b\ \\hos(> helj) (iietse might be 

sub)ug.ift‘d Soon illt‘1 tlu' be- 
xerxes j .1 .1 1 

P . ginning of this u'ign the sei oral 

lebellion in 12g\ pi bioki* out 
iindi’i Inaiiis tin son of Psanmu't u bus, a 
Lib\<m priiK e who ( alksl m iIk* help of 
the Atht'in.ms about .p)o H( 1 best* hail 
undertaken .1 leni'Wisl attaik on (\])rus, 
wln‘n(<‘ th<‘\ s.iil('d to lCg\ pt, dio\e b.u k 
the Peisiaiis with tin n partis. ms into the 


they were w’oisted \N'hetlK‘i 01 no a 

regular peace was concluded, fiom about 
449 B.c, hostilities ceased on both sides 
In fact, till' (ireek townis in Asia Minoi 
enjoyed lilxuty and go\ein(‘d themsehi's 
The end of the (iiis'k (‘Xiiedition maiks 
the turning point in the history of Persia. 
States built up on conquest must advancig 
or they recede. With tlu* year 479 h.i . 
the retrogression of the Persian empire 

Persia’s must always be 

j, . remembered in this connection 
Point h.'ive iK^ information 

as to occurrences on the other 
borders of the emjnre ; we may, however, 
reasonably assume that under Cyrus and 
Darius the Persian supremacy in the Far 
East was more securely established than 
we find it m the time of Alexander. 
Victorious Greece at once crossed over 
to the attack. The islands and the 

Thracian coast were now almost entirely 


(il.id(‘l nl M(‘ni,>his and bi'su'god tliem 
then* Peisi.i tried m tlu* fust })kite by 
dij>lomati( negotiations with Sp.iita, to 
I oinpel the At heinans to withdi aw \\ hen 
th.it method j)ro\ed inefleitn.il, a stiong 
armv w.is sent out undi’r Meg.ilnvus. and 
Kgy])t was ( (iiKjuered 'Flu* Athenian 
auxiliaries wi'ie .mnihilati'd, and a siinilai 
iate befell a 'Niibseipu'iit detachment of 
fifty sliip’^ Inarus fell into the hands of 
the Peisiaiis and w\as ciiuifieil: his son, 
liowexer. w^as t.ik(*n into favoui . anil 
leieived bai k the provnue of his f.ilher. 
Amyita*us, who had .iKo c.illi*d in the 
Athenians, and h.id obtaini'd a detachment 
ol sixty shi])s from ( imon m ('yjirus, 
maintained Ins jiosition in tlu* swamps 
of the Delta 'Fhe su*ge of ( itium w^as 
raised m consequence of the death of 
Ciinon, but anotlier victory, both by sea 
and land, was won in 449 b.c., after 
which hostilities ceased. It is a moot 
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point whether this “ peace of Cimon ” 
uMs really solemnly ratified, or whether 
tlu' war had gradually died out. Athens, 
at any rate, i enounced her claims on 
];gypt and Cyprus. On the otlier hand, 
llie coa'^t of Asia Minor and the (ire(‘k 
towns on the Black Sea were set inn. 
In tlie eiiipin* itself Megakyzus, the 
('oinpu'roi ot hgvpt, levoltcnl 
Intrigues Artaxerxes in Syri.i , 

of Court U'hellion 

Lndies (jiU'llrd l>v peaceful 

nuMU" [ he ac counts now begin to record 
(he politkal inlerU-rence oi the ladies ot 
tlu* palace . but not nine h leliance can be 
[)lac(‘(l on the* gossi]) ot Ctc'sias the (ireek 
j)hv^i< lan at the c:ourt ot Aitaxt*rxes 
Mnc'inon W i \c‘s II., son ot Artaxerxes, 
was inuidc*re<l in 424 n.c by one ot his 
liall-l)i othei N allei a u'lf^ui ot onl\ a month 


ported by the Athenians, held his own 
in Cana. 

After the disaster to the Athenians in 
Scily m 413 B c. a tavoiirable opportunity 
was presented to Tissaphcrncs to recon- 
quer the Ionian towns. He. a^ wx*ll as his 
rival, Pharnahazus, the satrap o. Northern 
Asia Minor, or Phiygia, jointly called m 
the S])artans in order to dejirive the 
Athenians oi the towns on the* coast. Bin 
tin* interests oi the Per^aans and S})arlans 
were iar too distinct to render jiossnde 
any inergetv' course ol eoinbined action. 
The Atlienians iinally lett oil with so 
distinct an advantage th.it Pharnabazus 
was comjielled to renounce liis r(*achness to 
escort Athenian envoys to the court in 
orcl(*r to n(‘gotiate a tn‘at3^ there. 

At till', sann" time, ho\V(*ver, a revolution 
oecuiied. Tis^aphei ncs was removed 




from his satr.ip\’, and retained 
only the towns on the coast. In 
his place CyiLis. the youngcT .son 
of Dariiis Nothus. was ajqiointed 
to sat raj) of L>dia Greater 
Phrygia, and rajijiadocia, and he 
c an led out a \ igoi ous anti- Athenian 
pcjlicy and stionglv supjKirted the 
Spartans At tlu* same time, 
Ly^'andc*! lec'eived tlu* supreme 
command for Sjia’aa . and while 
his pohev established Spaitan 
ascendenc v, it led late*! to a ruptuie 
with the Persians. 

W’c* aie told ot .ni iiisurreclion 
ol the Mt*dt*s m the he.iit of the 


PERSIAN FIRE ALTARS 

I lioso two fine altars were set up in the valley near Naqsh-i-Rustam 
They piobably represent an early form of Persian nature-worship 


c*m})in* during tlu* yeai 410 B.c 
( tesias also recoids a revolt ot 
Teritiiches. whose* sistc'r Stateira 


and a liall, and this latlei m his tuin was was married to Aisikas the* eldt'st son ot 

ousted atte*r six months hy liis l)iothe*r the king. Atte*r his tall, enmity rankled 

Oilms, satrap ol Hvie.iuia. Ochus lietwee-n the qiu*en-mothei Parysatis and 

assumed tlu* name ot Daruis 11 ., and was State'ira. In the year 403 b.c., Darius 

suiiiamed Nothus, since he was the son Nothus died, and liis son Ai sikas mounted 


ol Arlaxe-rxes by .a c'oiuubine , he re*igneel 
lioin 424 to 403 B.( . ( lesias maiks out 

liom the- very begmmng his sistei and 
wale, Parysatis, as the ehu*f piomoter of 
all mti igiies. His hrotlier Arsites and a son 
of Me*gal)yzus in Syria lose against Darius, 
Arsitc's wMs taken ])nsone*i owang to the 
eoiTujition ol his (iiTck meice*naries, and 
was put to death at the instigation of 
Parysatis The tliird Egyptian revolt 
broke* out in 410 B.('. By this ettort Egypt 
was freed for more than sixty years from 
the Persian suiiremacy. The satrap Pis- 
suthnes revolted m Sardis ; he was crushed 
by Tissaphcrnes. His son Amorges, sup- 


the till one as Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. 
Cyius, summoned by his mother, whose 
iavonnte lie was, came too late. He was 
arrested on the advice of 
atrap PiP released at 

Satra** instance ol Parysatis and 

^ sent back to his satrapy, in order 
to make the piejiarations that were to be 
antic'ipatcd. Cyrus’s first move was to seize 
the towns of his opponent, Tissaphernes, 
a war of one satrap against another. He 
then collected an army of Greek mercen- 
aries, and, in 401 B.C., marched with it, 
secretly supported by the Spartans, into 
the heart ot the cm])ire m ord^r to depose 
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his brother. This is the “ March of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks*’ described by Xenophon. 
The inability of the em]iire to resist a 
Greek army was now ])lainly revealed. 
The 13,000 Greek mercenaries defeated 
the immense army of the king at Cunaxa, 
in the province of Babylon. But Cyrus 
fell in the battle, and the throne of Arta- 
^ xerxes was saved. On lormei 

** occasions the (ire(‘ks m the em- 

TK A would have then 

ihousAnd strength to the 

helpless colossus, but now they had detected 
the real nature of the di eaded foe, and were 
com])letely disillusioned. "i hey knew 
now that in the heart of the enijare W'hole 
districts .iTid tubes, especially in the 
mountains, did not aeknowdedge the 
Persian sii/eiaiutv- The open qiiarrtB 
of the satraps showed plainly enough the 
dissolution that w'as already beginning, and 
offeied w^elcoine opportunities to the ad- 
vaiK'e oi the restless Cheeks. 

The inlngii(‘s at court w’cre only in- 
tensified by the death of ('yriis, since 
Parysatis could not Ik* lecomik'd to th(‘ 
loss of her b(‘lovt*d son, and contrived 
gradually to reino\’e out of her path all 
those coTKVined in it, among them the 
momentaiily triumphant Stateira, who 
was })oisoned Artaxi'ixi's IT., it is true, 
then banished his motli(‘r, but soon called 
her back again Th<* ''atiajiies of Cyrus 
were giv'en to his rival, T’ssajiheines, who 
had conducted the detence during the 
great rebellion. Sparta, the .sui)porter 
of C}Tus, was aln'ady hostile to him ; 
so when he demanded the fulfilment of 
the conditions on which helj) had been 
furnished by Peisia in the shajie of a 
suriender of the Greek towns of Asia 
Minor, the result was war m 401 B.c., 
which Sparta earned on m Asia Minor, 
especially with the help of the survivors 
of the Ten Thousand. It was conducted 
after 3pb n.c. under the supreme 
command of the Sjrartan king, Agesilaus, 
who won a great victory at 

Defeats ‘'dthough no 

Persia re^^iilts were obtained 

from it. In the meanwhile 
Parysatis had succeeded in bringing the 
hated Tissaphernes into disfavour at 
court ; he was rejrlaced by Tithraiistcs 
and afterwards executed. The struggle 
wa.s prolonged by the wiles of the two 
satraps and by negotiations, until 
Agesilaus was recalled to Europe. In 
the meanwhile the tide had changed 
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to the disadvantage of Sparta. The 
Athenian, Conon, had fled to Euagoias 
in Cyprus after the defeat at iEgospotami, 
and had induced Pharnabazus to fit out 
a fleet for him in ordei to be able to carry 
on war against Sjiarta by sea At first, 
being hindered by remissness in paymi'iit 
of tile subsidies, he WTiit himself to 
the court, secuii'd the ,su})r(‘nie com 
mand of the llt‘et for Phar.iaba/us, 
wdiich meant lor himself m leality, and 
defeated the Spartans at Cnidus in 3^4. 
The result of the victory was the ovei- 
throw of the Spartan naval jiower and the 
restor.ition of the Athenian iindt*! the 
prott'ctioii of Pharn.ibazus. Atlums held 
her own by the help of Peisia, and Persia 
could not play anv part on the sea with- 
out Athenian giiidaiKK*. On land Sparta 
continued for a long time to be the chief 
military powi'r. Duimg the newr-ending 
plots and schemt's at the Pt'rsian (oint, 
Tiribazus, the satra]) of Saidis, who 
eidopted the ]>oluy of Tissaphern(*s, w.is 
able once 11101 (* to come to tlu* trout and 
to bring ('onon into dislavour. The 
latter ag<un lied to Ivuagoras, when* 
p ^ he soon afterwards (lu*d. But 
^cace again sujijiorted 

Atlu'iis, was finally appomti*d 
satrap m Sardis. Thus then* 
were incessant disputes, intiigu(*s. and 
counter intrigues, until at last it was setth'd 
by the “ peace ot Antalcid.Ls,” m 3S7 b.c ., 
that the Asiatic towns Ix'loiiged to Persia, 
but that the island and all otln'r Greek 
states should be autonomous. 

Cyprus was expressly acknowledged in 
the treaty to be Persian teiritory. In 
reality it was practically mdej)end(*nt, shk e 
Euagoras had united the Greek (‘lements 
througliout the island m a common 
war against the Phcenicians, aiul was king 
of the island. His loyalty to the sujneme 
feudal lord must soon have aj)j)eared 
doubtful. An attack was therefore made 
on him in 3(^0 B.c'. He offered a stout 
resistance, being openly aided by Athens, 
until, after the jieace of Antak idas, Persia 
took more rigorous inc*asures to bring him 
to submission, as he was daily becoming 
more dangerous, commanded the sea 
as far as Egypt, and had succeeded in 
firmly establishing himself at Tyie. He 
was defeated, but was able to obtain favour- 
able terms of peace. Not long aftei he was 
murdered. Cyprus, under his successors, 
broke up again into different small states. 
In the expedition of Artaxerxes against 
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the Kadusi, a nation of mountaineers 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, his larf^e 
army met a reverse which was like that of 
^alarms ; he was surrounded and had to 
pay ransom. i^j<ypt, really indcjiendent, 
still resisted Persian attempts at sub- 
jiif:(ation. A more vigorous attack was 
ma(U‘ when Pharnabazus. in 37O h.c., 
was jilaced at the head of a largiT 
aimy. He did not, however, arcornplish 
much m tlu* end, sim (* rc'f^ard ior 
the continiril ( haiige of feehuf^ at roiirt 
rc'iidered any vigorous conduct of the 
campaign im])ossil)le. The results of the 
instability of Artaxerxes were seen towarcK 
th(‘ end of his leign in a senes of revolts, 
of which that of Ariolnir/anes m the 
Hellesj)ontine s.itrajiy and that of Datames 
in ( app.idofia were th(' most formidable. 
.Maiisoliis also, tht‘ ])nnc(‘ of Cana, in.iin- 
tained a lovalty which was not always 
al)o\(* siis])i( ion At last even Tachus, 
the* king ol Kgvj)t, assiimc'd tiu' aggrc'ssne, 
since* he* adoptc'd the old ])ohc y of the 
Phaiaohs and attc'inpted the concjiiest ol 
S>ria. He* advanced as far as iMictmicia, 
being supported liy an army ol (jreek 
. . niercen.mes under (diabrias, 

^nvasion Sjiartans under the 

Egypt Agesilaiis Hut W’hen 

his nej)hew Nectaiu'bus had 
hiinsell bc’en proclaimed king m Kg\pl 
lit* was loiced to take* refuge wath the 
P(‘isians , and he bc‘c <ime utterly power- 
less and inactix’e. 

W hen Artaxerxes’ death was immirumt 
his son Oc liiis. lavouivd by At ossa, w'hom, 
though his own sister, Artaxerxes had 
man led at the instance of Parysatis — lor 
instance's of mairiage watli a sistc'r, 
daughter, and e\en mothei can be found 
m the* history of the royal house of Pta sia - 
had contrived to remove his brotheis out 
of his path and to secure the throne for 
himself in 35c) n.r. The reign of this 
eneigetic Artaxerxes 111., Ochus (358- 
338 B.C.), marks a last rally on the part 
of Persia. Hrs actions show that he did 
not hesitate to carry out his ends after 
the methods of a true Oriental monarch 
by unscrupulous bloodshed and merciless 
wars. 

He had first to deal with the revolts in 
the empire. Our accounts of them are 
vague and incomplete, but it is so far clear 
that the king was more successful than 
his predecessor. Artabazus, the satrap 
of the Heflespontine province, and Orontes 
on the coast of Asia Minor, could not hold 


their own, notwithstanding occasional 
help given by the Gu'cks. In Greece 
there appears to have been alarm at the 
energy of the Great King from the very 
first, and it was debated wdietlier the 

aggrt'ssive ought not to Iv* assumed 

against him. Dc'mosthcnes wxis com- 
jielled to wxirri the* (irc'cks against break- 
g . mg with liiin v\athout good 
^prea ]j^ Egypt, at hist, even 

Revolt r^de no success 

w'as gamc'cl. and the revolt, 

as formerly was the case under Tachus, 
spread once mou* tc) Pale^tlne. We have 
very little* mfoimaticm aViout the* causes 
of the movement, but the rc'vcjlt of Sidon 
and of the nine kings of Cyjirus, as wtU 
as an allusion to a chastisement ot Jeru- 
salc*m jirc^ve that we here mc'ct with 
})hc*nomc'na similar to those ])resc*iitecl by 
tlie levolts ot Palt'stme against Assyria, 
which w’cre supi)c)rtc*d by Egyiitiaii help. 
Sicloii w'as esj)ecial]y c onsjacaious this time. 
Ochus hnally took over the chief c ommancl 
himself, and acK anted into Syria wath a 
jiow'erful army, m w hic h some ten thousand 
Greek mt*rceriaries wc*rc* me ludecl. 

Sidon received aid trom Rhodes imdc*r 
Mentor, but whc'ii the Pt*rsian maiched 
against them, Mentoi ind Teiinc'S, king 
ot Sidon. entered into lU'gotialions The* 
details are oliscuie. Siclon w\is surren- 
di'red and a terrible* jninislimc'nt inflicted 
on it The remaining Phceniciaiis then 
submitted. Thc*re must also have been 
wars m judeca. Egyid finally, atter hav- 
ing resisted tor so long, w\is subiugaled 
and became one e more a Persian province 
m 344 B c. \Try severe measures w^ere 
adojned tenvards it, and Ochus seems to 
have outraged Egy]4ian sentiments m 
the brutal fashion of a Cambyses. Cyprus 
also w^as again subjugated under the com- 
mand of Idrieus, the prince ot ('ana. 

The powder, however, w'as already dawn- 
ing wdiich w^as fated to crush Persia. It 
was seen m Susa that Philip of Maccdon 
* must become dangerous so 

a a\nst* soon as h(' had effected the 
?5^**^* conquest ol Greece. An alliance 
Maeedon therefore, made with 

Athens m older to take measures 
against him. The caj^turc of Perinthus 
by Philip was jirevcnted by the joint 
action ol Athens and Persia. But the 
battle of riueronea, m 338 B.c., coincided 
almost exactly wuth the death of Arta- 
xerxes. This made Philip master of Greece, 
and created conditions by w^hich the 
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Greek world and Hellenism were impelled 
to attack Persia in Asia. 

Artaxcrxcs is said to have been mur- 
dered by Bagoas, who placed Arses, the 
youngest of the king’s sons, upon the 
throne, only to slay him in turn when he 
seemed to be contemplating action against 
his minister in y]() b.c. In the mean- 

Persian ^ Macedonian army had 

advanced into Asia Minor, liiit 
« . Its further progress was checked 
*** by the minder ol Philij). 
After tile death oi Arses, Bagoas plactul 
a distant relation of the inuidered man, 
('odomannns a great-grandson ot Darins 
Notluis, on th(‘ tlirone. He leagued tiom 
to 330 H ( . iindi'r the title of Darius 
HI. Codoniannns. Ihit this time the 
king-maker did not escajie his doom : he 
was soon jnit out ot the way by Daiiiis. 
Darius was the last king oi Pcasia. We 
cannot lorm any notion ol his character 
from the av.iilalile records ; but we mav 
at any rate conclude that he was not in 
a position to do anything to prevcait the 
tall of the empne. The gic‘at canpiK' 
became the booty oi Hellenism. 'I'he 
disru])tion had begun, as we have seen, 
soon alter the deieat at Salami^ ; a pi oof. 
indeed, of the natine of the much-lauded 
“ organisation ” l)y the lirst Dai ins. The 


Ten Thousand of Xenophon would in them 
selves have been enough to overthrow the 
Persian monarchy, if they had had a 
competent general ; now, when at last 
a powerful antagonist, with a detinite aim 
before him, apjieared upon the scc'ne, the 
booty fell without trouble into his hands. 
It was a great success which Alexander 
enjoyed, but it was not a great t*xploit 
to overthrow an empire already tottering 
to its tall, d'he history ol the' ancient 
East has shown us ninnerons e\am]>les of 
similar conqiu'sts. '['he many revolutions, 
whic'h have brought to the East its various 
j)0])ulations are on a lex (3 with the 
Hellenistic c'onc]uesls, although the glory 
oi their headers is not sung so loudly as 
that of the rejireseiit.itive ol thi‘ loieinost 
civilised })eopl(' in the wc'sti'in vxoild. 
p Thc‘ K'Slllt ol this C'OIKJUC'st w.is 

p not then decisive; the East 

ersian ludeed couqiii'red bv th(‘ 

arms oi the (uec'ks, but it 
ic‘sistc‘d its cix ihsation. and 11 hiially 
drove out the coiujueiors c>iue moic*. 

'I he nariativt' ol the coiujuesls ol 
Alexandei the (in at bc'longs to the (iretT 
])oition ol oui history oi PiMsia All that 
we aie hen' concernt'd xxitli is that the 
establishment ol Al(‘\ander’s empirt' tei- 
iiiinates that ol Iht' Peisiaiis TIu* 



VICTORY OF ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS 
One of the fights 111 Alexander’s conquest of Persia, where Darius III. was defeated. From the picture by Le Brun. 





THE DEFEAT OF DARIUS III AT THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 


A rrpiodi ction of a mosaic from Pompeii showing Darius III in his chariot at the battle of Issus in 
n against Alexander The Peisian stategy is said to have consisted chiefly oi running away 


iinint(liit( (liMU})li()n of tlu ik w cmpiK 
ind th( \ K is^itudc s ot its \ iiioiis j)oitions 
IK tlu suljitt ol tlu tiisuirif, chipttis 
1 ut when Ptisii ippc iis is 1 politic il 
tiititj it will l)c icliliiKiit P(isii not tlu 
\t li Lint 111(1 ( inpiK 

1 lu Piisiin (iiipiit tioni is w iis 
with tlu (iK(k woild stood in tlu 
lull h^^ht (f histoiN I lu A( li tnu ni in 
cnipiu ipp( ns 1)( joK us in tlu biillinut 
w hu.h it disj 1 iM d to tlu ( ii ( ( k histoi i in 
Hut looked it lioin List instc id ol liom 
Wist it ippi us in i (ompktih dilkunt 
ispcct Ihil w h ( li s( ( nu d to tlu (luc k 
tlu iiicsistibh ])ow(ilulluu to icixiliscd 
woild sluouded in iu\stcnous daikntss 
nd })Ossissuv iru\hiustibk iiclus Jrs 
ck II bftoK us in its (Volution We know 
tint It w IS luitlui tlu lust noi tlu mo^'t 
listing noi tlu most powiitul ilthough 
p(ihij)s tlu most c\t(nsi\( plunomcnon 
of its kind Min\ i con(]iust ol i sinul ii 
(hiiutii hislucnsKu ind ibsoibcd Iv 
tlu old (ivilisid woild ol tlu lit 1 vtn 
tlu Ptisiin u^imc VN IS not 


Correct 
View of 
Persia 


ibk to ( h ingc 
liind iiiunt illv 


Its (hiiT(ttr 

»nd did not 
c\(it moK inlliuncc upon u 
than any otlui ol the well known con 
quests 1 he sharp division which we wcic 
able partially to recognise in the evolution 
of a western and an eastern Pcisia a itsult 
ol the conquest of highly civilised conn 
tries by peoples which were still in the 
early stages of society and further, the 
If ( oncihation of the Peisian families who 


wcie it the lu i I )f lU ills VMth tlu Mtrks 
iiul the lulmg jxiweis of the subjugitcd 
juovinees ill ik iil\ show th it tlu doim 
n int povcfi elimud nothing be\on(l i 
])uitl\ politic il Kiupust (jt the V in 
qiiished (ountius Soin( Piisim noil s 
supplinted uliicioiN lukn ot the old 
popiihtion ml oiu o two Ptisim 

_ oftlCl ds gov t 1 lU 1 tlu ])K)VlIU(s 

conquests subst Ultldh nothing W Is 

(liingtd \ Ptisiin Ol othei 

anges ^ wliuh llllglu 

hive mliodueed i lu w populati in 
into till old eivihstd Kuntius w is kt pt 
l)i(k itUi the glial hood ol nitioris li d 
onit bten ehf'kid thioi^h the organisi 
tioii ol i Persiin empiie i)\ C\ius Ihi 
fut thit Diiius ilthough he had at first 
tiken idv intage suecisslul illoits in 
this diiiction (ould no lon^^ti sul mit to 
them whin king is onlv one ot those in 
luimei ihk jihenomeni m hutoiv wheic 
iiicumstmees lu moie poweiful than 
nun even v\hen the\ havi had the vei} 
hes intentions 

Ihiis onlv that portion ot tlu empiu 
Ind bceonu Peisian or Ai^an which 
hid been struck b\ tlu wavo of 
migrating Aryan hoides before they hau 
^et foimed a him union that is to sa\ 
wnik thc^ had not vet become iwaic ot 
the powei of the civilisation which thej’^ 
wished to conquer These countries were 
piecisely those which had not possessed 
a supeiioi civilisation of their own — 
namvl}, the eastern districts. When, 
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Invading 

Aryans 

Civilised 


however, the Aryans had come within the 
mystic circle of Babylonian culture, into 
Media and Elam, they submitted to it. 
Media had long been removed from Assyro- 
Babylonian influences, and Elam's power 
had l)een broken by Ashurbanipal ; there- 
fore both lands offered suitable conditions 
lor receiving an Aryan immigration with- 
out obliterating or absorbing its 
race and character. The popula- 
tion of both lands, indeed, them- 
selves received an Aryan tinge. 
The incomers, on the other hand, fell 
under the sjiell of that culture whose very 
cradle tliey had violentl}^ seized. 

After the ^ubiugation of the western 
civilised countries that process ceased, by 
virtue of w^hich, thiough an immigration 
of nomadic hordes, a new social life had 
grown up out of the blending of influences, 
ah tending to evolve a A'lgorous civilisa- 
tion. In })lace of this, jiohtical conquest, 
resting on torce, was now madi' the object 
of ruU rs. There could thus be no further 
j)rosj)(‘ct ot an independent evolution ot 
the Aryan spirit. In the, place of a Per- 
sian nation, which would have work(‘d 
itself upward from stage to stage to a 
higher civilisation and so to dominion 
over the East, there was now a Persian 
administration, like an Assyrian, which 
drained the strength ot tlu' civilised lands, 
and thus became, dependt'iit upon them. 
Not the Persian peo])le, nor a Persian 
state, but the Persian empire, lepiesenbui 
by the army and officials, now held the 
reins of jiower m NeiinT Asia. 

This new empire, in its fundamental 
])rincij)les meiely a rejietition of the As- 
syrian empire during the eighth and 
seventh centuries, show^s the same charac- 
ter m all its phenomena. In the admini- 
strative sphere the Persian satrap was 
merely the .Assyrian shaknu, although his 
province was, as a rule, drsproportionately 
larger. Like him, too, he was in fact only 
a Persian viceroy, who had been placed 
in the position of the old native 
ruler. He pos.sessed within his 
province all rights of a sovereign. 
Above all, he maintained an 
army at his owm cost, pursued to some 
extent an independent policy, and thus 
usually reached the point w^here the 
thought of revolt must involuntarily have 
suggested itself, whenever the intrigues of 
the courtiers threatened to become danger- 
ous to him. The constitution of the later 
satrapies is traceable to Darius. Cyrus had 
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in the west simply adopted the old insti- 
tutions. The accounts of him and his son 
speak of 127 jirovmccs, which extended 
from India to Ethiopia. Accordingly the 
east must have been divided up some- 
w'hat after the model of the west. Darius, 
who went hand in hand with the eastern 
nobility, instituted the larger satrapies, 
and the Persians, who administered them, 
became rulers over separate countri(\s. 

After the flood of immigration had 
abated, and the conquerors had become 
owners, w'ho on their jiart had to ward 
off the hordes tliat were jnessing on after 
them, w^ars had to he waged with troops 
siqiplied by the civilised states. These 
proved to be us(*less material to a great 
extent. Tho^e oi the immigrants who 
were marked out by landed ])ossessions 
to he the nobility, and thus the backbone 
of every army, ( ould do no more than 
form the baeklxme of a loyal army. The 
satraps, who were m tli(‘ first place 
ros]Kmsiblc lor the delence and mainteii- 
anee of their provinces, could not avail 
tliemse]v(*s of this resouK'e. b'very 
satrap, therefore, bad to keep an aimy of 
. his own, soon ('omposed, especi- 
Arm*^*' ally m the west cm n provinces, of 
nuicenanes. and those (liic'fly 
foreign. Tlie overplus of ea])al)le 
soldiers wliK h the vigorous dc‘velo])meiit 
of the (ircH'k ])et)ple pioliuixl always 
found there ,1 ready areejit.mce In this 
WMV the satraps oi the wi'sfeiii ]^royiiKt*s 
W’eie soon m ])Oss(*ssion of armaments 
wdiich might beiome a menaee to the 
(heat King. 

The royal Peisiaii army, m coiitiadis- 
tinction. s<‘ems to have bc'on constituted 
oil the basis of a feiid.d state, sueh as 
eoi responds to the organisation ol a 
newly imniigr.ited jieojile. Any man who 
had received ci.grant of land was luibh' to 
]KTlorm military duties corn^sponding to 
his share of the soil. There must, indeed, 
have been a very motley mixture of 
nationalities in the army, especially if the 
same system obtained in the jirovmces, 
where civilisation had long passed this 
stage, and in the western provinces jiar- 
ticularly. It is not certain how matters 
were arranged there ; but the “ barbarian 
army," which Cyrus the younger led 
against Artaxerxes, in addition to his 
ten thousand Greek mercenaries, can 
hardly have been collected on another 
system. Such armies were distinct in 
armament and customs, even if we are 
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Danus flel to Media in JH I r and was murdcied just before Alexander overtook him 


not u(juiu.d to u(tpt Ikrodotus^ 
d(scii|)tK)n of Hr um\ ot 

lecuritt in dlitsdttnls 
In otlui Ksjxcts tlu idniinisti ition 

ipart lioni tlu sitiips ind tlit liit,h( st 
olficiiK w IS in tht pioMiias tlu old 
nitionil om Tnui the Vss'viiin sub 

stitutt loi the now impi'ietie ildt eolonisi 
tion ot toncpieit i ( ountius nnmh tlu 
phin e)f new settlements with i jiopul ition 
ingunously lormtd into Assyiins onel 

of the tr msplantation ol piisontis of 
war to difftunt puts of the empiit— wis 
en 1 el^ abindoned The treatment oi 


Sidoii whieh In 1 leen in idi \ss^iidn ])> 
hsnhiddon ml the jRimis ion iceorded 
to tlu J<ws to H turn to Palestine ue two 
sti iking Hist UK es in point How 1 ir in 
the httei e ist iny alliinei ol C'yius with 
the |i wish element sopoweitul inBib}lon 
m IV ha\ e pi 15 e d i pai t must 1 emain an 
iiiideeidtd (jucstion Tne hist matinee 
howt\u uid the geneiil ibandonmcnt 
ot this juoceduie pio\e that the \ssviidn 
pohev hid been ddibei ttl^ ie\eistd 
It was eleaily seen th it institutions 
estibhshed by foice ceuld nevti dttain 
thesime piosperity as economie stnictures 
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Nvl\K‘h iuo built uj)!)!! tht* soli and 
boin national dt*vt‘lo]nnont. Thus, 

Persian emj>ire made no atttmipt 
interlere witli the old-established 
stitiitions in the various jiiovinaN. 
spite ot the Pei Sian siipienuK'v. tht- 
habitants oi Habylonia thus leniained 
Babylonian, and those ol Ionia (»it‘ek. 

The ] act me ol the elteetm*- 
ness ol tlie IVisiaii soveiei^ntv 
m the easttrn provinces is 
(jinte otherwise. Here Iroin 
the liist the conditions weie diftei cait. 

While the centie ol the empire, Snsiana 
and Pei sis, leeeived cult me horn tlie 
west, it must have tr.insmitted it m tmii 
to the east. So lar it became important 
loi the conditions which W(‘ic developed 
later by the Parthian and Bactrian 
emj^ires. Western idt'as in this wav 
icaclu'd India, and tinally the Sassanid 
empire determined the couise ol tlie 
civilisation ol Tslam So that m truth w'e 
cannot speak ot a Persian cuilisation m 
the west. That jiortion ol it which 
developed m its oiigmal home p()ssc‘ss<*s 
a still smaller vahu* lor the evolution ol 
mankind, II Ehun, dm mg almost as 
many millennia as the Peisian emjaie 
lasted centuries, had alieady l)oi rowed 
liom Babv Ionia the Innchimental j)rin‘ iple 
upon which its jiowei rested, that will also 
hold good ot its luai . A glance enables iis 
to lecognise m the pictnies honi Peisian 
loyal ])alaces, or in the glonfi<ation ol 
the victories ol a Darius on the (lifts ot 
Behistun, an intellectual kinship w'lth the 
Assyrians, the same object ot gloritica- 
tion, the same conce])tion, the same 
t('chni(]iu*. The bcaiititul workmanship 
ot the enamelled tiles which covered the 
walls of Persian jialaccs [see jiage 1800] 

IS also largely due to Babylonian mtiueru e 
Doubtless the active and gifted i)ec)j)le 
ot the Cjreeks, which attcT the eighth 
century b c. enter ed into intimate lela- 
tions with the Asiatic empires, assisting 
('yrus m his Persian wars and 
participating in his victories, 
in^Susa ])eoplc which had supplied 

mercenaries to the Assyrian and 
Chalclxan armies, and turnished whole 
armies, as we saw, to the Persians, 
also sent artists to the court of Susa. 

It would, however, be an idle task to 
attempt to trace the influence of Greek 
art in purely Persian productions. The 
Persian king w'as a successor of the old 
Oriental kings. Just as he, full of 
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dischaigiMl his 


OF' 

• liKnily, .iisinuiKcii Ills iiin,-ii,,n, 
clutifs uilh .111(1 loiij., Hinxinr 
SO tJwrr irnuinril tor thv 
mtwiI to glorify him no othc, n,- 
except that maikcd out bv milJcnnu ! ■ 
v«‘rictation. The I*ciMaii bmidnigs 
one fcatiiK* disfiiKt fioin the Ass\'im„ 
oncN known to ii^. and tli.it is tin* ampir 
cmplovmcnt ot pillai^s. It is, peih.ipv, 

.1 pcrmiNsiblt' (‘oii|c(fm(‘ th.it (i/eek m 
fhicnc't* may be st'cn 111 thi^. Ihit il is 
.ilso c'oncci\ .iblc that ]Cg\j)ti.iii nifliien(( 
thioiigh the iiK'diiim of PIkviikiu, m.i\ 
havt‘ ti.i veiled thiongh the h'uphi.ifes 
\.dlcyasfai .is Susa and Pi'isepolis. ^’et 
giant(‘d the case th.it Helh'iiK aichit(‘('ts 
and ai lists had heljied m hmldmg tla^ 
j)alac (‘s of X»‘r\(‘s. th(‘M Helleiiu spun could 
cvinc'e itsc'lf at most m set'ondai di't.nls 
What they CKMted iinist always li.ixe Ix'en 
Orient.d, copied fiom the old models, .is 
the Oiient.il love ot ti.iditioii dem.iiided 
A jModiKlion sinnl.n to this loy.il ait 
whieh m some' degrc*e had .ih.indoiUMl the 
n.ition.d spirit, is the l^asi.in tniieitoiiii 
st'iij)t It was .idaptcMl lioin the H.diy - 
Ionian. 01 more (oriectls' thi* 
Id. unite in oidei to piovide 
.111 .ilph.dn 1 ioi the l.ingu.i^i' 
ol tilt* new so\<'iel,CU )»eoj)le 
not suited to the gi .tmm.il u .d 
s( heme ol the' old cnihsed laiinu.i^es, .ind 
iheietore could not lie wiithn with tlu' 
old hieioglv |)hi( .md ssH.ilac s(Mj»t which 
had closely lollowed the stiiulinc' of the 
Sumeiiaii and l.ttci the Semitic In 
further pmsuaiice ot the j)iinciple .ihe.idv 
tiaceable in Klannlc‘, a sjh'ci.iHv simphlu'd 
syllabic wilting was iiiMuitecl- ac tu.illv 
inwiitecl m this ease at tlie loyal ccini- 
mand ' m older to 1 h‘ able' to carve the 
inscriptions of the kings 111 the Persian 
language^ also. A w'litien Jangu.age in 
the sense ol Babylom.in w.is never dc‘ve- 
loj)ed from this, so lai as our piesent 
knowledge goes lAcui the Pei sums made' 
use ot Aramaic as the mijien.il language 
of intercourse, so lar as the Babylonian 
language and its cuneiform scrijit did 
not maintain thenr rigVits. The Persian 
cuneiform scrijit, eviclently first intro- 
duced by Darius m order to emphasise 
his national policy as contrasted with that 
ot Cyrus and Cambyses, has had no 
history and exerted no influence on the 
development of civilisation ; the A vesta 
was written in a literal alphabet derived 
from the Aramaic, Hcoo Winckler 
i,,^:ONARD W. King 
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ASIA MINOR AFTER ALEXANDER 


A 'F llic ()l . in nr , 

11k* cinjurr wliuli liN (oiKjvu^ts had 
(K'atfd cxtundcd (i\(t all WVstcrn Asia 
and into thu Punjah, Ik s’drs M( Has and 
( ontiniiain (■ stK-nicd mkhih d 
til Inst |)\’ tin ‘'I'lri tion ot his stuplaollun*, 
\iihid«vus. tis kin,.; iindi‘1 lliotitlt‘ot Philip, 
1)V the 1)11 th ol ti son .ind linr. and bv 
the* ajipointmcnt ot Poidicoa^as ro^^i'iit ot 
till’ ciiipiic P)Ut the louMHost f;(‘neials 
herann' jL^ovcinors ol the jiiovinies into 
wiiK h it Wtis (l!\ idl'd tinil .it the sanii* 
time ('omm.inders ol tlie tioops stationi'd 
or aboiH to lie Ie\ led in then administra- 
tive distriets FIvi’iy governor lieslirrod 
hmiselt immedi.itelv to laist* .i tuistwoithy 


.irinv, in’ whn li he mi/;lit m.ike hiiiistdt 
.IS independent as possilile ol the imperial 
]>o\vei and miji^ht earin out his own am- 
i)itioiis designs without ri'^^aid toi the 
wellaie and ])ros])iM*ily ol the whole. 
1 his naturally lurnished the ground of 


Wars 
of the 
DiadocKi 


many disjnites I'he scene of 
these wars ol tlu' Diadochi, or 
“ Successors,” was Asia Minor. 
Antigonus was .sent thither liom 


Babylon a<; governor of (Greater Phrygia, 


Leonnatus went to Hellespontine Phrygia, 


Eumcnes to Caj)padocia, Cassander to 
Cana, Menander to Lydia, and Philotas 


to Cilicia. While the otheis all went to 


provinces long since subdued, Eumenes 
had first to conquer his province. The 


s 


f'ajipadoeians, whose land had hardly 
been touched by Ale.xander himselt, had 
never leconciled themselves to the Mace- 
donian ruleis placed over thi'in, and had 
aitually set a native i oble— probably 
ot Persi.in oiigin--by inline Aiiarathes, 
at the head ot attairs. He being a clever, 

^ enterpi ismg man, had extended 

conquest 

^ . . ])adocia, to which ]\)ntns then 

Cappudoc.a maintained it 

with the lu*!p ol a stiong army ol 15,000 
horsemen and 50,000 loot-soldiei s. Ac- 
eoiding to tlie commands ot the regent 
ot the c‘m])iu\ Antigonus and Lconn.xtus 
were to help Eumenes in expelling Ana- 
rat lies , blit neithei obe3'ed orders. Per- 
due as, therefore, was obliged to march 
against Cap[)ad()cia with tlu‘ imperial 
aimy* Ariaiathes was cleleatcd, taken 
piisoner, and crucified, and Eumenes 
receivc'd the country as his jirovmce The 
nephew ot Ariarathes, his namesake, 
saved his life by flight into Armenia, 
whence, at a later period, he came back 
to influence the destinies of his latherland. 

Leonnatus had in the interval aided 
Antipater, governor of Macedonia, m his 
struggle against the Hellenes, and had 
lost his life m the campaign. Antigonus, 
instead of answering the summons to 
explain his refusal to obey the regent s 
orders, fled to Antipater in Europe, and 
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etfcctcd there an alliance against Perdiccas, 
n winch Ptoh'iny, the governor of Egypt, 
joined. War followed , Perdiccas was 
murdered in Egy[)t, and Anlipater 
became regent of the empire in his stead. 
Antigoniis leceived back the province ol 
(heater Phrygia, from which he had fled, 
and was given the supreme command of 
the iini)enal army, with tlu' task 
of the canying on the wai against 

P Eninenes, who had been on tht' 

iccgency Perdiccas, and had 

successhilly lu'ld his own against Antipater 
and ('ra terns Euments was deleated in 
the open field, iuit successfully defeiidt'd 
liiinseli in th(‘ steo]) moiinttun fortress 
of Nora against Antigoniis, escaped, 
and in a slnni lime assembled a new 


interruptions from 315 to 301. In these 
the last members of the royal family — 
Alexander’s po>thumous son, who w^as 
called after iiim, and his illegitimate 
.son Heracles —met their death The rulers, 
therefore, proceeded to assume the title 
of kings in 306 B.c. Antigoniis ndained his 
])ower, and Asia Minor remained Ins 
choicest possession until he succumbed to 
the last mighty onslaught of his enemies, 
and was killed at the battle of l])sus in 
Idirygia in 301 n c. There is no sign (^1 
lasting institutions or ol a government 
bringing blessings to its subjects m Ibis 
disturbed jitTiod ol new and const an tly- 
gi owing armaments. Onlv tlic (jieek 
cities of Asia Minoi enjoyed jieciiliai 
consifleiation and retained their sell- 


army, wath winch he conquer jd (.'ilicia government and immunity lioin taxation, 
and Pluenicia and linally crossed the Alter the diaith ol Antigoniis tluae were 
Pujihrales, in 01 del to bring lli(‘ gov’einois tom kingdoms in cxistencx' — lig}'])!, iindei 
ol tlie eastern jiiovinces ovaa to his side. Ptolemy: Thraie, under Lvsimachus : 

At last, in the yeai 3i() BC , iilter many Macedonia and Gieece. iiikUm' ('ass.iiuler , 

battles, he tell, through tin* and .Syria, iindei vSeleueus 

tri'achorv of liis jiiekecl troops, r Asia Minor w’as dividt'd lii't ween 

into the hands ol Anligonus, jF Lysimarhus and Seleiicus, w'ho 

who had bun jnit to death. S ' had taken the most iniporlanl 
Pn'viously to this, <ni(l in sliare m the* o\ertluow oi 

3l() B ( , iiniiiedialely alter the s 'WKSa. lUB y j Antigoniis liotb K'liiained m 

death ol .\ntipat('r, wdio luid AiyflC y po^'^ossion ol the portion that 

a])))oinled lk)l\])ei chon as liis / foil to them, notwithstanding 

siKTi'ssor and ri'genl ol th(‘ that TXnudiiiis Pijliorcide^., 

emjiire, Antigoniis h.id ri'- “flic Ik'^K'gi'i the son ol 

noimced ob('(lience to the newv PHiLET-ffiRUS Antigoniis, madi iiuiniMou^ 

legent, had cliiven out the of^Pe^gLnSs aboui^iso attempts to lecoiutuer his 
governors of Hi'ilespontine father’s lealin Lysuuaehus 

Phrygia and J.\dia who were on the was deleated and killed in 2«Si B c., in .i 
sule ol Polyj)er('hon. and had given their battle against Seleucus, to wdiom. as vuctoi , 
satrapies to men ol liis ovvii jurty. Asia Minor justly tell. During the im- 

Nowc aftt'i* the deatli ol Eumenes, he was niedialelv siicce(‘rluig penofl the line of 

ruler of all Asia, from the iipjier j>ro\'nices vSeleuciis is in the ascendant, and possess, 

of W'hich he returned to Asia Minor with imleed, tlie greatest j)ow’ei a,s far as 

enormous treasun* extent ol territory goes ; but the 

But the great powxu* and ascendency ol Seleucuke are no longer sole rulers, as 

Antigoniis jnoduced a hostile (oalition oi once Antigoniis wxis 

the othei govTrnors. Tliese were Cassan- In thf' contusion in winch Asia Minoi 
dcr, the son of Aiitipatei, who meantinu* w'as involved a Itei tlie death ol Alf'xander 

had driVTii I^olypeiehon out of Mace- Last of the had gradual! v been 

donia : Ptolemy, Lysiniachns who m « develojicfl there, which, giow^- 

tlie year 323 had received Thrace as a sutes*^ ^ mg into greater power, stamjied 
province, and after .subduing the waihke, their inaik on the whole suh- 

frcedoin-loving mountain tribes, had sequent jienod. Once more we find on 

founded for himself an important state; the soil of Asia Minor for the first, and 

and, lastly, Sideuciis, who, driven from indeed for the last time since the dissolu- 

liis Svitrapy of Baliylon by Antigoniis, tion of the Lydian dominion, states with a 

had fled to Ptohuny m Egypt. Antigoniis sejiaiate history and a separate policy, in 
refused their request to divide the .satrapc's complete independence of any great 
equally ; so wars resulted, which dragged political power whose capital and centre 
on with changing fortunes and some of gravity lay outside the peninsula. 
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Anarathes, the nephew and a(lopt(‘d 
son oi that Anaralhes whom Perdicca^ 
had crucdied at the tune wlien Anti^onus 
was wapjinj^ his disastrous war against the 
'\ihed kings, had returned to ('apj)adocia 
Irom Armenia, and, su])])orted by the good 
will oi the ])OjHilation, 
whu h had never grown 
,\C('ust( lined to the 
M a i edon lan i ule, 

(Miteied upon tlie heri- 
tage ot his iatlier. His 
attempt was lavoured 
iiy events in the imme- 
<1ial it iK'ighbourliood 
M 1 1 hr ad a t ( 's , t h ( ‘ gra 1 1 d - 
^on of Ariobar/ancs, a 
iormer satraj) on the 
Hellesjiont, who h.id larn in tlu* service ot 
Antigonus, waiiK'd liy Demid nils Pohor- 
(Ctes that his lile was m danger, fled to 
Paphlagonia. There he was able to or cupy 
the town ol Kimiata in the gorges ot the 
Dlgfiss\s wlikh he surrounded with strong 
walls, and now, in (oncert w'lth Ariaiathes, 
he summoned tlie Paphlagoni.iris and the 
inhabiLints of (lie norlh('oast toarms The 
l.eutenant ol Antigonus had to give way 
g. to the tw’o, and when, alter the 
of New Ipsiis, the two vutois. 

States ‘‘*^d SeleiK us, turned 

them attention to the siih- 
jugation ot these outlying districts, it 
was too late. An aimy ol Seleiuus w'as 
totally d(dea left in ('apjMdoi la. and Mithia- 
dates was able to liold bis own mlhe north 
Later, aitei the d(‘alh ol Lysimaehiis and 
till' m\asion oi the (laiils, and during the 
eontinuous wmis ot the Seleucida:, both 
within and oiilsidi' Asia Minor, no more 
thought Wiis eiitei tamed ol tlieir subjuga- 
tion. Thus Ai larathes eicated an mdejn'ii- 
dont kingdom in ('appadocia, with 
wdnch he united ('ataonia; and 
Mithradates, who iccened the 
name ol ftistcs — the 1^'oiinder-— 
founded a kingdom in the \ alleys 
ot the Amnias and Ins, wdiich, 
situated on the Pontus Euxmus, 
or J^lack Sea, came gradually for 
brevity to be called Pontus. 

The rulers of both territories 
naturally styled themselves kings. 

In the north-west new states grew up. 
Bithynia had been ruled in Persian times 
by princes of its own, who recognised the 
suzerainty of the Great King and were 
subject to his satraps, even though they 
often enough disobeyed them. Alexander 


freed Ibthynia from the Persian domina- 
tion, but a])parently lelt the jinnccly 
lamihos in jiossession ol their hereditary 
jiower : the Macedonian governor of 
Helles])ontmo Phrygia, Galas, was ap- 
pointed to ('omplete their subjection. But 
the Bithynian ]>rince, 
Bas, rejielled his attack 
m the ojs'ii field, and 
his son Zipoites suc- 
ceeded during the wars 
oi the " Siicci'ssors ” in 
maintaining and even 
m extending his heredi- 
tary position. Zij)oiles 
IS the lirst who styled 
himselt king , this must 
have ha])])ened m 297 
n ( . after a victory over Lvsimachiis, since 
till' era oi the Bithynian kings begins wutli 
the autumn ol 21^7. Hi' also maintained his 
jiosilion against thesui ccssorol Antiochus, 
Scleucus, w'ho had sent his general, 
Patrock's to lorce Bithvnia to submission. 
In any lase. after this Bitliyma finally 
entered tlie lanks ot independent states. 
Zi|)Oites was able to bequeath to his son 
Nicomedesa lealm wdnch towards the east 
mi hided the Greek towns ol 

rounding 

p lime theic aiose an mdejK'iident 

ergnmus \ alley ot the ('aicus, • 

on the borders oi Bithynia. At the out- 
bieak of the war with Selenctis, Phileta^rus 
had abandoned Lysimaclnis, whose citadel 
and treasures he w'as guarding at Pergamus, 
and had gone over to Scleucus. When the 
latter was soon afleiw^ards murdered he 
won the gratitude ot Antiochus by sending 
him the body oi his lather, held Pergamus, 
and succeeded m bringing the wdiole 
\ alley of the ('aicus as far as the sea under 
his dominion, and thus laid the 
lounilations ol the kingdom of 
l^crgamus. 

()nce more a i ace ol invaders 
became jirommcnt in Asia Minor 
and exercised an important 
influence on the conditions of 
the country. Just as previously, 
at the time of the Mermnadas, 
Cimmerians, combined with 
Tliracian hordes, had crossed 
over into Asia Minor and had long scoured 
the land, plundering and robbing, so now 
the Gauls apjieaTed. They had before this 
made inroads into Thrace and Macedonia ; 
now in 277 b.c., Nicomedes, who was con- 
te.sting his inheritance with his brothers, 
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LYSIMACHUS AND POLIORCETES 
After the death of Antigfonus and despite the efforts 
of his son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Lysiinachus, king 
of Thrace, and Scleucus of Syria shared Asia Minoi 



NICOMEDES 


Son of Zipoites, first king 
of Bithynia. From a com. 
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action which conferred cn him lasting 
lame in the eyes of his contemjioiaries ami 
of posterity. He rclused to jiay to the 
(iauls the customaiy tribute, and fared 
ttuir consequent invasion m a battle, 
where he coinidetely dideated th(‘in. V>\ 
this means he gieatly 
rontributed lowaids 
ending their raids an 1 
confining them to 
then own territory 
On account ot this 
s j )] (m did ar 1 1 le vein en t 
Attains was honoured 
by the towais and 
pimceswho w't're sav(‘d 
i)y him from th(‘ 

(lallic dangei, and 
assumi'd the roxal 
diadem luimeiies II 
dedicated to him an 
imj)osmg moiiiimtmt , 
an altai to Ztms. 
standing on a massive- 
t)edestal, round the 
sides of whidi ran 
leliels, which gloiitied 
loi all time the victory 
ot Attains o\(‘i the (iauls under the* repn*- 
se'iitation ot tlie battle ot the gods with 
th(‘ giants rt'rgauH'Tie ait as show'U Us 
In' these R'liets mai ks m some wa\s the* 
highest j)oint u-adied by the (iieek ait ot 
the later stvle. 'file statues o( iVrgamus 
weie legarded as tiiumjihs ol an by the 
Romans, and the \aiious hgures ot “ Dying 
( jauls ” — eiioni'oiisly t allt‘il “ Dvmg (iladi- 
atois” -m ourmus('ums w'eu* copu*d from 
Pergamene oi igmals. 

Attains I, not only juumanently seemed 
his realm, but exteiuled it also by a war 
w'lth Antioduis Hierax. who, 
after long disjmtes wath his 
bi other Sdeucus (\ilhm<'us, had 
finally wathdiawm and held 
Asia Minor north ol the d'aurus, so lar 
as it w'as distinctly Seleiicid. Hieiax was 
defi'ated at Cohe, m the neighbourhood 
ol Sardis, and compelled to tly from Asia 
Minor ; Seleucid Asia Minor tell into 
the hands ot Attains. But the SelencicKe 
were destined once more to establish their 
power in the jieiiinsula, and, as it seemed, 
more firmly than ever. Aclueus, the 
general of Seleiicus, retook from Attains 
the territory he had recently conquered, 
but could not resist the teint^tation ot 
founding a separate state and ol placing 
the kingly diadem on his own head during 


the confusion which prevailed in Syria 
after the death of Selene as This kingdom, 
sevtued liom the mam St l(*ucid state, 
lasted some yeais, until Autiochus III., 
who had restoii-d his aulhoiity m his owm 
kingdom by a sm'cessful war against 



Kingdom 

of 

Attains 


RUINS OF THE ANCIENT METROPOLIS OF PbRGAMUS 
In the second century n r the city ol Perirainus became the most important kin^^dom 
in Asia Minor and a centre of civilisation These inins are all that remain to-day 

insurgi'iit satrai)s, felt hiiuselt suffieientlv 
stiong to de])n\t‘ Aclueiis also ol his 
so\eieignt\. Aeha-iis. 1 eing bt-nten, shut 
himsell up m Sardis and liehl out a eon 
siderable lime, but w.i^ eventuallv mur« 
(lered bv traitois Tims Antiochiis HI. 
leunited a large pai t ot Asia Mmoi to his 
oan mam teiiilory m 214 Ht. 

A letter oi tin* king j)ieservt‘d loi 
us m ail mscri})tion givi's iis a slight 
glimpse into the mternal admmisti ation 
The Seleiieid kingdom like the Persian 
was divided into satr.qiies w'e do noi 
^ . know how' many ol these were 

worship 

side of the w'oishij) of tht 
native gods, wdindi naturally 
lemamed fixed, a similar W'oishij) ol the 
king and the queen was introduced; for 
both there wms m each satrapy oik* liigh- 
ju'iest, and sacrifices were offered to both, 
just as, l\vi> hundred yeais lat(‘i, m the 
provinces liigh-priests wvie ajijiointcd loi 
tlie Roman emperor. 

But Antiochiis 111 . did not lest (ontent 
with these acquisitions. It was nor 
enough that he had brought even (rreek 
towms on the western coast ot Asia Minoi 
into his power; he aimed at Europe also 
and laid claims to Thrace on the ground 
that it W'as by right a possession of th. 
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SeleucidrT, owing to the defeat of Lysima- 
chus by Scleuciis. He had already become 
master of the town ol Sestus, and had 
made Lysiniacheia, which he restored, 
the headcjiiartcKs of his army and the 
cafiital ol a province oi Thrace that 
was still to be conquered, when he 
became involved in a war with Rome. 
« In the revolt, the dominion 

r T SeleucKhe in Asia Minor 

to this side ol the Taurus 

was endt‘d for ever. They kept 
only the territory on the far side ol the 
Taurus — that is, practically, Cilicia — iind 
did not venture to cross the sea with war- 
ships to the west of the mouth of the Kaly- 
kadnos Rhodes and Pergamus, which 
had taken the part ol Rome, were both 
splendidly rewaided for their loyalty. 
The lormer rec(‘ived the country of Lycia 
and Cana as far as the Marauder ; Per- 
gamus, which had withstood a siege from 
Antioch us, and whose territory had been 
ravaged, received H(*lles])oiitine Phrygia, 
(Greater Phrygia, Lydia with Sardis and 
Ephesus (which had been occujiied by 
Antiochus and had not soon enough gone 
over from linn to the Romans), ami the 
part of Cana which lay north of the 
Mjeander. The Greek towns ol Asia 
Minor, which had sided with the Romans 
on the day ol the battle of Magnesia, where 
Antiochus had met with his overthiow, 
were conceded self-government and also 
immunity from tribute By the desjiatch 
of Manlius VoKo against th(‘ Galatians, 
who were deleated by him in two batth's, 
the Romans deserved well ol Asia Minor ; 
for even after the defeat inflicted on the 
Galatians by Attains many towns had still 
been obliged to pay tribute to them to 
secure protection from their marauding 
invasions. The Galatian scourge was now 
destroyed once for all. 

The results of the battle of Magnesia 
are of the most far-reaching importance. 
Rome, without ap})ropriatmg a loot's 

Rome the ol land, becomes from 

ome e emost power in 

A** ^ Minor. It IS clear on the 

sia inor Pergamus and 

Rhodes, which had long been allies of 
Rome, would seek to furtht*r their 
prosperity and power by this connection , 
but the longer the other states. Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Pontus itself, resisted, 
the le.ss they could avoid the influences 
of Rome. The power of the Macedonian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian monarchies over 
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Asia Minor was broken from that day. 
For at least a century the [leninsula 
enjoyed peace, in which it had had no 
share since Alexander’s death. What 
conci'ption Rome had of its rights as the 
leading powtT is clearly shown by the 
political changes which were introduced 
mlo Asia Minor thirty years after the 
battle oi Magnesia. After the third 
Macedonian war Rome, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Iree city of Rhodes 
and its unwelcome intrusion into the 
course of this war, deprived it of its 
possessions on the ])(‘ninsuld ot Asia Minor 
and declared Cana and Lyc’d to be 
“ free.” The Rhodian garrisons had to 
be withdrawn from th(*se count ru's, and 
the considerable tributi' which till then 
had flowed into the Rhodian trt'asury 
from that source was stojqied. 'I'hus the 
power of Rhode's siitferi'd a heavy loss. 
The trade of Rhod(*s was bound to tall 
off, since tht' Rom. ins had established 
the tree harbour ol Delos and had 
blocked tlu' mam artery ot the Rhodian 
exports and im])orts on the coast ol 
Macedonia, which had now becomt' Roman. 

, . In Lycia tlu' towns, oi which 

yeian there were many of \'arious 
League tormed tht'insi*] vi'S mlo a 

close org.misation, the J-yi'ian 
league. They had always unwillingly 
submitted to the Rhodian rule, .ind knt'w 
how to make good use ot the Irt'edom now 
conceded to tht'in for the well are ot the 
country. The Ix'gmnmgs ot this Lycian 
city-league may have been older, ('specially 
as tar as the common worship ot the 
Lycian tribal deity is concerned ; but now 
othei duties fell upon the league the 
representation of the country m foreign 
lands, negotiations with strange powers, 
the maintenance ol the common interests, as 
well as the establishment of systi'inatic and 
assured conditions at home. Though such 
a city-league m itself presented no novelty, 
the fundamental thought on which the 
Lycian league rested was new and excel- 
lent. Every member of the league had a 
different number of vott's, according to its 
size, distributed in such a way that the 
largest towns gave thr(*e, the intermediate 
towns two, and tlu* small towns one vote, 
respectively, at the meeting of the league, 
which was held m turn m each of the 
communities. At the head of the league 
was jilaced a president, cho.sen similarly 
in turn from the towns which were 
members, and elected annually. The 
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ONE OF THE TRIUMPHS OF THE ART OF PERGAMUS AN ALTAR TO ZEUS 
This imposing: altar to Zeus was erected m honour of Attalus I , who completely routed an invasion of the Gauls. The 
I ehefs round the sides of the altar mark in some ways the hig^hest point reached by the Greek art of the later style 


towns o\orcis(‘(l llieir light ol voting 
through roprcscnhitivcs. A siniilailv 
organised It'aguc, the Chrysaoiian, existed 
in ('ana, wliere tliere were comparatively 
few towns, blit many large vallage 
communities. 

The most splendid picture at this time 
IS presented by Fergamiis, which, through 
the courag(‘ and stated aft ut its kings, had 
become an important kingdom. From the 
struggle against Bitliynia, which broke out 
immi‘diattly alter the war with Antiochus 
III , luirnenes II. emerged as victor. 
Prusias of Bithynia had occu]>ied some 
territory in Mysia, which in the peace 
with Antiochus bed been conceded to 
Eumenes. On this ground a quarrel began 
between the two, which has the greater 
interest for us because Hannibal for the 
last time played a jiart in it, and for the 
last time, uselessly, it is true, tried to 
form a powerful coalition against Rome. 
Despite some successes of Hannibal, 


Kumenes was not only able to m.iintain 
his position, but also to incorporati' into 
his own kin‘4dom thi‘ territory conqinu-ed 
by Piusias on the Sanganus Prusias did 
not venture to sluOtei Hannibal whi*n the 
Romans demanded his suruuider , and the 
great ( arthagmian, btuiig abandoned, put 
an end to his life at Libussa, on a height 
above the (bilf ol Xicomedia The 
jinnces ot Peigamus, distinguished as 
thi‘y were for their clevtuni'ss and state- 
craft. were not less renowned lor their 
warm inteiest m art and sckmicc. We haw 
already mentioiK'd the altar to Zeus. On 
the acrojiohs, which towers above the city, 
they reared a iich grou]) of buildings, 
which, rising in terraces one abov^e tlie 
other, crown the summit of the royal 
citadel. And in the middle of it, among 
palaces and temples and public buildings, 
was (he library, which was also a museum, 
where, besides a rich collection ol books, 
originals, as well as copies of prominent 

i8^i 
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works of the older Greek art, were pre- 
served. In this iranner Pergamus became 
an important centre ot civilisation, and 
will be always mentioned with honour by 
the side of Alexandria 

By the side of Pergam is, Bilhyma fell 
into the background ; its princes had 
:jradually subdued the whole territory from 
_ the Rhyndacus and tho Mysian 

Olympus to Heracleia, and 
«... . southward trom Heracleia over 

B.thyn.a Sangariiis up to the 

Paphlagonian Irontier. Hellenism eaily 
made an entrance here ; and an increasing 
number o( (ireek towns sprang up. But 
none of them can be compaied with Per- 
gam us m glory and imjiortancc. 

Up to this time Rome had had no pos- 
sessions of her own m Asia Minor. But 
when Attains 111. ol IVigamus died m 
the year n.c. and made Rome his heir, 
the Romans accepted the inheiitance 
Here begins a new phase m the historical 
development ot Asia Minor. It is true tliat 
Anstonicus, a .scion ol the 
princely house of Pergamus, 
disputed the inlieii lance* with 
the Romans, laised an aimy. 
found adherents, and went 
against them, sword m hand 
But it was impossible lor him 
to hold out long. In the yeai 
I2() B c. the revolt was cruslu'd 
and its leader murdt'ied. 'I'lie 
consul, Manius Aquilhus, created 
the Roman jirovince, Asia, co- 
extensive with the kingdom ol Peigamus 
In addition, theie w^as ('ana, which had 
taken ])art in the n‘volt of Anstonicus. 
The latter had been besieged and caj)- 
tured in Stratoniciea. Aquilhus, having 
been bribed, had given (heater Phrygia 
to Mithradates Euergetes of Pontus , 
Bithynia raised a ])rolest. The proceedings 
in the st'nate on this point weie jirolonged 
interminably, until at last Rome ajipro- 
])riated the country herself. From that 
time, ii() B.C., all (Greater Phrygia, Helles- 
pontme Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, and ('ana, 
were included in the new Roman province. 
Of the Greek towns, free u]) till now, those 
that had supported Anstonicus were 
deprived of their liberty and made ]u*o- 
vincial towns ; but the others were recog- 
nised as free and autonomous. 

At first, indeed, Rome had magnani- 
mously relinquished all claim to taxes, 
which had long been raised by the kings of 
Pergamus ; but soon some of them were 
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MITHRADATES 
The Great, kingr of Pontus, 
from a coin of his lealm 


restoied. They introduced a tax of oni*- 
tenth on the produce ol the soil, a lax on 
pastille land, and duties on imports and 
exports , the collection ol revenue was 
made over to a C()in|)any ol Roman 
knights, who farmeil all tliest^ taxes at 
Rome. This method ot taxation was the 
jilague and nun ol the piovmcials. The 
Asiatics, (‘X])osed to the tyKiimy and 
capiiceol tlu'si' companies, who corisiden'tl 
only their own pi oil t, .iiul nevt‘r tlu* 
welfare ol the taxpavers, .uid who natui- 
ally wished not onl\ to get back the sums 
])aid at Rome* loi iaiiuiiig these* taxc's but 
to enrich themse]\es gic'atlv l»V d, weie 
shamelessly plundered by them, iiiid couhl 
ne\ei hope loi suc'Ct'ss il thc'y \tMituu‘d 
on .1 judicial comjdaiiit at Rome* : loi tli<* 
very knights who composed tlic'sc* com- 
panies tor laimmg the taxes w^erc* the 
judges. 

A Roman govtunor, W'ho ch.mgc'd \'eail v. 
stood at the hc‘ad ol the ])i()vuut* JCven 
il some ol them, such as .Muc'ius S(\e\'ol«i. 

w'c'ic* \'ei\' honomablc* and 
w 01 thy mc'ii, who rc*.dl\ had 
the w'c'liait* ol tlie proN'ince at 
heart, the* majonty ot them 
bi ought with them only .i mass 
oi debts liom the c.qiital, 
.md till* })iovmc( w.is ie(konc‘d 
by thc*m and then coin])('ers 
to be the* most siiitidile sjiheit* 
foi getting 11(1 ol then debts 
and ae'qunmg new w’ealth 
d'here W'c‘n*. indeed, oj)poilu- 
iuti(‘s enough for the govc*rnor to wiing 
out money loi himsell, espc'cially sinc'e the* 
jnovincc* had to piovicK' all (‘X])ens(*s foi 
him and his suite* The amount, how'ever, 
wdiich had to be* e'XjX'iided lor him de*- 
j)enele‘d on his own discretion, since he 
e'ould impose* taxes loi a elt*linite* object, 
such as for the Tiuilding ot ships to insist 
the bold attac'ks ot pnate-s, or ge'ne'rally 
lor the jirotection ot the land , and it 
insted wnth him alone* to dete'riniiie* the 
rate ol taxation, wdiile no one 
controll(*d its pioper aiqdica* 
ti( 3 n. Again, he* alone distri- 
buted the garrisons among the 
towns, and many towns we're* only too glad 
to be* quit ol those iinwM'lcome* guests by 
a money payment to the governoi . It 
was not, in any case, ditftcult lor the 
Roman officials to plunder thoroughly the 
province entrusted to tlu'in. And, iin- 
loitunately, the number ol the selfish 
governors at this rime was gn*atei than 
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that of the honcurahle. Besides this, the 
suite of the governor was large, and 
consisted mostly of young aristocrats, to 
whom the opportunity for acquiring wealth 
was not unwelcome. 

In shoit, the maladministration of the 
Romans was appalling. And m Rome 
itself the senate usually turiunl a deal 
ear when complaints against its members 
were raised. Such misgovernment must 
have greatly excited the anger and dis- 
satisjaction ot the jvrovincials. Only a 
sjiaik was needed to kindle a terrible con- 
tlagiation, and the man was soon (ound who 
knc*\v how to (leal with these conditions 
\Vt‘ saw earlier that the house of Mithra- 
dat<‘s in Pont us had found(‘d a dynasty 
. ... In the couise ot time the 

ppa ing tiontieis ol this kingdom 

Misgovernment , , P , 

of Rome were widtuied. Ihetireek 

towns on this ('oast. .Amas- 
tris, Amisos, and, above all, Sinope, with 
Its own ('olonies of Tiaiie/.iis and ( eiasus, 
liad been toiujiiered and Sinope made 
the cajutal ol the kingdom ot Pontiis. 
On the other hand, the various attem])ts 
of tlu' Pontic princes to bring (lalatia and 
('ll eater Phrvgia under then lule were 
tiustrat(‘d, (Mther by a coalition ol the 
other kings in Asia .Minoi oi by the 
int(‘i vention ot Rome. Mithradates Euei- 
eetes, who had iought in the war of 
Aristonicus on the side ol the Romans, 
and then thought he had claims on (ireater 
Phrygia, was murdeied, at his own wife's 
instigation, betore the transactions with 
(iieatei Phrygia were completed. He left 
.1 son ot tender age, who, voting as he 
was, lied from the plots of his mother and 




THE OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF PERGAMENE SCULPTURE 
The familiar figures of ** Dying Gauls " in the museums, erroneously called “ Dying 
Gladiators,’* are Roman copies of Pergamene originals The above is from an original. 


FAMOUS BRONZE FROM PERGAMUS 
The statues of Pergamus were t egarded by the Romans as 
triumphs of art This gi oup is “ The Gaul and his Wife 

lemamed toi many >eais hiding in tlu' 

lonely mountains. Mithiad<ili‘s luipaloi 
reappt^ared at Sinope as a young man ot 
twenty, and the ])e()])le hailed liim as then 
king. His molhei was obliged to n'sigii 
the government to him h'llk'd with 
ambition and energy, his first and toremost 
thought was the aggi andisemeiit ot his 
kingdom ; but thai 
retj Hired means 
moiK'V, and soldu'is 
ot wdiich he had not 
sulficieiil at his dw- 
jx)sal. A liap))y ('hance 
hel])ed him In the 

Taurie Chersonese, 
the modern C'rimea 
the Seythians ol tlie 

gieat South Russian 
stepjie v\a*re jiressing 
liarcl the tree towm ot 
Cdiersonesiis and tlu* 

kingdom ol Bosporus, 
now Kertdi : .Mithia- 
dales, being asked for 
OVef lllS 

®ENE SCULPTURE i -p, i 4- r. 

1 ,, j . genera], Dioiihantns, 

rroneously called “ Dying ^ ^ u 

9 above is from an original. W’ltll an ailliy, rle 
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defeated the Scythians, drove them back 
from the peninsula, and admitted the 
Chersonese, as well as the kingdom ol 
Bosporus, which had submitted to his 
master, into the union of the subject states 

Perha])s more iinpottant than the 
increast‘ in territory was the rejilenishment 
of the Pontic treasury by the taxes which 
j, . . tlowt'd in liom the Crimea. 

#k*^^*A**'* Mitliradates strengthened his 
the Army , j i rr 

of Pontus ^^i^d increased its elii- 

ciency by continual tiaining 
He had already conquered Pajililagoniaand 
Galatia in combination with Nicomedes 
ol Bithynia, had juiititioned them with 
his ally, and liad si'cured his influence in 
Cappadocia, when the piotests o{ Rome 
foict'd both oi thi'in to n'lmquish tht‘ir 
conquests IMithi <idat(‘s bowed this time 
to the dictates ot J'iome, since he did 
not vrt lei'l himsell strong enough for 
delumce; but the wish to wreak vengeance' 
on Rome' tor having pi (‘vented first his 
l.ith(*r and thtm hims(‘li Iroin realising the 
auk'iitly desired se heme ot conquest was 
cherislu'd trom this moment. 

The disjnitt's about the succession m 
Jhth\nia between Xicoiuede's III. and 
Soci.ites, who held possession ol the 
till one by the lie'lp ol Mitliradates until 
Nicomcdes, sujiported by the Romans, 
exjH'lled him, and linally the invasion ot 
the teiritorv ol Pontus by Nicomedes, 
led to the outbreak of the war between 
Rome and Milhi,idat(‘s. 'I'liis so-called 
First Mithiadatic War broke out m 
8?S B.c , at a tune when the Romans we're* 
still lully occupied in Italy itsell. The 
Roman k'gate, Mauius Aquilhus, levie'el, 
indeed, some' treieips m Asia ; but he*, as 
well as the leinammg Rejinan commanek'rs 
m the j)ie)vmce ol .Asia, weie eleleated by 
Mitliradates or repulseel without attempt- 
ing serious resistance'. 

The king marched by way of A})amca 
and Laodicea nile) the Roman provinces. 
Isolated towns, such as Magnesia, neai 
the Si})yhi.s, and btratomctX'a 


Slaughter 


m Cana, lesisted lor some time 


Italian''. attacks of the king, and 

had to be conquered by him ; 
but these were exemptions. Mitliradates 
was received with ojien arms and hailed 
as a liberator from the universally hated 
yoke. In a very short time the jirovmce 
joined him. At his orders on one day 
80,000 Italians were murdered. The.se 
had gradually become numerous, as more 
and more jmojfle had jioiired into the 
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incalculably rich land of Asia for the sake 
of gam and commerce. Gremce also was 
atte'cted Athens lust of all espoused 
the e'ause of Mitliradates ; the Bceotians, 
Aclueans, and Laced.emonians declared lor 
him. Ills general, Archelaus, was m 
(ire‘(‘ce with 100,000 men, and had his 
lieadquarteis at Athens At Rome itselt 
theie was civil wai. Not until the 
be'gmnmg ot the* yc'ar 87 H.c. was the 
gieMt Sulla able to start with an army for 
(iiemce. llis meie ajqiearance biought 
many (ueeks back to their alk'giance. 
Only Athens imsiste^d and remame'd loyal 
to Mitliradates, and was eoiKjuered on 
March i, 8() b.c aitt'i a long siogt* , a h'W' 
days later the Piraais also w.is stormed 
and given to the flames, 'klie first gre'.it 
success was tollowmd by others Sulla 
deleate'd Aichelaus at ( haioiu'a. and 
Doiylaus, who h.id ( ome up witli con- 
sideiable leiiilou e'lne'iits, at Oicliome'uos 

In Asia Minor also the* siluat loii wms not 
as tavoiirable toi Mithnidate^ as at lirst 
Rhodes had reluse'd submission to the* 
king, and Lycia did hkewase 'I'he* sw'ge 
ol l<hod('s, like' that ot Pataia 111 Lycia, 
liad liee'ii a waste* ol tune, loi 
on both occasions Mithi .id.ites 
had Ix'c'ii tout'd to withdiaw 
without ('ft('( ting an\ it'sult. 
Again, the cuu'l and t\’i.iuni( .d goveiii- 
me'iit ol the' libeT.itoi be'gaii soon 
to pi()\e mtoleiabk'. At ICplu'sns, 
Fialle's, and otlu'r jilaccs the king’s 
gove'rnors we'ie* murdered or e'XjX'lk'd, 
and the towns j)ut into a sl.de* ol detenev 
Luculhis, vSulla’s general, had assc'inble'd a 
tlemt m Syria and Fgypt, wath which he 
took Cos, (hudos, Chios, and otht*r towns 
trom Mithradate's. Piessed on every side, 
the king resolved to enter into nc'gotiations 
foi jieace watli Sulla. By the te*rms ot 
jieace Mithradates'Vas obligee 1 to evae'uate 
the Roman jirovmce, give up his conejuests 
in Bithynia, Pajflilagoiua, and C'apjiadocia, 
and to restrict lumselt to his Pontic terri- 
tory ; he was also to sui renclci 70 warshqis 
and pay 2,000 talents as wnr indemnity. 

Thus ended the First Mithradatic 
War, and the Province of Asia w^as 
once more Roman. Sulla reorganised it. 
Rhodes was rew'arded tor its heroic resist- 
ance by a gift of Caiinia and other districts 
on the Carian coast ; the towais wdiich had 
remained loyal were* declared fiee ; while 
those that had revolted were jiunished 
and a heavy fine was imjiosed upon them. 
This penalty weighed heavily ujion the 
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The Work 
of a Wise 
Financier 


towns ; and since it had to be met by 
loans, it materially retarded their pros- 
perity, already seriously impaired. Ten 
years afterwards we see Lucullus endea- 
vouring by wise measures to discharge the 
debts of many of the towns, and vigor- 
ously combat mg the jiernicious system 
by which unpaid interest was regarded 
as bearing interest m turn. He 
reduced the rate of interest, 
wiped out the interest which 
had run up above the amount 
ol the original cajiital, and approjniatcd 
the lourth jiart ol the income of the 
debtor toi the satisfaction ol the creditor. 

The Second Mithradatic War, trom 83 
to 81 n.c., was m reality nothing more than 
a marauding expedition of Muueiia, the 
governoi ol Asia, into the Pontu territoi y. 

Tovvaids the end of the year 74 n c. 
Nicomi'des 111 ol Bithynia died and 
becpiea tiled his kingdom to the Romans. 
That gave Mithradates a welcome oppor- 
tunity to invade Bithynia 111 the sjirmg of 
y ] , and to bring the whole land under 

his rule. Lucullus and Cotta were im- 
mediately sent from Komt* to Bithynia, 
and the 'Fiiird Mithradatic War began. 
Cotta, to whom tlie supieme command of 
the fleet had been given, was to defend 
Ibthynia. He wit lull ew to Chalcedon, 
w'liilc* Lucullus advanced from Cilicia and 
Asia with the legions which had been 
collec'ted theu' Cotta offered battle under 
the walls of (dialcedoii, and w’as defeated ; 
at the same time Mithiadates’ fleet foi ced 
an entrance into the harboui and captured 
sixty Koinan w'ai ships. After this success 
Mithradates began the siege of the rich, 
fiee town of Cy/icus, which w^as loyal to 
the Romans and defended itself bravely. 
Jaicullus advanced to its relief. Mithra- 
dates, taken on two sides, and no longer 
btsieger, but besieged, with his mighty 
aimy cnjipled by hunger and disease, was 
compelled at last to abandon his attempt 
and to fall back hastily on Pontus, saving 
The Last could. Even his fleet 

War of degrees driven out of 

. . the Aegean Sea. Lucullus, on 
his ]mrt,now marched through 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia into the king’s 
teiritory, defeated him at Cabeira, and 
compelled him to fly to his son-in-law, 
Tigranes, King of Armenia. After the 
conquest of the towns of Amisus and 
Sinope, Lucullus advanced into Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes at Tigranocerta in 
6c) B.C., and after a second victory at 


Artaxata, was making prcfiarations to 
subdue all Armenia, when his soldiers 
mutinied and forced fheir general to 
retreat. As even the enormous booty 
captured on this retreat did not alter the 
soldurs’ i)ur])ose, Lucullus was forced to 
abandon Armcmia. 

Meantime. Mithradates had c^scaped and 
collected a new army, vvith which he 
advanced to reconquer his kingdom. The 
hostility of the eqiiestiian class in Rome 
to I.ucullus was so strong that 1 h‘ was 
rec'alled, and Pom]>ey was (‘utrustc'd 
with the conduct of tlu' MithiadalH 
War m his jrlace. 

Pomjrey had just ended the War with 
the Pirates. After the Seleucul and 
Egyptian fleet had lc>st the mastcuv ol 
the .P^gc*an Sea, jinacy became laiujiant 
Pom]>ey dc'serves the credit ol having 
at last energetically checkc'd this plague. 
Cover ed wnth glory in this war against the 
1)11 ates, he ap]H'art‘d the most cornjretent 
general to mid the Mithiadatic War. He* 
therefore star ted in the yeai f)() H c. lor the 
new^ thesitn* of war, and so completely 
crushed Mithradates at Dastc^ia, winch lu‘ 
p himsell afteiw'aids named Xico- 

City ol Vhctoiy, that the 
Rome ^ Pontus could sa\(‘ hiin- 

sell only by jiiecijatate flight 
through ('olchis to the P>osphorus In 
the midst ol mighty prepai<Llions and 
great plans — he intended to k'ad against 
Italy a large aimy ot Scythians. 1 linicians, 
and Celts, and to attack Rome itself — h(‘ 
w^as betrayed by his son Phainaces and the 
army, and died by his own hand, 'riiiis 
Pontus, the kingdom ot Mithiadates, tell 
to Rome ; Bosporus w'as lell to his son 
and betrayer, Pharnaces Pom})ey organ- 
ised Pontus as a province, feunded eleven 
t(3wnships m it, and united it wntli 
Bithynia under one jurisdiction. Rome 
was now mistress of all Asia Minor, 
exce])t ( apj)adocia, Galatia, and Lycia. 
By 25 B.c. (lalatia too w'as a j)rovincc‘. 
Cappadocia was absorbed attm the death 
of its last king, and Lyna m the middle 
of the first century .y.D. 

Asia Minor had no separate history in 
the time of the Roman emperors, just as 
later under Byzantine and at pTesent undm* 
Turkish rule. It has been ajiartof w'oiid- 
cmpires, and only as such has it had a 
share in the events of world-history. Tlu‘ 
age when its independent states. played a 
part in the history of the world passed 
away wuth the early years of the empire. 
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pROM Asia Minor, after the death of 
^ AleKander, we turn to follow the 
fortunes of another j)ortion of his empire 
the eastern countrit's extetiflin^ l;etween 
Asia Minor and Kfjvpt Irorn the Td/cenician 
roast to the Jaxartes and Irom the slopes 
of the Taurus to lhf‘ Indus. The death 
of the /"^re.il kin^; l)rouf^hl no f^reat 
immediate^ (hanf^a*s to these districts; 
Ha])vlon lema ned the (a[)ital of the 
einpir(\ and tlw* pi o\ iiici's (ontiniKsl, tor 
th(‘ most piirl, undi'r tlnur previous 
goviTiiors (‘xct'jitin/^ Media. At the ])ar- 
tition ot satrapu's at Habylon, Media 
f(*ll to Peilhon, son oi frateiiis, while its 
tormer j)ossessor, the Persian, Atropates. 
was restricted to the north-western part 
of Media, tlu‘ jiiovinre later calk'd Atro- 
jiatene ait(‘r him S\ria was given to 
Laomt'don ol Myti'kau* 

A gre.it (h.ingi' in tlu‘ aflaiis of tlu' Fhist 
took place at the death of PtTdiccas in 
J21 11. c. I J.'ibvlon ce.is('d to be th(*(apit<il 
„ , Tile new partition of satrapic's 

* , .it 1 ripar.idisus, arranged by 

Governor of . i ‘ 

^ . , till' new legent, Antipater, 

Babylon the E.ist much more 

th.in the loimer ]).irtiti()n. l.aomedon, 
iiifleed, ret. lined Syri.i ; Peiicestas, Persia, 
and Pi'ithoii, Media , but Part hia received 
a new governor iii Idiilij), as did Haclria 
and Sogdiana in St.isanor, Mesopotamia in 
Am])himachus, Susiana in Antigeni's, and. 
what IS most iiniiortaiit lor the ensuing 
period, Habylon in Seleucus 

Selciiciis w.is born about h r. A 

mi'niber of the Macedonian nobility, he, 
like all his companions, entered early into 
the army and followed Alexander into Asia 
He owed it not merely to his birth, but also 
to his courage and capabilities, that he 
belonged to the more intimate circle around 
the king- We are told, as an instance ol his 
great strength and his courage, that one day 
m the jiresence of Alexander he brought a 
raging bull to the ground. He distin- 
guished himself m the Indian campaign 
and in the battle against Porus. After 
Alexander’s death he assumed the com- 
mand of the household cayalry m place 


of Perdicc.is, who b(*came legent of the 
empire ; Alexander had attaidii'd ])e('iili.ii 
distinction to this jHist, and the holder 
of it, who was then called ( hiii.iii h. tilled, 
according to Persian preci'dent, at the 
same time oni' of tlu' highest pi. ices at 
( ourt In this oflice he made the I'am- 
paigns ol PerdiiTas ag.iinst the in>iil)oidi- 

TK p- krst .ig.iJiist 

c ise ] against 

« , Ptolemy ol Egypt. Wdien tin* 

Egyptian caniji.iign t.nk*d, hi' 
was among those gi'iierals who .ibandonc'd 
their (ommand(*r: and it is to liim .irul 
Antigeni's ol Susiana that the niuidi'r 
of the K'gent is ascnlied Hi* v\as a])- 
poinled goveinoi ot the j)i(i\ince ol 
Babylonia, giving uj) the (diiliauhv anfl 
the command ot the househo’d (.ic.ilry 
It thert'lore bei'ame his tii^t i oneei n 
immediately to create ai. armv lor him- 
self Ale.xandt'r’s piiniapii' that no s.itraj) 
should keej) an army li.ul been disri'g.irdi'd 
directly alter his death Si'leui iis was 
very soon drawn into the whirlpool of 
(‘vents Eiiiiu'nes, who h.id suk'd wath 
IVrdu'cas, had bix'n di'i lin'd an eiiemv' to 
the (‘lujiire at Tnpai.idisus . Antigoiuis 
had bc'cn a])pointt‘d stralt'gus, or i.iptam- 
general, and entrusti'd with the londiK 1 ot 
the war against EunieiK's This war took 
a IK w turn wlu'n Euiiieiies, alter the death 
ol Anti}>ater, had been .ippointed stratt'gus 
in Asia by tlu* ivgent, Polyiieiihon, and 
by^ Olympias, mothei of .Mexandet, and 
had been amjdy jirovaded with liinds 
The tlu'atre ol wxar w.is >hilted to the 
east, wh(‘re he at once found support from 
, the governors ol the eastern 
exan cr s These were still wath 

mpire their troops in Media, where 
Breaks up expcdled Pelthon 

who had killed Philij), satia]) of P.irthia, 
had placed his owm brother in his j)lace, 
and had thus roused the suspicions of 
other satraps. 

But Seleucus neither took part in the 
combination against Peithon nor did he 
then join the side ot Eumenes. He ex- 
pressly declared that he could not make 
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common cause with the enemy of the 
empire' On the contrary, he joined Anti- 
"onus, who caint' to the East in order there 
to i)rosecut(“ the war against Eumcnes. 
Fortune, inde'cd, seemed to smile on 
Selcucus at first. He received the jirovincc 
of Susiana, the former governor of which, 
Antigenes, fought on the enemy’s side ; 

but fortune prove(l fickle, 
c cucus \Ylieii Antigonus had put to 
, . d('ath Eumenes, betrayed by 

^ his own troops, and handed 

over to his enemy, he behaved as an abso- 
lute desjiot and arbitrarily ajipomted and 
deposed governors. When he was in 
P)abylon iie recpiired from Seleucus, from 
whom he had alieady taken away Susiana, 
an a( count of his administration : Si'leucus 
relust'd, and, feeling himself no long('i safe, 
fled from E>abylon to Egypt and the 
( ourt of Plolemv. 

The great ])ower of Antigonus, as well as 
his despotic In'liaviour. led to an alliance 
ol Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
to the consummation of wdiich Si'leucus 
contrilnili'd his share Wars then ensui'd, 
which (ontimu'd almost without cessation 
from ;i5 to joi Here we are concerned 
only with tile struggle for Syria and 
Pho'iiici.i with which tlu* first war began. 
Ptolemy had occupied these countru's , 
Antigonus diovi' him out, <ind wdien he 
himself went back over the Taurus, in 
onU'r to lie lU'ar the scene of war m Asia 
Minor, he left bi'hind his son Demetiius 
there. The decisive defeat of the latti'r 
at (laza .md the reionijuest ol Syria by 
Ptolemy allow’ed Seleucus to return to 
Ihibylon m 312 H.( . Selcucus had under- 
takt'U the march wath only 800 infantry 
and 200 cavalry ; but the jiojnilation, 
wdiose lo\’e he had known how to wan 
previously, w'eh omed him back. As most 
of the garrisons, too, went over to him, he 
was able wathout great trouble to re-enter 
on the ])ossession of his province. When 
Seleucus, together with Lysimachus of 
Thrace, appeared m Asia Minor 


Founding 


foi the last decisive passage of 


„ . aims with his old opponent, 

mpirc Antigonus, he had extended 
his power far ovei the borders of 
Babylonia, and created for himself an 
empire wTich w’ent from the Euphrates 
eastward to the Jaxartes and comprised 
all the so-called upper satrapies. It 
would be interesting to be able to 
follow the distinct steps of this expansion 
of his power, but our sources fail here. 
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We hear only that Seleucus unexpectedly 
by night attacked Nicanor, who had 
been ])laccd in command by Antigonus 
in Media and the upper satrapies, and 
had advanced upon the news of Seleucus' 
return to Babylon. In this night attack 
many distinguished leaders fell, among 
them the satrap of Persia , and the greater 
])art of the troops went over to Si'leucus. 
Nicanor was forced to fly. Susiana, 
Media, and Persia fell to vSeleiicus, w^ho 
thus wxm a powerful position. The feeling 
of the iipjx'r satiapies was not favouiable 
to Antigonus, which w'as to Seleucus’ 
advantage. 'I'he governors of those jiaits 
either voluntarily submitted or, as 111 
Bactria, were forced into submission. 
Similaily he tried to make the M.ici'donian 
])ower once more felt in India, whi'ie it 
had bi'cn destioved since the establish- 
ment of a strong native emjiiie by 
Chandragupta Seli'ucus crossed the 
Indus to fight him, but concluded 
a ])eace on favouiable terms foi the 
Indian prince. In retiiin for a tiibute 
of 500 ele])hants he confirmed ('handi'a- 
gu])ta 111 his former dominions, and 
a subsi'ipient alh.mce by 
*** '* ® marriage est.iblished jicimanent 
IndTa haendly I'clations betw^'en the 
tw^o empires. Seleucus had thu^ 
m a lew years founded an empiri* and 
grown sti-ong I'liough to interfere in the 
West Like his neighbour, he assunii'd 
the royal diadem in jot) n ( 'I'lie ailvance 
of Demetrius Polior cetes m Hellas, and Ills 
pressui'e on Cassaudi'r, induced the latter 
immediately to turn to Antigonus, m order 
to make his peace wnth him. Antigonus 
demanded complete submission, anil thus 
unequivocally asserted his claims to the 
overlordshij). Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Seleucus, to whom Cassander commu- 
nicated this ait^wer, saw'^ the common 
danger— all four kings concluded a new' 
treaty of alliance and began the war 
against Antigonus. But imly Lysimachus 
and Seleucus took active jiait in it. When 
the former marched across the Hellespont 
to Asia Minor, Seleucus went to join him 
with his army in Phrygia, and in con- 
junction with Lysimachus offered Anti- 
gonus battle at Ipsus m 301 b.c., where 
Antigonus was defeated and slain. 

The allies divided the spoils. The 
chief share m it, as was fair, fell to 
the two actual conquerors. Lysimachus 
received north-western Asia Minor — 
Caria, Lydia, Ionia and Hellespontine 
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Phry^^ua ; Selouciis had Greater Phrygia 
and Syria. Ptolemy, who as a member 
of the allianee against Antigonus liad 
invaded Syria, but liad again t‘vaciiated 
the land on the falst^ news ot a victory 
and turther advance ol Antigomis, was 
forced to waive his claim on vSyria, lor 
the j)oss(^ssion of which he had long 
striven. The expedition of Demetrius 

Poliorcetc's — who had lost Macedonia — 
into Asia in -i8b n.c was without note- 
worthy mlluenee on th(' aflairs of Asia 
Minor, lor lu* soon lell into the jiowei of 
Si'leiiciis and died a })nsoner in 2^2 n n. 
But once again Sehaicus had to take the* 
field. Lysimachiis had r.iiised his son and 
succ(‘ssor, Agatliodes, to be kilknl on 
the malicious ai'cusation of liis wile, 

Aisinoe, and hei brotluT, Ptolemy 
('ei auiios, who had fled Iroin Egypt to 
MaiH'donia bec.uise his vonngt'r broth(‘r 
had b('(‘n appoiiit(‘d siicci'ssor Lysandra, 
widow ol Ai^atlioi l(‘s, fled with her childnai 
to S('leucus in Syria. I'hitlu'i also lesoited 
('eiaimos \\h() no loiigei lelt hmiselt 
secuie in M.K'edonia. and <in()ther son 
of lAsnnaclius, hv ii.mie AK'xander. 

. Seleiicus receiv(‘d them all with 

. . ineiidh hosj)italit\ Ileiite a 

Asia Minor 11'. 

Gained blok(‘ out ill 2 <Sl H.C. 

between l.ysimachus and 
Seleiiciis Lysimachiis wms killed in 
battle, and SeleiK ns entered on his inherit- 
ance in Asia Minor and Euro])e. 

Seleiicus a})])ointed his son Antiochus, 
w'hc) had lor a huig lime administered the 
iij)pei satia])ies, i(’g(‘nt of Asia, desiring 
hmisell to leside in Macedonia, in order 
to end his days in the land ot his birth ; 
wdiile IK* intended Thrace for the children 
ol the mm deled Agathoi les. He had 
already landed in Euiojie when, in 281 
B.C.. he fell beneath the dagger of 
Ceiaiinos, the very man who had 
shortly belore fil'd to him, beseeching 
help The murderer made himself master 
of Macedonia and Tin ace. 

In a long lite Seleiicus had, indeed, 
leaint the uncertainty of all things, but 
tow^aids the emd had enjoyed permant'nt 
pros])t'rity and had attained greatness. 
Shortly betore he died the greater part ol 
Alexander’s empire was in his hands. 
But he was not merely a fortunate con- 
queror, who forced large tracts of land 
to his owm rule, and might with justice 
style himself Nicator, or Conqueror, but 
he re.sembled Alexander the Great in 
having done all that lay in his power to 


dis.seminate Hellenic culture, while he 
promoted trade and traffic in his own 
dominions and opened new sources of 
j)ros[)erity. He continued on a magniticent 
scale the policy ol colonisation begun 
by Alexander. The founding of seventy- 
hve towms is ascribed to him, including 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which, lajudly 
flourishing, contained soon after 


Founder of 
Seventy- 
five Towns 


till' Chnstian eia f)()o,ooo m- 
habitanls , Antioch on the 


Oronti's, wdnch tlounslK'd even 
in latei antiquity, Seleucia Pii'ria, thi' 
jiort of Antioch ; Sc'leiicia on the C'.aly- 
cadniis in Cilicia , Laodici'a m the 
Ivcbanon, .ind Apanu'a on llu* Oionti's 
In tlu' east also numerous tow'iis were 
founded on tht' (heek model, wath a 
si'iiate and a jxipiilar assianbly, and 
thesi' soon becanu* centres ot culture and 
grow 1 ng }U( )spt ' n t y . 

Wlu'u Si'leiicus L, NTcator, died, the 
empire ('stablished by him had attaiiU'd 
Its greatest expansion The powvr of the 
S(‘l(‘uci(ke — thi' naiiK' usually given m 
honour of its cieator and foundi'i to tlu* 
dynasty which, ihiough Sc'leiuus, lie- 
c.ime lords of tlu si* dominions — stretihed 
then from the P)Os])hc)ru> and the western 
coast of Asia Minor to the Indus and from 
Syria to the Jaxartis and the Paimi Those 
wdio wash to designate the empire ot Si'h'u- 
(us no longer by the n'lgmng dynasty, 
but by a geogr.iphical teim, an* aci iistomed 
to call It, 111 accord, mc(' with tin* true 
jiosition and the re«d tuknim ol the jxiw’er 
ol its ruleis, the Svnan emjiiK' , this dt'- 
signation is, indeed, less ajqiropriati' tor 
the jK'nod of Seleiicus and his immediati* 
successors than lor the later Seh'ucuke. 

But this em])iie w'as meiely a con- 
glomeration ol count lies, inhahited by the 
most heterogeneous nations. In this lay 
its w’eakness Si'lencus at hrst n'sidcd in 
Babylon, at about the centre ot his einjure. 
He afteiwvards removed his u'sidenee to 
Antioch on the Oronti's -that is to say, 
almost to the w'l'stcrn border. 
This shifting ol the centre ot 
Jl**" . . gravity ot the emjure tiom its 
^*** * central point to the circum- 
ference was clearly due to the tact that 
Seleucus had eiitrusti'd his son Antiochus, 
w'lth the administration ol the ujiper 
satrapies ; but Antioch remained the 
capital even alter his death. The choice 
ot the royal residence was a very imjiortant 
matter for the empire, which, badly defined 
and devoid of natural coherence in all 
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Antioch 
the 
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res|H‘ct.s, as it was, tound its ideal unity 
only in the person of its monarch. 
Altliough the Seleucidic obviously did not 
renounce any claim on the eastern satrapies 
by this arrangement, th(‘s(‘ became, m tact, 
tar removed trom the lieait of the empire 
and withdiew more and more from the 
influence of the central authority. The 
tirst successoi of Seleucus was 
his son, Antiochus, surnamed 


The Love 
of 

Antiochus 


Sotei, who (‘V('n in his lather’s 
lifetime had admmist(‘red as 
('o-regent the countries lying east ol 
the luiphrates He had taken to wife 
Sti atonic e, daughter of Demetrius Fohor- 
cc‘t(‘s. Slratoiiice was origin. ill v mairied 
to his tatlu‘1, but had lu'cn \oluntarilv 
‘'Uri eiideriMl 1)V the* lattc'i to the* son, who 
was wasting .iwa\ with love toi her. an 
orcuiu'nce which soon bei ame a fertile* 
subj(‘cl (oi the (ireek writers ol lomances 
He followc'cl Ins fathei’s example, and 
nominated Ills two sons as regents 
hist tin* ('Idei , S('l(*u('Us, and after his 
ic.iirder, the youngi*i , Antiochus. 

Till* histoi V of the next two geneiatioiis, 
which aie taken up by the reigns of Antio- 
( hiis I, Soter (j8i 2()i), Antiochus 11 ., 
Theos (2t)i 24!)), .ind S(*l(*ucus IT, Calhni- 
( ns {24f)-2jf)), IS m.irked bv the relations 
ol S\iia to Kg\j)t and by the wars whii h 
the Seleui id.e had to wage with tin* 
neighboui states 'I'lie jiosition of .Svaia 
as ivgaids the states ol Asia Minor was 
not Ic'ss important In addition, there was 
the defection ol the coiintiies on the Oxus 
and jaxaites; lor now began thi* subiuga- 
tion ol the Parthian ])i*ovmce by the 
neighboui ing inhabitants ol the steppes 
and till* lormation ol thi* new Parthian 
(*m])ire 

('omplKations with Egypt began directly 
.liter the death of .Seleucus, The first 

(juestion at issue was that of the jiossession 
of Phiemcia and ( cele-Syiia, counti'ies 
to which Ptolemy Soter lard claim on 

the ground that he had conquered them 
m 51S B.c , had lost them 
through Antigonus, but had 

p , . demanded them once more on 

o emies occasion of the last alliance 

of the kings against Antigonus as a prize 
of victory lor his share in the war. Since, 
however, the battle at Ipsus had been 
fought without Ptolemy’s assistance, Syria 
had been awarded to Seleucus in the 
distribution. For this reason Ptolemy’s 
son and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
soon after the death of Seleucus, began the 


First Syrian War*. VVe know little of its 
course. Philadelphus conquered Ccele- 
Syria, the southern part of Syria, and 
by means of his fleet brought straps of 
the coast ol Asia Minor under his rule, 
so that Egypt firmly established hersell 
on the coasts of Cilicia, Pamjfliylia, 
Lycia, Caria, and Ionia. 

Hut besides the Ptolemies, other foes 
to the Seleucidie had arisen in Asia 
Minor. In the north-w(*stern cornel 
lay Bithynia, which had been able 
under native juinces to preserve its inde- 
pendence throughout the whole ol their 
jieriod. Even the attempt made by 
Antiochus, immediately alter his accession, 
to subdue Bithynia had failed To the 
south-west ol it, in the x.illey ol tin* 
Caiciis, Dy Peig.'imus, a stiong fortress, 
the commander of which, Philebenis, 
revolted from his new masters, the .Si'leu- 
cidtc, alter Lysimai Inis’. d(‘ath, and. being 
aiiiplv jirovided with funds was .able 
to lay skilfully the found.itious ol ,ni 
important dominion In .iddition, the 
(ialatians had come into Asi.i Minor as 
a new power fhey had been invited in 
* . 277 H.c'. by Nicornedes of P>ith\- 

oming come ovei Iroin Thrace, 

and had remained lu*ie. They 


of the 
GftuU 


oicupied the country on the 
uiipei Sangarius and middle Halv's. and as 
far as political influenci* went, gr(*ath 
I'ontribiiled to the disintegration ol Asia 
Minor. Against them also Antioi hiis had 
to fight to protc*ct his terntoiy. It is 
r-ecorded that he defeated the (ialatians. 
This victoi'y hel])ed to confine them to 
the district called, after them, (ialatia, 
but it did not cflect their subjugation. 
Antiochus was still more unlucky m the 
war against Eumenes of IVrgamus, in 
which he was defeated at Sardis. Soon 
afterwards he died, in 2f)i h c . 

His son and ^uccc*ssor. Antiochus II. 
surnamed Theos, who reigned trom 2(>i 
to 24(1 B.c ., was not in a position to alter 
the state of affairs in Asia Minoi and to 
win back the districts torn from his 
kingdom. With Egypt he waged the 
Second Syrian War. We know nothing 
more of it than that its objects, the 
recovery of Coelc-Syria and the driving 
out of the Egyptians from the coast of 
Asia Minor, were not realised. The status 
quo was recognised in the subsequent 
peace ; and to seal and confirm it, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave his daughter Berenice 
to Antiochus in marriage. Antiochus* 
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liisl wife, LaocliLC, who was disgraced and 
divorced for the sake of the Egyjitian 
princess, in revenge poisoned her husband 
and instigated hvr eldest son, the new 
king, Selcucus II., suriiarned Callinicus, 
to the murder of liis sti'pmotlier. To 
avenge this crime, Ptolemy EucTgetes, 
who in 246 B.c. had followed Philadeljihus 
on the Egyj)tian throne, beg.in the Third 
Syrian War. While Euergetes maiched 
to Syria at the head of his troops his deet 
sailed Irom Cyprus to Cilicia, where many 
Seleucid officials, as well as many (hlician 
towns, voluntarily lomed the Egyj)tians ; 
the officials devot(‘d <0 their old lord, had 


Only Seleucia arid the Cilician coast re- 
maine 1 in the Egy])tian power. 

The reign ot Seleucus II. was (‘xtremely 
stormy and disturbed ; and its recoids 
lack (oheT(‘nc{‘. His brother Antioc hus, 
surnamed Hierax, disputed with him 
the dominion ova‘r Asia Minor and lose 
against him, relying on the ind(‘pendent 
state's of the Bilhynians, ( .i])pado( laiis, 
and (ialatians. But in tlu' war ol the 
two brothers against e.u h othei and in 
that with Attains, Puna' ol Peigaiinis, 
who concpiered and loutt'd Hu'rax. the 
(ountiy as far as the Taurus was lost to 
the Sel(‘U( nke. Hic'iax was murd(*red 111 
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Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Pohoicetes, was married to Seleucus I , who voluntarily surrendered her to 
his son Aiitiochus because the latter was wasting away with love for her Fiom the picture by De Laiiesse 


to fly, and the towns who l.ivoured him 
were besu'ged. The fleet then sailed tor 
North Syria. Seleucia, the important 
coast town, and later Antioch, tlu* 
capital, which lies a short dist.ince trom 
it, were occupied. Eucrgetes hinisell 
crossed the Euphrates with an army, 
made himsell master ot the upper satra- 
pies, and brought back the treasures and 
relics which the Persians had in earlier 
times carried off trom the Egyptians. 
In spite of such astounding ‘successes, the 
Egyptian king suddenly concluded peace, 
because, it was said, uproar and revolt iii 
his own country summoned him back. 

T 


his flight by robbeis about 227 K c. 
Even 111 the east the dominion ol tin' 
Scleiicida* tared badly. In the time ot 
Antiochus Theos the Bactiian goviMiior, 
Diodotiis, had levolted. He prockiinied 
himself king of Hactna, and was recog- 
nised m Sogdiana and Margiana 111 250 n ( 
About the same time the brothers Arsaces 
and Tiridates, chiefs ot the nomadic tribt' 
ol the Parm, whose pasturing-grounds 
were on Badrian territory, had moved 
lurther west and had occupied the 
Seleucid territory of Astabene. Arsaces 
was immediately proclaimed king there 
Tlu'iice they invaded Parthia, and, alter 
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defeating the governor, made themselves 
masters of the country. The attem])t oi 
Seleucus C'alhniciis to expel Arsaces failed, 
and the Pent hum empire of the A.rsacidae 
became established moie firmly ; it dis- 
apjieaied only m 22b a d , after a duration 
of 480 years. When Callinu us died, in 
22b B.C., the Seleucid empire comprised 
only Nortlieni Syria, without 
Reduced nn|>ortaiit seaport Seleucia 
. Plena: Cilicia, with the excep- 
<»p»re coast; and the land 

eastward from the Euphrates as tar as 
Media, Susiana, and Peisia Asia Minor 
this side ot the Taurus and all th(‘ land east 
of Media w'as m the hands ol the emany 
Ca'le-Syria and Phaaiieia, for which battles 
had so ojten been lought, belonged now, 
as formerly, to the Egyjiti.ins. 

Seleucus ITT., surnamed Soter, eldest 
son of Callimciis, reigned only a shoit 
time — 22()-22 ] B.c. He was assassinated 
w'hilc on a campaign over the 'I'aurus 
against Attains ol Pergamus. He w'as 
lollowvd by his brothei, Antiochiis 111 . 
(223-187 n ('.), aged lwentv% to whom the 
surname Megas, or the (ireat, has been 
giv'eii. At first he was .1 pliant tool in 
the hand ol his first Minister, Hermeias, 
an intriguing C.irian 'I'lie settlement ol 
affairs in Asia Elinor, where, alter 
227, Attains had extended his territory 
up to the Taurus, and th(‘ war with 
Pergamus, were entrusted by him to 
his cousin, Achaais. He himsell jdanned 
a war ag.iinst Egypt, m ordtT to bring 
once lor all undin* his pow’ei the long- 
dis})uted Ccele-Syria. And in this plan 
he still held fiirnly to the counsel of 
Hermeias, wdien, m 222 h c., ih‘W's w'as 
brought him of th(‘ levolt ot the Median 
satrap Molon, and his hi other Alexander, 
who governed Persia. Antiochus did not 
himself manh until Molon h<id coiKpiered 
several of his generals, plac ed the diadem 
on his head and, staiting Irom Ajiollo- 
niatis after the (a])ture of Seleucia on the 
^ Tigris, had actually taken 

A k Babylonia. In 220 B.c Anlio- 
Antiochus , 1 i 1 3 

the GrcM crossed t he 1 igiis and 

pushed into Apolloniatis, in 
order to cut off his enemy's retreat into 
Media. A battle was fought, Molon was 
defeated, and died by his own hand. As a 
warning example his corpse was eiucified 
and displayed on the highest point of the 
Zagi'os Mountains, over which the road from 
the West into Media led. Antiochus settled 
affairs with leniency and moderation. 
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Seleucia alone was sevTrely punished. 
He then invaded Atropateiie. Here the 
prmee, Artabazanes, who had taken 
Molon's side, w^as terrified by the sudden 
invasion and made a treaty lavourable 
to Antiochus. Hermeias, the ])()werful 
Mmistei, wais aflerwaids murdered. 

Antiochus on his return to Syria be- 
gan extensive ])repara1ions for the E-gy]>“ 
tiaii war. The campaign of the \ear 
2TC) B.c. opened lavoinahly. Seleucia 
Plena, the ])ort ol Antioeli, which had 
been Egyptian since thc‘ time of Ptolemy 
Euergc‘tc‘s, wms taken. The ligyptian 
governor of ('cele-Syna, Theodotiis, an 
.EToliaii, went over to Antiochus and 
delivered up the s(‘a})orts of PtoJcmiais and 
T\re. Other towais also surreiidc^red to 
him. But wfiiat was universally e\])(‘elc‘d 
did not happen. Instead of attacking 
Egypt, w^hu h was ill-piej)aie(l foi w'ai , 
the" king marchc'cl back Irom th(‘ Phee- 
iiH Kill co.ist to Sc'leiieia. Now' beg. in 
iu*gotiatioiis l)y Plokiuv’s MiuisIcms, 
Agat holes and Sosibus, while they were 
busily arming : and in the* winli'i of 2ic)- 
218 li.c. the ('OIK hisjon c)f a foul months’ 
A Truce actually obt.nned. 

* In the summer ol 218 Antiochus 
was .again m ( crlc‘-Syri.i and 
(Irteatecl the Egypti.ins . but 
when Ptolc'iny m 217 B.c ., aitca* mighty 
])ic‘p.iiations, took the fielcl m person, 
Antiochus W'as IkmIcmi at Ra])hia on the 
borders of Syn.i aiid Egypt and was 
forced to rcfiincpiish the' c c)uc|uc‘re(l ihs- 
tnc'ls Ptolemy made no turthc'r use ot 
his victory. 

Meantime, in Asia Minor, Ac lueiis h.id 
revolted from Antiochus ancl had becai 
jiroclaimcd king. Antioc bus look up the 
war, and in 2if) maiched over the Taurus, 
lorcecl the enemy liack to S.iiclis, and 
alter a siege ot two years took the* tow'ii 
by a stratagem. Achieus w\as clc-liv'ered 
into the hands of Antiochus, who caustxl 
him to be executed. 

There now fefilowed a scenes of success- 
ful operations. In 20 () b.c. Antiochus 
undertook a campaign ot several years’ 
duration 111 the East. He first invaded 
the territc^ry of the Parlhians, where the 
Aisacid dynasty was compelled to recog- 
nise the supremacy of Syiia. He then 
marched to Bactira. Euthydemus en- 
countered him on the Aieios, but had to 
retreat after a gallant fight. Bactria, 
the capital, was besieged; and Euthy- 
dernus, reduced to great straits, threatened 




THE RULERS OF THE EMPIRE OF THE SELEUCIDA' FROM •.nr, to <>4 i! r 
The dynasty and empire of tlie Soleucidje was fouiuled by Selcucus I about jj ( Under ^ 

the rule of his three successors, Antiochus I and 11 and Seleucus II , who wafjed the three Syrian Wars, 
the realm fared badly Seleucus III reigned for three stormy years, but his brother, Antiochus III., 
the Great, restored the empire to its original importance. Both he and his son, Antiocnus IV , however, 
had to submit to Rome Alexander Balas, an upstart king encouraged by Rome, was driven out by 
N Demetrius II, and he, in turn, by Diodotus Tryphon. Antiochus VIII and IX and the latter s son all J 
^ married, in turn, Cleopatra Selene Tigranes, king of Armenia, conquered Syria before 

the final supiemacy of Rome The portraits are from coins m the British Museum. 


to vdW the nomads into the country ainl 
to give up the (heek civilisation to their 
mercy. The Seleiicid, whose liouse had dis- 
senunated Oreek cultuie everywhere, did 
not refuse to listen to such arguments. 
Th(* ])drties tlani conchuh^d an olfensive 
and delensive alliance in 2 oh B.c. Antio- 
chus now went over the Hindu-Kiish 
into thi‘ valley of Kabul and rent*wed 
with the Indian king, Subhagasena, the 
inendshiji which Seleucus Nicator had 
formed with Chandragupta. Subhagasena 
also gave him elephants and turnished 
his army with provisions. He began 
his return through Arachosia and Dran- 
giana and wintered in Carmania, oi Ker- 
man. From there he made a digression 
towards the opposite Arabian coast to 
the rich trading nation of the Gerrhiei. 


Thence the king leturned to Scleucia. 
This cam])aign bi ought the Seleucid name 
once more into honoui m the Hast, and 
won for the king among his contemjioraries 
th(‘ surname of “the Great. “ 

In the meanwhile, the young Ptolemy 
Epiphanes had come to the throne lii 
Fg>pt in 205 B.c. The kings Antiochus 
of S^Tia and Philip V. of Macedonia con- 
cluded therefore a treaty, withtlic avowed 
object of seizing the Egyptian jrossessions 
and of dividing them among themselves. 
Philip crossed into Asia ]\linor, but was 
there entangled in a war with Pergainus, 
Rhodes, and lastly with Rome herself. 
Antiochus sought to realise his former 
intentions against Coele- Syria and Pho?- 
nicia. The diplomatic interference of 
Rome in favour ot her ward, Epiphanes, 
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fm 9 nof to chock /he kjn^» in his 

project, succe^s/i]//y be^uii, of sub- 
jugatmg Ccele-Syna, which was com- 
pleted by the defeat of the Egyptians 
under the /lUolian mercenary, Scojias, 
on Mount Paneum, near the sources of 
the Jordan, m i()8 n.c. Coele-Syna and 
Phoenicia thus became once more Syi'ian. 

. As Anliochus wished to have 
W^th**** a free hand for Asia Minor and 
_ * Europe, he concluded ]>eace with 
Kgy})t and sealed it by lh(‘ 
betrothal of his daughter Cleopatra to 
Ptolemy Ei)ijdianes. 

In i()h n,c. Antiochiis crosst*d over to 
Eiiroi)e, occnjaed the Chersonese, rebuilt 
Lysimacheia, made tins town his arsenal, 
and set about the conquest ot Tin ace, as if 
all belong(‘d to him which his great ancestor, 
Nicator, would have ruled il he had not 
been suddenly murdered. Tlu* strained 
relations with Rome were intensified wluni 
Antiochus hospitably leceived Hanmb.d, 
Rome’s greatest foe. After di|)lomati( 
negotiations, war with Rome finally broke 
out, when Antiochus, at the instigation 
of th(" .^{tohans, crossed to (ireece in 
1 L )2 B.('. and began to subdue Hellenic 
towns and provinces. Contemptuouslv 
Ignorant of Roman power, he landed 
with ten thous.ind infantry and live 
hundred cavalry. He attempted to bar 
the advance of the Roman army at 
Thermopyhe, but was eluded and 
defeated. With few followers he fied to 
Asia Minor in iqi n.c. The Syrian fleet also 
had been defeated at sea : first in Kji B (', 
by C. Livius at Corycus, between Chios 
and Ephesus, then in iqo B.C. by .Emilius 
at Myonnesus. The king’s consterna- 
tion at this reverse was so great that 
he evacuated Lysimacheia, his furtilied 
arsenal on the Thracian coast, and 
thus left the road to the Hellespont 
free to Cornelius Scipio. The decisive 
battle took jilace at Magnesia on Mount 
Sipylos ; Antiochus was comjiletely de- 
. feated in 190 B.C. By the terms 
of the peace he had to cede 

R Asia Minor as far as the Taurus, 

1 ome surrender his elephants and 
his fleet, except ten ships, and to pay a 
war indemnity of 15,000 Euboic talents 
(£4,800,000), of which 3,000 were to be jiaid 
at once, and 12,000 in the course of the 
next twelve years. Soon afterwards 
Antiochus was killed by the Elymnei, 
or Elamites, on an expedition to the 
East, where he wished to jflunder the 
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teili;)K' o{ Eclus, m order to fill his 
empty coffers in iSy B.C. 

Antiochus was siR(eed(‘d by his sons, 
Seleuciis IV., surnamed Philopator (187- 
175 B.( .), and Antiochus IV., surnamed 
Ejiiphanes (i75-it)4 b.(' ). Seleucus, who 
had to struggle with the financial distress 
caused by the jiayments to Rome, was 
murdered by his minister, Hehodorus. 
The latter attemj)f('d to usurp the throne, 
but could not hold it. Antiothus came to 
the throne, sujiported by IVrgamus. 
He was immedi.itely entangl(*d in a war 
with Egypt. His sister, (leojiatia, had 
married Ptolemy Epij)ham‘s in K) ’ b ( . 
and had i(‘cei\ed as a bridal gilt the 
assignmtait ot the t.ixt's troiii several 
towns in ('(cle-Syna. ('leopatra dit'd in 
17J B.C. and dis})utt‘s aiost* over her 
dowry. The Egypt i.iiis clainu'd the 
towns, and demaiuletl the (ontmuaiKt* 
of the ])aym('rits evtai alter llu‘ (h'ath 
of the queen. Antioihus de( lined, Miice 
the Syrian claim ol supremacy h.id 
never been lehiupiished tlu'ie. \'erv 
shortly, war resulted. A victoiy at Pelu- 
sium delivered tint important town into 

. th(‘ hands oi Antiochus, and 

Antiochus y 

Conquers ]>t(>U.mv Phllometoi , 

‘11 into the hands ot the* 
enemy, and at the* wish of the peo})li‘ liis 
brother, Physc on, undi'i'took the govern- 
ment 111 Egypt. E])iphanes was lepulsed, 
but ke})t Ptflusium. Philonu'toi , having 
regained his ireedom, c.mie to an agreemcait 
with his brother. Ei)i])h.iiu‘s now’ attacked 
Egypt afresh and bc'siegc-d Alexandiia. 

At this juncture ( . ]V)pilhus laemis 
apjieared m the camp <»! tlit‘ king at 
Alexandria with an order lioni IIk* Roman 
semate, bidding Antiochus leave Egypt at 
oii'R*. He inarclied out ol Egy})t, and 
gave up Pelusiuin, but kept ( celc'-Syna 
and Phcenicia m i ()8 B.('. The peremjitory 
command of Rome* had b(‘en enough. 
Enlightened by his l.itluT’s disast(‘i, and 
feeling himself not strong enough to wage 
a war with Rome, he was compelled to 
recognise the domineiTing foreign power in 
distant Italy, and submit himself to it. In 
the course of a generation, then, Syria had 
fallen lor ever from the position of a world- 
jiower, which it held under Antiochus III. 

We have just seen how Armenia had 
formed itself into two independent king- 
doms. The next campaign of Epiphane.s 
was directed thither in 166 b.c. He pene- 
trated far into the land, took King 
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Arlaxias prisonci , but ro])la('cd him m 
his kingdom, just as onro his father, not- 
withstanding successliil campaigns, had 
m the end i (‘cognised the kings ot 
Parthia and I^actria Armenia must cer- 
lainly at this lime liave recognised the 
suim'inacy of Syna, l)nt it did not again 
beccnne a Syrian ])rovmc(‘. From Ar- 
menia, Kpij)hanes turned to the Persian 
(luJf, wheie Ik* H‘)mi]t a town tounded l)y 
A]('\and(‘r at the mouth of the Tigris, 
wliH h h<i(t fallen to nuns, ,ind call(‘d it 
Antioch. The new Antioch at the mouth 
of the Tigiis having l)(‘(‘n again destroyed 
by the floods, was rebuilt afiesh by the 
satrap, H\spaosnu's, secured by strong 
dams, and c.illi'd (di.irax. It soon after- 
WMrds became a flouiisliing ( ornmen lal 
town and (a])ilal of a small kingdom. On 
the wav to J^Tsia to su])pu-ss a n‘Volt, 
Antiodius died ,it Taba-. inif)^ n.( , of 
(onsumption. d h(‘ stor\ of fus n‘l.itions 
with jiidjea and the M.i(cabe(‘s is related 
ill a following s(‘(.tion 

After tlu' shoi 1 nagn of Antiochus V. 
hhipator (i ()4 i()j n r ), Denu'tnus I. Sot(‘r 
caiiK' to tlu tlnoiu' (if>-- 150 n < ). He was 
Under Seleiiciis I\'.. and had 

P been at Rome as a hostage when 

TuteU e latluM* was muid(‘ied and 

his uiK le Fpij)lianes, becanii' king. 
From the out<<*t h(‘ had to contend wnth 
Ihehatiedof Kom.m tuteliige. Tiinarchiis, 
s.itra]) of Medi.i, revoll(‘d Irom Denn*- 
triiis, and wath tlu* assent of the Roman 
seiiiLtt* assniiu*d the diadem. In alliaiut* 
wath Artaxias of AniK'm.i lie soon subdued 
tlu* neighbouring lands and became master 
of P><il)v lonui : but when Demetrius took the 
tu*ld a'.;, mist Imn. wais defeated and slain 
in i()0 n.( . Thus Media and Babylonia 
veere again sav(*d ; and the grateful ITibv- 
lonnins, who liat(*d Timarchiis, gave to 
D(*meti ms the title of Soti*r. “ the S.ivaour.” 

But Rome, irritated at tlu* dc’st ruction 
of her ])ioteg('*, creiited fit*sh diftu ulties 
for Denu'trius and lorined an alliaiK'e ot 
tlu* neighboui mg countries against him, in 
accordaiici* with which a certain Alexander 
Balas, wdu) was given (mt to be the son ot 
Antioc hiis E]>iphanes, set uj) as a rival king, 
and invaded Syri.i. Demetrius tell in the 
w^ar against him in 150 B c. The luwv king, 
w^ho styled himself Alexander Theoj)ator 
Euergetes, w'as, however, totally incapable. 
PtoUnny l^hilometor of Egypt, w'ho had 
joined 111 supporting him, soon jnit loiAvard 
Demetrius, son of Demetrius I., against 
him. Att('r long struggles, in which 


Alexander Balas was w'orsted, Demetrius II. 
became king in 145 b.c. But against him 
also a certain Diodolus rose as a rival 
under the name of Tryjihon, and succeeded 
m driving Demetrius out of the greater 
))art ol Syria. The effect of these cala- 
mitous civil wars was soon apparent. The 
rich and fertile provinces of Media and 
. Babylonia were now' lost and 
ofthe*^*** ])assed into the jiower of the 
P tKi A Parthians. Scleucia, on the 
* * Tigris, the jiroud creation ol the 
first Seleiicuke, w'as taken by them, and 
D(*metrius JI. himself was dt*leated by 
the Parthians and taken jirisoner m 


I B.c. 

His brother, Antiochus VI I. Sidetes, 
who took his jilace m Syria, succeeded m 
ending the civil dissensions, after i ('moving 
Tryjihon, and m re-estabhshmg the royal 
jiower. In i jo B.c. he undertook a cam- 
jiaign against the Parthians. The latti'i, 
being d('leated on the Lycus, now^ released 
his brotIu*r Demetrius Irom captivity, 
IHobably m tlu* hope that he would begin 
afresh the civil w'ar and thus draw off 
Antiochus Irom Parthia. But b(*fore that 
happem*d the Parthians once more con- 
tronted Antiodnis, and this time he was 
d(*teated and slam ni I2(; B c Thenceforth 
the dominion of tlu* Seleiicida* was limited 
to the ('oiintru*s west ot the Eiiphratc-s. 

When Denu'trius 1 (‘turned to his home* 
under Parthian aiispict s. he began a w’ar 
immediati'ly with Egyjit. Ihe Syrian 
towns, especially the ra])ital Antioch, and 
Ajiamea, siek of nK'(‘ssant war and ml^- 
governmeiit. and contemptiioiis ot a 
Paithian piotegi*. revadted , and Ptolemv 
oi Egypt s(*t iij) against him in Syri.i 
Zabinas the son of a m(*rchant, W'ho re- 
( t*iv(‘d tlu* name of Alexander, and was 
ptisscal oft for ail adopted son of the fallen 
Antiochus He succe(*ded m delegating 
Demetrius, and the unpopular Demetrius 
went to 'Pyre, where he was kifted as he 
disfinbarki'd Irom his ship in 125 B.( . 

Demetrius II. had tw'o sons 
by his marriage with Cleo- 
jiatra. Of these, Seleiiciis was 
killed by Ins ow’ii mother soon 
aftei the father’s death, ht'cause he had 
assumed the diadem without her consent : 
the other, however, mounted the throne. 
A disturbed reign w’as the lot ol this 
Antiochus VUI. (irypus, or “Long Nose,” 
as it had been that of his father. A 
breach between Ptolemy and the rival 
king, Alexander Zabmas, led to closer 


Antiochus 
“ Long 
Nose ” 
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relations between the Kg)I^tiaii ami Under then smacsso' th.* einp„o ^v.. 

(ifypus, in eon^ecjuenee ot which the ;ibtUulon<‘d tf> tin* iiitlu* net' of th(' neit^li 

latter leeeivccl not onU anijde assistance luniiin^ powers. Hi* int('r\<'iition C 

from Ke^vpt , but also the hand ot tlu* Koine oi I'.i^spt in S\ ! i < .iltaiis pio\(, 

Egyptuui finncess, Tiyphaena. This open l<u» oiteii l.itelul and ( 'nilous t,, ti,, 

help from Egypt bi ought many Syrian house ot iheSeleiuida 

towais to the side of (jrypus, who thus, ^ In this ludpU'ss conditn ' tlu* <*inpjn 
being supixnted on all suUs, could King Iigiane.s of Armenia as able to 

confront his rival. Aloxandei conquer first Syria projxT in i < u,i.l 

Zabinasw^as w’orsted in the battle : then the gnvater part oi Ph- im , * wnh 

* * - a iugitive, he was seized by rob- Ptoleniais in 74 B.c. File Ron iti, liuul- 

Brothers in-ought to Cii\pus his. ])rei)aied tlie death blow to is sujMo- 

ancl killed. Thus Grypiis was lord and rulei macy in these n*gions. Sliorily alt • m th< 

of his father’s reahn. He did not, howevei . y<*ai (>411.0.. Pom})ey ajiiHMied m s.^,h 

long enjoy the sole rule. His stepbiothei . and juit an end to the Seh iu i i nit 

Antiochus IX. ('y/iLcnus, oj>j>os«'d him Hemtdorth S\Tia ceases to ha\> 

The war betwe(*n the brothels lr*l evmtii- lustoiy of its own. ft llourished ind*! 

ally to a ])artition ot thr lealm (iiypus the strong aim of tlu* Roinaii em]-!oi 

obtained Suia ]iio}H'i ,iiid ( ilu la , t'wi- t<»i Rome caietully contimu'd all tli. ! tl - 

ceniis had t\eK-^yiia and Pluenu la In seleiu id.i laid a<.coinph>hed i)v tin i" 

the year (/> nr tii\jnisw.is nuiideit‘d. tension oi H(*lh*nic cultuie 'Fhe land 1 --t d 
His son >eieiu Us M., lepuKed indeed, tlu* liom tlu* Romans to tlu* 

altat k ol ('\/ueniis hut inul to tight with P*\ /ant iiu*'., and Irom K. (r I’.knmm 

his toui brothel In ( (ele-^r na and Pho*- them to the Aiabs. If ]^, H \i 

nuia, altei tlie <leal]i ol ( x/KeiiUs 
Ills ^oiu Antio' ’ ns X iMis-'hes “ the 
Pious,” veimi ^\ He man U‘d -an 
event which throws light on the 
moi ality ol tamily relations at that 
time — his own motlu'r, (dt‘opatia 
Selene, wdio had been tlu* wih* ot 
Ciryptis and th(*n of ( y/uc'nus, attei 
having been previously wedded to 
Ptolemy J^atlivnis rif Eg>pt. 

A greatly dirninish(*d i*mpire, torn 
by fraternal w'ars and civil dissension 
wliose history t<'(’med with muider 
and horrors of every kind- that is the 
unedifying ]>u(uie ol the conditums 
of the Scleucid dynasty alxuit 100 H.( . 

Tliore was no long(‘i am* thought of 
accomplishing the grc'at t.isk pointed 
out by S(*l(*iu us, that of m.aking the 
powerful emj>ire into .1 state which 
.should s])rcad the blessings of civili- 
sation and should find its most 
honourable work in the dissemination 
of Hellenism. 

Antiochus Ilf had ultimately giv(‘n 
back to the empire lor a biii*t moment 
the position wdiich it had h(*ld under 
the first Sel(*ucida*, although none of 
the successors had ruled an empin* 
as wide as that which Scleucus had 
bequeathed to them. Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Antiochus Sidetes 
had striven earnestly to re-establish 
the former power but all they created The ar^f SafbTsed on the' 

or founded soon tell to pieces again, tradition of classical art brougrht to Bactrla and IndU by Greeks. 
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BACTRIA: A GREEK CENTRE IN THE EAST 


MORTH of the Hindii-Kubh, west of the 
A ^ Pamirs, and east of Iran there stretches 
towards the Cas]nan Sea and the Sea of 
Aral a wide region, through which two 
•streams, the Oxus and the Jaxartes flow. 
In ant iquity the country on the iipjxir course 
of th(‘ Oxus was called Bactna, on winch 
Sogdiana hordt'H'd in the diiection ot the 
Jnxartes, towaids the north, while the 
country on the low(‘r courses ol these two 
livers, which stretched to the ( asjnan and 
tli(‘ Se.i of Aral, was usually called 
( horasnua ov Khware/ni. 

'1 1h‘ Hadiiaii kingdom, the rulers of 
which are said to haxe fought for many 
M-nturu's acainst tlu‘ Turanians — that is. 
.igairisl th( nomads -and to have won 
gicat \n'tori('s, \Nas of immense antujuity 
But tiu' kings in tlu' a( counts handed 
tlown ail' mere mvthual liguii's. 

The Ikictiian kings emled when ('yius 
on his gieat expedition to the East subdued 
Ihictii.i and gave the administiation ol the 
. land to his Inother, Ihiiduis. The 
Under* "''■h^J'cma<'\ oi Persia over the 
V frame East w.is main t. lined until 
Alt'xander the (hvat, as hen 
ot the Peisian empiie, wlm h ha*^ 
been di'stroved by him, subdued Bac- 
tria ami Sogdiana m the ionise of his 
(oiKpiesis. He sought, by loundmg t(>wns 
— among them Alexandiia ICschate on tlie 
laxartes - to eiisuie the obedience of the 
conqiKTcd country and to win it over to 
(rieek civilisation. He settled Macedonian 
and (iret*k soldieis here , and these, 
doubtliss, were joined soon by merch.ints 
and enter} )nsmg ])er.sons ol all sorts, 
since the country, through which ol old 
the waies ot India were brought to the 
Black Sea, }>romised rich jirofits. 

On the tidings ot Alexeinder’s death, the 
(rna'ks settled by him in the military 
colonies, consisting of 20,000 foot-soldiers 
and ^j,ooo horsemen, marched out, wishing 
to force their way to their old home ; 
but, at the malers of the regent, Perdiccas, 
Peithon, governor of Media, went against 
them, defeated them through the treachery 
of one of their leaders, and his victorious 
troo}xs put them and their generals to the 


sword, m order to seize their property. 
Notwithstanding this, the Macedonian 
supremacy remained unshaken here. 

When Seleucus became governor of 
Babylonia and founded round it a great 
empire for himself, Bactna and Sogdiana 
s ttv ])art of it. The first 

V vSeleucida" s})ared no precautions 

^ . to secure these Eastern domi- 
^ nions. Alexandria Eschate was 

strengthened, and a n(*w town, Antioch, 
founded in the same district, and others 
were restored or strengthened. These coun- 
tries remained })r()vmccs of the .Seleucid 
em|)ire until, in the year 250 11. c., the 
governor, Diodotus, revolted and < aused 
himscll to be j)roclaimed king. Margianaand 
Sogdiana belong d iron) the first t() the new 
kingdom The limes had been })e(.uliarly 
lavourabli* for the revolt The successors 
ol Seleucus Xicator had been so occupied 
m Asia Minor and by the wais witli Egyfit 
that then atti'ntion had been completely 
diverted Irom the Ear JCast. The Bac- 
trian enqiiu* was able, m the meanwhile, 
to strcngth«‘n itself 1 h< treaty that 
Diodotus ll.. the son and successor of 
th<‘ first king, made with Tiiidates ot 
Partlna agamst Callinieiis shows that both 
nilcis 11 cognised their common flanger. 
Dioiiotiis imghl en}o\ Ins }:)*>> .l > si on un- 
di^turbcl so long as the Parthian empire 
lay between him and his former masters. 

But the dynasty ot Diodotus was soon 
detlironed by a (*reek from Magnesia, in 
Asia Minor, named Eiithydemus. When 
Antiochiis 111 . had brought the Parthians 
at least to recognise the Selcucid supre- 
macy and marched against Bactna in 
208 H.r , Euthydemus ruled there. The 
camjxiign ended with the lecogmtion oi 
Euthydemus as king, and with 
RuU in betrothal ol hvs son Deme- 

Bnctria Antiochus’ daughter in 

consequence o( the Bactrian 
ruler’s threat ot calling the nomads into the 
country and giving up Hellenic civilisation 
to their ineicy. The treaty shows the im- 
portance attached both by Euthydemus 
and Antiochus to Bactna as a barrier 
against the “ Scythian ’ barbarians. 
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The same Demetrius, to whom Antio- 
ehns III. had betrothed his daughter 
whde his iather still lived, crossed the 
Hindu-Kiish and t'.xtended the Bactrian 
rule as iar as the Indus and the Puniab. 
Thus, the valley of Kabul and the Punjab, 
which Alexander had once possessed, were 
won back to llellc’iiism. The old town 
n . ol Sangala, ht'iicidoith called 
ac nan p:u1hvdemi.i, W'as made the 

sions. About the saint' time 
Arachosia, w'ht're the city ol Demetrias, so 
called alter Demetrius, w’as founded .ind 
probablv also Ana and Drangiaiia wvre 
made subject to tht' Hactn.iii suprt'inat'v. 
This is the period of Ihicliia’s gieatest 
jiow'er Demt'tniis succeedt'd his father. 
Kiithydeiniis, in the government, but was 
fatt'd to seeEiit rat id. is sutTcsslullv contt'st 
tlu' rule with hm Tiuiatid.is also 
lought against tht' tribt's inh. dating Ari.i. 
Drangi.in.i, Sogdiana and Ar.uhosia We 
h.ive no details about tht'se intt'rn.d w'ars. 


and culture from them. At any rate, 
these condititins greatly simplified the 
conquest of Bactria by the barbarians. 

W'lieii, about 140 B.C., the Yue-tslu, 
nomads akin to the 1'ibetans, driven by 
the Turkish jieojile of the Hiungnu from 
tlieir abodes, ajipeared on the Bactrian 
fiontiers, m order to seek new homes for 
themselves then', they found no ojiposi- 
tion 'fhe land as far as the Oxus fell 
to them. This scaled the fate of (ireek 
cultuie north ot tlu' Hindu-Kush. South 
of the Hindu-Kush the (Greeks maintained 
themselves a century longi'i* Among the 
numerous kings, handed down to us on 
(oins, who seem to belong to this era and 
this coiintrv, only Menander is knowai 
from othi'r sources also Hc' extt'nded his 
dominion o\er tlu' I^mjab uj) to tht' 
middle coiirst' ol the (iangt's, but ruled 
also down to the nmuth ol the Indus and 
t'ast of it in Syrastent', IIk' ]>r(*sent 
(lUjc'rat He is said to have been a 
I^uddhist. .md w.is renowait'd foi his 



Diodotus Euthydemus I. Demetrius Eucratidas Euthydemus 11 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF RULERS OF BACTRIA FROM THEIR COINAGE 
Diodotus proclaimed himself king in 2')(» it (’ His dynasty was overthrown by the Greek Euthydemus, who was 
followed by his son Demetrius £ucratida.s, in tuin, overthrew him Euthydemus II was one of the later kings 


but only hear that the J\Tithians, undei 
Mithradales. .it this time Ix'came masters 
of Ana, or Hi'rat. and that Kucratidas, on 
his n'turn Irom an exjK- lition to India 
w^as murdered by his son. 

But n addition to him theie w'ere other 
kings Tht' (i\il v\ar had thus had 
ruinous ('onsequenct's. Numerous loyal 
names ha\e been handed down to us on 
the coins, and the empire was clearly 
broken uj) into separ.it t' jiortioiis, the 
respt'ttive kings of which wert' .it w^ar 
with eath other But howa-ver little w’e 
are able to give with certainty the order 
of succession among the rt'corded kings, 
or the jH'riod of then reign, or the country 
wdiere this or that king ruled, still it is 
very certain that this emjiire, weakened 
by intestine wars and manilold divisions, 
must have continually become more 
alienated from its chief task — namely, 
that of keejiing the barbarians far from 
its fiontiers and in protecting civilisation 


justice This (ireek dominion m India 
was ench'd by a chief tailed by the C hinese 
Kieu-tsi('u-Kio or Kadj)hises m the (ireek 
legt'nd on the coins, the jiniua' of Ku- 
shang, one ol th(' live tribes into w'hicli 
the Yue-tshi wi'ie broktn uj^ After he 
had united a 1 these nomads into one 
aggrt'gate, lu* ( ontjuered Kabul and 
Kojiheiie .south ** ol the Hindu-Kush. 
His son, Kadajihes, added jiait of India 
to his dominions. This Scytho-Indian 
Greek lastt'd to tlu' end of the 

Art *in century a.d. Its central 

India territory of (iand- 

hara, the modern district of 
Peshaw.ir. Heie develojied in the 
first century B.c. the wonderful Buddhist 
art which was based on the tradition 
ol classical art brought to Bactria and 
India by the (ireek.s [see the statue of 
Buddha reproduced on page i84()|. The 
influence of Greek art on that of Gand- 
hora IS obvious. 



Vl^rrH tho Pol Sian romjiiL'st ol Haby- 
^ Ionia, the “ Babylonian cajHiv.ty ” 
of th(* Jews was bronglil to an end. ( yius, 
who on tlif wliolt* lollowod the* polirv ot 
f^ranlnif^ s(‘li-i!:ov(‘rnin< nt to small com- 
iniinitR's, had notlnn^ to sav a/:<ainsl tho 
d(‘siro ol the iervent |<‘Ws to sarnfict* to 
(lod in His own dwolhn^ j)la{'(‘. He ^j[ranto<l 
}H‘rmissioii for the ic'turn Fioni this point 
w(‘ h.i\e as aiithoi itie^' only the IBooks ol 
]{/ra and Xc'heniiah From the j)0'>t-e\ile 
nariati\c‘s su( h as tlx* ('hioiiK les tuimsh, 
it is im})ossible to ^.ither e\en su< h la( ts 
as ('an be t^tablislM'd Ironi the Bo(/ks ot 
the Kin;;s J{zra and Xehemiah write in 
tht' s})iiit ol the ( hi onu'les — n.imelv, tiom 
the st.indpoinl ol the hieiaiTliical part\ 
Althouiih we aie unable, in the abscmct' 
ol othei s{)uic(‘s ol inlornxition. to 
(onpMrc their statements with secailai 
naiiativi‘s oi evichaiccs, historians may 
nud'K' use ol tlx'in 1\\' ie('o^.^nising the 
bias which undeihes thtai 
From'*' ^oon after the occu- 

Exilc ^>1 Babylon by (\yrus, in 

5 uc a eaiasan oi jews - 
statt'd to (oiisist ot ^0,000 jiersons- 
staited ioi the Pioniised l.aiid undei the 
leadeiship ot Zerubbabel, a des('endant ot 
l)«iyid and ot the ]>iiest feshua. In 
Zerubbabers dt'sccait we may see evideiK'e 
ot the behet that the house ol David and 
the priesthood must govern together tlu* 
piomised )i‘wish kingdom. 'I'he new'- 
('omers tanal like all enthusiasts They 
found everything \'ery different from 
w'hat their spintu.d Utopui had made 
them e\])eet. I'hey ('oiild not be promi- 
nent in the midst of a population w’hich 
(ared littU* about the Jewash peo])le, 
and the kingdom of David soon jiroved to 
be still a thing ol the future, like the ideal 
.states of so many a ITojnan undertaking 
ot later timi's. On the other hand, the 
tem])oial and spiritual powers, the prince 
ot David’s lineage ancl the high-pi’iest, 
soon fell out. Cambyses then forbade the 
completion of the Temi>lc. 


A new' stimulus, or lather, subsidy, 
was given to the undei taking, in the \ear 
5JO nr, under Darius, at tlx* iirgtmt 
uapiest ol the new community, wdiich 
lound e\])n'ssi()n in the ])ro])hecx's of 
Haggai and Zi'chariah The iich body of 
Jews in Babylonia and (‘Isewdiere in the 
empin^ w(*nt out ol tluar way 
From exerted all then inthionce 

Darius elfecl the completion of the 

Ti'inple. At the same tune the 
(piaiu‘1 betw'et'ii tlx ])nnc(' and the high- 
])riest wMs de(xl(‘d m tavoui ol llu' latter. 
The high-pru'st w'as 1 1'( ognisf'd .is ])ossi'ss- 
ing i‘(pial j)nyiK'ges It must, however, 
hav(' b(‘( n ajipari'iit that the leturned 
exiU's had .iheady bi^gun to show' them- 
s(‘lves ordinary moitals in place oi 
religious sectaries. M.my, iiu hiding the 
leadeis llx'iiiscdx es. had .ib.mdoned their 
strict isolation and had bi'gun to seek 
I'ontact with the Ix'atlxTi w’orld. It W’as 
seen tioni tlx* \er\ tn st ol w'hat sjnrit 
“ this return lioin exik* ” w'as tlx* oft- 
s|)iing It W'as .111 .itt(‘m]d to rr'ahse 
the hu'i'.irchx'al ideals ol |ud.usm. w'lth 
the aid of its suppoiteis tlnoughoiit the 
w'oild The situ.ition W'.is ]n'e( iselv the 
saint* .Is w'oiild bt* created it the |(‘wish 
jdutociats ol the juesi'iit d.iy iounded 
a new' Jew'ish jeius.di*m. d'here never 
W'as ,i state whx'h has lx*i*ii inde- 
pendently developt'd on thi* oasis ol 
the Jewish (ode, and there ne\ei ( ,ni be 
one, tor this code is the organisation ol 
a religious body. It arose as sucii, and 
as such it w.as emjiloyed ; but a state 
obeys the universal laws ot the 
p**.. . , developnxant of mankind, and 

HUtor^ these are different fioin those 
* ^ of .a religious body, w'hich lives 

under their jirotection. There has 
never been any jiohtical histoiy of 
Judaism, and least of all can the history 
of the period w'e are n<jw' examining be 
regarded as political . A history ot J udaism 
belongs to the internal history of the de- 
velopment of all civilised countries — in 
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on the 

Judaism 

in 

Persia 


fact, of all nations lying within the region 
of VVestern civ^ihsation, from the Persian 
era to the present day. The branch of 
Judaism, which hoped to attain its ideals 
111 the Promised Land, was far from 
playing the most prominent ])art in this 
development, and it has little or no beaiing 
istory of the woild. Even ('hris- 
tiaiiity did not grow up in the 
niirrovv sphere of this Jewish 
hiei.Lichy, but in the wider 
domain ot the civilised East, 
by Judaism, as well as in the 
countries oi Hi'llenistic (ulture ovei 
which it also sjire.id Judaism, whu h was 
a ])ow(‘r in tl'c Peisian emjiire and at the 
court, was Ituced therelore to make a Iresh 
advance il it did not wish to acknow'- 
ledge the ideals of its leligion to be 
impi actic.dde. It was pow'eitul and 
siithciently imbued with its laith to 
undertake even costly ])oliti( al atti'mpts. 
iizia, described as a Jewish scholai 
Irom Piabvloma and ol jiiiestly descent. 
r(*ceiv('f 1 in the veai 514 B c per- 
mission Irom Darius —ti adit ion errone- 
ously makes him out to be Arta\er\es 
Longmiamis —to head tlu* s(‘cond gicat 
migiation to Jerusalem, in older to U'alise 
llu- id(al state ol tin* Jewish liKuan'liv 
The undei taking was (allied out W'lth the 
fulhsi saiK'tion and suppoit ol the state 
Judaism a(‘coidmg 1 \ was in a jHisition 
to obl.iin a heaimg loi its washes at 
(ouif Kut Jv/ia and his ti listed lollow'eis 
soon (‘\perieiued tiu' stern leahlies of 
hie to the detriment ol their idt'aK. E/ia 
met at once with opposition liom the 
most mfliK'nlial part ol the population 
already setllecl in the land, wdiich wais 
bv n<» means willing to submit to his 
(h'lnamK there was esjiecial opjiosi- 
tion to th(‘ stimgent Tegulation that non- 
[('W'lsh wives should In' put away, and 
mixed, maiiiages avoided. Ev'en strict 
Jewish discipline had to give way before 
tlu* loree ol the j ('fjuirements ol daily life, 
n . .... Our accounts are vaigue, and 
Rebu.M.ng farts for the 

Jerusalem his activity 

until thirteen years had passed. 
The lijcran IikmI party, m order to secure 
for themselves the jiosse^sion of Jerusa- 
!em, took steps to rebuild the walls of the 
city The secular ])arty, as w^e may term 
them, who saw m this the consummation 
of the rule ol the intolerant jiriesthood, 
strained evxTy effort m order to hinder 
the undertaking, through the Persian 
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officials and the neighbouring jirinces — 
Tobiah the Ammonite, (ieshem the Arabian 
— wath wdiom they entered into close 
relations. Hut strictly enforced ortho- 
doxy had long been the firm bond of 
Judaism throughout the empire, and thus 
the jiarty of the priests w^on the day. The 
influence of the Jewish element which 
listened to them was stronger at court 
than that ol the government ofl'icials , 
and Nehemiah, a Jew holding, it is said, 
the high jjost of c ujibeai er, was enthusi- 
astic enough to devote his jiow'ers to the 
service ol the holy cause. The Persian 
government, meanwhile, (ame to the 
coiK'lusioii that the jniiely hieian'hual 
oiganisation was not a suce'ess. Nelunmah 
was theiefiire nommatcMl PtM*sian gover- 
nor, aid given lull anlhontv, vvhicli 
]dac(‘d him abov'e the secailarisinl liigh- 
priest. Armed with all ( oiistitutional 
authority, which the mihiome ol the 
gre.it Jewish party j)io('ured lor him, he 
started lor Jeiusahmi and m the lace ot 
all the dillicultuN whu h his ant.igomsts, 
supjKiTled and m(it(‘d by Ihe s(-( ular 
parly, jilaced m his jiath, he (.irried 

V, . . . out his piii|)(yse ol lort living 

Nehemiah t , ‘ n n 

^ - (M iisalem with a wall Jlethus 

Governor of 1 , ,1 1 i 

ollercMt to llu' liK'raicliv tli(‘ 

meaU'- by vvlm li to exc Inde the 


Jerusalem 


inlhuMice ol their neigliboni s ami lo ( (aili ol 
those sections ol llu‘ pifpnlation m the ('itv 
winch vv(‘Tt‘ m league with tlnan 

.Vehemiah is said to hav(‘ goviMiied m 
Jerusalem lor tw'elve \(Mrs, and then to 
Ihive retiHMl to the court of Susa. Hut he 
had hanlly turned Ins back, wlum the 
ascendency ol the orthodox paitv was 
again Ihieatened, he was compelled 
to return it he wms not lo aliandon the 
realisation ol the ideal leligioiis state. 
Once moie he exerUnl all the' jio'ver 
which the inllueitre ol his s(‘ct conlcMied 
on him m order to exercise comjiulsion 
on the reirattory ; and he converted 
them by fence to an acknowledg- 
ment of the strict demands of their 
religion. Even the family of the Ingh- 
priest wjLs bound to admit that Israel 
endured no attack upon its institutions. 
The Ammonite Tobiah, who was related 
to the high-pnest El-ashib, was expelled 
from the 'I'enijile precincts ; and a grandson 
of the high-iiriest, who had married a 
daughter of Sin-ubalht. or Sanballat, prob- 
ably the prince of Moab — not as usually 
assumed, Samaria — was driven from 
Jerusalem. Strictest orthodoxy reigned. 



EZRA. LEADER OF I HE SECOND MIGRATION TO JERUSALEM, READING THE BOOK OF THE LAW 
Es^ra rocpived pcinussion from Darius to head the second migration froai Babylon to Jerusalem, and, with Nehcmiah, 
le^rahsed the cxiienmental state by the publication of the book of the* law. which event is here pictured 


Till' now oi floi ol (luiif.;^. h .i'- i'/ia 
ainl NcIioiiimIi wisIkmI to intn-d'uo into 
tlio o 'Kilo, lotoitod its loj^al 
' onfn mat ion bv tlio publuMtion ol ilie 
book ot tlio law*, w iiK'h Minipnsod tbo 
in^"' itntions ol jiidai^ni, tlio pi lostly <'odo 
riio .iMonnt po\on ol tlio oiilwaid 
loionionial wlmli allcrdod its 'oloinn 
pnblK'ativiu b\ L/ia k. nnim])ortaiil as 
iin.L;lil bo o\pi‘( t('d. lu* tolls us only o* tlu‘ 
lOjouinits and t'nlluisi.isin ol tlio jirojdo 
Mho U‘(oid ot till' ditluTilt.os whiih had 
boun sunnonntofl onabh's tho historian 
Ki loini .1 (oirool idoa ot th** nialtor. 
rh(' law was not tho woib ot K/i-i and 
\t‘homiah, noi did thoy raiso it to bo tho 
olt(S'ti\o l.iw ot luda'sin. It had 
l)oon tho standard iiiurid whioli Judaism 
111 tlio ompiri' i.ilhod: aiul its mtiodiu- 
TK R I* Joiusalem signitiod 

of * obligation oi tho idoal 

The Law "'hato. lostorod with tho help 
ol Judaism, to observe tht‘ law 
wdiieh it had boon iouudod to hilfil 'I’lio 
roal do\i‘lo[)mont of Judaism wms not 
porfootod on 1 h<' soil of Paloslnio. 'Hio 
law was not tho prodiiot ol a })olitical 
oomniunity, but of a religions body, and 
it wTLs not the Jesuit of a nauonal struggle 
foi existence. M'he sjnnt ol the law itself, 
which had thus been long in lorce ioi 


[udaisin tlironghout tin enijuro, is 
lolerabK hrnihai It is tlii‘ sjinit wdiich 
since tliiMi has j)i(‘\ u'ed and h<as be* 
conu‘ <nilv moie rigid — tlu* sjinit \du(‘h 
Jndai'in has obsei \ ed down to the ])resent 
da\ . 

\ ague and simhIy" a- iiio tho accounts 
for this period ol the vigorous activity 
'"he ^how’ii by the newv Jewish sjni'it 

PrieMly <'> "u. .ievoloi, 

State nieui. they aie sull moie so din- 
ing I he eiisiimg jieriod ot tlu 
Persian lule W'e uin, how avei , reconcile 
oui selves l(> this lack ot mtoiin.ition 
Tiu‘ luerardn wdnth was here established 
I'leseiits 111 no lesjiect a momentous event 
m the hisioiw ot mankind It was not 
even a unique iihenomenon m the histoiy 
ol anUqnitv. Similar constitutions were 
jiossibie oxen in the spliere ot ]^agan 
religions, as is .shown, lor ('xauijile, by 
the prustly state ni Comana, m Cappa- 
docia. Ill the Persian j'lcnod the develoj)- 
ment of the huTaichy continued to 
adxance. Although Fzra and Nehemiah 
exercised a sort of secular pow'ei conferred 
on them by the court, and weie to some 
extent governors, and although Irom the 
first there had been the wasli to uphold 
the loydl dignity of David, 3’ct ])ower wtis 
gradually conc'entrated in the hands of 
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the high‘pnest. The Persian eourt looked 
on quietly at this giowth, which threatened 
no danger to the maintenance ol order 
and was fostered by tlie influential body 
of Jews. As j)iinishment for an attempt 
to take part m the Syrian insurrection 
against Artaxerxes Ochus, the Jews had 
to submit to the dejiortation of ])art of 
t heir population into Hyrcania; 
aflhe satrap Bagoas is said then 

„ . . to have showai that Persia 

would not tolerate any con- 
bimacy. Dissensions, which are reported 
to ha\e been rile at this ju-riod m the 
tamily of tlie high-prie.'^t and to have led 
to the murder i)y the higli-jinest of his 
owm blot her, were ceilamly connected 
with the hostility ol the rival parties, but 
are, alter all, ol no great imjiortance. 

When Persia broke u]i, the Jew^s are 
said Iroin tlu" very first to have secured 
for tliemselves the lavour of Alexander 
by adroit coin])liance. From this point 
onward w'e j)oss(‘^s accounts which aie 
inniicnced, even more tlian those of the 
Persvin period, by Jewash self-compla- 
eency. Flavius Josejihus is an untrust- 
worthy and, from his (onceit, irritating 
a lit hoi ity 

The disputes among the Diadochi 
severed Jigvpt from Babylonia, v^yiia 
WMs the aj)])le of discord, but soon came 
under Fgyjitian influence. During the 
])rosperity of Egypt under the Ptolemu's 
we see Judaism also jxiw'crful and pros- 
jieroiis and affording w^elcome assistance 
to the goyeinment in all matters ol trade 
and oi administration 

1 iidaisin undoubtedly did not then come 
lo the Iron! m Egypt for the first time. 
Just as one part ol the hierarchical jiarty 
had been brought by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Babylonia, so another had taken refuge 
in Egypt. During a later attcmjfl at 
insurrection, Jeremiah and others had been 
carried there by force. With the further 
spread of Judaism these fugitiyes and 
- . newcomers had there, as else- 

aism emigre, gained m 

p imj)ortancc and had jflayed a 

prominent ]nirt. It is, howeyer, 
quite ])lam that the real strength of 
Judaism lay wath the ruling power of the 
East — that is, in Persia and Babylonia. 
The East was now diyided, and we see at 
once two centres of Judaism — in Baby- 
lonia-Syna and in Egypt. This is again 
an mclication that the evolution of 
Judaism did not have Palestine for its 
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.scene. A Hellenic Judaism now comes 
into prominence at the court of the 
Ptolemies, which was able rajndly to 
appropriate the results of the ripening 
Hellenic spirit ingrafted on the East, and 
adroitly adapt them to its own require- 
ments. It was more through this trans- 
ference of the centre of the jxiwer of 
Judaism from Persia and Babylonia to 
Egypt than through political conformity 
to the rule of the Ptolemies that the J ewish 
state fell under the influence of Egyptian 
Hellenism. A jiroduction of Egyptian 
Judaism IS the Septuagint Version, in- 
tended m the fiist instance for the use of 
those who could no longer read the Holy 
Scriptures in the original language. 

Tow'ards the end ol the third century, 
m the struggle lietw^en the Seleucid.T and 
the Ptolemies, the former gained the 
upjier hand and Judah became subject 
to Syrian supremacy. Antiochiis III. was 
received by the Jews with open arms. 
Assistance was e\ en giv<‘n in the sieg<’. of the 
Egyptian garrison in the Akra, the ( itadel 
of Jerusalem. Antiochus is said to ha\e 
show'n himself coriespondingly gra( loiis at 
. - first and in jiaitKular to have 
. ^ sanctioned a remission of t.ix.i- 

V' , tioii, W’hich was certainly cal 

Jerusalem 1 i i . • 1 i 

ciliated lo wan men s hearts, 

since their owai cornjiatriots had alread\' 
j)ro\ed themselvt‘s \ery acti\’c tax- 
collectors in the service of the Ptolemies. 
But w'hen tlie ]>ower of Antiochus was 
afterw'ards broken by the battle of Mag- 
nesia, in U )0 B.C., the greater advantage 
seemed once more to rest in an alli.iiue 
wath Egy[)t. Antiocluis, m order to jiay 
the war indemnity, was certainly forced 
to wTing from his subjects all that he 
jiossibly could ; on the other hand, the 
influence of the Egyjitian Jew^s, in whose 
sup])ort Imjies w'cre now c:entred, must 
have been jiowerful. 

How far the ever restless sjnrit of 
enteiqirise had already ventured to cross 
from the land of the Pharaohs to the 
latter’s j^owerful protectress on the I'lber 
we do not know, but we can hardly place 
the beginnings of a Jewish colony in Rome 
at a much later date. In short, the 
influential and wealthy members of the 
Jewish body must now be looked for more 
and more in Egypt and the west rather 
than in the east, which at this time under 
the Parthian rule was quite severed from 
civilisation. Accordingly, Judah, which 
was thrown upon the support of those 




The famous rebellion of the Maccabees against the rule of the Seleucida: was begun by Mattathias Maccabanis, 
and waged most successfully by his son Judas, who defeated the Syrians. From the engraving by Gustave Dort, 


who held the same laith, was loned in its 
j)oli('y to inclm(‘ more to the west than 
to the emjdic oi the Seleucida*, now 
aj)|)ioa( lung its end. 

in toniormity with old tradition, it was 
once more the orthodox party that leaned 
towards Egv}>t. The Seleucida* attempted, 
with the sii})port ol the elements m 
Jerusalem whuh were inclined to Hellen- 
ism, to se( lire Judah lor themselves. 
Jason, the brotlier of the high-})iiest 
bnias, was lavoured by Antioclius IV. 
For a time ev’ery thing m Jerusalem 
lollowed the Athenian* mode, and the 
theatre and the jiahestra attracted the 
Jewish youth, who were eager to ape their 
(ireek models. The domestic quarrels of 
the family ol the high-})rie.st with the 
Tobiadie, the chief representatives of 
philhellenism, are of no importance here. 
The accounts do not tell us how, after 
the failure of the philhellenic 
eruta em prQ.Seleucid party, an ojien 
ecomes with Antioclius IV. W'as 

« ])rQQgi^t about ; but Israel is 

represented as having been an innocent 
victim. We may see the reason for the 
intervention of Antiochus m the fact that 
the orthodox party really had the upper 
hand and was m sympathy with Egypt 
and Rome. When Antiochus, in i68 B.c., 


returned from the expeilition to Egypt, 
which had begun triumphantly and had 
been so suddenly interrupted by Rome, 
he called the Jews sternly to ac ('ount ; 
they must have known the reason well. 
Jerus.dem was stormed, sacked, and de- 
v’astated, the walls razed to 
SackT ground, the inhabitants 

, , massacred and disiHMsi*d Only 

the renegades remained be- 

hind and were lemtorced by pagan settlei.s ; 
an that could escajie lied to Egypt. 

But the destruction ot Jerusalem was 
not enough. Antiochus knew ])erlectly 
well that the power oi Judaism did 

not depend on the existence of the 
city. He took measures against the 
entire body of Jews m his dominions, 
and he mu>.t have had deeper motives 
for his action than his philhellenism. 
He did not wish to extirpate the 

Jewash religion, as tradition represents, 
but to disperse the subject community 
vv^hich had the seat ot its power m 
the enemy’s country, and must therefore 
naturally be in favour ol a union with it. 
His fury was not really directed against 
the Hebrew religion and its unaccustomed 
manifestations, and he was no ardent 
.supjiorter of Zeus. Antiochus did not 
attack the Jewish religion, but the Jews, 
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who in his empire courted Egy]>t and had 
in their religion a bond which kej^l them 
together. It was no accident that the 
orthodox and the philhellenic parties in 
the Jewish ixidy collapsed. 

Antiocliiis With his iorcible inteivention 
now in(*t the lesistaiue which brutal vio- 
lence always provokes when opposed to a 
living ideal, especially that of 
Rebellion |udaism. The Books 

of the Maccabc^es tell ns ol 
acca ees scale* d their iaith 

with their blood, manv o' whom ha\e had 
their deeds extolled in ^erse down to our 
days. The more \’iolent the measures 
taken ])y Antioc luis, the more stubborn be- 
came the lesistanc'c, which linally found its 
expiession, alter the c haracteristic method 
ot the country, m the foimation ot a band 
ot men, which giew from small beginnings 
.iinong the mountains into a force that at 
last could not be oasil\ suj)pressed The 
lamous icbellion of the M.iccabec^s has Ix'en 
assumed to be a glorious monument ol 
lewish heroism owing to the method ot 
description adojited by out authorities: 
but it was nothing cxtraoi dinary, <ind has 
its parallcds 1)\' the scoie in the histoiy of 
OiicMilal well as ol othei peoples 

The c'ourse ol the ivbellion, ac'cordmg to 
the account gi\'c*n us by the bhrst l^ook ot 
the Macc.ibcH*>, \s:is as iollow-. In Modin. 
a jdacx' l)C‘t\\een Jerusalem <ui(l the sea 
a ])ricst. Mat tat bias ot the lamil\ of the* 
Hasmone.ins. resisted the xaolc'iit Hcdlcui- 
ising measures of the S^aaiis. and giaclu- 
ally collected a band, whicdi was )oinccl 
by the pious, and succc*(*cled m holding its 
own among the mountains On his death 
soon altcuwaids, m i()t) n.c., his son, Judas 
Maccal>a*us, took oxer the c'ommancl, and 
defeated the detaednnents ot Syrian troops 
sent against him Antiochus, meanwhile, 
had started on his Parthian expedition, in 
the coiiisc ol xvhich he clicnl In the jihice 
of Phihppus, the intended guardian ol his 
son, Antiochus V. Eujiator, Lysias usurped 
, the regemey of theempne. d'his 
j*^*^”^* latter now sent a larger army 

M\c«b»us 'V 

the cTimrnander ol the troo])s 

m Philistia ; but Judas was able by a 
sudden attack to defeat it also in if)5 n.c. 
When Lysias hiniscdf advanc c;d against 
him in the same year, he liad no better 
succ'oss. Judas was now able to reoccupy 
the pillaged capital, Jerusalem, with the 
exception of the Akra, which was held by 
a Syrian garrison. The Temple and divine 
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worship were lestoicnl, and in the name of 
the true God x^engeance could now be 
takem on the “ rcMU'gades,” the adlmrent.s 
ol Syria. But xve have no particulars ol 
then martyrdom. 

For txvo \ears Lysias desisted trom 
operations, and | iiclas ruled with unlimited 
pow’er Us the head ol the orthodox jiarty. 
The countr\. as may be easily imagined, 
does-Mot seem to have found this system 
of j^Gunniistration an unmixed blessing. 
Nuni^rous attc'inpts at lesistance -xvluch 
our accounts natuially term contemjitible 
raids ~ -w ei emLide against the domin.inc e of 
the minority. It is clear Iroin the rec^ords 
that the country was still lar jiom being 
lewish, and that the “libeiation” by 
Judas xvas m tact .1 desjuitism maintained 
by lorc'e ol aims, though it championed 
the cause of light. 

It was a fortunate occurenc'C for Judas 
that Antiochus I\\ dicil on his ox])edition 
m i()4 n c* , and that Lx'sias’s attention 
was thus oc'cujaed xx'th the anangement 
ol .itlairs. I lid. Is j)i oc'ccsled to la\ sic'gc* to 
the Akra. xxhicli h.icl hithei to bt*c*n a icdiigc* 
lor the jiartisans of Syii.i The* cjuc'stion 

- , ol act IX e mtei fc‘i (‘lit e was now’ 

Jerusalem ,1,1 i 

Falls urgent for the eoxeinmc‘nt 

. , . Lvsias tliei eloi ci stai tecl with a 

to Lystas n 1 

nominally l.irge aimx' ac com- 

])anied by lus xvard the* xo’ang king Ant 10 - 
c'hus \'., ancl mai(lic‘d tigaiiisl )(‘ius.ilimi 
from the south. He clc‘!eatc‘d J udas in the 
lu‘lclncMr Beth-Zac h.inah ca))tuic*d Beth- 
sura, .ind besic^ged Jerusalciin x\hc‘ic‘ the* 
tein])le lull h.id bi‘on fortified Aftei a long 
resistance, negotiations weie l)egau xxhicli 
Lysias acteptod, since he xvishcsl to tuin 
his arms against Pliih})|)us, xxho in the* 
interxal hacl raised c'laims to thcj ciown 
in Syria. The contemts of the treaty 
are not known , l^ut sinc e Lysias c)rclc*rc‘cl 
the execaition ot Menelaus, the eandidate 
tor the high-priC'>thoc)cl who had beem pie- 
xiously recognised by liim, w'e may laiilv 
assume that the orthodox jiarty had 
olfeied guarantees of their loyalty, and 
that tlie trustworthiness of Menelaus had 
l)een quest icnied. 

Soon after this, Lysias and Antiochus V. 
were dejxised by Demetrius L, w’ho seems 
on the whole to have given the Jews m 
Jerusalem a tree hand. He hacl every 
reason to avoid a breach wath Rome : 
however, even then the ]iow^cr of the 
ubiquitous Judaism w’as making itself felt. 
His appointment of Alcimus, of the family 
of the high-pnests, as Ethnarch/' proves 



BURIAL OF JONATHAN MACCABEUS, A HERO OF THE MACCABAEAN REBELLION 
At the death of Judas Maccabaeus, his brother Jonathan held out agrainst the ^rians, and eventually succeeded iii 
founding the Hasmonaean dynasty, which lasted in Jerusalem from 145 to 6:i b.C. From an engraving by Gustave DorC', 
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that the powei of Judas had, a matter 
o) tact, been resti icted by Lysias. Alcimiis, 
usliercd in by an army under ILicchides, 
was accepted without resistance; since, 
however, h(‘ was a representative of the 
Syrian Hellenistic party, it would have 
been strange indeed it he iiad not very 
^oon aroused the dissatislactioii of the 
orthodox. Naturally, accordmi; to the 
version in our account, AUimus was tlie 
[)eai ed)reaker : but we ma\ perh.ips find 
<i cause toi the lex’olt anionf^f the Macca- 
fs'caiis also, who, on his appointment, had 
«aM-t.iinl\ been toned to lea\e Jeiiisalem. 
So soon, theieioK* as th(‘ Synnn army had 
withdrawn the orthodox party nwolted, 
and .'Xh'imiis had om t‘ moie to fly He 
was brout(lit b.uk by an aimy under 
Xicanoi, and th(‘ two wer(‘ iec«M\ed w'lth 
accl.iin itioji> in jeiusalem The Macca- 
(Kean^, howe\t*i deleate 1 Xicaiior at 
Adasa, in tlu‘ vKinitvol Leth-Hoion. iii 
ibi Hc The coiiiitr\ was torced om e 
inoie to ieu)^nisi‘ in | udas the '* Id erator,” 
until Pia(('hide> hiinsell wath an <nm\, 
reputed to h.i\e 1 een ^ erv 
lai^(‘ ad\ anced atr.iiiist him 
.ind totally de!eit(‘d judas, 
whose w hole follow in >4 
ainount(‘d only to Noo imni 
We m i\ (‘stimite tioin this 
his i(‘’atiN(‘ impoitame to 
the“n itioii ” Atltx a^^dl<mt 
1 esistam e iK'ai I^Jasa, |i]das 
hiins(“ll wMs slam. dhe 
HasmoiiaMiis thus lost then w’arhke leadei , 
w'ho had (oiifideme both in him^ell and 
his rij^dite )iis r.iiise 

The S\iiaii ])arty was oiiv more quit 
ot the blessim^s vonteried by theoithodox, 
and \k mills WMS leiiistated in |erusalen 
Xo sort ol leUriihons were plaitnl 011 the 
exercise ol ielii<K»n. Ihi( < hides re^toied 
order in the j'oiiiitry and tleaied it ot th(‘ 
unsettled bands ol Ma^ cabaMiis. .\ jiart oi 
them still held out uiidiu' the leadership 
of Jonathan, a \ouiuj;e! biother ol Judas, 
and li\ed as nom.ids in the desert of 
Thekoa. To these* < 11 1 umstances — namely, 
the strutL^^le betw'een the re- 
lif^ious zealots and the fruitless 
eiiorts ol an enlightened i)arty 
to Hell(‘nise the Jews - the most 
remarkable book which the biblical canon 
has acce])ted, lu'cle^iaste^, ()we> its origin. 
The work gues expression to the j)es- 
simism of a well-meaning man who, while 
holding the post ol ruler, was anxious 
to guide his people aright, but at the end 
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in despair lets his hands fall leebly by his 
.side. The suggestion is forced iqion us 
that Alcimiis the high-priest was himself 
tJie author, and that the book may haye 
been jniblished after his death, wuth some 
additions in the same sjiirit. Owing to its 
rece})tion into the canon, which 
could not ha\e been lefiised to 
the w’ork of a high-jirie^t, it 
WMs altei wards lurnished wuth 
re)oindi‘is m the spirit ol 


The Work 
of the 
High-priest 



COINS OF SIMON MACCABiEUS 
Simon Maccabacus struck money m 
his own name, dating it from his 
accession in 142 1 . 1 as the year 1 


How 

Ecclesiastes 
was Writtea 


qualifying 
devout orthodoxy 

Alcimiis died iii 15c) nr When Bac- 
chifles soon afterwards wuthdriwv, the 
Mai'cabaxius once more causiul tiouble 
A mt‘ssage was theiefou* sent from Jeiu- 
salem to Ihicchides im|)lormg h(‘lp But 
since a sudden attack on the iMstk* ot 
Jonathan failed, Ban Indies (omlmh*! 
pcMce wuth him and ac knowl(‘dged liim as 
high-pric‘st joihitlian was prob.dily no 
loiigc'i a/c*.dot ioi tliel.iith .iiid themtei ests 
ol Kgvptian and mlei national judai'^m, 
blit he lought lor the (‘stablislimiuil ol a 
Hasmomean dynasty 'bo at tain this end 
he ccMsed to l,e a “ |c‘W 
and made his p.i^ai c* with the 
Sc‘leuci(he Jonathan ni th<‘ 
w'ars ln“twi'en Dc'iiu'tiius I. 
and Ali‘x.indc‘1 Balas and 
imdei I )tun(‘tniis 1 1 110111145 
to I ;.S r..c , lu*ld hi'^ ow n . and 
tmallv, notwithstanding his 
ai tion <igainst tin* SviMii 
part y. obtaiiK* 1 ai knovvl(‘dg- 
ment from Demetrius II He then )om(‘d 
cause wuth dT\phoii. He .it last wiuit to 
the length ol setting .iside tin* mfhumcc* 
oi the Syrian ))aitv wuth the* helj) ol his 
orthodox follow'(*rs, .uiid sc‘c*ms to liaM* had 
the sanction ol the coiiit 111 doing so At 
least the inthuuiceot J ndaism ovc*r Ti yj)hon 
*c*c*nis to h.ivt* ceas(*d , and tht* l.ittei 
advanc'ed wuth an" army into Bah*stnie 
Jonathan now' jire^ente.l hiniselt at Akko 
to it*nder an arcoimt ol his actions, and 
WMS arrc‘sted. 

In Ills jjlacc* Simon IVlacrabieus took 
over the management ol affairs When 
Tryjihon attemptel to inlerlen*, the* 
former wms skilful enough to Irnstrate all 
the designs ot the (jrc*ek army, mclndmg 
an aUem])t to relieve the Akia, and he 
contrived to free the land from it. By 
means of giving the leqnirod hostages m 
the .shape of his brother’s .sems, he at the 
same time got rid of any rivals to liimself. 
When the Syrians had left the country, 
and the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt 
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he could securely regard himself as prince 
ol Judah. Witli him the princedom of 
the hierarchy of Judah — that is, the high- 
priesthood — was Iransfern^ I to the Ha.s- 
momeans. Simon striu k money in his 
own name, and dated it alter his 
. accession the year i (142 

° The Syrian party was thus 
imon e overthrown, and orthodoxy 
acca ee benefit the people in its 

own way. The records speak only ol 
tranquillity and ha])piness 111 the laud. 

Simon was murdered in 1 ]5 B.r. bv 
his son-in-law, who aspired to jiower ; but 
Ins son, John Hyrcanus, succeeded m 
securing Jerusalem and the crown lor 
himself The rapidly advancing downlall 
ol the S(*leu(‘i(l empire was favourable loi 
Imn, lor he could thus assert his indepen- 
den('(‘ Whcai he had siicc'esstully ton- 
clndcsl .in alliance with thc‘ Romans he 
proce(*dt‘d to dcmionstrate the* splendour 
ol tlu‘ nc‘w ivalm .ind to realise the 
ideal ol Ills religion namely, the rc‘stoi.i- 
tion ol tht‘ kingdom oi D.ivicb His 
c'omparativ ely small territory was enlaiged 
by a successlul subjugation ot Jsicdiem, ol 
Samaria — thanks to Roman mti‘i\ention - 
and of Edom. 

H\ic.iniis was siiecec* led b\ hi son, 
J udas Aristobiilus, who se, ui ed his authoi - 
itv, accoiclmg to Oiieiital c.ustom, by the 
nuirdcM' ot his rel.itions He died alter one 
year His widow, Salome, by marriage ])ic)- 
cured the son ereignty lor his eddest brother, 
who had been k(‘j)t m ca})tivity by him, 
Jaiimeiis (Jonathan) Alexander, who held 
the pc_)\\ei Iroin 104 to 78 n.('. The latter 
hist secured his portion by the removal 
oi one ol his two biotheis, and proceeded 
to complete the conquest of Palestine. 
As he was besieging Akko he was hindered 
111 the turthc*r ])rosecuti»n ot his jdans by 
the intervention of Egypt, and he was 
saved trom the direr consequences ot his 
ambition only by the eflorts of the Jewish 
mlhience with (deopatra, mother ol 
Ptolemy Lathiirus, m loo h.c. He thencon- 
([iiered Raphia and (iaza, and secured to 
Revolt finnsell the country east of Jor- 
oMKe Janna;us heie came 

p. f into collision with an enemy 
ariseea stronger than himself, the 
North Arabian empire ol the Nabataeans ; 
and he was deteated by their king, Oboda, 
in Gilead. When he returned to Jerusalem 
without an army an insurrection broke 
out among the orthodox party, the Phari- 
sees, which, after many changes of fortune, 


ended in the victory of Demetrius Eu- 
chserus, who had been called m by the 
insurgents, over Jannacus in 88 B.c. But 
the indefatigable Hasmoniean was able 
to collect a new force around him m the 
mountains, and, alter the withdrawal of 
Demetrius, to reocempy Jerusalem. He 
wreaked his vengeance there, as only 
Orientals cxin, m the course of party 
struggles m 87 b.c. A.^’ter Janmeus had 
thus firmly re-established his jiower, he 
renewed the war with the Nabatasan 
king, Oboda ; but as the latter had 
meantime won lor himself Coele-Syna, 
Janmeu.s was worsted and was lorted to 
make peace. He then stiengthened his 
])ower once more in the territory c^ast ot 
Jordan, and died there on an exjiedition. 
He, like his fatlmr, had extended the 
Jewish dominion, although he did not 
gam possession ot the whole of Palestine. 
The maj) of this country, so adapted for 
petty states, ])rc‘sentc'd even under h m a 
very c'hc'qneied ajqiearance. 

Jaumeiis always relied on the supiwt 
ot the now powc^rtul jiarty of Sadduc'ec's, 
whic'h incxl to harmonise in some degree 
the unendurable bonds ol 
f*cK Judaism with the demands ot 

c j/ ordinary file This led insen- 
sioly to a denser sympathy with 
Hellenism, and the Ht‘llemc culture which 
dominated evem the East. The house of 
the Hasmon.eaus, which had formerly 
entercxl the w'ar on behalf of religion, 
thus became^ a purely Oriental dynasty, 
wdiich adajited itseli to the reipiirements 
of lehg.on only so tar as was necessary to 
serve its puiqioses Now the state had 
only been founded to realise this very 
id**al ol a hierarchy m the sense of the 

law,'’ and not in order to call into exist- 
ence a kingdom, on the model of so 
many otheis, wath a Jewash religion, 
bo long as the state existed, it was con- 
stantly brought back to the path whicdi it 
washed to desert, until such attempts 
w^ere brought to an end by Titus and 
Hadrian. 

On the death of Jannaais a reaction 
follow'ed. His wife, Salome Alexandra, 
took over the government, which had been 
nominally conferred on her by Jannieus on 
his deathbed. Her son, H>Tcanus II., a 
feeble character, who was completely 
under her control, w^as appointed high- 
priest, while his capable brother, Aristo- 
bulus, wa.s passed over. This state of things 
lasted for nine years, from 78 to 69 b.c. 
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Meanwhile, the Pharisees gfoverned after 
their own heart and laid no restraint upon 
themselves. 


file ('oiintry, however, could not possibly 
tolerate the Pharisaic rule for long, and 
r « I ki Aristobulus gained moie and 
r adherents. After thedeath 

Pharisees of Salome there could be no 
more doubt to whom the king- 
dom belonged. The Pharisees had no sort of 
following in the country. They attempted 
a resistance and led Hyreanus, with the 
mercenary army, against Aristobulus. But 
at Jericho, where the battle was fought, 
their troops went ovei to Aristobulus, and 
he was able without great difficulty to 
occupy |(‘rusalem. He was acknowledged 
as high-})nt‘st and king, and Hyreanus 
retired into jiinate lite 
Trane piillity, however, did not last long. 
Jannjeus had a])pointed as governor in 
Iduma*a a natne con\ert to )udaism. 


Antijiater, the father of Herod. This man 
himself cast longing eyes on the throne of 
Judah. He followed a policy of his own 
and iiiduced Hareth HI , king of the 
Nabatawiis, to make an expedition in 
b5 n.c . against Aiistobulus, who defended 
himself 111 the Temple The ])iotractc‘d 
siege was ended by Roman intervention. 




The Arabians were forced to withdraw from 
Jerusalem, and Aristobulus momentarily 
trium])hcd over Hyreanus, although the 
latter had part of the country on his side. 
When, then, in (>3 B.c., Pompi'}^ came in 
pel son to Palestine, after many [irevarica- 
tions on both sides, he finally decided 
against Aristobulus. The latter was taken 
])risoner ; his adheierits thu^w themselves 
into the Temple and gallantly defended 
themselves against the onslaught of the 
Romans, until they finally succumbed, 
and the Temple was taken liy storm. 
This brought the rule of the Hasmome.ins 
to an end, and Jud.ea bex^ame a I'ompoiieut 
j)art of the ])rovun(t‘ of Syrui I*om])e\' 
granted the Jews liluTty of rcdigion and 
confirmed Hyreanus in his office of high- 
pTicist. The orthodox party loudly sang 
the praises of the gnsit Roman ; they 
preferred that Jiakea should be tiibutaiy 
rather than non-Pharisaux The new 


Judaea 
a Roman 
Province 


jirovince, and with it Jud.ea. 
receivt'd lour pro-c'oiisuls, until 
the overthrow of Pompey made 
C.esar m.istrr of tlu‘ East and 


West. C.esar alloweil the Jews religious 
liberty, and a])pointed as jmx'urator Anli- 
jiater, the Idum.ean, who w.is c 1(‘\ ei enough 
to make himself indispc‘ns:ibU‘ 


i 



A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF HEROO IN JERUSALEM 


Under the Romans the religious influence of the Jews greatlv increased throughout the empire, and although Herod, 
the Roman king of Judaea, spent much in buildmg the Temple, he never succeeded in winning his subjects’ affection. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN ASIA 


A FTER the final campaign of Pompey, 
Western Asia lost its political inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, the jiart it 
played in history during the first six 
centuries of the Christian era was not 
insignificant. 

The chief of the Roman possession^ in 
Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, were 
retained by Rome throughout their vv'hole 
extent until the Arabian concpiest, and to 
them were added, dui mg favourable tunes, 
portions of Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
the South Caucasian districts. Asia Minor 
was the most traiupiil, the best jirotected, 
and the most uniformly organised ol the 
Roman Asiatic j)rovmces. Scarc ely a trace 
remained of political mde])endenc c‘ ; but 
in many of the country distric t^' and 
towns a certain form of self-government, 
such as the Romans weic' in the habit of 
allowing to their dependem ic‘s, still existed. 
The laiger of the settlenicmts in the ])emn- 
sula were, as a rule, of Hellenic origin. 
Greek d'hickly distributed along the 
- . western coast and m theiivcT 

. . valleys, more sparsely cm the 

elevated plateaus and among 
the mcnintains of the interior, they formecl 
the centres of the Grc'ek influence wdiich 
had penetrated into the ])emnsula during an 
earlier period, encouraged by the Attahche, 
and m later times had been allowed to 
continue undisturbed by the Romans. 

When Rome first tooK jiossession of the 
peninsula, entire provinces exhibitcxl hardly 
a trace of (ireek influence ; others, such as 
Lycia and Pamphyha, had developed an 
independent civilisation on a Hellenic 
foundation. In the ver}^ centre of the land 
were settled a Celtic people, the Galatians, 
who had preserved both their language 
and their martial spirit, and during the 
times of the emperors furnished the 
majority of the recruits from Asia Minor. 
But gradually these local peculiarities 
grew less and less apparent, the language 
and civilisation of the (irccks, slightly 
Latinised, it is true, became diffused over 
the entire peninsula ; and, finally, even 
rustic Cappadocia sent to Athens its bands 


of students, whose vude dialect must, 
indeed, have caused tlie cultured pro- 
lessors to wring their hands in dcs})air. 

The few ])olitically mde])endent pro- 
vinces and small states that had survived 
the iHM'iod of Roman conquest, as well 

as a number of unimportant 

1 ^ l>rincipalities w^hich had once 

Independent 1 i i ^ r 

« belonged to the em])ire of 

Mithradates and were allowed 
a ]>rovision.d existence by the Romans, 
disap}H*ared during th(‘ first ])eriod of the 
emperors The kingdom of the Galatians 
w.is transformefl into a Roman depcndimcy 
as earh as 25 n.c. Shortly after his acces- 
sion m 17 A.D.. Tiberius jmt an end to the 
inde})end(‘nce of Cappadocia. The territory 
of the Lycian league ol cities was annexed 
in the year 43 a.d., and the provinces of 
Pontus were added to the Roman Knijiire 
in f)3 A.D. The wildest, least civilised dis- 
tricts of Roman Asia Minor wen* the 
Taurus provinces, Isauria and Cilicia. The 
Cihcians w’cre practually imcoiuiuerable 
so long as they remained in their native 
surroundings. The thickly wooded moun- 
tains that sloped down to tlu* sea oon 
became the favourite haunt of the dis- 
.satisfied spirits and criminals of the Roman 
Empire, who, togidher with the native 
inhabitants of the (oast, soon gave them- 
selves up to piracy, which became m 
time their habitual occupation. Neither 
the republic nor the empire was able to put 
a stop to the deeds of robbery by sea and 
by land, or to subdue the inhabitants of 
the mountains, among wdioni several tribes 
of the Pisidians are also to be reckoned. 
But m Asia Minor also, with the gradual 
opening up of the country, customs became 

Pirates mountain 

of*thc* were compelled to cease 

Taurus warfare, altliough even a 

short period of political dis- 
organisation was sufficient to cause them 
all to return to their old manner of life. 
In fact, the Cihcians and Tsaurians con- 
stantly made their appearance as robbers 
and pirates, until the sturdiest of the wild 
rabble attained the honour of forming the 
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bodyguard of the Eastern Roman Em- 
peror ; and linallv two of them, Zeno and 
Leo III., succeeded to the imperial dignity 
itself. 

The remainder of Asia Minor became 
under the Roman emperors a tlounshing 
land with a dense and highly civilised 
population. The jirovince was governed 

. by the Senate, and was divided 

into four districts, of which only 
r/*^°** k -Asia Minor ])roper, and 

ouns es togethei with Bithynia 

— ^were situated on the mainland, ('ypriis 
and Crete, to which Cyieiie in Afiica was 
added, were accounted parts oi the penin- 
sula for ]nir})oses of administration. In 
later time^ this division was Irequently 
altered ; and during the jieriod of Byzan- 
tine rule, owing to the constant danger of 
invasion, the jaovince was separated into 
a great number of districts and governed 
according to military law-. The inroads 
of hostile nations I t‘gan at tlH‘ time 
of the Persi.in w\irs. In the year Ux) a.p. 
the Iranians first .i])j)eared in ('appadocia, 
and during the tollow'ing decade they 
marched through the ])enmsula several 
times, finally thn‘atenmg Constantinople 
itself. The invasion of the Persians w'as 
only the first ot many blows dealt to the 
civilisation of Asia Minor. 

The condition of Syria was totally 
different Irom that of Asia Minor. Only 
the e.istern boundary of the latter was a 
frontier of the Roman Empire, and was, 
moreover, jirotected by the buffer states 
Armenia and Iberia. Syria, on the other 
hand, W’as directly adjacent not only to 
that jiortion of Mesopotamia, lor the 

possession oi whicli continual w'ar was 
being waged between lh:>mans and Persians, 
but also to the boundless Arabian desert, 
over whose anarchic l- 5 edouin tribes a 

jrermanent government was never to be 
established by the Romans. The province 
itself, however, was excejitionally favoured 
by its racial and jiohtical peculiarities ; 
then, as to-day, it was a liai- 
. hour of rtduge for an immense 

Invasion different peoples 

“ “ and adherents of various creeds. 

Two of the most remarkable states 
known to history, the Phcenician league of 
cities, which occupied a narrow strip of 
Mediterranean coast, and the kingdom of 
the Israelites in the mountains of Pales- 
tine, arose during an early period on 
Syrian soil. The jirosjierity of both liad 
faded when Syria became a Roman 
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province : in fact, Phcjeiiician freedom, if 
not Phoenician civilisation, so far as 
commerce and industry were coiiceined, 
had long ceased to exist. There wtit still 
floiirishmg settlements scattiMcd along 
the co.ist, and commerce was actively 
earned on; but the civilisation of Phcvmcia 
was that of the (ireeks. Hellenism had 
exjianded 111 all directions irom the city of 
AntKK h as a centre during the jieriod ol 
the Seleuciche ; and as ior the northern 
districts oi Syria, however undisturbed 
the native jiopulation had been allowed 
to remain, and how'twTr little influcuiced 
by (ireek culture, th(‘V iormed at the tinu‘ 
oi the Romans jirai'tically a (ire(*k ]>u)- 
\ince. It Is true that the inlusion oi 
Oriental luxury and eiftumnacy w'as oi 
the greatest injury to the Oreek sjarit ; 
and Antioch as a city of stuisuality and 
j)leasuit' stood m shaij) ( outlast to 
Alexandria, W’liK'h h.id developed undtM* 
the mihience ol the (irecOvs on ]Cgv|)iian 
soil. The slnltU‘ss inhabitants ot the 
S\iian metroj)ohs contnbultMl little (*nongh 
to the d(‘\’(‘l()])mt‘nt of morals : but ior 
all that, Syria long remanuHl the emit re 
ot the Easteui Roman Einjine. As a 
c . .. result oi the dominion ot the 
yna e Seleucuhe and th(‘ sulcse- 
(jnent jinx ess ol Hellenisation, 
* Northern Syiia fell into tin' 

hands of the Roman^ as a toh'rably well- 
01 ganised ])U)vinci', wliK h e\en during 
lati'r jH'Hods develoju'd no \t'ry maiki'd 
characteristics, and ol whu h the admini- 
stration ])resented no great difficulty. 
Southern Syiia, on the other hand, 
('oiisisted of a multitudi' of small mutually 
antagonistic states. Theii' wi'ie somi' 
more or less mdej)endint ])i nn i|).ihties m 
l.ebanon, w'hirh had evi'i been a land of 
promise ior the di^jx'i^ed and comjuered 
races On the bA^nleis of the desert lay 
the kingdom of the Nabatjean^, and Arab 
tribes W'ero constantly apju'anng on the 
steppes and along the Mesojiotamian 
frontier. 

The greatest confusion of all, how'cvt'r, 
was to be found in Palestine. At first 
the Romans found it to their own interest 
to increase the number of minor states 
in order to avoid the risk of united 
resistance. Many different races and 
parties were clamouring for a settlement of 
their political, national, and religions 
claims. The Jewish ecclesiastical state 
of Jerusalem, constantly striving for 
freedom, and y6t not strong enough to 




ART AND CIVILISATION OF LYCIA AND PAMPHYLIA UNDCR ROME 

When Rome took possession of Asia Minor most of the provinces and settlements were centres of Greek culture, but a 
few such as Lycia and Pamphylia, had developed an independent civilisation on a Hellenic foundation. The out- 
standing examples of their art are their tombs. The top picture on the right is of a Pamphylian tomb among the 
mountains. That on the left is a Lycian tomb at Xanthus, some of its sculptures being shown at the bottom right. 
The remaining illustration shows one of the remarkable rock-tombs at Myra, which occur throughout Lycia. 
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maintain the independence it so greatly 
desired, could not lie tn'ated as a hel]^less 
minor province. Indet'd, m dealing with the 
Israelites of Palestine the Romans had to 
reckon with the entire Jewish people, 
already widely diffused throughout the 
empire and m many districts dangerously 
numerous, who could not have regarded 
Rome ^ violation of their ancient 
and^the other than an at- 

Jews on their very existence. 

Moi(‘Over, the religious influ- 
ence of the jews was inci easing, lor the 
unsettled state of n'ligious thought led 
numerous proselytes to ]om their ranks. 
It even app(‘ar(‘d lor a time as if Judaism 
would succeed m overthrowing the belief 
in the deities ol tlu* Greeks. I he rise of 
Christianity, howe\iM, turned this phase 
of development into another ( hannel. 

In spite of all the caution ex(Tcised by 
thi‘ Romans in their administration of 
Palestine, the antagonism between the 
claims of political lile and th(‘ ngid ritual 
of the piiesthood remained a c'onstant 
souice of complication. In the year 
47 B.c. Julius Ciesar a})pointed Antipater 
the Idiinn'ean procurator and successor 
of the Maccabees, and he could scarcely 
have made a better choice. Neverthelc'ss 
the numerous chaiujiions of the Jewisli 
national spiiit weie not m the least satis- 
fied ; and after the invasion of the 
Parthiaiis. during winch the new dynasty 
was temporarily compelled to take flight, 
Herod, the son and heir of Antipater, w'as 
obliged to resort to force in order to subdue 
his rebellious subjects. Herod ])a'^sed 
through the period of tin* great struggle 
betw^een (\x‘sar Augustus and Marcus 
Antonins wath singular good fortune ; but 
he was unable to win the affection of the 
Jewish people. The ruthless manner m 
which he jnit to death the members of his 
own family injured him, however, far less 
in the eyes of his subjects than Iiis 
foreign origin and leaning to Hellenism. 

. . After the death of Herod, in 

msion the year 4 A.D., his kingdom, 

® * which had been considerably 

ing om (-.^larged by the annexation of 
minor principalities, thanks to the benevo- 
lence of Ca?sar Augustus, w^as divided 
between his three sons : Galilee and Peraea 
fell to the share of Herod Antijias, the re- 
gion south ol Damascus to Philippus, and 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea to Archelaus. 
The two northern kingdoms continued m 
existence for many years ; they were 
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united into one state by Agrij^pa II., 
a great-grandson of Herod, and remained 
intact until the time of Trajan. In the 
south, however, insurrections soon broke 
out among the Jews. Archelaus jiroved 
incapable of government, and it was not 
long before Caesar Augustus found it 
necessary to transform Palestine into a 
Roman province with Caesarea as its capital. 
It is obvious that this time also the 
Romans desired to spare the feelings of 
the Jew\s as much as jiossible ; but a true 
reconciliation w^ith the subjects of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical slate, whose dem.iiids 
increased rather than diminished wath 
the grow'ing hopelessness of th(*ir cause, 
was impossible, ('hristianity j>rovided a 
means for escajie from the bigot ly that 
must finally have led to (lestruct’oii, 
although it received but little sujijHirt 
from the true Jews, among w'hom the 
national sjiint w'as at first strongly at 
w'ork. In g(*neral, the ('hii.stian religion 
cannot be said to have jilayed other than 
a subordinate part m tlni jiohtical history 
of Palestine. 

The hostility^ betwet*n the Roman em- 
perors and the Jews of Palestine gradually 
First incrt*ased. The Jews who had 

A**?- o emigrat(‘d to vaiious parts ol 
Riots emj)ire also received but 

little symjKithy, as was jirovi'd 
by the terrible riots that broke out m Alex- 
andria during the reign ol Caligula -th(‘ 
first manitestation of anti-Semitism m 
the Roman w'orld. It was unfortunate 
that the imperial government had nrit 
from the very first taken such jnvcantions 
as wmild have rendered a rebellion m 
Palestine an imjKissibility ; instead of 
ruling w'ith a fiim hand, it can^lessly 
allowed events to take then own course. 
Bands of rebels were in constant activity 
as early as the year 44 a.d. ; Roman 
soldiers and ofiii'ials were murdered more 
and more frequently ; and a sjnrit of 
sullen hostility gradually spread over the 
entire province. In the year 6b a.d. an 
insuirection broke out in Ciesarea ; 
another soon followed m Jerusalem, where 
frightful scenes of carnage took plat e ; and 
soon the whole of J udaa ’was m a state of 
civil war. Vespasian, the imjierial legate, 
conquered the land anew in a difficult 
campaign which lasted for several years. 
I'he confusion that reigned in the Roman 
Empire until Vespasian himself ascended 
the throne in 69 a.d. was of great assist- 
ance to the Jews, although a final victory 




PE1RA THE ROCK-CAPllAL OF THL NABAT/LAN KINGDOM 

Nabitrf-i lay between the Red Sea and the Jordan and even included at one time Damascus Peti a its capital situated 
on a rocky plateau perhaps flourished most under Roman rule At the top are shown some of the remarkable cliff 
structures above the city and below on the right the most beautiful of the relics piobably a tomb On the left is the 
ravine by which the city is entered at the east and at the bottom a view of tl e plateau from the theatre 
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of the Hebrews was out of the question 
owing to their fanaticism and lack ol 
unity. In the year 70 a.d., Titus, son of 
Vespasian, entered Jerusalem, destroyed 
the Temple, and put an end to all hojics 
of Jewish independence. 

Jerusalem lay m rums until the time 
of Hadrian. The Jews of Palestine had 
TK ¥ little share in the great re- 

vtt hellion which broke out during 

. j the reign of Irajan; and it is 

* a significant fact that the last 

great insurn'Ction of the Jews in the 
Holy Land came about owing to the 
well-meant design of Hadiian to establish 
a new city on the rums of Jerusalem. At 
that time the Jews arose m final despairing 
revolt under the leadership of Eh'azar the 
])riest and the bandit Bar-Kokhba, with 
the result that their country was com- 
])letely di'vastated and lost evx'n its name* 
of Judica, henceforth being known as 
Syria Pakestina. 

A quiet neighbour, and in later times a 
dependency of the Roman Empire, was 
the kingdom of the Nabatteans, which 
during its ]x*riod of widest e\])ansion 
embraced the greater part ol the region 
north of the Red Sea and east of the 
river Jordan, at one time even including 
Damascus. 1 'he original Nabatrean ])eople 
111 all jirobability were desc(‘nded from a 
mixture of Arabian and Hamitic, or, at 
least, Syrian elements. A part of their 
kingdom lay on the north-eastern coast of 
the Red Sea, and was at the same time a 
natural junction of many caravan loads; 
the Nabala:*ans had thus from the earliest 
times devoted themselves to commerce, 
thereby acquiring a culture that rendered 
them far more ca]iable of developing a per- 
manent state than the Bedouins of the 
neighbouring steppes, lor all their love of 
freedom and courage in battle. The caj)ital 
of the kingdom of the Nabaheans and the 
residence ol the sovereigns was Petra, 
situated on the rocky plateau that lay 
, between the Dead Sea and the 


Kingdom 


(lull of Akaba. Nabataea siib- 


. . mitted to Ca*sar Augustus, 
and in spite of various small 
misunderstandings lemained undisturbed 
until the time of Trajan, when, together 
with the bulk of the minor Syrian states, 
it was transformed into a Roman province. 
In the year 106 a.d., Damascus was 
annexed to Syria, and the remainder of 
the kingdom, henceforth known as the 
“ Province of Arabia,” was placed under 
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Roman rule — by no means to its dis- 
advantage, as the nuns of its once flourish- 
ing cities testify. Roman Nabattca in- 
cluded only a portion of the northern 
border of the Arabian desert, and was 
environed by a number of semi-indepcn- 
dent Bedouin states, of which the influence 
and extent greatly increased wiien the 
power of the enq)ire began to wa^aken. 

Remarkable for sudden changes of 
fortune w'as Palmyra, a kingdom of tlu' 
Syrian- Arabian borderland. In early 
times, belore the occupation of Syria by 
the Romans, a flourishing community 
aiose m an oasis ot the gre.it Syrian 
desert that had long served as a ton- 
venient halting ])lace lor caravans trav(*l- 
ling between Phamuia and the middle 
Euphrates. The city w'as made a depen- 
dency of the Roman Eiiqiiie during the 
first jieriod of the emperois • but owing 
to its im})ortant frontiei situation between 
Paithian and Roman teriitory, it letamed 
a certain amount ol freedom, and at the 
same time became ]>osst*ssed ol consider- 
able ])ow'er. The necessity ol ju'otectmg 
the caravan routes led to the lormation ol 


^ - a w't‘ll-org,inised army ; and 

row o constant lends w'llh llu‘ Bed- 
f p , oiiins, winch, as a 1 ule, teiini- 
o a myra VlCtoiy ol till' 

Palmyraiis, resulted m contmu.il .iccessions 
of territory, so that I'almyra finally em- 
braced the greater part ol the region 
between the Eiqihiates and the vSynaii 
border. 


The language ol the Palmyrans w^as not 
the Arabic of the Bedouins, but the Syrian 
of the agricultural and towm-dwelhng 
classes. Originally the city may have been 
organised as a republic ; but the Romans, 
who were accustocned to choose a ruler 


from among the native inhabitants of 
their province^, created a monarchical 
form ol government that finally became 
hereditary. No small amount of power 
lay in the hands of a Palmyran sovereign, 
who possessed a wadl-tramed army of 
veterans who had taken part in numerous 
struggles with Arab tribes, and the hoarded 
wealth of a strongly fortified city— a city, 
moreover, that was m addition jirotected 
by the desert. Thus it is not surprising that 
before many years passed an ambitious 
ruler came to the throne, who resolved 
to take part m the border wars between 
Rome and Persia, to seize the balance of 
power, and to establish a new empire at the 
expense of both the contending parties. 




RUINS OF PALMYRA, THE “MIRAGE” KINGDOM OF THE SYRIAN DESERT 

Palmyra arose, before the Roman occupation, in an oasis on the Parthian frontier, and became supreme over Syria. It 
fell as suddenly as it rose. The ruins of its magnificent city are now one of the sights of Syria The principal remains are 
shown at the top and bottom of the page, and in the centre are a temple to Diana and specimens of Palmyran sculptures. 
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The opportunity for such an under- 
taking was never more favourable than 
during the reign of the Sassanian 
Shapin' I. The Roman emjieror Valerian 
was a prisoner m the hands of his enemies, 
Antioch had been captured, and the whole 
of Syi'ia, with the ex('ej)tion of a few 
unimportant strongholds, lay open to the 
„ Persians, who, eager foi plunder. 

Palmyra ^ marched about hither and 

up^me in disorganised com- 

the East * T., , 

panics. As soon as Shapin' began 

to withdraw his forces, the Palmyran 
cavalry sallied forth, dispersed whole divi- 
sions ol the scattered Persian army, and 
returned to their desert < ity with untold 
spoils. Odenathus, king ol Palmyra, 
made the most of the jirestige won by this 
daring stroke by immediately espousing 
the cause of Gallienus, son ol Valerian, 
whose ojiponents in the struggle lor tht‘ 
succession h.id gamed the up])cr hand in 
the (ast. As a result, when ('jallienus 
iin.illv triumphed ()\er his entunies and 
ascended the throne, Odcmathiis was 
rewardt‘d with tlie tith* ol Augustus, and 
becam(‘ practically su])n‘me in Syria, He 
soon n'stored affairs to oi dei , strengthenc'd 
Ins troops by the addition ot the remains 
of th(‘ Roman Ic'gions, and mar( bed against 
the Persians Attca (dealing Roman 
Mesopotamia ol the' enemy, and raising 
the si(*ge oi Edessa. he appean^d twu'e 
before the walls ot ('tesiplion 

On the d(‘ath ol Odenathus. his wife 
Zenobia, or Hat Zabbai. seized the reins 
of government in the name* ol her son, 
who was not yet of ag(‘. H(‘r energy was 
quite equal to that ot her husband, but 
she was lacking m the dqilomatic skill 
which had enabled the latter to jireserve 
at least the appearance of being a vassal 
ot Rome, and thus suc'cessfully to main- 
tain his ditficull ])osition. As “ Regent 
of the East ” she laid claim to both Asia 
and Egypt, invaded the valh^y of tin* Nile, 
and advanced into Asia Elinor — sutticient 
cause for a declaration ol war 
° , on the part of Aurehan, the* 

eno la s ('inpercjr, who realised that 
unless a decisive step were 
taken it would not be long before the last 
trace of Roman power would disappear 
in the East. Egypt was reoccupied by the 
Romans in the year 270 a.d., after a 
severe struggle ; and in the next year 
Aurehan himself ajipeared in Syria at 
the head of a powerful army. The forces 
of Zenobia were defeated at Antioch and 


at Emesa ; but Palmyra, diflicult to 
approach and still more difficult to be- 
siege, still remained in her hands. How- 
ever, when Aurehan made it clear that he 
intended to march on the capital, she lost 
courage ; under cover of night she fled to- 
wards the Euphrates in order to escape* into 
Persian tc'rritory. It may have been that 
she also hojied to relieve the city with the 
aid of a Persian army ; but she was 
immediately ])ursued and takem prisoner 
by Roman cavalry. Thereupon Palmyra 
ojiened its gatc‘s to the Romans, and the 
empire of Zenobia fell. A not of the 
citizens in the year 273 A D. ended with 
the complete destruction of the city, 
which nevcT again arose trom its rums. 
Like a mirage ol the desert, this strange 
empire suddenly aroso on the* eastern 
horizon ol tlu* Roman woild, and as 
suddenly disajijieared. 

In Armenia, the niggl'd mountainous 
('ouiitry trom which the Euphi.ites and 
Tigiis flow down into the Mesopotamian 
plain, a \^arllk(‘. frei'dom-lovmg ])('o})le 
liad dev('lo})ed from a nn.xtun' ol am lent 
Caucasian and Iranian elinu'uts The 


Expansion 
of Armenian 
Empire 


original Arim nian ran' must 
have' been \ i‘i y heterogeneous 
The prt'st'iii e ol numi'rous 
small feudal deim sni". and 


strongholds scatti'H'd ovi'r a land ol lavines 
and loiests laiised thi'ir f ountr\' to be from 


the carl It ‘st timi's a tht'atn' ol jirivate war- 
f.iie and a honu* for robbcis and fugitives 
ol all nationalitu's. As timt' ]»asst‘d, the 
mflueiut' of Iranian lulturi' and ri'ligion 
smoothed over the roughness ot the nati\e 
jiopuLition. The t'xampli' ol the Persian 
em|H'rors bred the ambition ol Aimenian 
ruleis, and at thi* same time aroused 


the national spuit to tlu' de\elopment 
of unt'xpected ] lower. 

For a time ft appt'arid as it the Arme- 
nians were destini'd to lu'coim' the most 


repri'.sentative of all the Iranian jH'oples. 
Under the rule oi Tigranes tlu* Armt'iiian 
empire exjianded with sui prising rajiidity 
and power. Hut the mutual ji'alousy of 
the various soveri'igns ot Western Asia 
boie bitter fruit. Tigranes did not make 
the slightest attcmjit to assist his great 
western neighbour, Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, in his hopeless struggle with 
Rome ; and with the same composure tlu* 
Parthian emperors rejoiced when Tigranes, 
cast down from his high estate, knelt 
before Pompey and jilaced his crown m 
the hands ot the Roman consul. 




THE CAPTURE OF 2EN0BIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. BY THE ROMANS 
After the death of Odenathiis hib wife, Zenohia, rcij^ned She did not niaaitam the fictio*i of vassalage to Rome, 
and the emperor Aurehan marched on her capital, from which she fled, but was captured by his cavalry 


Alter tile evei throw ol Ti^Tanes. tlieie iii dejeatin^t:: tlu' attem])t of the Iranians 

was no longer an> hojx' ol Ann(*nian to acquire a ])Ositioii of intellectual 

siijireinacy Several times Armenia was supHunaty 

separated into a weslein and an east(‘rn Tlu* det ay oi the^e world pow’ers, laigt'ly 
province, tem])oi aril\ , as eaily as tlie da\s hi ought about liy the r owm fierce rivalry, 

f)l tlu‘ Seleiuid.e, and again during a later prejxired tlu‘wa\ lor the advain'e ol Islam. 

l)enod, when the K.istern Roman Ernjnn* The jHoces^ ol disintegration, wduch marks 

and the I’ersians agieed as to tlie division the peiiocl between the i lose ol the AIe^- 

oj their s])heres of influeiK e. .Moreo\er, andnan ej;oi h and the earliest of the 

tli(‘ country was usuallv a jxitchwork ol Ar.ibian conquests, rendered the task of 

dominions ol minoi piiines, wlio stTlom the Mohammedan generals easier than it 

refused to a('ce]U foreigw aid against their would othm'wMse have l)een, but it does 

owm soveieign. not m it sell explain tlieir Miccess. The 

It is scarc('ly worth w'hile to give .i cinpiie founded bv the Arabs after 

detailed account of all the \aiying the death of Mahomet was the lesult ol 

phases of the wars between Rome and an influx of new^ blood, brought by the 

Parthia, or to CTinmc'rate the (onstant nomads, who once more weu' ])ressmg 

change's that took ]ilace in the doniinioii forward (roni the Arabian pc'innsula, and 

of the Romans and Parthians in Armenia. wxue beginning to floc^d and o\erwhelin 

It IS, howwer, mijiortant to rememlxu the more highly civilised but decaying 

that throughout this troubled ]H‘riod, races of Western Asia Signs of this" ex- 

m spite ol all confusion that reigned m pansion had not been wanting in the 

political affairs, the Armenian conscious- previous period, as w’e shall see when we 

ness of nationality constantly increased, turn later to Arabia itsell in order to trace 

and finally ])roduced a spiritually in greater detail the carhei periods ol her 

indejxmdcnt peo])lc‘ : and tliat this history, and to define the events wdiich 

})eople, by developing a purely Anne- preceded and led up to the victory of 

man civilisation, ultimately succeeded Islam, 
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THE EMPIRE OF PARTHIA 


AS a result of the wars of Alexander the 
Great , t he Persian nat ion was suddenly 
east down from its position of supremacy, 
and placed under Greek rule. The domi- 
nion of the Seleucidie also rested ii])on a 
Greek foundation, and ioimd its most 
powerful supj)ort m the Hellenised cities 
of Syria and Mesopotamia; within Persia, 
strangely enough, the civilisation of the 
(ireeks took firmer root in the eastern 
mountain districts and in Hactria than in 
the western and more ancient provinct‘s of 
The New Scleucida* soon 

Power *in impossibility ol 

. IP holding their vast empire to- 

* get her, and decided to move the 

centre of government to the west, and we 
have seen that a new Power arose m the 
e,ist, which, unlike the Scleucid emjme, 
was never brought within the Roman 
dominion. 

Even during the most gloomy periods, the 
old civilisation and religion of Iran had not 
been wanting m a jdacc of refuge. Atro- 
patene, a small Persian state, had all the 
while preserved its existence in the moun- 
tainous country of the north-west, m the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ihumiya This 
district was either over’ooked or inten- 
tionally sjiared during the stormy period 
of Alexander ; for, according to all ap- 
jiearances, it was the seat of no temporal 
power, but a region sacred to the priestly 
class of Persia, a sort of Iranian ecclesi- 
astical state which Alexander did not 
venture to destroy. 

The origin of that religion itself, and the 
liistory of its founder, Zoroaster, or Zara- 
thustra, are obscure. It would seem to 
have been the outcome of an effort to 
spiritualise the Hindu doctrines at an 
early stage. Its fundamental tenet is the 
dualism which sets m opposition, in 
eternal war, the spirit of (iood, Ormuzd, 
and the spirit of Evil, Ahriman; and 
undoubtedly influenced later Western 
conceptions of Satan. Fire and, by 
consequence, the Sun are the visible 
manifestations of the good spirit, the 
emblem of purification. Hence arose the 

i86S 


])rohibition against burning the l)odies of 
the dead, extended first in the cast* of the 
priesthood to ]irohibition of buriah Tht‘ 
Zoroastrians have th(‘ir leprest'iitatives at 
the jiresent day m the Paisees ol India, 
who “bury" their dead on a liigh tower, 
where the corjises an* consumed l)y birds 
ol prey. 

It IS significant that the foimdat ions of 
the Parthian nation do not seem to have 
been laid by a man of Iranian blood, but by 
a Turanian, a member of one of the iiomadi( 
tribes, of which many had already won for 
themselves a secure position in IIk* steppe 
lands of Central JVrsia. Hut thel'iiraiiMn 
ruling house that gained the ])osition 
of su])remacy in Tr.in had alasidy lu'- 
(ome conyersant w th Persian customs 
and culture Ixdore its achaiue to power; 
indeed, it conse louslv trod in tlu* foot- 
steps ol its great Persian (oreinnners, 
tracing its oiigiri bae k to Art.ixe'i xe s HI., 
the Aediajinenhin. 

The* early liistory of the* Partliian 
emjnre was so eleyoid ol inte'iest 
that the e"ontemj)orary (irerk ehroniele'is 
hardly mentioned the* aflaiis ot Pe'isia, 
and have left us little more than a 
few bare statements cone'ernmg them 
Moreover, since all Parthian kings wvre* 
known by the* name Arsace‘s on then 
aex'ession to the throne, many e hanges in 
the succession npist have taken ])lace. ol 
which we now possess little* err no know- 

Territory 

- ^ Arsaces I. the founder of the* 

Emphe ^lynasty, reigm*d but a short 
tune In the* year 248 h.c' he 
made way for his brother and suce essor 
Arsaces II., or Tiridates L, who, profiting 
by the neglex't into which the eastern jiro- 
vinces of Syria had fallen, greatly enlarged 
his dominions at the exjiense ot the 
Seleucidie. Unfortunately, the extent of 
the territory originally occuihed by the 
Parthians is no longer known with cer- 
tainty. There can be no doubt that 
it was situated in the north-eastern ])art 
of Persia ; and that it must have con- 
sisted largely of steppes may be inferred 
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from the fact that the bulk of the Parthian 
army was made up of cavalry. Although 
the Parthians were not ot pure Iranian 
descent, both the language and civilisation 
of the em})u e weie Persian. 

Tiridates I. also added to his emp.re 
the ])rovmce of Hynania; this mcluded 
the greater portion of the Khorassan of 
to-day, ot which the inhabitants were 
especially nearly related to the Parthians. 
The rulers ot the ne ghbouring kingdom of 
Hactria, that remarkable (ireek state on 
Iranian soil, were, ruturally enough, at 


Supremacy 
in Parthia 


With 

king, 


hist untriendly to tlu‘ new empire 
the assistance ot the B.ictrian 
Diodotus I., Seleucus ('allini- 
( us expelled Tiridates Irom 
his kingdom in the year 
2 jtS n (' , but Diodotus II. 
reversed the })olicy of Ins 
prede('essors, ]oin(‘d forces 
with Tiridates, and comjielled 
( alliiiK us to withdraw. At 
the end of these wars the 
Parthian empire may be 
looked u[)on as hrmlv estab- 
lished 

'J'h(‘ mount.iinous country 
m the\vest was also con(jUered 
by the P.irl Ilians, wath the 
old Median ('aj)ital, Va batana. 

Th(‘ ('C( lesiastu al stati; ot 
Atropateni* entered into a 
(lose' rehitiousliip W'lth the 
nt‘W empiie, wathoiit, liow'- 
ev< r. becom ng meiged m it 
In lati'r ptaiods it even 
hapj)ened that this curious 
nation <»! jiriests at times 
.issnmed jiosition ot decided 
hostility to the ]\-rsian rulers, 
who w’ere never looked uj)on 
as true Iranians, and aWied 
itself wath the Komans. That 
Ant IOC bus tlu' ( ireat }ilanned a 
('ampa gn against Atrojiateiie alter crush- 
ing the rebellion of the Median governor 
Molon from 222 to 220 b.c. proves only 
how^ dangerous this little slate had be- 
come now that the Iranians 
had entered into a conflict wath 
Hellenism and the religious 
influence of the priesthood was 
beginning to transform itself into a political 
ag(*ncy. Artavasdes, the governor then m 
office, escaped the storm through timely 
submission in 220 b.c. The third Par- 
thian Arsaces, Artabanus I. (2i4-it)b), 
was also compelled to acknowledge the 



ZOROASTER 

From a Persian rock sculpture 


A Nation 
of 
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supremacy of the Seleucidae when 
Antiochus advanced with a jiowerful 
army nto Iran and j^enetrated a^ far as 
India in 209 b c. ; but this ai'knowdedg- 
ment was little more than an emjity form, 
and the campaign ot Antiochus remained 

Seleucid attempt 

made by the SeleiK'ida? to 
maintain their prestige in the 
eist. The vigorous efforts 
towards expansion made tiy Antiochus the 
(beat in the west, ani the rise oi the 
Hactnan kingdom m the east, were great 
obstacles to the development of the Par- 
thian '-tate. Not until the accession of 
Ai'saces Vd., (or Mithradates 
1.), who came to the throne in 
the year 174 b.c., did ciicum- 
stances become more favour- 
able to Parthia. While the 
empire of the Seleucidie was 
in a state of hopeless con- 
fusion, Mithradates invaded 
the wT*stc‘rn provinces of Iran 
at the head of his multitudes 
of horsemen, and advanced 
into Media and Persis, He 
next broke through the 
mountain ])asses, subclued the 
Ehmaei, who inhabited the 
south-WTstern slope of the 
Iranian mountains, and finally 
appeared on the broad jilain 
ot Mesopotamia— a region 
that w'as destined long to re- 
main a field of action for the 
hordes of mounted Parthians. 

In the east, also, the decay 
of Hactnan powx‘r furnished 
an ojipoitunity lor engaging 
ill a successful w^ar, as the 
result of which Hac tria lost 
sc'veral provinces, and finally 
acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Parthian king. An 

attemjit to reconquer Western Iran, made 
by Demetrius II., Nicator, terminated in 
the capture of the Syrian king m 139 B.c. 
Mithradates gave Demetrius the hand of 
his daughter in marriage, and then 

endeavoured to place liim upon the throne 
of the Seleuciclie as a vassal of the 
Parthians. Although this effort to extend 
the influence of Parthia failed, the 

Seleucidae were unsuccessful in winning 
back their lost provinc'es. The vast army 
which Antuxhus VII. assembled m the 
year 130 b.c. was attacked, and the 
greater part ot it destroyed at its winter 

i8(>u 
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quarters in Mesopotamia, almost without 
assistance from the Parthians, by the 
non-mihtary inhabitants of Western Iran. 
With this event the period of wars between 
the Seleuckhe and the Parthians ended. 

The former contented them- 
selves with their western ])ro- 
Vinces until they were overcome 
by the Romans ; the latter 
were soon obliged to delend themselves 
against new enemiiis. 

Phraates 11 ., the successor of Mithia- 
dates, for the conclusion of the struggle 
with Syria obt aim'd the aid of troops of 
“ Scythian ” horseineii ; not Aryan 
Scythians, but probably Turks The 
Turks, however, arrived too late upon 
the scene, and were told that they 
would have to return to their Turanian 
home without recc'iving either pay 
or plunder. Thereujion they attacked 
the Parthians, who sought to strengthen 
their army by enrolling among their ranks 
the prisoners captuit'd during the cam- 
])aign against Antiochus. Thc'se rc^cruils 
went over to the side of the Scythians 
The Parthians took to flight, .ind King 
Phraates was slain on the field of battle 
in 127 H ( . The 'rurkoman Scythians, 
laden with booty, now returned to their 
native ste])])es ; but their disappearance 
was followed by a new and still more 
serious mvasmn of the noin.ids. 

Another great inovement had taken jilace 
among the ('entral Asian raccas — a rnov^e- 
inent similar to the many that were con- 
stantly recurring in tins boundless u'gion. 
The nomadic ti ibes of the Yue-tshi, a mixed 
Turkish-Mcjiigohan race, driven Irorn their 
homc\s in the noith of China by thc' Hiung- 
au at the beginning of the second century 
B c., had thrown themselves upon thc 
regions lying to the south, but were again 
dislodged and diiven still farther south- 
ward by the Usun, a race that had like- 
wise been disturbed by the lliung-nu. 
After marching through the plains of 
Turkestan, the Yuetshi finally descended 
upon the eastern ])rovinces ol Iran, and 
took possession of thc kingdom of Bactna, 
about the year 126 b.c. Thus 
ongo s Parthian empire also was 

threatened by a formidable 
enemy upon its very borders. 
This danger was not to be warded off 
so cheaply. The Yue-tshi soon succeeded m 
establishing their power, and by con- 
quering the northern valley of the Indus 
as well as a portion of Turkastan, secured 
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for their ends the control of populous 
territories. Mithradates II., ])erhaps the 
most able of all the Parthian kings, 
was all his life engaged in endeavour- 
ing to subdue the Yue-tshi, and also to 
force back the Scythians, who had again 
attempted to take possession ol the western 
provinces of Ii an. In the west the activi- 
ties of Mithradates were necessarily 
limited : but it speaks volumes for his 
jiohtical sagacity that hc' sought to extend 
the inlluence of Parthia over the' rising 
nation of Armenia. 

On the death of Mithradates II., m 
the year 7b B.c., it soon became* apparent 
that the wars m the east had not only 
weakened the Parthian empire, but had 
also eiid.ingcied its ]>ositioii in the* west. 
The kings ol Armtmia, in pursuance of 
their newly-instituted policy ol exjian- 
sion, took ])ossession ol Nortliein M(‘so])o- 
tainia, ami t'vcn of the sacred state of 
Atropatene; and with the latter they also 
obtained a cert.un [lolitual intlueiKc owi 
tilt' whole ol Tran. Tigianes. king of 
Arirn'iiia, at that tune consuh'red his power 
suflK'iently gieat to waiiant tin* assump- 
tion ol tlu* titl<‘ “Kingol Kings,” 
which, as a highly- valu(*d m- 
- „ heritance of A( hremenid times, 

o mgs d(*scended to the Parthian 

Arascida' , 111 other words Armenia m.ide 
preparations lor su])plantmg the Parthians 
m their Ji'adt'rshi]) ol the Iranian race. 
Tigranes, howevc'r, soon becami; entangled 
m the wars of Mithrad.it es, king ol 
Pontiis, .against Rome and lost his king- 
dom. When Pomj)ey took ( ontrol of the 
affiiiis of Roman Western Asia there 
were repe.ated disj)utes with Phraates III. 
(Arsaces XII.), king ol Parthia, who laid 
claim to thc Euphrates as the western 
boundary of hl^ dominions ; but the 
moderation ^if the Romans and the 
internal disorders that followed the 
assassination ol Phraates hy his son 
Mithradates III., Orodes, jirevented the 
outbreak of a serious confiict. The 
attempts of the Parthians to 1 (‘gain 
possession of the provinces that had .dso 
been torn from them by Armenia led to 
no open warfare. In the year 54 B.c. the 
civil war in Parthia came to an end ; and 
Orodes, now sole ruler, was m a jiosition 
to enter into thc first great struggle 
with the Roman Empire. 

That Rome was unable to gam any 
permanent success in this war, and that 
the Roman legions failed to make their 
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way to India across the mountainous 
Ironliors ol Western Iran, following in the 
footsle])s of Alexander, arc facts of vast 
liistor.tcal significance. The civilisation of 
the western world, which had once been 
carried by Alexander as lar as the Indus, 
was destined for more than a thousand 
yeais to be cut off from all contact with 
the wx)rld of the east ; for the small 
dame ot Greek culture that shed its feeble 
lays over Bactna ('onnted for little and 
was soon exlmguislied. 

When llie Parthian em|Jire first made 
its jireparations for war with the Romans 
no ()iu‘ would have ventured to projihesy 
that the power of Rome would be unable 
to })enetrate beyond the 1'igris, or that 
the Ku])lirat(‘s w.is (h'stmed to become 
the eastern bouiiflarv of Latin mflu(‘nr(‘ 
'Llu‘ land rult'd by Ihc' kings of Parthia 
was great and j) 0 ])ulous it is true , but 
it was j)ossesse<l of snicdl unity being 
rathei a ronglomeraU' of small and more 


United 
Parthia 
Defies Rome 


sovereignty of the Parthian emj)cror. As 
m riiina, the native jiopulation, owing to 
the sujieriority of its civilisation, despoiled 
their conquerors not only of their national 
character, but also ol their dominion. 

Thus it finally became an easy 
matter for the Parthians to 
overthrow the feeble govern- 
ment of the fori'igma's, and 
through the installation ot a branch of the 
house of the Arsacid;e, once moie to unite 
tlie eastern jirovimes to W'estern Iran. 
Hence the Parthian kings were enabled to 
oppose the Romans with tin* undivided 
strength of their emiiire 

There was also another small kingdom. 
of Arsacid origin m Persia : but ot this 
our knowledge is very mdetinitc. It 
ap])ears that on their ai cession to powTi* 
th(* family of the Arsacache came to an 
undei standing as to the division of th(‘ 
spoils. One branch obtained the imperial 
dignity, and tlie others were granted scmi- 



SOME OF THE RULERS OF THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 
Mithradates I ( 1 74 n <’ ) extended the Parthian dominion to Western Iran and Mesopotamia Phraates III claimed the 
Euphrates as his western boundary. He was assassinated by his son Orodes I. Tindates II reig^ned from I l-.li ji < 


Ol less independent kingdoms Kvery- 
w'liere, espeei.dly in tla^ moiinlainous dis- 
tricts, small dyn.isties had bt'en preserved, 
and letainiMl tluar indejiendencc through- 
out the storms of the Alexandrian period. 
Thes(‘ princes ])layed an important idle 
in the struggle between the Seleucida' and 
the P.irthians for the }^v)ssessj()n of the 
mountain n'gions of Western Iran In 
the wars with tht' Romans, liuwever, they 
took a l(‘ss prominent jiart, because the 
scene of conflict lay further to the west m 
the Mesopotamian plain. 

The most distinguished of the minor 
dynasties — one, moreover, that was fre- 
. . quently mdejiendent of Peisia 

rmenia — Armenian. Here the 

plrtWa ArsacidcT had succeeded m 
])lacing one of their own family 
upon thci throne. It is worthy of note 
that in Eastern Persia also, after the 
government had been overthrowm by the 
Yue-tshi, Arsacid dynasties soon came to 
the front again, and acknowledged the 


indejiendcait dominions, most of which 
were situ.ited in the northern })arl of Persia 
Certain hereditary offices also seem to 
have been given to members of the im- 
perial family — lor examj)le, ihe Snrashi]), 
a bearer ol which title commanded th(' 
forces sent against Crassiis in the year 
53 li r The Sma was al^o ])Ossessed of 
other imjiorlant functions, and liis title 
seems to have signified both an office and 
a family name, somewhat in the way that 
the name Arsaces w^as adopted by all th(‘ 
emperors as a title as well as a surname. 

The ]*arthian empire being thus loosely 
constructed, its military system remained 
badly organised and thoroughiy inefficient. 
On the outbreak of a conflict each of the 
separate nations of the empire were called 
upon to furnish its quota of irregular horse- 
men. These assembled in hel])less masses 
differing greatly from oiu another in 
armament as well as in methods of battle, 
and ever ready to scatter m wild flight on 
the death of their leader. There is also 
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but little to be said in favour of the 
Iranian iniantry. The strength of the 
army lay in the mercenary cavalry, 
mainly 1 uraiuan, before whom the 
Roman legions, tor all their uniform 
equipment, and their magnificent tactics 
and disci])line, were constantly comjielled 
to retreat. Archers, who o\Trwhelmed 
the opposing Icrces with a hail of arrows, 
formed the liulk ot the Parthian cavaliy, 
and behind thi'in rode hea\ilv armed 
lancers, n^adv at any inonient to break 
through the weakened ranks of the enemy. 

It was fortunate tor the F^arthians that 
the decisive battles against Rome weit* 
toiight on the ])!amsol Mesopotamia, wheie 



A ZOROASTRTAN TOWER OF THE DEAD 


Zoroastrians are forbidden to bury or burn theii dead, 
but, like the Parsees of India, expose the corpses on 
high towers where they are consumed by birds of prey, 

the hordes of Iranian cavalry found a held 
well adapted to their peculiar methods ot 
hghting. The efti'cts ot the heavy blows 
dealt by the well-tried Roman legions 
were completelv lost on the endless jdain, 
and the clumsy ])ilum and short swfird 
were useless against the scattered Parthian 
squadrons. The latter, tlc'eing before the 
legions, poured back u])on them a storm 
of lances and arrows, and returning from 
all sides, surged over the awkward masses 
of Roman infantry as storm-tossed waves 
dash over a sinking ship. The hot sun 
that beat down upon the and plain was 
the best ally of the Parthians, for it placed 
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many a body of hostile troo])s almost 
defenceless in their hands, and jiroved but 
a small obstacle to the movements of their 
desert-bred horses. Thus, it was with true 
nomadic weapons that the Parthian^ fought 
and conquered in a region thoroughly 
adapted to their national methods of 
warfare. However, the Romans were not 
completely lacking in allies. 
There were still remains of 
foimer dvilisation and aliund- 
anee to be seen in Mesopotamia 
along the b.mks of the ri\’eis After the 
conquest of Alexaiidei .i number ot 
towMis and cities welt* founded theie b\’ 
the Cheeks, the inhabitants ol which 111 
later times w'eie by no means indint'd 
to acknowledge the su})iematy of the 
Paithian eiiqieiois As long as tlu* 
SeleiiCKke iiiled o\ei Mesopotaiiii.i these 
cities had been tlu* fiiniest supj)ort ui then 
])ow'er indeed it seemed then that the 
w'hole land w'ould be Helleiiist'd and ])ei- 
maiu'utly united to tht* cultuie ot the 
West. Aft(‘r the downlall t>l tlu* Seleu- 
cida- the Rom. ms bt'came the it'piesen- 
tatives ol till* wt'stiMii woild It is true 
that they w'en* less sympathetu' to the 
(ri'eeks than the Seleiu id.e had bet'ii 
nevertheless, they wviv fai moie a((ept- 
<ible to them th.in tin* h.ited li.mi.m 
races. 'I'hat tlie Romans w't'it' able to 
establish theinselvi's at iisist in the 
noithein ]>iov]iues ot Mesopot.unia was 
due in a large me.isuie to the influeiici* ol 


the (ireek (ities 

As soon as Romans <ind Paithians 
had become dost' neighbours, a conflu t 
w'as only a question ol time, Julius 
Pa'sar himself looked uj)on wmi .is inevit- 
able. Nevertheless, the oiitbn'ak ol the 
first struggle was due entirely .to minoi 
considerations. M. Licinius C'rassiis w'as 
elected consul foi the second tinn* in the 
year 55 B.C:, and leceived from the 

senate a commission to n*ston‘ older m 
the eastern jmivmces. This important 
but comjiaratively humble task 
piomised as little gi atification 

Purthia plun- 

der to his greed for ])oss(‘ssions. 

Moreover, his being sent to Asia wais little 
more than a comjiensation gi anted him 
by his allies, Cajsai and Pompey, m return 
for the pitiful j^art he had already play(‘d 
elsewhere. However, he now resolved 
to make the most of his opiiortumties. 
The deeds of Lucullus, who had returned 
from Asia with boundless treasure, 
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awakened in the vain man a spirit of 
rivalry, and it was not lonR befor(‘ his 
lively imagination presented to his eyes 
the vista of a campaign evc'n greater 
than that of Alexander. 

Affairs were not (aitirely unfavourable 
to ( rassus when he first arrivc'd in 
Western Asia. The struggle for the 
Parthian succession between Arsaces XIII. 
and Arsaces XIV. had ]ust b(‘en brought 
to an end by the assassination of the 
former, .ind the nt‘W emjK'rot had had 
as yet scaici'ly time to seat himself 
firmly on the throne King Arlabanus 1., 
oi Artavazd, ol Armenia, voluntarily 
allied himself with the Romans , and 
the M(‘S()potamian citu's welcoUKMi Crassus 
.IS a liberator Rut the consul was unable 
to take ad\',in1.ige ot his position lo 


.shot into the closely formed legions from 
all sides, as they toiled jiain fully onward 
under the hot rays of the sun. After a con- 
test that lasted tor two days the remnants 
of the Roman army took refuge behind the 
walls of Chan an. Crassus was tieach- 
erously ])ut to death whili* iK'gotiating 
10 000 Parthian geneial, and 

^ ’ . his troops w(‘re soon forced to 
ap ivc down their arms on [uiie 

Komans ^ unlucky cam- 

paign cost the Romans more than ’,0,000 
of then best soldiers, of whom about 
10.000 were taken ])risoners by the 
Parthians, and sent to the eastei 11 jirovinces 
oi Iran. Tkit the Parthiaiis did not 

follow u]) till’ victoiy, and so lost their 
natural rewards, ]Meso])otainia alone lalhng 
into their hands. Thev also tailed to 



A GROUP OF MODERN ZOROASTRIANS IN PERSIA OF TO-DAY 


be sure lie ciossed the Euphrates in 
the yeai 5 ’, n( without m.iking a \eiv 
careful s('arch loi a pu 4 ext, won sexeral 
victories o\'er the Pai llnaiis, whom he sin - 
])rised, and ociaijiu’d a number of cities 
which ofteied but little oiiposition : but in 
the autumn he recrossetl the iiver in outer 
to seek moie comfortable winter quarteis, 

Parthian conquered titles 

n , ^ r uinliT the protection ot disiiro- 

Defeat of , .1x11 

.. ® portionately feeble gaiiisons. 

The Parthians took advan- 
tage of this laxity, and, collecting their 
forces, marched against the Romans. 

The two armies met not fai fioni the 
city of Charran, on the river Behkh. 
The Romans were able to (Ttect little or 
nothing with their short swords in 
face of the showers of arrows that were 


leip anv ad\antag(‘ bom llu* wais be- 
tween C.Tsar and Ponijiey, although the 
laltei had jiievailed iqK)!! them to be- 
come his allies. Ca-sar’s jdan to invade 
Iran wms shatteu’d only by his .iss.issma- 
tion in the ye.ir 44 Bc On tlu’ whole, 
the Parthian su(.('esst‘s amourdecl to very 
little indeed ; everywhere they had been 
foiled Iw the stubborn ^ alour ol the 
Romans 

Yet Antony’s expedition in B.c. 
w'as entiiely unsuccessful. Ho intended 
to avoid a battle on the Mesojiotamian 
jilain, and by invading the mountainous 
distiicts of Iran thought to avail himseli 
of the superiority of his mfantr\. But 
he neglect (*d to make proper arrangements 
for provisioning his vast army. When he 
had advanced as far as Atropatene, he 
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Retreat 

of 

Antony 


Ix'gan to lay su'ge to the nty of PJirasj)a 
witti insiitficient war materials at his 
dis}x)sal, and was soon obliged to retreat 
and to seek rtdiige in Armenia, after 
suffering sevt^e loss(‘s. The laithh'ssness 
of the Aimemans, who did not send the 
promised reinlorcenu'nt'', ( nntributed not 
a little to the defeat of the Romans, 
who soon afterwards — m ’,0 n.c. 
— I(‘d awa\ the Armtmian king, 
Artavasdt's, a ])iisoner to Ale\- 
andiia. Sliortlv allt-r the retriMt 
ol Antony, the king of Mi'dia and Phraates 
IV. (juarn'lled, and as a lesiiK the rt‘piilse 
of the Romans It'd to 110 iurtht'i Parthian 
sue('(‘ss(‘s. An I on V \\’as e\en abk' to foim 
.111 .dfianct' with the Mt'dt's 

During the following years Phraates ]\'. 
was fully o(('U])ied m maintaining his 
position on the tin one, .ind ('onstMiueiitlv 
lie tn'.itcd the Roniaiis with a eat d<‘iei- 
(‘iice. In th(‘ \eai 20 B c ('.esar Augustus 
K'ceivi'd back troni (he Ikirthnnis th(‘ 
('aptured insignia and th(‘ prisont'rs oi 
wai, to the gt'iieral satistadion ol tin* 
Roman jit'ople Neilht'i Phra.iti's noi Ills 
mcap.ibk' suciessoi took any nnpoitant 
])ait in the ArmenMii - Roman wais 
fsev(‘ral l^irtliMii jinnces wt're edu(<Lted 
ill Rome, not, how(‘vt‘i, to llu'ii adv.in- 
tage. (or when out' ol them, X'onones I . 
Inramt' empeior, his prtdt'ienee tor Latin 
institutions made liiin so unpojiul.ir tint 
]i(‘ was soon loKed to abdicate in Itivour 
ol a rival. Ait.ib<nnis IIJ ( Ai s.ici's XIX k 
in the ye<n if) A i) Ai bibamis w.is srau ely 
more sucie^slul than his jireik'Cessor , 
Ills endeavours to recoiicjuer Arnn‘ni«i 
failed. A jiowerlul party of Ins own 
subjects ros(‘ against him w'lth th(‘ assist- 
ance of the Romans, and finally drove him 
into the eastern jirovmcc's. On Ins return 
he concluded a treaty with tin* Emj)c*ior 
Caligula, was once moic^ obligcal to flcv, 
but nc’vertlicless died .is can] mu 01 in 
40 A.D. The civil war continued under 
Ins succc'ssors also, and disturbances in 
Armenia and in the; East 


Parthian 

Sovereignty 


c'aiised the canjiiie to tremble to 


in Armenia 


its 


very foundations. In tlu^ 
yc*ars 5S-()() a.d. the Romans 
and ICirthiaiis were once more on such 
gocxl terms that thc'V finally succeeded 
m bringing the Armenian cjUCNtion to 
a iieaceful issue. As a ic*sult of this the 
Parthian jirmce Tiridatc's went to Rome 
in 62 A.D , and was there? ceremoniously 
invested with the sovereignty of Armenia, 
as a dependency of the Roman Empiie. 
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The decay ol the Parthian (uiijiire pro- 
ceiuled apac’c* during tJie years immediately 
following The Ikarthian j)eoj)le bc'came 
Ic'ss and less energetic, and the Iranian 
jirovinces and princijialities gradually 
gained m mdc'jiendi'nc e ; index'd, at one 
tune file c*mpir(‘ seems to li.ive becui 
divided into several indejiendeiit state's. 
Foi many yeais the Roman c'm])erors 
showc'd no inclination to take adv.intagc' 
ol the distill banc c's in the Parthian 
t'lnpire. Tiajaii was the Inst to rc'sume 
the policy ol concjiiest W’lucli ch.ir- 
acterisc'd the* age* ol the* C.esai^, and the 
aifaiis ol Armenia one t' mon* lurnislic'd 
.1 j)ic‘t('\t d'lic' grc*at wc'aknc'ss ol the 
P.aithian empire' w.is shove n b\ the* Ic'c'bk' 
rc'si^taiicx' offi'ied b\' the' Aisac'es ol the' 
|)e!ic)d. Khosiu I : littk' c)j)j>ositi()n wa'- 
enc'oiinteic'd c'\cc'j)t tli.il oi the minor 
jMincc's ol the liontiers Ti.ijan, altc*r 
the' c'oncjuc'st ol Noilbc'in M('so|)ot.imia, 
cross(‘d the d'lgiis, .ind, with the .iid ol 
a i.ij)idi\ -consli u( Ic'd llotilki .idv’ancc'd 
as lai south as ('Ic'nplion, <aj)tuicd the* 
golden Ihionc' ol the* PartliMii empc'iois, 
.ind c'Vc'ii ]K'iic‘li ,if ed as ku as the Pei- 
^ . Sian fiuli in the \c‘.ii Jif) \ d. 

rajan distui b.iiK es m t hc' nc \v ly- 

Parthia ^ ^‘d legion li'lick'U'd it 

nc'Cc'ssary loi the* vK'toiioiis c'ui- 
peror to wilhdiaw his jor<c'" .dlci h.iving 
ceic-monioiisE but. ol couis(‘, liuil- 

k'ssly— .ippomtc'd a P.irlhian ])iincc‘ as 
ruk'i in his stc' id 

The cleat hoi 'fi .1 |an, in I17 A.D. bi ought 
hi> uiisucc c'sslul unde rtaking to an c'lid. 
Hadrian, his succ'cssoi , hastc'uc'd to recall 
the' kom.in tioojis Irom Armc'ina and 
from beyoncl the Eu])hratc's, and thus 
le-establishc'cl the old boundary line. 
Hadri.in reahsc'd that the days ol great 
concjuc'sts wu'rc' past. Not until the* time 
ol M .arc ns ,Anic‘lius w.is Mesojiol.imia 
permanc'ntly oc c u])ic'd, and llie boundary 
of the J^om.in Empire' j)Ushe‘d lorw'ard 
to the' I'piM'r d'lgiis The* wix'tehed con- 
dition of the* Ikaithian eiiifiiie finally 
entic'c'cl ('araealla also to seek easily- 
wum lain els through a treaeherous att.ack 
oil Emperoi Aisaec's XXXI. 111 2if) a.d. 
.^ilabanus V., Mae 1 mils, the next P.irthian 
(‘inperor, was obliged to eonleut liim- 
sell with the jiossc'ssion of Mc'sopo- 
taniia. Slioitly affc'rwards a eoiii|)k'te 
change' took ])laee in the affairs of the 
Iranian empire, wdien the dynasty of the 
ArsacidcT was sujijilanted by the house 
of the SassanidcX, 
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THE NEW PERSIAN DOMINION 


U NFOR'rrNATV-LY \\r h.iv(‘ no < (. ri.iiii 
know ol the nioiv innnoflintc* 

< nns(“s ()} lh<‘ ol minis m P.nllna, 
1o wiiK h llin oM nanu' ot Prisia is 
H'sloic^l new ol tlm 

Sassain<l.i‘ W'a^ Ix-vond .ill doubt— .i> 
indi'i'd Ixx.iini' (widcnt in latoi limns -.i 
mom i 4 <‘iniinn inpK'scnt.itivr ol tlm Iianian 
i.i(<‘ til. in tlin d'liiaman Ais.nid.i* who 
must alw.i\s lia\< .i|)]inaind as loui^mas 
to lli(‘ \i\.in Iranians 'rii.it tin' dow nl.dl 
ol llin Aisand.i hi toknimd a morn oi In^s 
(oijsiioiis mimn to Ihn .im i< nl Ii.mi.m 
spiiit WMs shown b\' thn ^^mat import. imi 
alt.iihnd 1)\ thn s.iss.ini.in inlias lo (jiH-"- 
tions ol ichi^ion ,ind unlt^ ol bnlinl 'I'lir 
n hpion ol Zoio.Mtni w.i-^ .in nxihi-unh 


li.iniaii 

nmpnioo 


( UMtion 
h.id nn\ni 


I hn nai 1 \ 
'■hown till 


inihnation tow.uds mhiiioiis pt opaj^.ind.i 
on thn othni Ihiiid, thn S.iss.nnd.n wii» 


]\ii thian 
-h.t;htn-t 


on thn othni Ihiiid, thn S.iss.nnd.n wii» 
l.in.itK.d dilniidnis ol tlmn l.iith '( hn 
„ ^ . lai t that Ihn liani.m pn(>]»ln 

bni .imn moil .ind moir nii- 
tlnisi.istin m m-lmhI to tln'U 

** Altlli I I I 

A\u 11 nt inlii^uon pio\nil only 
th.it lhn\ too wnii‘ im.ihln lo nsi.ipo thn 
fj^nnnial ti ndnni N ot tin timns (hinstions 
ot l.'ith wmn not oiiK hiyominp^ mom 
and mom promiiinnt. but w*nm .iKo jj^i.ulu- 
all\’ bninp" tr.iiislormnd into nlnmniits ol 
}>ohtinal |)i)W'nr It was diirmp" this jiniod 
that ('ll! 1st Mint V w.is bnpunnm,ii^ lo sh.ikn 
thn spiritual liln ol tin- .innirnt wairld 
to its \nry loundations , and thn wavns 
oi this movnmnnt h.id ahnad\ bnpmn to 
how ovni thn 1i out mi's ol li.in II thn 
luwv ri'li^ion h.id strni'k lirm loot in l*nrsia, 
it it had Im.dly won thn vii tor\ ovi'i thn 
worship ol firn, thnn thnrn wamld lia\n 
bnnn an nnd to thn isolation ol Pnrsi.i. 
Iran w^onld h.i\’n bnnomn a mnnilxM ot 
thn W'nstnin i ivalisnd W'orld, just as in 
l.itnr days it linn.imn a portion oi thn 
Moliammndan nanpirn. Thn J nw'ish rnlif^ion 
had alrnadv pnnntratnd into Pnisia. 'I'linm 
wiM'n Icirjjjn (.olonins of Hnbrnw’s in Bab\Ion , 
and about thi' 57 n ('. thn kinj^ ol 

Adiabnnn, a dn])nndnnny of Partlua, watlun 


whiih w.is mi 'mind ,i jxirtioii ol am mnt 
Ass\ria, bni.imr <1 lonvrit to tlin [nwish 
l.iilh d'ow.iid thn nnd ol thn lirst inntuiy 
( hristi.inilv had bn,i;un to sjacad ovnr 
Mnsopotamia and th ‘ liist ( hristian 
missiiai.ii ins must also h.ix'n 
_ .ippn.imd .It that tinm in thn 

.. hif^hl.inds ol li.m 'J hn prinsls 
Christianity , 1 .1 

ol /oroa'^ti 1 W 4 rn mtl.imrd watli 

an.ij^ri whin th» \ bi hnld tin* .idvaiun 
ol ill-' ill w ikhtim' wiiiih diminishnd 
thnil sj)liii«- ol powni m th*’ wnst. whiln 
in ill*' nasi Ihiddhisin hid bmi ,it 
woik loi iintuiins in undni miniiijL; thn 
pill.iis ol ihi 11 l.iith I hi (low ill. ill ol thn 
P.iithian juiiiins wilt) h.ul lo )knd upon 
maltnis ol iihi^ion with mdillnmni i\ in.i\' 
]>i i lMj)s ha\ n I omn .ibout indiinith owin;; 
to th* mllunm n ol thn pilnsts init.illllv 
thim Is no doubt but th.it thn (hn.istii 
I iMiiiii W.I-- most wnKomn to thn laltm 
lhi‘ \niv Inst ol tin S.issam.in minis 
.ipjin.iis in hision as a mlit^ioiis l.in.itK 
whosr .Kitsv]t)]i was rspiH i.ilK dinadnd 
b\ thn |iws Almost immndi.itnlv .iltni 
i ommiLj to thn thiom- hn issiiul stw'nial 
mints ( omm.indin,!^ thn suj)pm‘ssion ol 
tlin Ilnbirw l.iith nufin;^" ihi' lollowan^ij 
\nais thf /oroastri.in n h^^ion bm .unn 
om* ol tin* ( Irnl mn.iiis lor att.imiiii; 
.mpnii.il imil\ Its dillusion was thn 
hii^dinst duty ol thn mlm . and tlin 
s.K rnd liu rnmainnd .1 symbol ol thn 
n\ihisi\n.m(l isolatnd Ir.inian n.ilionahty 
until It w.is Im.dly iiunmhnd by thn 
w.ixns ot Mohammt'd.in nonnui'st. 'Idin 
toiindnr ol thn Sass.ini.in d\nast\, Ardi- 
shn Pabokan, 01 Ai taxnrxns son ot Habnk, 
w.is born m Pm sis thn nnntm ot .mninnt 
li.in, his lamily i l.iimnd dnsi nnt liom 
Founder luytlunal .annnslor, Sasan, 

of the rn.ison possnssed 

c .. a hnrndil.nv nirlit ol i)iinst- 

S«s.n.d« 

snnms to have loundnd a small kingdom in 
Pnrsis and to hayn sni/nd thn tnrritoiu's ol 
yarious minor nilnrs. Althou^di Ardishn 
vif^orously nontinund his lathiT’s policy 
oi tnnilonal expansion, Artabanus V., w ho 
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died in 224 A.D., permitted him to pursue 
his wnv in ])(’aei‘ When it was too late 
the “ Kingoi Kinpjs ” tookliostile measures 
a^j^ainst his unruly vassal. Aidishir con- 
p^ucred and put to death Volafi^ases V., the 



ARDISHIR, THE FIRST OF THE SASSANID KINGS OF PERSIA 
Ardishir Babekan cxtemlfd his powei from the small kmgrdom of Persis until he 
conquered the last of the rulei s of Pai thia and formed the Sassamd empire of Persia 
Fiom a rock-sculpture showing the king receiving thesacicd symbol from Ormuzd 


last ol the Arsa( id.e, on the ])l<iin ot 
llormujan in tlu‘ year 227 a.d. 

It was nol lonj^^ heton* Ardisliir was 
aekno\vl(‘dt^ed as King ot Kings by the 
western jiujxiiK'es of Ii<m as wi‘ll 
as by Aimenia , and the east 
also soon became subjtM't to his 
rule, the sill viving Arsa( id jiiinces 
taking retuge in India. Other 
liranches of tht' family ol the Aisa- 
cukebt'came reconciled to the new 
emperor and retained then pro- 
vimes A new teatuie enteied 
Persian hisloiy witli the appear- 
ance ot the first ol tlu' Sassanid'e. 

The ancient traditions ol the 
Acluemenian period were brought 
into ])rominence once more, and 
the consciousiu‘s^ ot national 
unity greatly develojied Ardishir 
had scarcely founded his em])ire 
when he hastened to send a jire- 
tentious embassy to th(‘ Romans, 
and demanded that they should 
cede to him the whole ot Western 
Asia. Soon afterwards he sought 
to regain the lost provinces in Mesopotamia 
by force of arms This was in the year 
230 A.D. War with tlie Persians, as the 
Iranians were once more called in the west, 
now that the ancient ruling nation had 
again risen to power, became inevitable — 


whether welcome or otherwase to the 
Empt'ror Alexander Siwerus. ,The first 
cam])aign, fought in the year 2 *)i a.d., 
w^as indecisive. In the interior ot Persia, 
howa'ver, the ( ulture of Iran w^as a weakened 
to fresh hte and received 
tlie full support of the 
triumphant priesthood. 
Nt'w towns wTre founded, 
schools and temj)les aiosc 
on all sides, the pidicial 
system and the army 
wvre thoroughly re- 
formed. 1C vei V w^here 
there a])})eared (Widences 
of a nt'w de\elopment of 
the true Irani.in spirit, 
and ])ef()D* long the 
nation deiMUt'd itsi'lf 
siifticientlv stioiig OIK e 
moie to eiifoice its old 
claims to tlu' soyeieignly 
ol \\’est(M n Asia 

The jxMiod of the Per- 
siaii-Koman W'ars began 
wall) tlie aiiessioii ot 
Shapm I , or Sapor, w'ho 
throiK' oil flu' de.ith oi his 


tame to tlu' 
fallitM'. Arlaxtaxes 1., 111 the yt ai 241 a.d. 
Tht‘ first (.iinpaign opened in the following 
\’ear ; Sha]>ur ad\ aiaed as lai a^ Antioch, 
and aftt‘1 s(>\(Mcd se\(Mt' caiLC ‘gements had 



SHAPUR I. TRIUMPHANT OVER VALERIAN 
Shapur I. began the period of the Persian-Roman wars , in his second 
campaign he invaded Syria and took the Roman emperor prisoner 

been fought, was forced b.u k to the river 
Tigris. The Emperor (iordian ceded 
Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Persians 
in order to avoid iurthta* contlKl with a 
dangerous oj^jxment during a time when 
serious disturbances were taking place in 
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Rome. The two empires remained at pi^ace 
with one another until 258 a.d., when the 
Pi'rsian kinfjj a/^aih invaded Syria, took tlic 
KmjHTor Valerian prisoner togetlier witli 
his army m 2t)o a d., caj^tiired Antioch, 
and uduined triiim])hantly to his country 
with an inini<*nse quantity of plunder. 
The iisiiif^ pow(*r of th(‘ Palmyran king, 
Odeiiathus, who deduc'd wai on PcTsia 
.Old advanc'c'd as lar as the gates of ('tesi- 
})hon, savc'd Syria from liiither invasion ; 
lor Shapin' was no longer in a position to 
make' wai on Rome. 

The* gc'iK'ial state' of atlaiis in his own 
country may also h<ivc' divc'rted the attc'ii- 
tion ol shapin' — an eiit hnsiaslu believer 
m the K'ligion of Zoroaster— from matters 
ol lorei^n ])oli('y. As with all the grc'at 
ic'ligions ol the' v\()ild, imitations .iiid 
dc'gi'iiei alt' (lilts wt'i't' constantly cioppmg 
np among the' Zoi oasti laiis. An attemjn 
was made to (omi)iiu' the iiaman faith 
with Phristi.m .ind Ih'liU'W eleinc'uts and 
thus to (ic'.ite <i new and imifoim lu'hc't 
The le<id(‘i ol the nt'W moM'inent was 
Manc's, tlu' loniidei ol the Mani(.ht'ean 
st'( t, whose hist appcar.iiice probably took 
])l<i((' m th(‘ year 2 ;S \ i). \’arions 
at'counts h<ive bc'en pieser\'('d of his rc'- 
l.itioiis lo Sh.ipni It is probable' that 
the' emj)e‘ror, w ho dic'd m 272 \.i)., .dlhongh 
at lii'st disposed to trt'al the Manic lueans 


with tolerance, w'as finally induced by 
the orthodox jiriesthood to take steps 
toward sujijiressing the sect. Manes fled 
to the east, and on his return to Persia 
in the yeai 274 a.d., was seized and exe- 
cuted by the son of Shapur, Varanes I., 


or Bahram, and his followers were dis- 
persed. Thus the danger of a split in the 
national religion of Persia was avoided. Iran 
preserved its own character, but became 
isolated from all othc'r nations, and in the 
future was obhgc'd to depend entirely onit*- 



THE SASSANID KING NARSES 
In the successful Roman campaign m Persia, Naises was 
defeated by Diocletian, who obtained a favourable peace 


own lesouices. There is little to be said 
about the iminc'di.ite snecessors c>l Shajnir, 
many of whom lernamed but a short time 
U])on the' throne. The' war bc'gnn by the 
KmpcTor ('arus m llir \e'ai 2S3 a.d., 
snnply bt'canse the' distiii b.iiK'C's in the 
kingdom of the Sas- 
sanid.L seemed to present 
a la\()nrable e)j)i)ortunity 
tor an invasion, came to 
an c'lid on the sudden 
di'ath of the Roman em- 
])eroi, afte'i' hi^ army had 
advanced as lar as Ctesi- 
phon. 'riit' canijiaign ol 
Diocletian in the year 
2()7 A.D. was moie suc- 
ce^ssfiil ; .ifb'r being de- 
le.ited 111 one battle the 
Romans w’oii a brilliant 
victoi y over the Sas- 
sanian king Narses. A 
peace favoniable to Rome 
lollow'ed. Armenia be- 
came a Roman depen- 
dency, and several 
districts beyond the 
Tigris w^ere surrendered to the victors. 

The confusion in Persia did not come 
to an end until the accession of Jshapur II., 
who ruled from jocj to 380 a.d. His w^as 
a truly Oriental government with a born 
leader of armies at the head of the state. 
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BAHRAM V. FIGHTING THE TARTAR PRINCE 
111 the reign ol Bahiam V, the frontier of Persia was pushed out into Transoxania, 
the country of the nomads Tradition alleges a personal conflict with the Emperor 
of China, which is probably represented in this sculpture from Naqsh-i-Rustam. 
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The vvais witli I’ioine, now uikUm ('on- 
staiiliiie, (ouliiuu'd, Init with htth' ])()sitive 
result , tlu' hist jH'nod eiuli'd with a 
lutile sH'^c> ol Xisihis, or Alygdoni.!. the 
Kornaii stronghold ot Kasti'in MesO})o- 
tanna, in the ytMr ;=;() a.d. When the 
struggle l)iok(‘ out anew in \.n., 

Shapiii (.iptined the stionglv loitili(‘(l 

town ol Annda attei a long 
n f 7 fK and severe (Oiliest The d(‘alh 
weteats the ('onstanliiie was iollowi'd hy 

the a(c(-sion oi |iili.m the 
A])ostat(', who also resoht'd to walk in 
tlie iootstej)s o) Al('\.mdei the (iiant. 
H (‘ s(‘t out lioin Antio(h with a w(‘ll-tiied 
aiiny. and W'lthout ('neounhM iiig an\ gieat 
ditfuailties aimed b< loie ( t(‘si])]i()n in 
the y(Mi ;t)g, a n , hut owing to a lai k ot 
snp])li('s li ‘ had In tall hae k piirsutsl l)y 
the in<nii body ol Sliapm’s (a\ali\ Soon 
ajt(‘] Julian was iuoit-dl\ wouudiMl in 
.1 l'/attl(\ and lus siueessoi Jovian, whom 
the soldu'is had (Tm ted lioin the'ii midst, 
was eoinpelled to m.ike pe,u<‘ on liumihat- 
ing teiiiis, m oid(‘i to sa\e Iin aimy lioin 
annilukition, Shajiui ie(o\eu“d lyi'^tein 

Ah‘soj>oMmia. togelluM with M\gdom.i, 
and, thus m jxisses^iou o) a ia\’ouiable 
strat(‘gi( jiositioii 
was enabk'd (Hue \ 

more to turn to / \ 

AiiiK'nia ' J 

Ai nu'iiia w<is tlu‘ jo' 

rhiel sreiie ol the 

lehgioiis - piditKal ^ 

st Higgle* that W’as ^ , 

then taking phue* 

along the entin* Jf , S 

wa'stenn lionlie'i oi j|k\ 

the Peasian e‘m- 

jure. It w'as a .’A 

stiuggli* betW('en \ 1? 

('hristiamty and ,J ' * ' " . , 

hre-w^orshij), K’o- 1 %'^. n/'iI' 

m«in inllueiKe* A'/ 0 / 

against Persian ’ '5 /' 

WhtMi, on the* 

acxcssion ot ('on- 

stantme the (heat, bahram v ai 


iCven th(‘ mlhieiK'e ol Julian the AjKistalc 
w.is iiisullieienl to ])i event the struggle 
betwe‘en Pt'isia and Rome fiom beicoming 
me)ie and moie* oi a re'ligious war : anel, 
as a re'sult, it lollow'ed that until its dowai- 
iall th(‘ Pei Sian emjiire* m sjiite* ol many 
luilhant su( ( e‘ss('s, was ahvays on the 
dele'iisive. never om e* a))])e‘aring as a ( on- 
(juermg nation 

Till* swa'ejung vietoiy of ('hristiamty m 
the west le'iide’ie'd it imjiossi ble* leir the* 
Irani. in iaith jie'rm.ment to k(‘(‘j) jiaee 
with the JN'rsi.in dominion in Aiin(*nia 
.ind M(‘so|>otamia Tht* Ii.inian e'lnjierois 
h.id to ('onte'iit theunselves with the* 
\jkru • JH'i seeutions oi the* ( hristians, 

Why Persia Shajnir II , .ind thus 

a c no ward oft the* d.inge'i 

Conquests I.,, Hones 

in the* e.ist 'File* ehttusion ot (dii 1st lanit \ 
m the west was iheieloie, tlu lunda- 
meiit.d leason why the xietoiious e\ 
pe'ditioiis ol the* Pe'isiaiH into Rom. in 
le'iiitoiy ie*m. lined so unliuitliil, m 
ettee t the‘\ we'ie little* mole* th.Lll soities 
iiom .1 besieee*d loitiess, or mx.Hions oi 
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I'i »r \ 
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Ale*soj>oi.imia. togelhe'i with M\gdom.i, robbc*is on a laiee s( .de the\ were 
anel, thus m jiossossion ol a i.H’om.dile* reit.iinh not w.iis ol e onejiu'st Alte*i a 

strati'gie jiositioii struggle* that ke'jit 

was enab]e*d (Hue* a(ti\<*l\ i m- 

more to turn to / \ plow d .ill Ius eku s. 

Aimi'ina f v . \ '^hapui sueeeede'el 

Ai me*iiia was the* pU*'' jo' ^ ^ ^ (' m <*stabhshing 

rhiel sreiie* ol the s sVs Peisian luh* m 

i(*hgious - jiohtK.d . i k'l T’* Aim(*ni.i, but h«* 

stiuggle th.it W’as #* 

then t.dang jT'ee* aw.iy with the 

along the entire* H'ligion 

wu'stein iionlie*! ol |A IliM'pj J % ^ I ndei his sue (a*ss- 

jure, it w'.as .i fC — lii>‘dlv agr(*eel 

sti uggle* betw e'en \ |v T/' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

('hristiamty and , 7 ^*^ ' X be* (hvide*d 

iire-wuirshij), K’o- j 4''^. j | jiarts, one* 

man in Hue nee* /) ’. 'x X/V ‘^“^1 the 

against Peisian ^ /'W\ ^>1 IVi sian, (*arh 

Will'll, on the* • I 'I' W'hie'h w.is to be 

accession ot ('on- [ / M lule'd by a native* 

stantme the (heat, bahram v and his queen jiime'e. We li.ixe* 

V ictoi y W .IS a'^sured Bcihram V leignccl from Hi) to 4 is \ d , most of his reigrn ] jt t It* (le*hm t (* kllOVV- 
1(. til.' Olnstiails 1>«"K ■.ccup.edw.thlK.rde. war, agamst the Tmaman nomads „| (I,,. ^Vlir 111 

in the Roman Empire, tlie rulers ol viliieh Shapnr was ent;,iged on the north- 




in the Roman Lmjure, the* rulers ol 
ArmcHia and Iberia hasteiie'd ojieiily to 
adojit the ('hristiaii lailh They natmally 
enconntt'red e)j)j)osition irom the 
adherents oi the* olde*r religion, who 
immediately e*ndeavouied to win Iht* 
suji])()rt ot the Persians, wdiile tlu* Chris- 
tians look(*d to Rome lor protection. 
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which Sh.i|)ur was engaged on tlu* north- 
easteun Irontiei ot Ins kingdom. It is 
certain, howeyei , that thePe'isians had to 
keep a sharj) look-out on the* nomads oi 
Central Asia, wdiose Ireejiu'nt migrations 
weie* a constant source* oi danger 

Ol the immediate siucesseus oi Shajnir, 
the most distinguished w'as Yesdigerd I. 
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(3()()-420 A.D.), Ccillod by his subjects 
“ tli(‘ Ihid,” who cit first seemc'd to It'.iii 
towards the* (dinstiaii faith, but during 
Ills Jater years beeamc' an orthodox 
believer in the religion of Zoioastei, and 
a lanatieal jxTsecutor of the Christians. 
In consecjueiK'e of Yesdigord’s barliaiity, 
wai was deelar(‘d by the Romans, and 
('ont limed tlirough tlu* seeoml year of the 
reign of lus successor, J-iahram V. (420 
4>S A. I).). On the otliei hand, the 
Oriental accounts of an alleged conflu t of 
JCihrain with the Kinperoi of (dnn.i are 
wholly without ioundation, and wer(‘ no 
doubt, denv(‘d from an ex<iggerat(*d rejxirt 
ol oiK' of tlu‘ ireciueiil Ixndc'i wars ag.iinst 
Tui.inian noinacls It is .dmost (eifain 
that dining this peiiod the nort h-(‘astern 
boundary ol tlu' ]\'rsian enijnre was 
puslu'd out linthei and iuither into 
d'r.nisoxania, and that the Pei si. ins wiae 
a( ti\(dv (Migaged in diffusing their ( ulture 
and leligion among Ihi' Tin.inians, (ui- 
(K‘.i\ouiing to sididiu them bv tlie s.nn<‘ 
method that w<is emplo\(‘d with such 
marked sui ( I'ss i>y ( hiiia on hei nom.idi( 
neigliliours Dining tlu* Ai.ibhin (oii- 
(piesl a small luition ot 
Zoi oasti laiis was disioviaed 111 
th(‘ P)okhaia of to-day it 
bravt'h K'sisted tlu‘ .idxanieol 
the Moslems, and must at one time h<i\e 
been an adxaiK'ed post ol Piusian 
(i\)hsation in tlie land of the Mongols. 

'1 he Peisitin empiiors wane soon com- 
jH'lli’d to tin 11 then attention to th(‘ jiassi's 
ol the* Cam asus also . tioops of Huns and 
' ^i \tlutins “ had aluaidy brokmi through 
into ban loi the inhabitants of (kimasia 
eitlier could not 01 W'onld not (heck their 
advance 'I'he most nnpoit.int event of 
the reign ol VesdigeicNII (4^2-45(1 A.D ) 
WMs the ocimpation and foi tilication ol 
the* jiasses ol Dm bent, near the Caspian 
Sea I 'niortiinately the empeior also 
])(‘i nutted himself to be* diawn into an 
attcMiipt to ci ush the Cliristians m Armenia, 
wducli led only to luinous wars and re- 
mained without permanent lesult The 
Pei Sian kings wau c* wi‘ll awaire ol the im- 
poitance ol maintaining their jiosition m 
the* CaucMsiis ; the Emjieror Peroses evem 
reejuested contributions from the Hyzan- 
tinc‘s tor tilt' support ol the mountain 
garrisons, on the ground that the closing 
of the })asses w\as to the interest of Persians 
and Romans alike. Peroses successfully 
made war on the nomads, who advanced 
from the west ot the Caspian Sea ; but 


Wars 
With the 
Turanians 


he encountered grc'at difficulty in subduing 
till' Cushans and the Hephtalibe, who 
had established a kingdom in Tuiania, 
losing his lift* during the struggle* m the 
year 484 ad. 

The jieriod ot Kobad 1 ., wdio ocaujned 
the throne from 488 to 531 a.d., was re- 
maikable in many respects. During his 
„ - rc*ign thi'ie developed a new 

of the reloiming sc'ct ol the fire- 

n • *1, j worshippers, wdio were at first 

Priesthood ,,y ^ 

sr-cjiiently involved the enijare in serious 
eomjilu ations Although a ehange m 
the orthodox belief had been avoidi'd 
through ilie suj^iression of the' Manu Ineans, 
nc'vertlieless the jiractieal k'sson taught 
by the d('Vc*lo])ineiit ot Christianitv had 
prodiiec'd an etfc‘(‘t which was only thi' 
more jiowc'rful beeaiist' concealed. The 
oitliodox priesthood b(*eame more and 
mou' im))()piikir as time p.issed . and, as 
is almost inxaiiably the cast' m ])opular 
levolnlionarv muvenu'iits, c'xtrenu' ])()li- 
tical and social ojiinions w’c're united wuth 
ideas of rc'ligK'Us iclorm. finally both 
teiidt neic's found thc'ir most definite e\- 
pit'ssion in tlic' dot trinc's ot Mazdak. 
d he leligioiis ]>rinrii)les of tlu' reformer, 
wlmh w’t're in llie mam a eontiniiation til 
Mamt Ihcan ide.ils, wt'u* hn less ladital 
than his plans I01 a stjcial it'volution, ol 
wdiieli the limtlamt'ntal idc'a a eommunity 
ot goods —c*\t*n ol waves— was leet'ivt'd 
wath the utmost enthusiasm by the })t'oj)le. 
h'(»r a tinu' Kobad st't'ins to have regardc'd 
the nt'W dot times as an t'\etllenl mt'.ins 
ft)r camibating Iht* feudalism into wdueh 
Ills empiie had l.illen, and the overwdielm- 
ing inlluente ol the priesthood. It wms not 
until later that he It'.irned to his sorrtiw 
that etanmunism is nt)t jireeisely the best 
loundatitui upon wdiit li to build up an 
Oiiental tlt'spotism. Ma/dak no doubt 
meant well . but bis metlitnls of improve- 
ment wvie adaptc'd only to the capacities 
ot model titizens, and deteriorated gre<itly 
_ m the hands ol his itillowa^rs. 

Persian^ Tilt' enemies ot leform took 
^ , advantage ol the fiist oi)i:)ortii- 

Communis. bringing 

about a successful reaetionary movement. 
Kobad himselt was imiirisoned, and for 
several years deprived ot all share m the 
government. Finally, wuth the assistance 
of a tribe ot nomads, he succeeded in 
recovering his crown, but was obliged 
to repeal all laws wdiich had been framed 
in accordance with the views of Mazdak. 
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KobacVs second period of rule was occupied 
chielly witli wars with the Romans, m 
which he found a good means for divert- 
ing the atti'iition of his people from 
domestic alfaiis. For the lirst war th(‘ 
refusal of Rome to ])ay the customary 
contributions towaid fortifying tlie jiasses 
of the Caucasus lurnished a satisfactory 
pret(‘xt. After this quarrel 

enewe settled, a second soon 

followed. During the very last 

With Rome 

compelled once moie to l(‘ad dii aimy to 
the wc'st, this tiiiK' in oidi'i to maintain 
the intlueiK (* of Pc'Iski ovei Lasistan, an 
important South (aiUtisian kingdom, 
whose jiriiK (‘ luid beroiiu' a conveit to 
('hristianity .ind an ally ot the* Hy/antine 
(“inpiic'. 

Altc'r tht' (letith ot Kobad the usual 
(]uarr(^ls as to tlu' succession aiost\ and 
linally taided in Sji a.d. \\ith the ticcession 
ot Khosrii 1 , oi Anushirv.ni, whom Kobad 
had Iook(‘(l upon as the most capable* ot 
his sons Khosru Wiis a champion of the 
ancK'iit J’(‘isi.in spirit, a irie-nd of tlie 
jiriestly class and <111 irreconcilable* eiK'iny 
ol the* rc’toimeis ot the school of Ma/dak, 
who had chosen one* ot his numc'rous 
brothers as tlu*ir imjierial c andidate. 
During Ills le-ign the Persian eaupiie 
attained to tlu* lu'ight ol its sple'ndour ; 
indeed, the go\eiiinient ot Kliosru I., 
" the Just,” was both equitable* and pow(‘r- 
tul. But it must not be toigotten that 
it also signified tin* hiial victeiry ol 
reaction and the cessation ot all deve*lop- 
ment Nor did the brilliant teats ot arms 
accom])hsheel by Khosru alter this tact, 
of which ttie lesults were*, one hundic'd 
years later, suddenly to bc'come* mam test, 
with most disastrous etlects. 

One ot Khosru ’s tiisl acts was to make 
peace with the* Koiu.ins, who agre*ed 
to })ay a large* contribution towaids the 
fortification ol ttie C aucasian })asse*s, whicli 
the I'ersian e*mpe're)r began ane*w on a grt*al 
scale ; the Byzantines, how- 

c e*ve*i, retained Lasistan. Tn 

Splendid , , , , ^ +1... 


„ .. addition to stre*ngttiening the 

enc lonnry Khosru also sought 

to fortify the* iiorth-eastein tiontier of 
his emjnre by constructing a great wall 
after the Chine se model, at the same time 
substantiating by force of arms his old 
claims to a ])ortion of North-western India. 
But he soon turned his attention again 
to the west ; for during the reign of 
Justinian I. the Byzantine empire had 
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suddenly awakened to new life, over- 
throwing the dominion of the Yandals m 
Africa and annihilating the (kiths in Italy. 
The impression made by these* evt'iits on 
the Christian inhabitants of his kingdom 
was alone sufficient to cause* Khosru 
to take measures ot defe*ne:i* , and of all 
defe‘nsive measure*s, the very best, accord- 
ing to the opinion ot the* Peisiaii'^, was 
a sudden campaign ot aggiessioii C'onse- 
quently, vvai against the J^omans jollenved 
in the s])iing ol 540 ad, without being 
pre*ct*ded by the ceuiveiitioiud dc’claration. 
'Lhe Romans had no army with wliicti 
to fight the* Pe'isians, and Kliosru, who did 
not ente'iiaiii .iu\ thoughts ot ])e‘rmane*nt 
conquest, pliinele'ie*el as lu.iiiy S\iian towns 
as possible.* during a short c'ampaign, 
and e'\<icte*d tiom otlu'is e*\e)i bitaiit laii- 
soms He* also c.iptuu'd Antioe*h, which 
was very b.iflly d(‘te*n(le‘d, and reluse'd to 
leturn to his own donuiuoiis until a large* 
sum ol nioiie'X' h.ifl be'e'ii jiaul him by tlie* 
B\/aiiline's, and ,111 annual tribute* pro- 
mise*el. Duting the* ne*\t le‘\\ years he* 

« m(‘t with It'ss sue e'c'ss, and in 

Raids on . 111 

„ ^45 A D. a pe*ae e* Was e one hided. 

Byzantine v 1 ; i o 

^ . . In Lasistan, howe'xer, the* 

ominions Reimans still 

ceuiliniied ; tor Khosru was most anxious 
to ,iC()Uire* posse*ssie)n e»t this country, 
whie h e*xle*nde“el tis lai as the* Bhuk 
.Se*a, and he* e*ve*n |oime*d .i se he‘me* kir 
building a fleet there, in oiele*i to attack 
('onstaiitmople* by water. On the other 
hand, the Koinans e onsidered thcmselve*s 
to be* the natuial alhe*s ol the* Chiistian 
inhabitants ot Lasistan, and looke*ei upon 
the* jiroviiue* itse*ll as a bulwark of de*tence 
against the encioae hme'iits ol the tribe's 
ol the Caucasus, as we*ll as eit the* Scythians 
and Huns, whei \ia*re* ever lying in wait 
beyonel tlie* meuintain wall. The* struggle 
e*nde‘ei ehsastreflisly lor the Persians, and 
Lasistan was surrenderee! tei the Byzan- 
tine's in the* ye*ar 55 (> a d. During the* last 
tew years of this wai the attention eit 
Kheisru hael been directed chiefly to C'en- 
tral Asia, where affairs hael eince* meire* 
assumed a threatening aspe*ct. The king- 
deim of the Hejihtaht.'e hael fallen befeire 
the attack of the* Turks, who burst tenth 
frenn Eastern I'urkestan in 555 a.d., and 
foundeel a peiwertul e*mpire in Trans- 
oxania. Owing to the skilful dijileimacy 
e)f Khosru, Persia escajied the* conse- 
queneexs of this storm, and was itself able 
to take part in the sharing of the plunder. 
During the following years there were 
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no lurlher military operations on th(‘ 
western frontier ; but the spnitual war 
between Christianity and fire-woishij) 
still continued. That Khosni was greatly 
interested in the n^ht^ioiis life of \V(‘stern 
Asia was ])ioved by his interference in the 
alfaiis of Yemen, whither Christianity had 
penetrated throiif,di the a^^<*ncy ol the 
AI)Vssinians. Witli the hel]) ol a l\‘rsian 
army the latter were dma^n out of Arabi.i 
in 575 A.D., and a Persian jnolts torate, 
which lasted until th(‘ tune ol MahoiiKd, 
was established in tlu' south-wi^stei n ]).irt 
of the ])eninsula. Tow.uds tlKM'iid ol the 
n‘if;n ol Khosni war broke out an»'W with 
Roni(‘ ; Pei Shin tioo])s .idwinced as hii 
as Aniiocli, and a numix'r ol indecisus* 
l)atlles wen' lou|.^ht in Ainienia 

ITndei Khosi u’s successor Horinn/d 1\’ 

) — 

theboiindai ydis- 
pute (ontinued. 

( )ne ol till' 1 esiilfs c 

ol this (onsi.int 

state' of wai w<is / ‘->/l 

that the' Pei shills J 

de'thioiu'd then W i‘ y ^ 

einpeioi, who 7 i 

Whis ineist nil I y 

jiojuilar and ap- j 

paii'iitly ol ells- I 

ordeied inti'llex t V J o 

His son, Khosni 

11., was installed 

in his place', but U I 

was straif;htwM\ v)V'41 _ 

comiH'lleel tei tle'e' ^ 

the COUlltiy by KWiuII.onPofthPlastSass 



KHOSRU II RECEIVING THE ROYAL DIADEM 
Kbosxu II , one of the last Sassanul king's of Peisia was snrnamed 


the Mohainnieelaii conquest. It was 
owinp: to the'se same ex])e*ditions of 
Khosni that the' powa'r ol Koinan Syria 
and Me'sojiotainia was broke-n. The 
Aiabs ol the sti'jipes, howe*ve‘r, who 
assisted both Pe i sums anel Keimans, 
aeeoidin/.^ to the' W'him of the' nioine'iit, 
be'eanu' tr.iuu'd in w.ir and pilla.L^e', and 
. we-re' (onst.inlly beui^ stiiu'd 
tK w”*'* 11 ]) to the hielu'st pitch ol ex- 

f ^ w citi'inent until tnhill\ the hand 

lor Islam ^PPuHile t Weleled their 

vaiioiis trilhil e'le'iiU'Uts into a ])ow'er that 
W’e'ste-in Asia w'as totall\' unable to lesist. 

Pe'isia ainvc'd at the hei^^lit ol Ik'i mih- 
t.iiv f^loi \ dining till' \('ais Oiq hjj ad. 
Daiihiseus w.is (.iptiiu'd and ])imi(le'ie'd 
in ()T4 \ 1) . je-nisaleiu tome thei with the 
w'hok' ol Pak'stine \i(l(led in t)i5 A.D. , 

^ -1 Jye\ pi wxis con- 

(jiU'red 111 bit) 
U 7 ^^ ^ , \i> 'I'he armu's 

i~-j Pe'i'shi the'ii 

^ K d<l\an('e(l into 

A 1 lin.ilK' Pe'rsian 

jr^ tioops e'ncaiiiped 
t ''hores oi 

I 1 T ^ the' liosphenus, 

^ ^^Jtliui slight ol 

’ W the' \ ('1 y same' 

^c\thhin army 
^ was thieateiiinf]; 

the' ( it\ horn the' 

Kuro])ean side' 
THE ROYAL DIADEM ,r , 

. Hciae hus the 


l^ahram, a ee'lU'- Apaivez, "the Victonons.” He bioke the powex of Roman Syna and Roman e'Dipei eU', 
ral whelhael risen MesopotamiaandthuspiepareUthewayfoi the Mohammedan conquest j j p, avel't 


ral whe) hael rist'ii 

mreveilt. W'ltli the' helpeil the H\/aiitine's 
— who w'ere, eil ce)urse,*wa‘ll paid len their 
^mod edfices — Khosni II. linally snee eede'd 
in expelling the' usiii])er trenn his jiioviiiex's 
Pul the Iriendly relatiems w ith Byzautiuni 
were' not ot long duraliem , in lael. an m- 
siirreelion lliat broke out in Coiistaiitiimple 
, , gAve' Khosni, or Aparve'z, 

un er o “the Victenienis,” a wx'le'eime 
^yna and ^ p^^^text for deelarmg hinisedt 
m lavour of the losing side, 
that ho might set out on a })hinele'ring ex- 
pedition through Syria anel Me'sopeitamia. 
Altliough these cam})aigns ol roblieiy, 
which began m the year be)^ A.D., and 
constantly increased in radius of actum, 
were of little benefit to the Pe*rsians and 
cost them dearly m troojis, tlu'y had a 
marked effect in preparing the way for 


the elange'i ]>y making a eoiinter attack 
on Pe'isia. His ])lau was wiiolly sue cess- 
liil , he' .idv.iTU'e'd through AniU'ma to 
Atropatene, destioyi'd the te'inplo ol llu' 
Zoroasti lans, and eom])e'lled Khosni to 
return to Pei sia m ()J ’> AD Duimg the 
follow’iiig yeais, also, he held the 
Persians m e'lu'ek, Ihri'ale'iu'd (Te'si- 
])hon in bJ 7 a d , and tmally brought 
matteis to siicli a pass (liat Khosni was 
de'se'iteui fiy his own subjects, wdio had 
become thoioughlv e'lnbitte red, ow'ing to 
the excessivi'ly he'avy bindeiis ol WTir. 
The army, which until this time had been 
encamjH'd ojqiosite Coiistaiitinojde, re- 
treate'd in disoiek'r to Persia, and lound 
that Khosni had alre'ady been detlironed 
and put to death m the sjinng ol () 2 (S a.d. 
The fact that it linally became necessary 

t88i 
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to enrol even women in tlu' lanks ol the 
PersKin lorres is a prool of tlu‘ terribh' 
loss ol hie ocrasionecl hv the ambition and 
insatiable f^reed ol the kiiii^^ 

Khosrn was siiceeeded by Kobad IL, 
who reii^ned si'von moiitlis only -lrom 
February to Sejitcmber, bjS a.d --.iiid 
made ])(\'ire wit li Hi'rai liiis. Thereif^nsot 
Lack of Kobad’s successoi s also w'c'ie 

w , e sliort Amone them W(‘ie two 

Male Soldiers , i , T t-i i 

. daiiehteis ol Khosiu, w'ho 

and Princes 

ram(‘ to the thioiHMin aeeount 
of the la( k ol maU‘ j)nnees,and lh(‘ j^n'.uid- 
son ol Khosru, Y('sdi.i^ei d III ((>J2 (>51 
A.D.), th(‘ last ol Iht' Sass, Hilda' The 
w^ars wMth the Aral)s broke out durin;.^ the 
lirst yi'.iis ol Vesdieeid’s ii-ij^u and at 
th(‘ sank tiiiu' tile ^i.idual dissolution of 
tlu' ('m])ue be;;. in 

Tt has alu'adv bei'ii meiitioiu'd th.il tlu' 
I'xhaiistioii ol the Persian ('injiiK' — a r(‘- 
sult ol the iiKt'ss.int wais with the By/an- 
tiiH's — eontributed ij^ri'atly to the' victory 
of till Ai.ibs : but th.it the Persians wi'n 
so swiltlv and thorou^^hh' eon(|ueied by 
the Moslems w’as due almost I'litui'K’ to 
the isolation into w'liK'h lioth pi‘o})l(' .md 
])rince h.id lalleii .ind to the stubboiimess 
with wliK'h the\ lii'ld last to their obsolete 
i('h.i2ion and lulture All that w'as pro- 


f^ressive m tin* tiMchmgs of Manes and 
.Ma/alak had been forcibly sii])})ressed ; 
and whili' the most profound religions ron- 
eeptions were developing in othei lands the 
taith of Zoroaster became utterly ossihi'd. 

Prai lit ally nothing had been accom- 
plished 111 either scienie or art , and when 
Khosru II (leteTinmed to build a laty that 
should sui [>ass Antioch m s])lendour, the 
result was little more than a grotesque 
imitation of Roman models. 'I he pagan 
])hilosopheis. w'ho sought refuge and sym- 
])alhy at the Pi'isiaii lourt, returned 
liittiMly disap])omted to Rom.in territory, 
riiat Peisia proved mca])abl(' of becom- 
ing an active member ol the W'l'stern 
civihsikl w'oiid, but obstinately jiresiMvi'd 
its ow'ii w'orsi c haiai'teristii's, onlv to be 
compi'lled thi.ilK' to e\( haiigi' thi'in lor an 
Persia’s ('till lent K'hgioii and 

Lack of <^'^^^ture, w\is one of thi' gii'.itest 
p , mislortunt's in the historx' of 

u urc , How far ( liristi- 

.imty w'ould h.i\e lontmued in its \ac- 
tonoiis (ouise had it not been foi th(' 
bariKM'ol ir.in is hard to di'termuK' . .it ,iny 
r.ili', the great suii'i'ss attained bv tlii' oni* 
( hiisti.in s(.*( t that w'.is tolei.ited by tlu' 
Pei Sian empi'iois, thi' Nestonaiis, ])io\es 
th.it it would h.ive made gie.it piogii'ss. 



BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE PALACE OF KHOSRU II. 

Khosru II , “the Victorious,” determined to build a city which should surpass Antioch in its splendour, but the resu't 
was little more than a grotesque mutation of Roman models, and this relief from his palace seems to bear out the view. 
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T IIK name* Ai .ihui or Arihi (lid not origin- ( lListist‘m(‘nts, is n'cordcd uudci Sargon 
allv belong to the whole peniiiMila. Seiinac herib, and Ksarhadde n 
but, in tlu‘ AssVTiaii iiisi i jptions where it Further to tlu' west, in the land vvliuh 
hist uKM'ts Us, dt‘signat(‘d only the north- adjoins the distiiet ot Soulh(‘rn Phihstia 
wesiciu piition, substantially th(‘ S\rian and ('om])rises the bonh^iiand ot Egypt, 
(k'sert an<l tlu' atlioiinng distiu ts , that is oi Musri. Tiglath-pik'ser I\' a])j)oint(‘d a 
to s<iv, th(' u gion oc (- u])U'd by t h(' nomads l^i‘douin sheikh as Assyrian “ o\'(‘rs(a’r.” 
who (.line into ('onta( t with Hh' inhabi- '1 he distiKl, whu li hitheito had brun 
tants ()1 the (ountiies on tlu' Eu])hiales siibjei t to I’^gVpt , thus bee aine an out lying 
and ol Syii.i 'fluac, attci looo n( , the Assyiian stat** under native pniua's a])- 

tonilh gieat niigiation si ltl(‘d, that ol i)ointed byAss;\iia Atheoiv acioiding 

I be Ai abs tlu insi'h es all(M whom tlu' land towhiih thi'U wi'i'e two ‘AMiisns,” the ou<‘ 

lieiK c-toi til was (ailed Ix'ing J'^gv l>t tlu'otlKM an unknow'ii ('oun- 

'I hi' S\iian desi'i 1 stiet(hes along the ti\ ni Noithvin Ai\d)i.i. has lately bt'vn 
hinterland ot XoilluM ii P.destiiu in Us P*d loiwaid It is siittu unit to 

widest exti'iit towards the north Hen‘ to sa\ that tin* (ast* nnidi* out for 

the east and tlu' south ot the distiut ol wholly inade(]nate. 

I)am<i''( Us w.is one ot tie' most suit.ible 1 he Musri oax r whuh I ighilh- 

points ot attiuk h)i Aiabuin triln's lli*i(‘, jnk'sei a|>])o]nlt'd tht* Ai ab slieikh Idibi’ilti 
tlu'U, we tiiid Arabs mentioned toi thetiist as wankm ot the inaulK's is the boider- 
tiiiie. In the gKMt arnn whaii P>u-idri ot land ot Eg\’t>t not .i h\poth(di(\d (ountrv 
Dainasiiis put into the tield against in XortlK'rn Aiabia Idibrdu did not 

shalmanest i II the Arab “(iindibu”- hold his owui ioi long* toi under Saigon 

the nanu is (piit( u-gul.ii in the Auibian we find that tlu* governor oi Musri, w'hu 
ham, ) undiib Ol ( lUiidub— w as also toi red is no longt'r aii))oint('(l b\ Assyiiii, but is 
to liirnish his ( ont nigi lit We must legaid de|H*ndent (Ui the “king ot M(*hikhkhii,” 
him as an Aiab slitikh who h\('(l watlun is no otlu'i tlian JMiaraoh king ol Ivg\pt, 
tlu' spluMe ol Ihi-idii’s j)ower, iiiid stood or Pir’uolMusii Ihekingol Melukhkha 
in a dependent relation t(» him, .i position is, w ithoiit cpiestion, the FUhiopian monai eh 
which w’(‘ shall K’jieatedh tnid .iltei with whom lvg\ pt was allied, jirobably 
this tune d he nientioii ot this 1a( t Kashta. 

. . signilies th(‘,»b('gniiung ol th<‘ Until the yeai D/O ii (. only the kingdom 

f a*'*'k*^* Aiabi.m immigration into those ot Aribi wms ke})t in stiict subjection 
o Arabian ^ ^ Assyri.i. h'sarliaddoii them, in con- 

"'"'igra‘io*' ]^(.^ruimng ot the same' gieat tinuaiK e oi his Egyjitian jiolicy, attiuujUcd 
movauneiit which culminated m the sjuead to bring addition.il ji.ai ts ot Arabia under 
ot Islam bi^ dominion. The discord betW'Cen As- 

Oiii next notiia^ is that Tiglath- syiia and Babylonia, which wais accen- 
l)ileser IV. made (‘Xjieditums to Aiabia tuat(‘(l by the victory ot the military party 
and torced vaiious Arabi.in ti ibes, whom and the accession ot Ashurbamji.il, de- 
he enumer.iti's, to jiay tribute He w’as stioyed all these .successt^s w’on m the 
ai'quamted wath a “ kingdom ” oi Aribi spiiit ol Habylonian intlueiice. Shamash- 
111 the north, in the Syrian ste])pe, which ,shnm-nkin .sought helj) against Assyria 
was ruled by (pieims—tor instance, wheie he could, and summoned into th(i 
Zabibi and Sanisi—wdio paid tribute and land the Bedouins, wdio h.ad been .so long 
acknowd(*dged the suzeiairUiV^ of Assyria, kept m check on the frontiers. Other 
as he (kdinitely records, in 73S and 733 tubes and jieojdes under their “ kings 
n.C. 'J'he subject condition of Aribi or now meet u.s as allies of the Babylonians. 
Arab], occasumally i*nforccd by fresh Besides the kingdom of An bi, which played 
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a less ae^gressive part, th(Me were in par- 
ticular tht‘ Kedar, nominally a vassal 
peo})le ot Aribi, and \v('st ol tlu‘se the 
Nebaiotli ol the Bible, oi Nabaiati ol the 
cuneiform inscription. The Nabaiati 
]K)ssessrd the Syrian desc'rt U]) to the 
bordeis of tlu* Assyrian jirovince ; th(‘y 
harassed th(‘ vassal states, Moaband Kdom, 
Raids bolder oi the 

oMhc roamed northward 

. . as iar as Damascais. 'I'lu'y vveie, 

* it IS true, chastised by Ashur- 
banpial’s e\])t‘ditiOTis, and driven out oi 
the region ot ( i\ ilisatioii , but it lies m 
the nature ol th(' cir( umslaiKa's that th(‘y 
would be kept ba( k oiih as long as they 
continued to leai .i ]K)W'ei whu h at once 
anti('i])at(sl r\(‘r\ (uu lo.iclinK'iil. Wlum, 
theielons witli tlu* disath oi Ashin b.imp.d 
and \,ibo])olaNsai ’s (b'cLiration oi indc*- 
pendeiue, tlu' iH'gmmng ol lh<‘ end dnwv 
neai tlu‘ Arabs had a splendid oppoi- 
tiinilN. Natui<dl\ I liev immediately ad- 
\anc(‘d 011(1' mon'. According to a notice' 
in the book ol the jnophc't Jc'ic'iniah, 
W'liK h ma\’ jierhaps be' trac'c'd to the' 
<innals ol the' king- of (udah, Nebuchad- 
nt'/Aii undc'itook an expedition against 
tile Kedai and punishc'd Ihc'in by cU'stioy- 
ing their stronghold Ila/oi 

The wMiit ol native a< c omits Irom 
the' Pei Sian era dc‘[)iiv('s us also ol 
any notices as to the rc'lations ol l\‘isia 
witli Aiabia. The lew matc'rials. how- 
ever, that we possess are tit least suriicic'nt 
to coi roboiatc' the idc'.i which wt* should 
n.iturally lonii irom the jiic'ct'ding and 
the subsefjuent jieiiods. So long as the 
PeisitLii c'm[)irc‘ wxis tiimly coiisolid.itc'd 
and adopted a strong loreign policy, 

even the Arabs had to curb then cMgc*r 
])assions. At a lat('r period they wc'ie 
n'stramc'd moic' by c oncc'ssions and ])ay- 
ments. Whc'ii (\imbyses maiched against 
Pgyjit they were com])c'llc'd to su]>])ly him 
wntli the nu'.ms ioi his march thiough 

the dc'sert, more' ])ai ticularly the camc'ls. 
Persia nu'iitions North Arabia 

—the' Assyrian Aribi — among 

the conntiK's subiec t to him; 
but since' it IS uncertain whether 
some other names oi subject jieojilc's reic'r 
to Central and luistern Arabia, we do not 
know' how' far his sovereignty extended. 
In any case the adv'ance ol the Kcciar 
against Palestine, bc'gun under Ashurbani- 
]ial and Nebuchadnezzar, assumed wider 
imjiortance. In Yemen the kmgdcm ot 
the Sabaeans was now flourishing ; in the 
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north ])C)htical organisaticms, like those of 
the Aribi, Kedar, and Nabaiati, were the 
medium oi tiade. We do not know when 
these i)(‘oj)l(‘^ were re]) 1 aced by others ; 
and after all it does not signify wh.d the 
names oi thc^ shc'ikhs were who maintained 
lelations with the Persian officials. The 
rule over the wild sons of the* dc'sei t cc'r- 
tainly w'as securc'd to thc'in by this alliance, 
and yet they remamc'd m all thc'ii sym- 
jiathies and ideas no Ic'ss Bc'doums than 
their count rymc'ii. They c aimot indc'ed 
bec'omjiarc'd with the' Bc'doum sheikh, who 
IS distinguishable' iiom his jiooi Ic'llow- 
tribc'smaii. Ins “ biotl'er,” only by a 
laigei share ol cattle ; they had b\ this 
time thoiougl)l\ wvll civilised themselves, 
so far as it was .1 matter of filling their 

pUls(‘S. 

An mscri])tion irom dVima, which 
belongs to tlic' Peisian 01 lhc‘ New Ikdylo- 
Assyrian time, givc's us a jnctiire oi the hie 
and organisation of the North Arabian 
towns and states w’ltli thc'ii sanctu.iiK's. 
TliK u-semblc's iar moie tlie juctuic' w^liic h 
some oi tlie tcjwiis of Palestine and Isiael 
jMC'sc'iit during the* time ot the kings 
Life in which the latc'i 

. Isl.imitic ti adit ion has giv'en oi 

. the' c onditions ol the jMC'-Klamitic 

Arabia . ,,,, / , 

time* llieic' is a city sanctuaiy 

w'lth a sj>c*('iiic'd domain, wliirh is reseivc'd 
for the maintenance ol tlie cult and 
its pric*sts 'flic* Inerarchy. .it all times 
ic*.idv to ojx'ii the* doors oi the* tc*mj)lc* 
to new divinitic's, wms bound then to 
take measures lor thc'ir suj)])Oit. The 
necessary means w'eie derived })aitly 
irom the tem])le inc'omc*, [lartly from the 
royal rev'c'iiuc's , even the king, thc'ieloie, 
had his “fisc.d” domain The language 
ol the msciiption is not Arabic, which 
was not wiittc'Ti until Mahomet, but 
Aramaic Thrs rc'sult of civilisation was 
therc'iore borrowed iioin Assyria or Baby- 
lonia, whc'ic* Aramaic w'as tlie written 
and sjioken language of commerce : the 
j)ortrait ol the high-])riest Salm-iishezib 
show's Assyrian finish, and he himself 
bears a name constructed on Babylonian 
analogy. With the writtc*n language were 
borrowed also the* jiolitical and fiscal 
terminology. 

The fall of the Persian emjnre would 
have bc't'ii a welcome opportunity for the 
Arabs to invade the civilised countries 
had not more energetic ojiponents soon 
arisen in the Hellenistic states. In 
addition to this, civilisation liad already 
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taken a somewhat firmer hold of these 
coiintnes. The beginnings, traces of 
which may lie seen in the kingdoms 
of Aribi, with the inscription ol Teima, 
developed during the Hellenist k* era 
into the kingdom ot the Nabataeans, 
which now exists lor some three centuries 
as a marvellous creation of the mixed 
civilisation of North Arabia, thoroughly 
pn'serving its national Arabian character, 
on the borders of a civilisation which was 
once f)riental but now impregnatt^d afresh 
with Hellenism. Of this kingdom an 
account has already bc'en given. 

The annexation of Nab<ita‘a by the 
Romans resulted in the prosperity of a 
nt‘w Arabian conimcM cial state— namelv, 
Palmyia, tor which also we may here 
rc'fer our readcTs to a ])n‘vious section. 

With the* fall ot tilt' rc'st raining state ot 
Palmyra (273 A D ) th(‘ Saracens, a name' 
bywhic'h the Arabs inhabiting tlu‘ stepjies 
were usually designated by the Romans, 
tound th(‘ civilised countrv oihui to them 
whenever the Roman ])o\ver was un.dile 
to protc'ct the tiontu'rs with a firm h.iiid. 
In the w.irs ot the Romans, P>yz.intines, 
and Sassaniche, thc'V ])laye(l 
an iinpoilant jiart as lords of 
th{‘ dt'sert, and as valuable 
allies 111 the struggle tor the 
1)1 oad districts on the Euphratc's so easily 


Rise 
of the 
Saracens 


travTised by them 

Both l^jy/antiiiin and the court c^f the 
SassaiiKhe w’eie unable' to extc'iid their 
frontieis turtlu'r than the region of 
civilisation, and were* compellc'd, like 
the Assyrians and Persians, to allow the 
Saiac'c'Tis to letain then teiiitory. As 
usu.d it was thought to be enough if 
the sheikhs ot the adjoining tnlxil distiicts 
w’ere w’on over and bj'ought into loy.il 
relations with the emjare Just .ls Idibi’ilu 
was a))]X)inted by Tiglath-[)ilescr to rule 
over the' trontiei distiict ot EgVj^t, and 
the Nabatjvans were the allies of the 
Romans, so now the Byzantines and Per- 
sians tavoured the formation of Aiab 
state's on their irontiers, the “ kings ” 
of which, by their su])port from the (beat 
Pcjwer, .incl with title's ccuifcured on them 
by it, ruled ovt'r the sons of the dc'sert. 
With an organisation sujienor to the 
Bedouins, thc'y formed a protection both 
for the Persians and Byzantines against 
the advance of subsecpient tribes. In 
this way both the princely hcnise of the 
Ghassaniche, on the Byzantine frontiers 
in vSyria, and the Lachmidai, on the 


Last 

Semitic 

Migration 


Babylonian frontiers, ruled under Persian 
su])femacy as the connc'cting link and 
barrier between civilised country and 
ste})pe. They disc harged this lunction, 
lierpetudlly warring against each other, 
both on their own initiative and in the 
service of their hege lords, with ceasc'kss 
skirmishes and raids, which the earliest 
Arabian [xx'ts known to rs 
have sung. Finally, the pent-u]) 
])owc‘r of the tide.' ot nations iii 
the' heart ol the' countiy broke 
a wiiy through, and under the flag ot Islam, 
once more lioodc'd the countries of civili- 
sation, heljing the “ Arabian migration ” 
to force its victoiious way, .ind .d the same 
time rolling on the last w'av'c' ol the' Semites 
w’hicli the history of the woild knows. 
Ill the' ninth centuiy n.c. we iound the 
first Arabs on thc' Irontieis of civilisation 
pressing on alter the Arama'ans , m the 
sewenth century a d , i,hoo yeais later, 
the' Islamitic mov’C'meiit inunclated the 
East. Sine c' then 1,200 yc'ais h.ivT* <*la})sed, 
and we cannot ])C'i('C'i\’c' any new move- 
ment in the' cradlc' ot the Sc'initic nations, 
which is, to a gre.it extent, de])C)|)ulated. 

We now turn to blast ern Arabia, with 
the' coast districts on the' Pc'rsian Gulf, 
and their mvstc'i'ions (('iitrc', Yernaina. 
The ('haldti'diis, or Kasdim. whom we 
mc'C't in the' civihsed zoiu' first in South 
Babylonia, prob.ddy came hence into thc 
light ol histoiy So lai as they became 
Babylonians, they no longer c'oncc'rniisheie 
But as thc' western distiicts, cdre.idy occn- 
])ic'd by “ Arabs.’' present, c'Vi'ii 111 the 
time ol Ashiirbani])al, distinct tract's ot 
then c'aihc'r Aram.ean inhabitants, \vv may 
ecjiially conjectinc' tliat remains also ol 
the' Kasdim wvrt' lelt m Arabia itsc'lf, 
until thev vvc'Tc' absorbt'd by the' onwiutl 
mov’enuiit ol the Aral)s The Bible' is 
acejuamted with Arabian Ka^tlim, who are 
to be loniitl m the E.ist- that is to say, 
toward Ycmama ; in these* may fairly 
be seen the first stratum ot the great 
migiation Later they are re- 
gardt'd in the inti oduction to 
tlie Btx)k ol Jol) on the basis 
of ancient ti adit ion as being, 
Sabjcans, the rulers of Central 


Chaldxeans 
in East 
Arabia 


With the 
Arabia. 

A part of the Kasdim must have occu- 
pied the Arabian maritime districts of the 
Persian Sc'a. As the (dial damans of the South 
Babylonian ’ sea country” wTie masters 
of all that was still left of Babylonian 
navigation and commerce on the Persian 
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Sea, so those Chalcl eans also must have 
occupied the island ol Dilmiin, or Bahrein, 
which in ancuail limes was in (dose* con- 
nection with Babylonia, ruder Sargon, 
their king I 'pen, alter the ca])ture of 
Babylon, entcMt'd into th(‘ same relations 
with the Assyirins which he had hitherto 
kept lip with M(‘rodach-baladan, the 
king of the “ sea conntiy ” and 
Yemama ih^wlon WlietluM this king 

Aw rif ^ 

ssyria (P^-an, must nanam uiicrrtam. 
Esarhaddon records Ins (‘xpedition into 
the mt(Mior ot E.istern Aialaa. ('ailed by 
him Ba/ai, the bildica] Buz , it (.in hardly 
b(' looked loi elsewli(M'(‘ than in Yemama. 
Inglit “ kings ” .ind (puHnis are emiiiKnated 
w'hose “towns" h.id Invii (a])tuu‘(l 
It ever intorm.ition should leai'li us liom 
tills s'till un(*\plou‘d (oiiK'r ol the (miIIi, 
W'e ma\' bi'i'oine acquaint(‘d (W'eii tlu'U' 
w’lth the tian's ol a ('ultun' ol which 
noti('(‘s ai(' lound in Aialnan wnt(‘rs 

Strabo, lollow mg old ac ( ouiits, (.an spe.ik 
ol ('hald.uans on the sea, whosi* (<i])ital 
and se.i])oit, (lerih.i, lormed the eiii- 
])orium loi Ihe track* with the inl(‘iioi 
Antiu('hus till* (ireat, .ilti'i lti< ri*belhon 
ol JMolon Olid* more si'iined the e.isti'iii 
provinces ol iiis emjiire <ind resumed 
trieiidly iel.it ions with the liid.in kings 
Further, on .in e\p(‘dition und(‘i taken 
against the mantimc'disti u ts ol the Bi'isian 

Sea, in n'tinii loi a \’(‘i y toiisiderabk* 
“ ])r(*s(‘nt,“ he (onlhnK'd in J05 H( tlu* 
mdep(‘nderi('e ol the (jeirh.eans, who wen* 
all-impoi hint lor tin* lommi'n'e on tlu* 
Persian Sea and with the iiiti'iior ol 
Aiabia 

Uiidei the doiiimion ol the Paithi.ins, 
who did not trouble themselves about 
such trilles as the comm.iiid ol the sea 
and tiade, a successor ol Ihe foimer 
riiald.eaii “ s(*.i country ” .irose in the 
sh.ijie ol Mess(‘n(‘, This w^as a state wdiic h, 
about the bi'ginning ot tlu* Christi.iii era, 
ruled the della ol the luiphra I (‘s and Tigris, 
as well as the adjoining coast 
distiuts, and thus controlled the 
trade with Bab\ Ionia, so lar as it 
y(*t existed on the Persian .Sea 
and did not go through Yenum. From 
some noti('(*s ol classiial wiitei- and lioin 
coins, we are acquainted w'lth a senes ol 
kings of Messene, wdio wu*re subject to the 
influence ol Hdlenism and Paithia, and 
had a j)re])ondt*rance ot Aramajan sub- 
jects, but neverthel(*ss arc certainly to be 
claimed as Arabs. Possibly, the head of 
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the dynasty w^as a C(*itain Adad-nadin- 
akli. W'hose ms('i ijitioii has bi'i'ii found 
upon bricks m a late addition to the jiaku'c 
at Tello, the towm ol the old B.iby Ionian 
kings and jnti'sis of Eag.ish ; he had, 
theieloK*, built his jiaLni* llii'ii*. Tlu* 
inscription is bilingual, being wait ten 111 
Aramaic and Ereek. 

The most im|)()rtant jiart, as the seat 
ot a peculuir civilisation, was jilayi'd in 
antujuity by the south, or latlu'i tlie 

soiith-w'i'st ( 01 111*1 of Arabia, tlu* so-c.ill(*d 
Ar.ibia Ih'liN, d'his nariii* W'.is, peilrips, 
originally givi'ii, ow'iiig to .1 misaj)- 

pr(*lu*nsion. w'huh took tlu* Arab). 111 
me.innig ot Yemi*n tlu* land buig to tlu* 
light ol the Ar.ib looking tow'ard tlu* (*as1. 
ill the s('iis(‘ ol tlu* .lugiii, to whom tlu* 
right side was the propitious (piarti'r 
Ihe (ountry, a IoHn moiinlam jilati'au, 
with is()l.it(*(l liighei ele\.itions and bi'lti'i 
W'.it(‘i(‘(i th.in lh»* north .ilthongh only 

by mountain stri'ains. was alw.i\s < ai(*lull\ 
<ulti\ate(t m tlu* tunes to whuh the 

insinptions k'Iu Ih*ie also the ri\eis 
loKed the inhabitants to 1.ik(* nieasuies 
to (lam uj) the jiieiious water in tiiiiis ot 
bimuning sti ('aiiis, and tostoie 
it .ig.iuist I he di \ seasi )ns 'I lu 


CivilisAtion 
of Arabia 


Felix 


(1.1111 ol M.iieb the nuns ol 


whuh .111* still standing aj*- 
jK*ai(*d to tlu* \i.ibs ol tlu* (ICMit .n 
something in.ii \ (>llous 

Num(*ious ruined spto h<i \ i* bt'cii .di (*,id\ 
(Iis(o\eied tlu* old nam(*s ol wIikIi aie 
m(*ntioned m iiisi riptioiis still \isibk*, 
but little has bei'ii done tow.llds luiillsh 
mg silence with wh.it is on the suil.uc*, 
to s,i\ nothing ot all that is hidik'ii in the 
eaith to whuh these lem.nns be ai 
W'ltni'ss Wdu'ie only (o})ies ol the in- 
scrijitions lhemsel\(*s. h.istily ni.uk* by 
an intrc*j)id tiax’iMlei .it tlu* ink of his 
hie, are tortlu'oming, it is imjiossibk* to 
foim any idea ol tlu* ri*mammg rums ; 
and tlu* ti'iupk's .iiid buildings to which 
Ihe ms( rijitions n*fer, and the site* of 
which tliey record, exist lor us only m 
name. Thi'si* do not i*nabk' m to di.iw' 
a (onne(t(*d jiictuu* ol the pohtual dc*- 
velojiment . 

The most antu'iit inscriptions w'hicli we 
jiossess belong to an agewdiuh ends in 
the (*ighth and seventh ('c*nl tines. A piool 
that a connection already (*xisted w'lth 
the great civilised countru's is shown by 
the character of the scrijit. This aljiha- 
betical writing, which has been dt*\'eloj)ecl 
from the general Semitic alphabet, 
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with the invention of some additional 
symbols for the greater varady ot sounds 
in this South Arabian Ma’mitic or Mimean 
language, may iierhaps be tak(‘n to 
represent in the jKTtertion of its form a 
eomjiletelv indep('ndt*iit effort, as r(jm- 
])ared with the North Semitu .il])halH*t 
of the Araniteaiis and C.inaanitc's Alpha- 
betical writing was invented m PlKrnicia. 
There the ('anaanit(‘s and Aramaaiis 
became accpiainted witli it, nnd theiKc* 
It made its way to Yeiiuai It is i*\ ideiil 
that the same, or ]H'rha])s a still bnskc*r 
mt(T(‘()urse was then maint.uniHl w'lth the 
n‘gions oi civilis.il ion irom the baij)ln <iti‘s 
to the Mediti'ii.ineaii tlian m the times 
on wliiili liglit IS giadiially being cast by 
inscriptions \\\‘ tound induatioiis ot 
this mterc ouisi' in tln^ am lent r>ab\ Ionian 
insdiptions ol (jiidc'a .md Naram-'sin 
riu' v(‘i y s.ime stieams ol nations which 
c.ni be tiaced trom the sc>uth ot the 
peninsula so tai as the' 1 1\ iliscd c'oimti les 
ot tlu‘ Medilei 1 .iiie.in during the Isl.unitic 
age, waae How mg at the time' w’heii the 
“ ( .ina. mites,” and ].itc.'i the Ai.am.e.ms, 
Hooded llu' luist 'Die triln' oj tlu' 
- SabaMiis, w'tiK h submitted to 

5ab«ans mentioned as eailv 

/y Tlgl.lth-pilesd 

o emen ()| theAiabl.Ui 

liibes tluai mc'ntioned, i( is the* (»ne 
whic'h cKvc'lt tarthesi to the soiitli Later 
on, till' Assvi lans weic' no longer able to 
le .iin thc'ii hold upon (he coimtix In 
the noith, theielore, “Arabs” became 
in.isteis ot the country , At the' same 
time*, m the south also, inscriptions 
mention att.icks ol “Arabs” 'J'hese 
iiisci iptions, howevc-r, .11 e not lomjiosed 
in the' l.inguage ot the Mimeans, but 
m a dialectic \ariety. d'Ue nc'W’ 
masters oi the sourti are the same 
])eo])le whom wa* lia\ e leiognised ,is alhi's 
of till* Assyrians— namely, the Sab, cans 
A})prc)\imately about Ksarh.iddon’.s time 
the SabaMiis became masters of the 
loimtiy in place ol the ^Iimeans. For a 
half century, theielore, we now meet wath 
“kings ot Saba” as masteis ot Yeinc'u 
and its civilisation. 

The “treasmes ot Arabia,” liencefoitli, 
at‘( ordmg to Oriental ideas, belong to the 
Sabaans , Sabaans iiow^ meet us m the 
Hebrew^ inscriptions, m jHace of the 
Mmaaiis, and the intercourse with the 
south is now maintained by the Kedar. 
It IS seen that Assyria had once more to 
her own advantage separated the masses 


ot nations in Arabia. The position of the 
great Miiiaaii nation, which had domi- 
nated the south, was now taken by two 
])eoj)les ol differi'iit stock — the Kedar are 
“ Arabs,” but not the Sabieans wdio, 
being (‘nemies, acted as a counterpoise to 
each otliei and rendeic'd it easier for 
Assyria to rule Fsarhaddoii had shown 
. . himself hen. m continuation 

ssynan Kgyjiti.m ])ohcy, to be 

^t^^idesj ol Oiiental 
in m la jj the “As- 

syrian pohc'y ” had not prev.iiled over the 
“ Habylonian,” the tiade c)l Aralaa w'ould 
liave been c'arried on undei the* coiitiol ol 
Assyria. The st niggle betwien Ass\iki 
and Bab\lc)n dc*st roved all tins toi al- 
though the* Ked.ir could be* chastised, any 
inHiiem'e o\c‘i tie* south was lost. The 
Sab.'eans wc'ic* able to withdi.nv iioin (his 
Assynan gn. 11 dianship and to .issc'it thc'ir 
mdepc'iideni c* ddic* n-ahn ol Sab.i had its 
mc)st imj)ortant tow m situated south ol (he 
|oi connhyol the Miiicxans Thi'i.ipital 
is Mail*!) as it appeals u])lo th'* Ilinnautic' 
coiKjuc*st. 'File kmgdom rem.mic'd jiiiiely 
S.ib.e.in lor se\c‘i.il cent line's Then other 
nations obtained (he* siipiem.K v ami thc'ir 
rulers st\lc‘d themselxes ' kings oi Saba.” 

The ])enod ol Ma'm .md Sab:i down till 
about ’)Oo Hi was th.it ol \ emeu’s 
gic'atest piospent\ , and lor .1 c'onsidei- 
.iblc* time it c omm.imled ihc tr.ide wath 
India. ILibslonia w.is then cut oil trom 
the Persian Sea bv (he ( li ild.i'ans Lgyjit 
WMs not m a jiosition to hold the Red Se.i, 
and thus it wms .1 piospc-ioiis tune loi the 
mtc'rmedi.itc* trade* which w*en( through 
Arabia Ircam Yemi'ii b\ kind noithw.iid to 
the Philistine* towns, 01 tioui the jiorts ol 
^^Vsteln Aiabia to the* harbouis ol Lgyj)t. 
On the c.iravan lonte wdiii h led from 
Kuser, 01 Lc'ukos Lum*n, cin the Red Sea 
to Thebes .md Koptos, the main hue of 
c'ommunic'ation ol the 'Fhebaid to the 
sea, .Mimeo-Saba'an mscrijitions, besidc's 
numerous lilgvjdian ones, haw* been c ut on 

^ ^ the face ot the rocks, testily- 

ureatness 1 i 1 

.« , mg to till* lormer commeicial 

AraWa Arabia. 

While the Sabieans were dejien- 
deiit lor their inteuouise wath Palestine 
and the KuphiatcMii coiinliies cm the sei- 
vices ol the North Arabian Kedar, and 
afterwMids ol the Nabatieans, through 
wdiose land they passed, the* Mimeans had 
reai'hed those districts directly ; in Warka, 
or Uriik, m South Babylonia, a monument 
of these relations has been lound m a 
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Min.iMn inscri})ti()ii Wlicn once more 
tht‘ Orient <anie niuh i a doininion whirh 
(‘mbraced tli(‘ okl s(‘at ol in 

Babylonia, and at tlie ^aino tiino was 
able to revive the l>abylonian ideas in 
])lace ol the Pei Man leudal eeonomv, 
th(‘ (oiulitions weie llu‘n allt'i'ed to thi‘ 
ilisadvanta^^' ol South Arabia. vSab.ean 
„ interests must h<i\’e been 

a sean j)U‘]udiC('d wlitai the 

^ 1 loleinies kmHv si‘l Inv the 


S(M loute 
aetually utilised it 


lound Arabi.i, .ind 
tor tiad(\ while the 


SeleucKhe ieek(>n(.‘d with tin* N.ibatuMiis 
and (ren h e.ins as niiJfllenuai Jhoh'iny II , 
Philadelj)liiis, in his w’ais wath tlit' Seleii- 
('i(he ( 11 euinnax J!.,aite<l Aiabia and niad(‘ 
.111 attaik on tlie SeU'in id ])ossessions on 
the PiMsian tuilt Ht' and liis sueci'ssor 
toundt'd on thi' w'est(‘in ( oast ot the Kt'd 
Se.L as t.n .is the straits ot Babc'l-Mandeb, 
P^W'ptian colonies, whuli s.ipjH'd the 
vitaht\ ol the Sab.eaii (onuiient‘ with 
Ab^'sslnla and "I ln'se ( olonies un- 

doubl(‘dlv toriiu'd stations ioi a diiiM'l 
Indian tr.idi' In Adulis. 01 Zull.i, w’heie 
thv ('ominuuK ations betwasai Sab.i and 
I labi'sh, or Al)yssinia . 1 1 nssed PtoleiUN III 
ICuei/^a’tes, erei ti‘d an ins(ri]) 1 ion (oin- 
inenioi at 111^ one ol his \i( tones Ihiis it 
w.is not a 1 (Wived Ikiliylon ol ^lexandei 
tliat be( aine mistress ot tlie Iinlian tiade 
and the luin of Saba but Aiex.indii.i 

WV must ])laie m the tlind 01 se( ond 
century nc the internal commotions to 
wduc h the' lealm (»t Saba was e\pos(‘<l 
Th(‘st‘ l)n»ii,i;ht .inothei people into power 
the Himy.intes, who had s(‘ttl‘‘d orij;in,ill\ 
III the south-wi^st cornel ot the peninsula 
and occupK'd tie* <apil.d at this time 
I'heir kings, )usi like then predeeessois, 
style' tluMUselve's “ kings ol Sal)a ” but .idd 
to this title* “ and ot Raid. in,” itu name* c)t 
then llimy.iritc' .UK e sti .il torti c'ss d'hus, 
then, no longc'r Sab.eans but liiinyarites 
rule in S.ib.i 

At thc' same time or soon .itt (‘rw^ard.s, 
the* loids of Abyssinia, wduther 
Extension Sab.e.ins had send 

.. . . eoloiiies, be'gan, as the' h-gyp- 

Abyssinia dwindlc'd, to c'xtend 

their dominion bc'vond the se.is Starting 
from th(‘ leorenpied Adiihs, wOieie one oi 
their kings. Zoskalc's, son ot Alizancw, had 
his msciiption cut by tlic’ side* ol that of 
Ptolemv Euergc'tc's, tliey crossed to Arabia 
and first gamc-cl a hrm Inciting on the coast. 
There they had tiossessions as eaily as the 
first century ii.c. ; that is, the sea, 01 
1888 


at East mlerccmi sc* with Abyssinia, wms 
barrc'd tor the nilc'is of Saba, who were 
exposed to c'ontinnal attacks from the 
Aliyssinian governors. The same king, 
wlio ])c'i petuatc'd his name as Adulis by the 
side ot Ptolemy’s, then subtugaled the 
wdiole Arabian coast to Lcuke Koine, the 
lorinc'r seajiort ot the Nabataeans, and 
^^'m(*ll, so far as the .Saba*aii royal title, 
which bc'C.ime graduallv wader, laid claim 
to it hh'om that tunc, from the second or 
thud c'c*ntui ic‘s a.d . SalKca is subject to the 
sn/cT.unly 01 Abyssinia. 

'I'his sovc'ivignty did not c'scajic opjiosi- 
tion , the South Arabian Himyantc'S 
made* many, and occasionally successful, 
attenijits to ejec't the Abyssinians from 
the* eounlrv They sucrc'c'ded, mdc'c'd, 
toi a c oiisidc'rable time m once more* 
wauniiig tlieii mdeiK'nclc'Ticv uiidc'r the 
st.niclard ot jiidaism, wdiich in the last 
c'enturic's In'torc* tht* ('hiistian c*r.a eon- 


cjuerc'd Ai.dii.i and li*d to a leviwil of 
|)owc‘i 111 the old state ol Vf‘mc*n Oiir 
infoimation doc s not go so far as to c*nable 
ns to ic'c'ognist* the* politic.il |).irties .nid 
eurniiis Irom which the nc-w j)rosperit\’ 
- . WM^ dev(*l()j)c*d , bom tla* 
Judaism things, IIOWC'VC'I the. 

Yemen gc'iU'i.il condition of aitairs may 
be apj)i o\imat(‘lv .isc ertainc'd. 
]uda Ism WMs .1 jiowi'r to In* u'ckoni'd W'lth 
in all (he gn‘a( c-nijiires oi civilisation, 
pl.iye<l a loK'mosi jiait in tin* kingdom 
of llic' N.ibat. calls, and w'as espc'c i.dly 
jM online lit in b,g\})tian Inisiiu'ss ld(* In 
its still e.iger (lesiic* to |)i osc'lvtise it w\'is 
sjiicad b\ commc'reial ronnc'c'tions into 
South-wc*sl Arabi.i, whither tiic* cixilwed 


<*mpnes could not go with thcar .iimic*s, 
although tliev had long (lic'rislied a desne 


for the land, the* jK)ssc*ssion ot whu'li 
would haw put ’the Indian trade* into 
the hands of jts m.istc'rs ddu* prc‘\ ailing 
religion thc*ie w\as tli.it ol the* old Sab.e.ins. 
'fhe shrc'wd je wush mc*ii oi laismc'ss w^ere 
opposed to this hc'.ilheiiisin. While tlie 
ruling noblc*s who ownc'd the land clung 
to the* old n*ligic)n, the missuanaries of 
Judaism found recej)tive hc‘arc*rs, where 
it was ])Ossilde tor men to a])j)reeiate in 
their ow'n pc*rsons the value ol thc*ir 
])i onuses of ha pjnnc'ss —namely, among 
that section of the* jiopulation which was 
engaged in trade and mdustnc*s. In 
conlradistmclion to the nobility, it must 
have been the towai jiopulation which 
rc'ceived J udaisin. By its connect ion with 
Judaism this population acquired new 
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strength ; the land-owning nobility lost 
more and more in intluen('(‘ before the 
increasing wealth and power of the com- 
mercial class. Finally \h.c kingdom saw 
itself compt'llod, as, for example, m Adia- 
bene also, eitluT liy iieacetiil or by violent 
changes to si{k‘ with the merchant (lass 
railicM' th.in with IIk' nobility, and to 
accejit Judaism ; that is to sav, th(‘ organ- 
isation of the feudal stat(‘ foimed by the 
JliinViinte (onquest had been transiormed 
into that ol a nien'antiliM ominnnity. This 
r(‘oi ganisatioil put Y('Tneii in a position to 
e\p(J th(' Abyssiiiiaiis from the country. 
For some' (ant lines now Jewish rulers 
held the dominion as “ kings of Saba." 

Sii( liindcqH'iideiK (Mild not btuieht Rome. 
Tlu‘ Roman attein]Us und(T Augiisliis to 
obl.nn }>ossrssion ot 'S'l'iiien had been iiiadi* 
in a pel lod whi'ii th(‘ Hiinvarit(‘s were 
Weak and \’et t]]e\ had failed fudaismhad 
k'd to a recovery of stnaigtli : then the 
s|)intn.d ]K)W('r ('oiild be o])jH)sed onh by 
tinother s[)in1 iial powtT, and tlii'' w.is tound 
in ( 111 istianit \ . J^vi'u tin* dominion of 
Indaism m Yeini'ii had its dark side and 
'oiild not blit iiKH t with ii period of 
. .. de( hiu' ( 111 istianit v, tlu* reh- 

. gion of the poor, whuh tollowed 
mgs in tia<k, hen^ ioiiiid its 

path made easv. Just as 
Judaism had cmc (' foimed the standaid 
und(T \\hi<h the Mgoroiis comjioiKaits of 
the peopk' rallied against a i iiling (dass 
which WMs no longer < ompetent to dis- 
ch<irge its duties, so .ill w’ho wvre excluded 
irom the go\einm('ut )oint‘d forevs under 
the sign ot tlu‘ Fross 

The legends ol th(‘ ( hristian s.aintN re- 
count teiiible s.urihci's ot human hie, 
wdiK'h tlu' movement ag.iinst the ruling 
class ('iitaih'd Despite all tli(' /I'al of 
the Christians in the lands of < ivihsatmn, 
th(\v could not wan an unaided victory. 
The attein])! had to be m.ide mdireetly. 
.\tt(T about the iourth c'entiiry Abyssinia 
wais won foi Christianity from Fgy])t. 
The relations maintained wath the FMole- 
mies were once more resumed, and were 
k('})t lip by tlie Chun'h, lor Abyssinia 
ahvays received fiisliops from the patriarch 
in Alexandria. Since Egyjit was F>yzan- 
tme, the kings of Abyssinia were on 
friendly terms wath the f ourt of f^y/.antmm, 
and both shared m the common desire 
for the treasures of Yemen. But at 
Byzantium the lesson once taught to 
Augustus had not been forgotten, and 
it w^as recognised that the cfesired goal 


could only be reached by the former 
conquerors, who had been driven 
out by J udaism ; an attempt was there- 
fore made to incite these to a new 
atlac'k In the ytMr 525 a.d. th(‘ Jewish- 
Sabjean (Tnpire fell, after a valiant re- 
sistance by lh(‘ last Jiwvish king, Jos(*ph 
dhu Nuas, who is rtqirestmled in the 
„ „ , martyrologies as a monster, 

th J ‘ h better apjirec'uited in 


Kingdom 


the olherwist* obsciin^ Islamitic 


tradition Yemiai ])c( ame more 
Abyssinian and wms gova^riKxl by an 
Abyssinian vk (‘loy, who w^as very mde- 
])endent. Tradition tidls of four rulers, 
the reign of one of wdiom is rec()r(k‘d m 
inscnj)tions. This state of things lasted 
somi' scvi'Ti hundred ye.irs. 

Tlie jewish monan'hv tell, but the 
old nobility w'as not yet destroyed ; the 
latter w'as forced naturally to ])l.ic(‘ its 
hopes on the oppontmts of the l-iy/.an- 
lims, th(* Persians A descimdant ol th(‘ 
noble families w'cnt first to Ikibyloma 
and then to the Ptasian court m onkT to 
obtain Ju lp from that quarter. Khosrii 
Aniishirw'.in (Tossed over to Ara])ia 
and dr()V(^ out the Abyssmi.ms about 
575 Y(‘men IxTamc' fit st a vassal sl.it (* 
of Persia, tluui a ])ro\'iiK(‘ under Ik'i'sian 
goxernors ( hnstianhv and I>v/antuu‘ 
intlmUK'e w'cre thus ovtM lUiown 'l'h(‘ old 
nobility and paganism oiik' mon^ enjoyed 
a brief nmaiss.ince until, soiiit^ lifty ytxirs 
later, th(‘ gr(‘at union ot all Arabia imdei 
Islam w^as ( ()iii[)l('ted. 

In the rise ol th(' jxiw'cr of Mahomet 
also th(‘ ()])])()sing tor((^s wdiuh ware' at 
work are la'cognisable : tlu' thuMtls whah 
ran to P)yzantuiiii .iiid the Sassaman (.ourt 
('an be taken up in Ah'cea. The nobk^sof 
Me('('a, wiio ('ommandtal the trade of the 
important car.uMii station, were closidy 
connected w'lth Y(‘Tnen. IMtdioinet, liow'- 
cver, having failed to find help from 
Tk »• Judaism, looked lor sujiport 

c ise Mc(.can nobility, 

^ strengthened by the jiaganisin 

M.home. Yemen, from the AlksMmaiM 
who, even then, had possessions on the 
Arabian coast. But the old forces and 
contrasts of civilisation outlasted the con- 
qiKTor and his bandits. The party of tht‘ 
nobility reached the throne, and tlie 
contntst between Northern and .Southern 
Arabia is continually reappearing m the 
history of the following centuries. 

Hugo Winckler 

f>EONARD W. KiN(', 

G 1889 




MECCA, THE HOLY CITY OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD, bHOVMNG THE PILGRIMS AT THE KAABA 

]ecca was the religious centre of the old pagan tribes of Arabia It grew up around the Kaaba a square temple, in the wall of which was inserted the famous Black Stone Althouga 
[ecca was hostile to Mahomet in his early days and had to be conquered by him he preserved the sacred character of his birthplace and its temple, adapting it to his monotheistic religion. 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF ISLAM 


inliahitaiil'' ot AiM])hi ai (‘ s(‘j).irat(*(l 
^ into two (listiTU't (l.issfs as ,{ n‘SHlt 
ol (lill(‘U‘iu i‘s ()l o( ( iijjal loll and inaimci ol 
lili*. I'Acii diiniif^ the ])onoil ol ti‘ni{)oi ai \' 
union at the lime ol the Moh.mnnedan 
<on(jiusts. the dell (MUscmI bv theso 

(llll(^en^es w.is but supei fuKilly bndfijed 
o\ei 1 h(‘ lit‘e lledouni nomads who 
(hvell m tents on the ])ast urates ol tlie 
steppe's wliose possessions tiu' then tlo( ks 
and In ids, look down with hatred and 
(onlempt u})on tlie .i^i K'ultunsts, wdio 
(ullivate th(' scant\ lertilt* legions - 
'■ dr.iggmg tlu })lougli w'ltli then own 
liands like s]a\es” .lyd crowd togedhei 
with kiboineis and meiiuds, m tlie villages 
and tow'iis. On the other hand, the 
<igri( iiltural classes, Miju'rior to th<‘ 
Bc'doums both m numbeis and m educa- 
tion, rt'tinn tlu' ])redatoiy nomads ol th(‘ 
d( s(M't tlu'ir disliki' in lull inea^nn'. 
N('V<'rlheless, the Arabians ne\er siic- 
('eeded in m. iking a mark m history 
until both ek'inenls forgot their difler- 
emces, and w\'re welded into teniporar\ 
unity by a higher pow'cr. No unitying 
lorce can emanate horn the Bedouins, 
lor tht'ii wdiole endeavour is tow^ards 
disintegration; moreover, the jioverty ot 
their land is in itself an insurmountable 
obstacle to their joining together in large 
bodies. The tribal sentiment, which tran- 
scends all other instincts and emotions. 


excludes the ion(i'})t]on ot nationality, 
<ind constant h'uds onl\’ mcit'ase antagon- 
isms and hiridei all mutual understanding. 
E\en the possil)ility ol the scattt'ied nices 
being loK ed into union by the sw’ord ol 
an .unbitious ruler is small, ior evei\ 
athunpt of this natuie h.is first to reckon 
not only with the mdejieiident (h.uactei 
ot the P>edoums, to whom seiwilc' obedience 
is unknown, but .iKo with the all- 
pow'eiiul clan mleiests, before which 
the very idea ot individuality vanishes. 
lUdoie the tiini' ot Mahomet, luwvever, 
the thought had nevti o('ciiiii‘d ti) any 
Bedouin that hi' might make use of religious 
lanatRism as a mi'aiis lor union , few^ 
races ot Western Asia are so completely 
devoid ot th(‘ religious ('motions as are 
tue inhabitants of th(‘ Arabian steppi's 
In this respi'ct the Arabs stand in sharp 
coni last to their Semitic ic'la lives, the' 
Jews of Palestine, as well as to the ancient 
Semites of Babylonia, wdiose ability, first 
to extend their influence over the lands ol 
Sumerian culture, and finally to att<iin a 
jHYsition of supremacy, sivms to have been 
due almost entirely to their advanced 
rc'hgious develojimeiit. Thtre was no 
such thing as a perfected mythology in 
Arabia. Nothing more than a cult of 
rude images — wdnch originated, no doubt, 
in the worship ol ancestors — and a 
veneration of certain stars and trees, 
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t(\i^rtlu'r with an indcl'initr m a 

sijj)rfiiu‘ Allah was (aIiiI)iIcH hv 

th(‘ Alai) ()l oarl\ tinier. J[\cii U>-(lav llh' 
triK' Jh'doinn has hut little int(*rest in 
matt(Ms ()j lielud, and is lar enough from 
luMiiic .1 lan.itie, to him tlie ])i ohibitions 
mid dogmas ot tlie Koian seian scarcely 
to be in e\istc‘n('e. 'Fin's sc. inly de\elop- 
„ . , meiit oi u'lif^ioii .ind insupoi- 

iiiditlei('n((‘ to mattcMs ol 
P .. f.mh IS an ontc'ome oi the 

j)o\’ertv of imagin.ition of the 
Arabi.ni pc'ople, .i < har.ic'tc'i ist ic winch lias 
.dso 1(11 uininstakabK‘ ti .K (‘s m the' latei 
(ivihs.ition ot tilt' jit'iniisnl.i (ilow'ing 
passion .1 tcndtiu'v toward romantic 
imrestKiinl .nid Imalh llu' gitl ol 
brilliant oiatoi\, c'.isih c onc'c'al m the 
Aiabs then lack ol cii'.itive gcainis 
Hc'it'in lies ilc' most jiioloniid diFtt'U'iicc' 
bt'twc'c'ii F..ist ami \\’e'>t 

l^hnopt' IS ,i contim'iit of discoveries 
.in 1 ol nnlinnted piogic'ss, a l.iiicl ol 
nations tint coiist.intU c'lideavom to 
extend th-'ir inlliu'me and jjower ; on 
tlu' otlu‘1 hand, the' Moh.nnmc'd.in Faist, 
impel tnrb.ible in its sc'lt-sullic leiic v and 
(omposiiie Is .1 legion tli.it ic'Cognisc's 
neither l.ibonr noi war as otlic'r th.in a 
iiK'ans loi obt.'iimiig si'iisnal c'Tijoymc'nl 
.md iindist 111 bc'd jile.ismc' ol liU* 'J'lnis 
till' Oiient.il and. above' .ill, tlu' Ar.ib ol 
the' stc‘j)j)es ('oiK'e.il bt'hind the' veil of 
rom.im e .1 spn itn.d in.i<ti\it\ wlurh thc'y 
are nevei .ible to o\enome 'J he' only 
art tint is ciiltiv.ited m thc' cleseit, the 
])oetrv ol the Ai.ibi.iiis n \'ery diftc'ic'nt 
Irom till' poetry ol Fairope The Aiabs 
hav’c' nevei snccc'eded in the iiec' .iml 
im.iginatix c* loi ms of composition tint 
sec'in to bc' the pec nh.n gilt ol Ar\.'in 
Indians and Ik mans, .is w'dl <is ol luiro- 
pe.ins he is Ic'ttered to the ac tinl , to 
pu'sent l.icts 111 bold comparisons .and 
images is his gic*.itc*st gioi v, and dex- 
terity in the mani])iil.ition of metie and 
ihynu' is to him an indispens.iblc' rc'cjinic'- 
p File Ai .ibian mind Is dis- 

A^tof ^ tmgmshed i hielly by its inastc'iy 

thl Desert "* naturaily, 

(his tcaliirc IS alsorcfleded m 
Arabian vei sc* d'hc ])o('t is a warrior in the 
world of mtc'llect; wrth biting inetajilior 
and satii ic al ])la\ on wrirds he lalls 'ipon the 
c'liemy ol his c Ian He proc lainis in triumph 
the glorv ol his tube, and with mingled 
])raise and scorn spurs on the* soldier to 
heroic deeds. In this sense, at the time of 
Mahomet, poetry was almost a common 
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possession ot the Arabs, and thc' ability 
to make t’c'isc's w'as e\'en more nec'c'ssary 
to the success oi a leader* than his sword 
and laiu'e, 1 'he dc'velopment ol Hedouin 
poetiy |)la\'('d an important jiart in the 
umlication ot the Aiabian tribe's, and had 
its beginnings about a hundred \ears bc'fore 
the birth ot Mahomet 

Heioie the' birth ol tlu' Prophc't it sc'c'ined 
impossible that a vast, jiassionate, sjiii dual 
mo\'emc'nt, cajiablc' ot bc'aiing .in c'lilirc' 
])C‘ople along wrth it, could aiisc' m suc h a 
race, yc't nothing short ol sucdi a movc'- 
mcrit could have' ic'nd(*rc'd the' inli.ibitaiits 
ol the' .Aiabian pc'nmsiil.i a cl.ingei to 
the neighbouring wriild And it was ,it 
the' \ery c ('litre' ol tlu' Arabi.in w'oild 
th.it pic'c isc'ly sue h a movemc'iit arose' - 
at first ot a rc'ligioiis n.itiirc', but latc'i 
national — which g.ive to the' pc'ople 
ol Arabia .i dominion o\ er W’c'stc'rn Asia 
that w.is to kist lor centiii ic's 'lhismo\c- 
ment be'g.in in Mc'c'c'a. .md its le.idc r w.is 
Mahomc't 

The' i isc' ol Moliammc'ckinism w.is c lose ly 
c'omu'cte'd with the (h.iiactc'r .ind liistoiy 
ol two citic's, Mecc'a .md Medina, both ol 
W'hK'h .iic' sitiialc'il in the* stc'])j)e 
lands ot W’c'slc'in Ai.ibi.i, tlu* 
^... formc'i not l.ii tiom the' co.ist, 

* * ** thc' Litter iiirlher ml.md, .md 
(lose to 1 h(' ('Ic'V.itc'd pLdc'.m 'Flu two 
titu's didc'ied from onc' anothei in e\ erv 
respe('t, and s('emc'd to h.i\e b('('n pn'- 
de'stmc'd to nvaliy Irom then \(‘i\ oiigm 
Th(' doctrine's ol Mahomc't could h.ivc' 
arisen only in Me'cr'a. .md it wras snnjilv the' 
lic)stiht\ Ix'twa'e'ii Mc'ccriiis and Medinans 
lhat saved them from dc'sti uc tion 

Mecca w.is the Rome' of Ar.ibi.i, the 
erntral ])onit ol the' tc'C'bie R'ligioiis hlc' 
of the old pag.m trfix's In a barren, deso- 
late v.ilk'V, th.it wris but seldom exposc'd 
to the ravages of suddc'n lain-lloods, wxis 
situated a \ery ancient sanctuary, the' 
Ka.iba, a sepiare teinjile built ol unhc'wri 
stone's, m the wall of wdiich wxas msen'tc'd 
tlie famous “ black stone ” -a nK'tc'onte, 
believed once to have b(‘t*n wdiite, and to 
have descended from Paradise. According 
to a lator legend, accepted by Mahomet, 
the temple was known as the oldc'st house 
ol Tiod : and w^as supjiosc'd to have bc'eii 
built by Adam and restored by Abraham. 
For a long time the Kaaba, like so many 
othei Arabian sanctuaries, may have 
been only occasionally visitc'd by thc 
Bedouins who dwelt m the neighbour- 
hood, until finally a small settlement 
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arose, the existence oi which in tin* muKt 
of the desert w'as rendered possible prob- 
ably throu^di the discovery ol a sjirin^ 
called Zemzein. The water of this spiiiif^, 
which in later times becanu' one ot the 
most venerated objects m the IMohamine- 
dan world, is at thi* jiresent d<iy drinkable, 
indeed, but stron/i^Jv impi equated wath 

o , minend salts IVihaps the 
The Sacred , n i i 

Zemzem '^atei w^as ori^nnally valued on 

Sprin ac'count ot its medicinal jiro- 

jierties , it is jiossiblt', how’evtT, 
that the jireseiice ol lorei^n t‘lem(‘nts may 
also have been due to tli(‘ bad drainaf^i* 
ot th(‘ city that jjfradually ^i(‘W' up 
about th(' s])rin^^ 

In th(' middle ot tht* tilth ci'iituiy a.d., 
under the leadership ol Ku/ai, the Oiirais 
loicibly olitained the( usiody ol the sanctu- 
ary and settlcnl down .il)out the Kaaba, 
wluch at th.it time liad loiij^^ Ikhmi an object 
ol pilpimaf'c. 'i'he n^stless, predatoiy 
Bedouin tribe soon lound a radi means ol 
livelihood in sheltt'nn^' tin* ])il}^imis and in 
sup])lvmg them wath tood and watei and 
WMs thus led to (‘xchan^i'c' its old nomadic 
pursuits lor commen e. In a short time 
the lavouiable lo( .ition must h<i\e f^reatly 
lurtluTcd till' |)rosj)erity ol the city Ihe 
pil^rimafi^es to tlie Kaaba— in whii li no 
jewel than ’/)o trilies plaied then iLni 
deitii's undi'r the jiiotection ot tin* bl.ii k 
stone — li:id dui in|:( early tunes led to the 
custom ol looking u])on ('eit.im ol thi* 
months ol the yeai , the first, seventh, 
eleventh, and twadlth, <is sai red, during 
W'hich every lend must cease, and thi' 
jiilgimis be jX'imitli'd to travel undis- 
turlx'd to the j)laces ol worship , at the 
same time a way wais ojX'iied up for inland 
trade and intellectual communication be- 
tween the isolated Arab trilies Long belore 
the city of Mecc a wms founded, the pilgrims 
had been m tlii' habit ol assembling at 
certain jilaces during the holy months toi 
the j)Ui])ose ot holding lairs, where they 
exchanged not only material w'ares, but 
also products ol the intellect. 


Founding 

of 

Mecca 


The most lelebrated market 
W'as at Okaz. Even w'hen the 


rise ol Mecca laiised a falling 
oft in the commercial jiiosperity ol this city, 
as late as the time of Mahomet , the boldest 
and most eloquent men ol the tribes ol 
Arabia assembled there m oidei ti^ recite 
l)oems, competing wath one anothei in 
singing the jiraise of their clans and cele- 
brating the deeds oi their countrymen, or 
striving to win the prize oflerecl lor the 
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best lovi' songs, 'i'he sheikhs ol the tribes, 
under the presidency ol a “ king ol the 
]>oets.” w'ere the judges in th" com})('tition, 
w'hicli took jdaci' during tlie months ol 
peaie, and ol which the result w'as aw'aited 
with intense interest throughout entire 
Aiabia. 

Thus during the months ol the pilgrim- 
agi's the attc'iition ol llii' whole peninsula 
W'as directed tow'.irds the s.iiictuai les, of 
W'hkhtheie wi're sew immI in addition to th(‘ 
Kaaba. But as sdou .is the inlnbit.ints 01 
Mecia bi g.in to t.iki' .id vantage ol their 
o|)j)ortunities loi commeice, their cit\' be- 
came the ii'iitie ot Aial)i.iii hie, tlii' sing e 
})oint at wlikh .1 union ol tlu' sc.itti'ved 
tribi's ('ould lake ])l.ice 'Iheie .'in' m.'in\ 
indications li'ading to the (nn|(‘(tuic' tint 
in the c ()urs(' of timc'.i inonotheistK bi'hc ‘1 
c'lthei tiu' lew'isli or tlu- ( hii^ti.in, would 
gi.iclually h.ivi' l.dvcn })ossession oi tlu' 
sanc'tu.ii H's .ind hi\e' Idled tie* pilgi images 
with .111 c'ntiic 1 \ lU'W' spii it, had it not bec'ii 
loi the' i.K't that .1 strange leligion dis- 
j)l.ie'c'd both , .1 rc'hgioii that .illhough it 
arose' irom e'xtc'in.d souiccs be c .ime' e'sse'ii- 
tially Aiabi.in in nature' Ii.ixiul; its deve'- 
)oj)ment m Ah'ce.i, while* 

tluough It t he* j>ohl le .dl\ un- 

impoi t.int land oi \i .d)M w .is 
sudeknh tlssUli'd eloininioli 
e)\c'i a boundless rnipiie' Inconti.ist to 

Mc'cc.i, a se'ttle-uunt e)i Bedouin nomads 
e)i the* M.ihadile' i.ue w ho ai e* not towiis- 
lolk .it .ill in the oidiii.iiy se*nse' ot 
the* woiel, Me'din.i was mhabite'd b\ 

\aiious tube's e)i the' hostile' giouj) ol 
sl.itJon.il v Aiabs e, dic'd Ve’ine mte's, .'do'i 
the* most impoi t.int oi then jnovinee's 
Mexhna is situated in an o.isis on the' inne'i- 
most tc'ii.ie'e oi the clc'v.ited j)late'au, 
cojiiously w'.iti'ie'ei by sjaings th/at Ilow' 
dow'ii horn th<* ne'ighbouring mountains. 
At the' time* ot Al.diome't 's birtli the 
peojde* of Me'dina wvre' industi loiis j)ea- 
sants, who guide'd the* jdough w'lth tlu'ir 
owm hands and irrigated then owm cl.itc' 
grove's, but showc*(l little mic'rc'st m eitlu'r 
cattle'-r.iising or c ommere e. 

There w'cis a lurthc'r ground ol diilereiice. 
S<‘veral ol the* stationary tribes chvc'lJing 
round Mc'dina had turned to the' Ilcbiew 
rc'ligion , and although the* bulk of the 
l)c)])ulation ol the city remained failhiul 
to the old animistic' behel and joined in 
the pilgrimagc*s to IVlec ca, never! hedess the 
inhabitants of Mecca, even* W'atchful of 
their own interests, leaoked iijion the 
Medmaiis with increasing aj)prehan«ion 


Medina, 
the Prophet’s 
Refuge 




TYPES OF THE ARABS WHO ARE SETTLED IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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inasmuch as they hail discovered signs of 
Jewish j^ropaganda in their own city. 
The Medinans certainly showed themselves 
to l)c true Arabs ; there were const.mt 
feuds between the two chief tribes of the 
(Mty, and thus all united action was ren- 
dered impossible. Not until MahuiU(‘t 
arose did these dissensions end. d'he 
j religious - military movement that 
began after the a]i])earance oi 
Cities ^lahomet w.is at first limited 
lor the most part to a severe 
struggle betwei'ii the two cities, the 
true Px'douuis ol the desert ajipearmg 
on the scene only as prixlatory spec- 
latoi's, or as au\iliaru\s , never once did 
they have the decision of an important 
battle m their hands. Owing to their 
clost'i' ( onceiitiation, the town dwelli'rs 
possi'ssed a v'ast su])erionty over th(‘ 
scattered Heclouin horde's. Judging from 
the si/e ot the army that fought under the 
tlagot Mahomet at the time of hisatt<uk 
on Mc'cca, the ]K)piilation of Medina and 
Its immc'di.ite neighbourhood could not 
have c'xceeded t(),ooo souls. Even to- 
day. m sj)itc' of the advantage of pro- 
c essions oi pilgiims ,md c'onsecjuent trallic, 
ihi' numlier ot inhabit.ints of the same 
lemtory i.in sc'arcely amount to ov'i'r 
.io ooo. Mecca on the other hand, had 
bec'ii c'\c eplicm.dly fav'oured Irom the very 
bi'gmnmg, and ajijrai'c'ntly possc'ssed a 
somewhat denser pojuilal lou. Of theothc'r 
towns oi th(' iled]a/, Tav'c't, to tlu‘ soutli- 
east ot Mocc'a alone seems to hava* been of 
any importance. In tact, Mahomet had 
fust lookc'd to I'ayc't as a place of rc'fuge 
instead ot Medina ; but his ])lans fc‘11 
through because* ch the determined hostility 
')! its inhabitants. 

The c onjc'ctured date of Mahomet’s 
birth is Apiil 2oth, 570 A.D His family, 
although old and distinguished, had be- 
come impovc*! ishc'cl at the tune oi the 
Prophet’s ])irth. and had fallen into the 
background M.diomet’s lather, Abdallah, 
The months after his 

p K c born, left to his hears 

rop e s mode-st fortune ; and 

^ when Amina, the mother of 
the future Prophi't, died a fc'w years aft it, 
the boy was thrown mainly ujion the 
e haiity of redatives, one oi whom, his uncle, 
Ai)u Talib, although himse'lf poor, treated 
him wnth the greatest kindness. For a 
long time Mahomet was unable to better 
his condition ; he was com])elled to hire 
himseli out as a shepherd, and eyen, later, 
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when he iirst ente^red the service of Kadi j a, 
the* wadow of a rie h merchant, he seems to 
have acce])ted a very humble post. Al- 
though o] anions are divided as to whether 
or not M.ihomet made various comnu'r- 
e i.d jouriu'ys to Syria and Southern Arabia 
watli his uncle, it is bc'yond eloubt that 
alter his twe'iity-fifth year he seviTal times 
ae c‘c)mj)anic'cl the car.ivans of Kadija, and 
vv^as thus brought into close*!' touch wath 
the adhe'ri'uts of more dc'vc'loped religious 
l»elie*ls. In the meanwhile the chie-f 
source's of insjMiMticm for his doctrines 
vve'it* to be* toimd in Me‘c*ca itsc'lf, when* 
the'ie was no lac'k of prosi'lyte's to | ndaism, 
and vv'lutlu'r ge'rms of ('hi istianity -to be.* 
.sure m a very garbled form —had bee'ii 
brought by trade'i's and .slave's from 
Sonllu'in Ai abia and Phhiopia Mahouu't, 
who vv.is dc'C'idc'dly unpi <ic t ic'al by natiiie, 
sc'e'ins not to havT bei'ii a sik'c’c'ss as 
a me'i'e'hant, but was snddc'ulv' lre*ed 
Irom his matc'iial e arc*s by an iiiiexpc'c tc'd 
ev'i'nt K.iclija, although ( t»nsiderablt* 
older than lu*, chose* him lor her husb.ind, 
and married him m s])ite of the' oiiposition 
of her relativTs. rntil his iortieth yeair 

, ,, the Prophc't livvd the* life* of a 

Mahomet s , ' », 1 

quiet citi/(*n jii Mt*<ca; and 
how little* he tlioiiglit ol ail 
attac'k on Aral a. m poly the 'ism 
during th ise V(‘ar-> vvms shovvai bv the* fac't 
that he n.irnedone ol liis sons Abd M.uial - 
that Is to s.iy, sc'T vant of the dc'ity Man.if, 
It iiKiv be* ii'inaiki'd lu*re* that of the 
numerous c hildren M.ihoiue't had by his 
sev'c'ial wives, all. with the* e*\c*e'ption of .i 
daughter, chi'd bc'iore* him aiiel coiisc*- 
qui*ntly do not iigure* m the* history of 
Islam. 

l^hnally, Mahomt't, whose incjuii mg mind 
had e‘age*rly absoi'bed ideas from both 
the Hi'brc'vv and ('hristian religions, 
be^e'amc* convniced that he was called 
upon by Allah to do awMv with the poly- 
theistic worship of the* Arabians, to 
transfoim the Kaaba —to which as a true 
citize'ii of Mec'ca he hc'ld last with un- 
shakable faith — into a temple of the One 
God, and to construct from the fragments 
of Cliristian and Hebrt'w doctrine's, with 
which he had ha])pe*neel to be^c'orne ac- 
quainte*d, a ne^w and purely monotheistic 
form of belief. His activnty was, there- 
fore, confined to the simplification and 
re-establishment of that wduch was 
already m existence rathcT than to 
creative reconstruction, for which as an 
Arab he lacked the necessary intellectual 


Early 

Life 
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qualifications. The imaginative descrip- 
tions that appear in the Koran concerning 
either the delights ol Paradise or the 
terrors of Hell, are nothing more than 
confused echoes ol the folk-talcs and 
myths of other race's which were cm])]oycd 
_ by Itu' Pn)phel cliu'lly in ordt'r 
ofthc ^u])plv a historical toiind.i- 

tion loi hi'' doct lines, such as 
*^*'^*' is posscssi'd 1)\ lh(' 01(1 Testa- 
iiK'Hl. The seolting assertion ol iinln'liex ing 
Me((ans, \\h<) < Knined that ni.iiu ol tlu‘ 
sayings ot Mahone-t wen' ( Iniiisv iniit.i- 
tioiis of those iabnloiis Pcisian stones 
which ai iatei time's loinu'd llu' nucleus 
c»l ilu' ‘ 'riu>us<iii(l an 1 One Nights” 
and had pist then peiutiated to Aiabia 
W71S sigmihc :int c-noiigh In geiu'ial 
thc‘ 1 ('\ el,j I ions oi the Prophet c'on- 
(cnie'd matters ot pi.ietie^il htc and 
cjvjJ nioiahu ni lae't, tJie simple' ethic <d 
('Cede of tJic' Koian i-. the best and the 


most ))owertul portion of the Moham- 
medan faith. 

When, in the fortic'th yc'ai ot his hie 
Mahomet exj)enemvcl the visa n ni 
wdnc'h he alleged that the aichangel 
Oabiiel rev'eali'd ♦(> him his mission, 
portion ol the* mh. bit.ints ol Mckm had 
allt'ach lec'eued a ceitain pi c'pai a tie m 
toi a leloim m thc'ii behel through then 
mtc'K'onise with |eWs and (liiistians 
How'exer, the ]h'1 soiiaht y ol tlu' n. w 
pio])hel aions(‘d at list but little con 
lideiue. Ills lainiK he most impeiitanl 
lae toi in the lih' ol an \i ab liad a go-.d 
name' tc» In' suie' but ne\ ert hc'less was 
impo\ el ished Malmiiie't hiniscll although 
di-tingiiislied in appe aiaiie e and e. I lx ne‘\o 
lent mituie', did not possess <iuli ( ha- 
laeleilstics as Wele' like I\ lo make I he 
gieatest lmJ)le's^lon upon \iab- Ilewa- 
a Ixid poc't, and the sni. illness ot his light 
to boast ol waihke* \ nines became' moie' 
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and moi e e'\ id* nl as tune 
w ent on ” ( onldn t ( icul 
h.i\c loiind a beitc'i pio- 
phet th in \ou ” v\as the' 
c I \’ that gi ('('Ic'd him on liis 
liist a]>pi'. nance m 'I'.ivc'l 
He h.icl t he m\ si 1 C al (|u<di- 
t h's ol Ins natm t' to thank 
loi he Im.d \ ic'toi y , and 
<dthough Ihe'se \'ei \ e ha- 
1 ae Ic'i Isle . weie lilt lin.i 1 el\’ 
lo be' tniei'd back to an 
i‘piK'j)tie eompkimt the'\ 
W'eie alwa\s looked nj)on 
b\ him .is a gilt tiom 
liea\ ell .m l announe e'd .is 
sue h W itli e\ idellt sine e'nt\ 
He' hnnse'll was the* lust 
e on\ ert te> the \ isk ms and 
dre'ams in whieh his e ou- 
st. iiU meditations on the 
true l.nth be'( anie plastic 
ally e-mbexlu'e I J le* le-ai iie'el 
hoW' to he'lghtc'U his st.ites 
ol e'e'stasy thic)ngh Listing 
.ind long hours ot ]M\iyei, 
.md gradually sue e'e-eeU'd in 
de'vc'lopmg the* te'U. ic it yol 
pur])c)se' ancl und.iunted 
coniide'iiee whieh re'iidered 
Ills jH'isonahty irre'sistible, 
ancl w’c'u* a c'onstant attrac- 
tion to new adhe'rents At 
first he had no thought 
wliatexe'T* of de'('('})tion ; but 


Mahomet s mif^ration to Medina, in ejJ2, was the first step toward the unification as llint^ WCIlt On till' inner 
of Arabia, for it meant the triumph of relig:ious over tribal sentiment. From that r ’ i i 

time the Arabian empire beg’an, Mohammedans reckoning^ time from that year Venice irccjUently snoW^'e'Ci a 
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MEDINA, THE PROPHETS PLACE OF REFUGE 
Mrchna, the second ( ity of Aiabia, is situated in an oasis on an elevated plateau When t,ie hostility of the 
oithodox drovL Mahomet fiom Mecca he sought refuge there, and made it his centre until he couqueted Mecca. 


inosi rcnmkdMt (l(icihl\ inrt'sjnHl to thf 
Pn»ph<‘i\ iH'rsonal <illciirs and inltiitioiis 
Nt'Vi rtlu’k’ss, (li.(‘ IMalionit’t ot lattT 
yt ais was no nu'U' nn])ostor. No lonj^cT 
a j)i()[»hi‘t, lie was then thf t uKt of a vast 
and (onstanlU powin.y t'lnjnre , tind it 
w'as th(' iK'd'ssily tltal .irost* iroiii liis 
})osition whi(h iorct'd him into a hall 
nnolunl.iry ( oinltination of snu'vnty and 
dissimnlalion, a ( liai ac'tcMistic that linally 
l)t'(oincs a sc'c'oiid ii.itiirc to all Icadvis of 
mnltiliidt's In lattT •years, also, his 
Msions waM't' assonati'd wath serious 
att.u'ks ol an epilt‘j)tir tdiaracter, wliirh 
ht" ( ould se.iret'lv have siiuukited. Pt‘i- 
sonallytlv T’lophft was modest 
of the requn ('Tiients, setting 

P ht aside the sensuality w'hu h con- 
stantly led him to increase the 
niimher ol his waves, and prepared 
for him many a mortihcation Fortu- 
nately for him the Arabians, like most 
Oriental ptnqiles, are very lenient in 
rt'gard to this point Simplicity in lood 
and drink undoubtedly apjiealed to him ; 
but in sexual matteis his sympathies 
vveie by no means wath the ascetics. 


It W'as w’lth no linished dogmatic s-^Nttan 
that M.diomc't first ap])eaied. For a 
long time his |)Osition in K sjnat both to 
Christianity and (udaism luatlua ol 
whidi he thoiougliK understood. W'tis 
undecided, m tact he e\ en dis])laMal 
a jiassmg mchn.ilion to ie(ognis(‘, as a 
maltei ol jxdicy, the ( luel gods ot tlu' 
Meccans, at least m the toiiii ot mtei- 
mediary spnatu.d beings thringli he soon 
h.istened to withdraw th.it i oik ession 
The germ ol his teadimg wms from the 
very beginning .i ])Uie monotheism bound 
up wath a simpk' but impressixe doctrine 
ol immortahty. lleyond doubt, the 
minute descri])tions of heaven .and ht‘11 
produced .i dee])er imiuession on the 
jiagan Arabs, w'hose conceptions m leg.in' 
to the hie beyond w'cre extremely me.igie 
than did any other portion ol his docti iiu s 
Hy thus tombinmg the vision.*! v 
accounts ot wduit wtls to t.ake place m the 
future wath his (‘asily undirstood tdhical 
teachings and the mdisiMmsable pri'sciip- 
tions of ritual, Mahomet succeeded in 
creating a religion that W'as throughout 
adapted, by reason ol its s]mp]icil\' and 
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directness, not only to awaken the interest 
of a h.ill-( i\ ilisinl ])('()]il(‘, hilt also m a 
et'rlain nu'.isine to siil)]eet them to dis- 
ci])l]m'. 'J'he Koran, ^\hu'll gradually 
arose as a turn pillar of Ihe n^ligioiis 
edilu'i', was not wntten by Mahomet him- 
self indeed, it is doiihtiul wht'ther lh(‘ 
Profdu't km^w how to write <it all , it 
^ until alttM his de.illi 

Mahomet s Iragmeiils of his 

Dislioles "•'■‘•‘It >"11^ ;<«il Wi'li- 

uisciples ^ 

to his innate hasldiiliH'ss, it was long 
hefoixi Mahomet (.oiild summon up enough 
roinage to a])p(‘ar m ])li]^ 1 i(\ Ills lust 
(lis( ij)les wei(' the mend)eis oj lu"' own 
tamily. d'lu' jaophet's wjft' Kadija, liis 
daughter, his nei)he\\ Ah. latei his sla\i‘ 
/aid, and tinally a Irumd, the honest 
Abu l>ekr, weie the earliest (onxeits, 
to whom as time jiassenl otluT adheieiits, 
such as OthiiKiii who kites' beeanu' ealiph, 
and, al)o\e .ill, ( )in<ii tlu' tiiu' re'pre'senta- 
ti\T' oi tlu‘ Mohammedan j)uli( y ol aggii's- 
,sion, loined tla m^eh es. 

Not until th-' lomlh or tilth year alter 
his lirst r(\(dation did M.ihonud r(‘sol\(' 
to])ieM(h to hi'^ lellow -tnb( suu'ii : and his 
lust 1‘tlorts wi'ie' atte'iided w ith very small 
siKTi'Sb. All lh(' while his f.iimly ])io- 
tei'ted him .liter the Aiabi.m enstom, .d 
least irom the ill-usag<‘ with W'liK h the‘ 
mnoN.Uoi who attacked the woi ship ol the 
gods, and therc'W’ith the t ommei i lal ])ros- 
])('rity of Me( e a, was const. intly threateiieil. 
Idle gie.itei ])ortion ot his disi ij)k‘s, many 
of wdumi W'ere members ot the lower ( kisses 
or slaves and who through then* deliant 
be'haviour had .uoiise'd the .mger ol the 
(di/ens oi Mee ( .1 f.ired kir woise than h<*, 
.and m .dl jiiobability wvre tlu* t ause ol the 
at first (ool, not to say hostile, attitude 
of the higher i.iiiks of soi u ty. For a time 
a numln'i of the (on\erted tiuni'd to tlu* 
(diristian Abyssini.iiis an iiu ident that 
w.as peih.i])s not wathout its intluenceon the 
lati'i* doctrines and \ lews ol the Prophet. 
Mahomet hmisell .ilthough sate liom 

^ bodily h.irm, w.is in a most 

Mahomet y 

Driven from ,, , , .. ' 

^ daily un])lea''.iiit wck* the jeers 

ol scotteis wdu) diaii. Hided 
miracles or benevok ait 1 \ otten*d to siaid lor 
a ( e]td)i .ited jihvsici.m to ( uie him ol his 
lunacy. Attc'r the de.ith of Kadij.i and ol his 
uncle Abu Tall 1 ), his position tinally became 
unbearable. He w’as compelled to look 
about for a ])lace of refuge w'here men were 
not unalterably^hostilc to his teachings. 


After having been dru'cn from Taycf, 
where he had sought assistance, M.diomet’s 
chou'e tell upon Vathrib, the jealous rival 
of Mecca, which he afterward named 
Mi'dina. Ihlgrims w^re m the habit ot 
making annual journeys to the K.iaba 
irom Yathrib, as from almost all other 
jiarts oi Aiabia. d'he Proiihet, who pos- 
sessed relatives m Medina on his mother’s 
side, had est.d dished connections with 
some of these Mi'din.m pilgrims, and W'.is 
iavouiably lie.ird by them, for they h.id 
already beconu* jiartly esti angl'd liom the 
W'oiship of a jilur.ility ol gods, owung to 
Jewish mtlueiiii'; 11101 eo\'er, unlike the 
inhabit. lilts ol Meic.i, they weri' not jne- 
judict'd ag.mist his doi trim's by ai>i)re- 
lu'iisions tor their m.iteri.d mteiists \ 
Mohammedan communit y arosi* in Medina, 
whith soon far exceeik'd the settlement .it 


Mecca m numbei , and tinally the Pioj>het 
himsidf d(*terinin(*d to ('uugiate thithei 
with his lollowa'is. although .it first he. as 
wcW ,is every other tine Mei ( .in, was .111 
obji'ct of hatu d and oi suspu ion to the 
})eo|)le ol tlu' lu.il town d'hus w.is the 
hist gieat sti']) t.ikeii tow^aid the unitu.i- 


Arabian 

Unification 

Begun 


tioii ol Xiabi.i. Kt'ligion wms 
Mcdorioiis oM'i* Irib.il suiti- 
ment ; .iiid from tlu \ ery 
momeui that M.ih.idili's .ind 


Yenu'iutes joiiK'd togelhei uu lei ilu' banner 
ol tlu* J’rojihet the [)()iod ot Ai.ibi.in ('in- 
])ue beg, in It is not without n.isou th.it 
Moh.immed.ins rec kon time irom this \imi 


of the llegiia, or ‘‘the Might,'’ .\.l) (>Ji. 

Tile numbc'r of emigi.iuts c.ip.ibk' of 
bearing .inns who gradu.dly ani\i'd lioin 
M( •( ( .1 (oiild sc.ini'ly h,i\c' been o\'er one 
hnndied ; but tin* .iciession of the gie.it(*r 
part ol the mh.ibitants of ]\ledm.i, who 
placed themsehes umU'r M.ihomet’s orders 
.'is or “ helpers ot the Projihet,” 

fill lushed him with an army at one stroke, 


and leiidered his lin.d triumph certain. 
Tlu* Piojdiet met scan'ely a single irrecon- 
cikible oj)j)oii('nt m Mi'dina ; l)ut, on tlii' 
other hand, he had the gn'iitest difhculty 
m establishing even a moderate amount of 
unity in the loosely b.iiuU'il community 
th.it jir.ictic.illy ai knowledged no ( hief ; 
and he w'as .it tirst obliged to be content 
w'lth recoiK ilmg so lai .is w'as jiossible the 
tw^o princijial tribes into wlm h the ])o]>ula- 
tion WMS dix'idc'd This lu' accomplished by 
means oi his gu'at mfhu'm i*, and through 
the erectic'n of a inoscpie, the finst ci'iitre 
of the Mohammedan faith, llowevei, 
.all his attempts to convert the Jewish 
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inhabitants of the rc^Mon, in wlioin he had 
|)lae(‘cl great hojx's, tailed ; even the eon- 
(’(‘ssion first granted to the Jews, per- 
mitting men m pr.iyer to turn toward 
Jerusalem instt'.id ol towaid Mecea, re- 
mained without ('fle(t, until finally tlu' 
ta\our of the Pro])het turn(‘d to hatred, 
and he resolvi'd on tlu' di'struetion of th(‘ 
I ('Wish triln's 

Mahomet was soon entiu'ly absorlu'd by 
th<' (piarn'l with M('cea. H(‘ saw the abso- 
lute m'lTssity of subduing the inhabi- 
tants of th(' spiritmi] eeiitn' of Arabia if 
lu' ev('r e\|)eeted 


The wealth and distmcticn obtained by 
Mahomet through the victory at Bedr 
enabled him to (‘stablish still more firmly 
his jiosition m M(*dina. and above all to 
come to a si'tlleuK'nt with the im'coii- 
^ . nlable |('wi^h Pa'doiiiii tribc', 

ot tlu' iieigliboin hood First of 

P . .ill th(' Ik'iiii Kaimikali, who 

JLxpeued 

men into the field, and ])o s('ss('d a ^tiong 
fortivss not fai di'-t.nit Irom Medina, lelt 
the w(Mght ol the l’r((])h('t\ wiatli Tlu'y 
called in v.ain for assi-daiK'e from one of 
the ( Inei (Ians 


to g.nn .inv gre.il ^ 

mlhu'iK (‘over tlu 
\vid(‘iv s(att('ied 
I rilx's w hu h loi - 
gol then dI‘^j)Ul(‘s 
onlv during tlu' 

months oi pil- 
grim. ige to tlu' if 

K.ial)a. 'flK'l.ut 
t h.it M(x { a .'Is .m , ’’ 

aititici.d s(‘tth- 
meiit , w.is d('p('n , „ v 

dent uj)()n its 'A 

trallu .ind tlu 
importation ol 
lood prodmt^ 
op(*ned to Ma- 
hornet the j)ossi- 
bilit y ol woii'Miig 
and m)uiing his :[,■ 

unbelieving 
(oimtrMiK'U ))V 
\v'.it( lung t he 
ro.ids and m.d-.- 
1 n g s u d (1 e n 
des( ent‘. on (Ml a- 

vans in t h e “t; • ^ . 

Usu.d ta>hu)n of 

Aiabi.ui jirivate MAHOMET, the 1 

VV.ill.ire I'leluid Mahomet was bom m 570 \a) , ai 
Kill l.((l .,1 w. started the destruction of Arat 

OUl 111 Lie SU( ( ess unification of the Arabian race an 

at first . but on 

one (K'easion, li.ivmg missed a tai.iv.in 
to Mtxea, whuh he had determined to 
atta('k. Ills band eiiLoimteied an armed 
lorce that had Ix'en sent out from MeetM 
^ for the protection oi the 

First I hre.it ('lied earav.in ; and thus 

D the first ])il('hed battle took 

placc-at the wells of Bt'dr. 
Although greatly outnumbered, the 
Moslems won , and Mahomet, who had 
viewed the struggle from a distant'e, sent 
rich s} Kills and triumjihant news ot victory 
to Medina. Thib was m the year 624. 




ol Medina, with 
whom tlu'V h.id 
I )i‘i 11 oiu (' .illu'd 
( >Mly a s.d(* ( 011- 
(hu’i to Syri.i 
was gr. lilted to 
t h (' 111 . t lu' 11 
jxisse^sioiis tell 
lo the Mos)('ms 

In th(‘ .lutunm 
ol h24 the tu'- 
lievei'' jinall\ 
su( ( ('('dediii ea])' 
t iiniig a M(s ( .111 
(MiMVMn on tlu' 
load to Babylon 
I'hit 111 ( lu' spring 
of tb(‘ lu'xt y'.n 
1 lu' grav(‘ tidings 
KMclu'd Ah'dina 
tb.Lt an army 
o t O u r a 1 s , 
s t r (' 11 g t lu'iied 
by ^h(‘ addition 
o 1 s (‘ V (‘1 .1 1 
I^K'doLiiii trilx's, 

.ind numbeiing 


MAHOMET, THE PROPHET OF ALLAH W .11 1 lOI S, VV.ls .L( 1- 

Mahomet was born m 570 \.i) , and it was not until be was forty that he V.'ITK lllg .IgillU'^t 
started the destruction of Arabian polytheism whuh ciidjcl in the i ^ 

unification of the Arabian race and their subjugation of the Near E.ist t IK' ( It V lllUk'l 

the ( ommand ol 

ing missed a tai.iv.in Aim Snfiv.in, a slieikh ol M('( > .1 t.uitlv 

he had determined to ( hoM'n lo Ix' h'.adei, who w.is now' 

enLoimteied an armed determined to WMsh aw.iy the ignominy 

'll sent out from Mecca ol the delt'at .it Bedr m tlu' bkxxl 

le protection oi the oi tiu' MosUmis. 'Mahomet would gladly 

ned earav.in ; and thus have awaiited the attack within tlu' wmUs 

st ])il('hed battle took of Medin.i but tlie im]).itien(e oi bis 

-at th(' wells of Bt'dr. eompanions. who saw th.it tin ir fields 

y outnumbered, the were being laid waisle, soon lurcssitab'd 

id Mahomet, who had his setting out against the* Meccans at the 

e irom a distanc'e, sent head of about 1,000 fighting men. 

im])hant news oi victory 'Phe Prophet met tbc' enc'inv nc'ai Mount 
^vas m the year 624. Ohod, and wms immediately' descu ted by 
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300 of his followers, who fled at the very 
sight ()1 the enemy. The battle ended m 
the rout of the Moslems, and the Prophet, 
who woie a coat ol double chain mail and 
an iron helmet, and this time h.id himself 
taken ])art m the struggle', ('scaped being 
made prisoiH'i b\ .1 iik'K' chaiK^e. The 
battle resulted in the loss ot some seventy 
Rout l.nihlul, and of about 

of the tli(' ( Hirais, and in 

Prophet nisigmhrance was 

.1 s('\ei(' blow to t li(' r('])utation 
of th(' l^oplu't. 'rile Meevans, dc'lighted 
with then tiiumi)h, stiaightwax mau lied 
back to tlu'ii nat i\ (' ( it \ 

Mahonu I then souglit to av\fdv('n fresh 
('oui age m Ins lollowc'rs be an at t.n k on the 
Jewish tiilu' N.idii, .ind siicc (^('dc'd in ('oi'* 
])elling t lu'in to emigrate to Syria. 'J'lmsthe 
Prophet was now m a position to rc'ward 
Ills laithlnl dis(Mples with jxisscssions of 
land : and all h<id tmu' to sc'ttk' them- 
^elvt's m th(‘ir new homi's, an ('\])t'dition 
that had been planned against Mecia tail- 
ing through owMiig to the unusual dryness 
ul the iK'xt t('W' \('ais. 

This (k'lay g<iv(' th(' indetatig.ibh' Abu 
Suiivan an o])port unity to lorm a Ic'ague 
against M('dma, winch W’as joined ('ven 
ov trilx's ot (’('iiti.il Arabian Ik'douiiis, 
who had been loused to a( hon by the 
|('>\s, and wei(‘ also will awMiX' how 
greatly then hl)eit\ w'as tlneatened b\ 
thegiowthol Mosk'in })owH'r The n hgious 
inlliK'iKX' ol M('({a w.is 111 this mstaiicx' of 
llu' gri'atest assistance to the (hirais The 
Ouraidhah, the last Ji'W'ish tube that had 
bt'en peimiltc'd to lem.iin in Medina, were 
also (.oiKX'nied m tin* .dh,ni(e 

This time Moliamnu'd’s ])lan of n'liKim- 
ingon the (k'lVnsive met wat h no oppositnui , 
a deep ditch wms dug ioi tlu' jaott'ction 
of th(' singk' vuhu'iable side ot Medina, on 
th(' advKe ol a Persi.in tiei'dman and 
Ix'hmd it th(' Pro])h('t and tlu' pixio 
aiiiU'd men then at his dis]x)sal took their 
]X)sition. This piimitu'e loi tificMtioii, tlu* 
fust deteiisive work ('ver seen 
ill (T'litial Arabia, wms ('om- 
.. pletely successful in }ii eventing 
® the Injstile aimy, three times as 

large as that ol th(' detenck'rs, troin undei- 
taking anv serious ojxnations, and the 
appioach of wmtci finally lendercd it 
necessary tor Abu Sutiyan to withdraw his 
forces. Tlu' Ourais liad no sooner dis- 
aj')peared than Mahomet marched forth 
and fell upon the Jewish yuraidhah ; the 
men to the numbet of 700 were beheaded. 
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and the women and children wx'K' sold to 
the Bedouins, 

All the wiiile Mahomet was, and re- 
inainc'd at heart, a Mecc*in. While he w'as 
n'solved to win the \'ictory for mono- 
thc'isni, he saw' that it w'ould be better for 
his caus(‘ not to destroy the Ix'g innings of 
a common Arabian cult, such as c'xisted 
in th(‘ s.inctu.iiy at Mecca, but i.ithc'i to 
acla])t the lattc'r to the' rc'c]uirc‘mc'nts ol his 
own laith His attaciimc'iit to Mc'c c a sufti- 
cientlv (‘xplams the tact tli.it he laid 
always retaiiu'd 111 \ic'W the* obiect, hist, 
of becoming master ot the sacic'd c it\ 
w'lthout any unni'cc'ssary bkxxlslx'd, .ind 
secondly ol obtaining the right to t.ake ]>ait 
m the general pilgrimage ot Arab tribes to 
the' Ka.iba at tlu' head ol his Mosk'in 
follow c'rs. l^aiiy in the' \ear ()j(S, dm mg 
one ol thc' s.Kied month's, tlu' lho])het 
appc'aied with a small lone* Ix'loie lus 
hostile' bii 1 hjilac'c' : but it was in \ain 
that he deinandc'd c’nIiaiKO to the s.mc - 
tu.iiv. Nt'\ c'l t hc'less t lic' c'XjX'dit ion was a 
(k'c idc'd success. The Mc'ccans, w'earv ot 
the c'onstani injury siiflered ])y IIk'ii ti.idi' 
concluded .1 tc'ii yc'.iis’ truce with the 
Peaceful jiiomising 


Conquest 


to withdraw tins time', grantc'd 


of Mecca 


him jx'i mission to \'i'-it the* 
Kaab.i willi his lollowc'is the' 
iic'xt \e.ir 'Jims was Ihi' liist stc'p t.ikc'n 
tow. 11(1 the ix'acelnl coiujiiest ol Mec <'a , 
the' Omais yit'kled the' \'(i\ jxnnt thc'\ 
had Ix'c'ii most anxious to ckiend. 

Dining the triKc' Mahomet w.is not 
idle' 111 C'xteiidmg his jxiwei 'FIk' oasis ot 
Khevbei about sixty imk's noith ol 
Medin.i, into which a jxirtioii ot thc' c'x- 
jx'lk'd Jews h.id ic'tiic'd, wms c oiicjuc'i c'd. 
'liic' l.nid was divided .imong lus tollowc'i's, 
wiio now muted with the' hlamites wiio 
had jMeviously emigr.ited to Abyssinia. 
The number of bc'lic'veis const.inllv m- 
cre.isc'd , the Projiic't’s growing siuise ot 
irajxnt.inc e tound exjiic'ssioii m hissc'iidmg 
k'tters to the sovc'rc'igiis of neighbouring 
iTgions. m winch he* demaiidc'd that they 
should submit to lus lule and embi.Lc'c' his 
doctimes. These messages wc'ic' not, as 
a rule, n^ceived m a way hkc'ly to arousc> 
any sanguine hc)])es ot succc'ss. 

More imjiortant was the' pilgrimage to 
Mecca that took place m () 2 i). 'liic' yurais 
rctiiTd from the city for sevc'ial clays in 
order that there might be no cause' for 
trouble with the Moslems while the latter 
w'ere fulfilling their mission. It became 
more and more ajiiiarent that there was no 



MOUNT ARAFAT WHERE MAHOMET PREACHED HIS LAST SERMON 

In Mahomet took his last pilsnmafre to Mecca, and the ceremonies then employed became a model for all time Aftei- 
waids he delivered an address fi om Mount Aiafat summarising and establisluiig in then final form the moral laws of Islam 


on<‘ in Am 1)M (ap.ihlr ol w it listaiidiiif^ loi 
nn\ l(*n/.’tli ol lime llu* stcadih UKic.isin^ 
j)()\V(M ol (iic Moli.imnu'd.iiis ( )n( allci 
.I’lotlifi tlu- iK’doinn (iil)(‘s sill u'lidcH'd, 
.ind soon lli(‘ I’toplu'l 1nin('(l hi'' cxrs to- 
w.iii] SMia wlicic tlu' Aidl)s. Ihixin^i; 
KHt'iM'd ,i sni.itlci in^ ol In^luT (ulltiH' 
owing to tilt' ]>u)\nnit\ ol the l^>v/. nr. int* 
('inj)irr, luid hi'ic ,ind their inntt'tl into 
small states An aiin\ s(miI out <i^ainst 
one ol the nimoi Aialii.in mlt'i'' ol the 
region to iht' south ol the Dead Sea was 
seveiely deltMled at Mut.i The time loi 
eontjiiests beyond tlie lioidt'is oj Aiabi.i 
had not yet eonu* 

On the othi'i hand. Met t a tell into Iht' 
hands ol the Prophet without a st niggle. 
A InJhng disputt* lurnished Inm with a 
Mecca [>i'cte\t ioi suddeiih jadtmg .in 

Falls to 

Mahomet nnnn tli.itelx sum- 

moned his adheienls m lull 
force, and appeared belore the astonished 
city in Jamiary, tigo. Resistance was not 
to l^e Ihtinght of, soon ih‘ most distin- 
guished Meccans stood belt)re the vu tor 
imploring grate and retieating the custom- 
ary Mohammt'dan eontession of faith. 


Kea''t)U .Old love tor his home led tie* 
Prt)])Iiel to imjiost' miltl t'omhlions o, 
jieat't' uptiii hi' Immhh'fl Itu-s He aiigiih 
tt)(»k awa\ tlu' haunt i ol a Methnaii slu'ikh 
wilt) li.id aimt)iiii( t'd in triumph that tin 
tlav ot letktinmg liatl tome and that nt) 
oiu' woiiltl be spart'd aiul he 
Idols t'ommantled that pardtm shoitltl 
, . bt.' gi .lilted tt) all Onrais, witli 

tilt' i'\(('])ln)n ol .1 lew' t)ppo- 
n« nts ioi whom lu* t'lierished esjxu'iul 
h itred dir- I\..i.iba nt)W stood t)])en It) 
th' ( tmtpu'itir who kntiektsl tin' itlols 
to pieees with his slali mid j)ermittt'tl 
the blat k slt)ni' aloiu* t(> rt'in.iin m it^ 
]>l.i('t' as a syinhol ol tin' Tint' (lOtl, 'Pile 
Mt'ttans ( ,inn' forw.ird in ci'owtIs it> 
rt'pt'.il then conh'ssions ot heliel, and 
thus tti take their jilaees .inmng the ranks 
ol tlu' Pro})het’s .idhi'ients It wa^ ntA\ 
rt'tognisetl by all that Mahomt't had no 
intention ol destroying the holy city, but 
w.is striving rather to exalt it. 

d'he w'oi k of Mahomet as .i projdu't 
WMs erowm'd by the aet of taking posses- 
sion ol and piirilying the Kaaha. The 
peimanene(' of his doctrines w'as now 
a.ssiired, at least m Arabia, inasmuch as 


luog 
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he had ‘^iirctx'ded m Iraiistorminj^ the 
centre of tlie old reli.ijioirs hfe into a 
sanctuary of tlu' new belief. It was also 
evident that sooner or later all the tribes 
of Ills rac'e would be ('omp(‘lled to re- 
cognist' hi^ teailiiiii^, and that even his 
death could not check tlu* progress of 
Islam, Imint'diatelv after tlu* fall of 
„ Me('ca, the Piophet, assisted 

of Islam Mc'ccaus, s(‘t 

Assured ^^hout ri'diicing tlu' neighboui- 
ing K'gioiis to sub|ection. 

During a tight with the Ik'douin tribe* 
of Hav.iyins, llu* n*sult of whuh hung 
m the b.il.iiKc* for many hours, tlu* 

(jni.iis a( b‘d m a decidedly siispieious 
manner, indeed, a ti lie ('onveisioii < ould 
not \'et 1 k‘ looked loi Iroiii the gr(*aler 
portion of tlu* Meccans, but Mahonu*t 
once more* juit his old lribc*sin('n to shame* 
by his magii.iiniiutv, allotting to them a 
larger shait* ol tlu* ])hind(*r (liiu w.is 
rc‘(‘ei\cMl b\' his ovv'ii Mc'duiaii lolloweis 
The inhabit<inls ol 'lavel, who hac^ 
more* than once* msultc'd flu* Ihoj/het 
during his eaihei vc'ars, again biavelv 
withstood tlu* ’Moslems, and rc'tusc'd all 
pro])C)sals lor t ajutulation Not until 
many months had jiassed wc'ia* they foi (*(*(! 
to come* to terms, owang to the coinplc‘te 
isolation ol tlu'ir city aftc*r the* caiux'ersion 
ot tlu* tribe's that dwelt m tlu*ii nc*igh- 
bourliood rhc*n , 

a 111 bass a dors - . ^ 

naturally sought 
to obtain the ^ 

most hn'ourablc ■ 

conditions from 

sirc^ that tlu*y might ^ 

worshij) then 

y^ar. Tlu Pro] 

for the mfliu'iice ol mahomet s translation to heaven 

(^rnar, the* most From a Pei Sian MS. representing the Prophet’s ascei 
energetic ancl ht*ry being covered with a veil to hide his g 

of his adherents. The J'ayefites were 


of his adherents. The 'J'ayefites were 
ordered to surrender unconditionally, and 
Allat was destroyed amid the woeful 
howls and lamentations of the women 
and children. During his long career, 
Mahomet had to contend against the 


satirical rhymes of the poets of his enemies. 
How greatly embittered he was by these 
attacks w.is shown unmistakably at the 
ca])ture ol Mecca, when he went to the 
length of sentencing to death a woman 
namt'cl Sara, who had delighted the* Qurais 
with her derisive verses on the new 
pro] diet. It actually ha])pened that the 
convc'rsicm of a c‘(*itam tribe came* about 
through a j)oc'lical c'()m])ctilion - Mahomet, 
who possessed neither voic*e for song nor 
the gift of making vcrsc's, choosing the 
bc‘st ])0(d among his adherents to be 
his rc‘])ic*sentalive. This cxtraordmai y 
(*vc‘nt took ])la(C‘ m tlu* yc*ai tijo. Tlu* 
c'livoys ol the* Bern 'ramina assc'mbled 
bc‘l()u> llu* house of the Prophet and 
sent in a iormal c hallc'ngc* , the smg(*rs 
ot Mahomc*t ca]>p(*d tlu* climax ol tlu'ir 
c)ppon(*nts’ blustc*iing with a still greatc*!' 
_ . display ol bombast, and laiily 

Conver».oB shouU'.l llu'in down 1 Ur dial- 
by Poetic T 1^1 

^ ^ , lengc'i's theic*n])oii ownc*d. With 

great morlitic.ition, that tlu* 
Moslem public speakc'rs and poets were 
bc*tt(*r linn lhc*irs .ind llial tlic'ir \’ok(‘s 
too. wc'ie much louder, ancl lorthwith 
m.ide tlu*ii c c)nlc*ssu)n ol laith (iraduallv 
all tlu* pc.H'ts ol Arabi.i unitc'd then voicc*s 
111 jiraise of M.ihonu't ancl it was only 
from the tents ol distant Bc'douui tnbc's 
that now and tlu*n a poisoiu'd dart ol 
. song was launched 

' l>'''l)lriirss <)l Ihi' 
**','*^ ’'**"*' '!'*** 

l^EA^N ^ paign hcgai iri th^ 

tmg the Prophet’s ascent to year b^^O, aild WaS 
witT a veil to hide his glory. 

decided success, apart from the subjec- 
tion of a few frontier tribes. The pil- 
grimage to Mecca in 631, although not 
led by Mahomet, but by Abu Bekr, never- 
theless signified a further step m the con- 
version of Arabia to Islam The Prophet 



IHE HEROIC AOE OF ISLAM 



BLINDED AFTER SEEING THE SACRED PROPHET'S TOMB 

After praying at Mecca it was not unusual for pilgrims to destroy their sight by 
gazing at white-hot bricks, so that they might never look on earthly objects again. 


commandt'fl it to be 
announced in the 
Kaaba that troni this 
tune forth unbelievc'is 
would no lonf;(M' lx* j)cr- 
nnttcd to take* part m 
the ])il^iiniagt‘s, and 
that all men who d(^- 
sircd to approadi the 
sanetuary must tirst 
make a ('onh'ssKUi ot 
laith. This showed hew 
etM'tam Mahomet w.is 
()1 tlie tinal su( eess of 
his ( .iust‘. In fai't , at 
lh.it time the whole of 
Aiabi.i, with th(‘ ('\- 
( (‘])t ion ol soiiK' of t he 
most dist.int ri'.L^ions, 
loi m.illv a< knowlixlf^ed 
the suprema(\ ot the 
biophet. '1 h(' minor 
piiiK'esol Ai.ihia Felix: 

.111(1 tlu' Persian ^^ovi'r- 
nors, who, .liter tlu' 
e\])ulsion ot thi' Aliys- 
sini.ins b\ a Peisian 
army, iiiled a po 
ot \emeii, also 
notice ot then 
mission, and so 
numerous ( liieltams of 
the Syii.in frontier. 

M.ihomet’s last ])il- 
^innat;e to Meii.i, the 
(('.'iinoiiK's ot whu'h 
be( .line ti model lor all 
time, took pl.ice m tlu‘ 
yeai t) ’,2 ThePiophet 
sohmnly walked round 
the Ka.ib.i at the h(*ad ot countless 
behe\'eis, pertormi'd the i ites wit h seru])u- 
lons care, and delneied an .iddii'ss to the 
assembled multitude Irom Mount Ai.ifat, 
m which he summarised and estabhslied in 
their fimil form the moral laws of Islam. 
I'hi' worcls with which he recommended to 
his followers his ('ousni and favourite, 
Ah, ag.iinst nhom various complaints liad 
arisen, played an important {lart in the 
later history ot Islam* “ lU' who loves 
me will choose Ah for a friend (mania). 
May God be with them who protect him, 
and desert those who aic' Ins enemies.” 
Since' the word ” mania ” may signify 
either friend or ruler, the claims of the 
sectarian Shiites, who rc-cognised Ah as the 
lawful successor of the Prophet, rested 
above all on this statennent. 


Three months after liis n'turn liom 
Mecca, M.ahomet fell ill with a te\’er The 
damp, malaiial climati' of Medina, which 
had ('aiisc'd the death of many a Mecc .in 
fugitive, also proved injurious to tht' 
health of the Prophet, alrt^ady enfeebled by 
the constant exeitions and excitement of 
the last twenty-loui years of his life 
The sick man was able to withstand the 
disease but a short time : on July 8th 
6 j 2, the twx'lfth day oi the third month 
in the year ii of the Hegira, Mahomet 
who liad been looked upon by his lollow^is 
as immortal, and who himsell had not 
opposed this belief, died m the apartmeni 
of his favourite wife, Ayesha. 

The laithtul were filled wnth confusion 
and a great iijiroar immediately aio"*' , 
but the work of the Prophet had been 

TQOS 
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The 

Sacred 

Koran 


arconiplishtHl, and was no loni^ei to be 
deslioyed. Tbo Arabian iitition an»so in 
the jdace ol the visionary, iiiid (oiinliii‘s 
in which no man had (*ver luMid ot Ma- 
homet during his hietmie sc)f>n bec.iine 
^ui)]ect to tlu' dominion ol his hears. 

I'he new u'ligion dcaived its fnnu'st 
support horn the savings oi tlu* lVo])lH't, 
whi( h liad b('(‘n wiilteai d«»wn 
by his mo^t tnislrd iolloweas, 
at tiist (iKiilated m(‘rel^’ m 
Ir.igmentaiv lianscnpK. but 
Jat(‘i (ollt‘(hal .md aiiani;ed ])\ si'iibe^s at 
the command oi Abu Tx'ki, llu lust 

(^alipli. 'I'hc 1 1.| (liapl('is, Ol “ '.mas ” ot 
t lie Koi an \\ Ik'u < InonologK'alls anaueed 
l.dl into two gioups. the Mee'can and the 
Me'din.in ()\\nig to tlu Lu 1 that in man\ 

(Mscs t hes<‘ < haptea S uri e < lost‘l\ < omu‘( led 
\Mtli th(‘ lil(‘ and ad\entures ot tie* 
Pioph(‘t u lio li (‘(jiKMitlv' (iidea\ (Miied t<. 
ob\iatc dittu (lilies aiiKin;;; his adNonls 
l»\ means ol well-timed ie\«la’i<»n 
anel also by leaseui ot then nnmeious i on- 
tradic'tioiis and i e'pe'titioiis tlu‘v loim a 
U‘maikid)K‘ eommen(ai\ on Mahomet’s 
t heepuMt'd eaieea .md linal tnnm]»h 

The s(\l(‘ .md sub-.t.ui(e' oi thesi* u-ye- 
latioiis underwent a stiiknpe e hangt* «is 
time' parsed the e'iilhe'l e e’unpeiseel in 
slioit 1 h\ me (1 line's in llie v.igue', e^bscine' 
hmgnage ol the l’io})het, oeeasionallc 
elisplas tiiu' pe)etie' powt'i anel bc'.ir w itness 
!(■ the' Pennine nispnatiein ot then autlie)i , 
the* lale'i suias aie moi<‘ ])ie>li\' .mel teelioiis. 
anebw’e're ob\ lenisly inteneled le) piexiiie'e 
a shrt'wdl\ < alejilate'el e'ltevt The le-.iseen 
teir this IS \ei\ pl.im Dining Ills hle‘ in 
iMe'e (\i, M.die)me‘t .ittae ke'd the*. pe)l\- 
the'istu be.'he‘l e)l the' Aralis w'lth e le'ai anel 
j)e)W'erlul argnmenls m favenii eel the unity 
ol the* Du me* Heing- such areuine'uts 
as nnine-ehate'ly J)re'se*nte'el tlu'insel ve-s te) 
his simple* anel ill-traineel, but aielenil anel 
ingenmus mind In Me'ehna, th*' Pi eiphet ’s 
time* was largely take-ii up watU peik'niieail 
utterance's de'hveied iigainst the )e*ws and 
Phristiaiis , ineire'eevei , it was 
also neeessary leir him to e\er- 
ease' all his pe)wa*rs ot inte-llect 
in eirder te) govern and *'e>ntre)j 
the unruly, waihke* eommunitj' by w'hich 
he was siirronndefi. It was entnt*ly 
owing to tlie already me'ntieint'd ne'e e's- 
sity e)l ge)vermng his lollowe^rs that 
Mahomet’s meist lasting weirk —his moral 
and le'tiislative* doctrines, which, tc’ige'ther 
with the iitual, the ])rayers, ablutions, and 
fastings form the skeleton or framework 

lOoO 


Doctrines 

of 

MnKomet 


ot the* Me)h.imme*dan re*ligic>n — arose. The 
snn])le‘, in no wase ])i eileiund, but never- 
theU'ss admirable me)ial eode e)f Mam is 
the* me)st \ahiable gift w'hich the lohowt'rs 
e»t M.ihomet breiught with tlie'in to less 
ei\ihs(Ml })e'0})le's. In the mam these 
den time's le'st uj)e)n a feiiiuelation e)f e)ld 
Ai.ibie custom, it'hne'd, he)we\e*r, through 
the* mthieaiee* e)t Ji'wash-tdiristiaii ])ie- 
ee‘j)ts. Many a iiindamental j)iineaple 
was a U'siilt e){ the pe'isonal inedmatieins 
e)t the* Pro])h(*t , |e)i e'xample*, the* un- 
lave)ui*d>]e* j)osition that he* <issign(*d to 
W'oman was lU)! m iealit\ m liarmony 
witli the* tine Arabi.in spnit but ongi- 
nate'd m M.ihome't’s own se'usual, ]c*ale)us 
iiainrt* His .ittitude* in le'gaid to the 
d(*ej)l\ -looted Px'douiii eiistenn ot mlanti- 
( id' W’hkh lie* imme'diate'lv piohibite*d, 
va. more* di'se-i vmg ot praise Moreovc'i, 
on giouiiels ot ine'it* iKitioual e'e'onomy 
lu* w.is wi'.e m his ae'tmn flu' pe>sition 
ot the* Pie)pfu*t .it Medm.a g.iv'e* use* te) ,i 
iiew^ ie‘ligie)Us impulse Mahonu't soon 
lenmel it lU'n'ssary to haimonise* hi-' 
el'M ti nie'sot immoi taht\ w ith themiune'lie)n 
to wage a 1 eligious wMi , as we*ll .IS with the 
(lex time* ol t.it.ihsin, wliieh, 
« . nnde'i dille'i'ent e ii e uinstane'e's, 

^ lie* would se'arce'ly have m.ide* 

so ])iomnu'nt in Ins te*.i( lungs 
Although the* glowing' desct ipt ions o( \\u' 

de'liglits ot P.u.idise* prennise'd to the* 
cham])ie)Us ol the* laith did neit ])ie*\'ent 
[si. unite* armies Ireiin taking thght upon 
eice.eie)!!, ihe'y prove*el te) be* .in e'\( «'lU*nt 
me*ans loi aw.ike'iimg lan.ituisin m simple 
minds. And this wms all the* me)ie* nn- 
poitaiit, teir, ow'ing to the-n sm.dl minibe*is, 
the* Aiabs WH*re soeni eibhged te) eh aw n))on 
all men capable* of beaimg arms who elwa*lt 
m the* e e)nque*ie*d Regions. 

Thus the Keiran gradually lu'eMiue the 
nucleus ol Moslem power, and tlic centre 
of the*, spiritual lile* ol aH natieins that 
subiocte'd tliemse'lves to its law. Itse*ffects 
weie not immeeli.itely sluiwn. The more 
Islamite* sc'lieilais de*voteel Ihemsedves to 
the study ol the sacreel boeik the* gre'aler 
became the dilfeu'ence^s of o])mie)u in 
rc'gard te) doubtlul ])assages and obvieuis 
contradict ]e)ns ; and a se'paratieui of the* 
believers into numerous sects wms an in- 
evitable coiiseuiuene'e*. Inde'c'd, tlu'iewcre 
othei considerations I )(*sidt*s these which m 
very c^arly times contributed to the division 
of the Mohammedans - above all the 
question, who was to be the legitimate 
successor ot the Prophet, 
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THE COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET 
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]\ /[ AHOMICT’S OIK' surviving < IxiM wa* 
his dauf^hlcr Fatima, the wile of Ah. 
who as cousin and }H*rh.i|)s t'arhcsl disc ijilc 
had ahv.iys cnjovc'd tlu* csjx'cial ahcc- 
tion oi the Prophet , and it w.is to Ah 
that a more or li*sv, ohsimre declaiation of 
MahoiiK't m lej^Mi'd to Ins successor 
•^eemed to appl\. Had tins claimant 
tnmnjiiu'd, a heieditarv monan hy would 
have Ihh'U (“stablisluxl. 1 he covct(‘d posi- 
lion, however, was obtained by anothei ; 
with the result that the Moh.nnmed.in 
"overmnent b('( ami* an elecdut' so\(*- 
leif^nH, whidi was mou' m harmony with 
the demodMtK spiiit oi the Arabian 
j)(‘opl(‘ 'rile allaiis ol tlu' time w'erc 
Livoiiiable to \h, but unlortun.itely he 
w,is not the man to take advantaj,(e on 
'hem Dm mi; the course ol his hie Ah 
had coiislanlly shown that, loi all his 
( ourai;e in battle, lu possessed a W’eak 
(haiact(‘i and interior mtellii^eiue He 
was m\an.ibl\ put aside by 
olheis, ('\('n w'hi'ii he lu'heved 


All 

the 


(Jnready 


himsdl to ha\e been the deter- 


mmiiif; fai tor. I'his time also 
lie iK'^declc'd to maki' the Ih'sI ol his 
op}H)rtunit( s wasting his time m useless 
occu])<it loiis, and eiiliielv losiipt; si^ht ol 
his jiohtual ^"oal tlu' attainmi'iit ol which 
lie bi'licNi'd to be absolutely (('rt.im 

Since the ( hoice of caliph was inti- 
mately (onnect(‘d wath the fj;eiK'ral condi- 
tion ol .it'kiiis that had arisen m Aiabia 
on the (k'ath ol tlu' Prophet, a ('('itain 
iiisiirjij into these conditions is indispens 
.ible to .1 corrert underst.indm^ of the 
history of the ]>eriod. Alth )u^h Mc'cca 
had once more i onu’ into favour, its 
tem])lc‘ benif^ recot^iiised as a sanctuary, 
and alth()UjL;h the majority of the Arabs 
had at least externally adopted the newv 
taith, it wais nevc'i tht'less i cadain that 
Medina wais tin* cc'iitie of Mohammc'dan 
jiower, and consequently the* place where 
the election of a succi'ssoi should be held. 
'Fhe class ditfeimnces that had caused 
the people ot Arabia to be divided into 
sects and parties on this occasion had but 


small infliu'uce on the decision m rt'gard 
to the cah})h, for the chou e lay m the 
hands of tlc' orif^inal .ind most taithful 
adheu'iits ol the Projilu't. Th(‘S(' “ De- 
fenders ” iK'vertlu'less jiroved themselvc's 
to be true Aiabs, inasmuch as it wms 
„ not louf; betore they j^ave the' 

elcaiK'iits of discord that ('xisted 
P .. . betwcH'ii the sejiarate ^a*ou])s, and 
^ * had b('en but sujH'i iicially ehacaal 

by Mahomet’s ju'rsonal mlhaaici*. an 
opjiortmnly tor reasscaiing theinselvc's 
wath laau'W'ed ])owc*r 

The ey(“> of the Projilu't had scarcely 
closed whcai tlu* Jiarty ot Mi'ccans w^ho 
had Ic'ft their native c'lty and the m 
h.ibitaiits of Mc’dma mdepi‘ndc*ntlv 
made u|> thc'ir minds eiih to choose .i 
succc'ssoi, m order thus to obtain juilitu.d 
asc'endency. All, on whom both partu ^ 
mij;ht have a^nec'd, was not jnesc'iit til 
(‘itliei election 'J'lic* Mc'Ccans chose Abu 
P>eki , the' old fric'iid of Mahe>met and 
ftithc'i ol Ayc'sh.i, his i.ivounte' wdc*. to lx 
tlu'ir candidate, while* the Mc'dinain 
sc*lc‘c led lor the position Ihi'ir miluenti.t 
IcMclc'r Zaid, 

The* jruelenee and forc*sip;ht of Abu 
Hekr who kni*w' w'ell how' to turn tie 
old c'linnty tleil c*\isted betwx'i'u the Iw'v 
e hief tribc\s ol Medina to his owm advan- 
taf;c‘, obviatc'd the risk of any sc'nous 
rivalry bc'tween himself and Zaiel , and 
this in the' very nick of tunc*, for the 
new’s ol tie' illness of the* Projihet alone 
had bc*c*n sulhcic'nt to c.insc rebc'lhons to 
break out in \anous pails of the penin- 
sula, aiiel as soon as Maheimet’s dc\ath 
bec'ame known, the wheile of Ar.ibia re- 

I r voltc'd, threatemmi; utterly to 
whole of , , 1 j. ^ f* ,1 

. . . destroy ^he hfe-w'ork of the 

Revolt The faithful wdio had 

been mstallc'd as commandc'i’s 
of troops and f^ovcriiors of provinces 
fled to Medina from all side's ; and to 
make matters worse, there was no army 
at the disposal of the Moslems ; for, m 
fulfilment of one of Mahomet’s last 
commands, and perhaj^is to rid himsell 

iqo; 
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ot the i)rcsrnrc oi tlu' disc'ontc'nled Me- 
dinan (iilu's, A\n\ l-5('kr h.id, inimcdiatolv 
altei Ills clrrtion, di'spatohed all tlu* 
available fipjhtin^ men to the Syrian 
border 

'I'lu* insiirreetions in Arabia were a 
demonstration oi the ])ioionnd impres- 
sion which th(' a])pt‘aranc(‘ of Mahomet 

had made upon his countrymen 
N*ew ^ hmi^er a land ol 

PrMhels 

cahiih Tlu- most aanK<'i<>us ol 
the r(*b(‘ls und(M tlu* leadt‘rshij> ol 

lU'W propliels who sonf^lil to imitati* oi 
to e\( el then |)rotot\p(‘ l{v’en before 
the death oi tin* loiiinU*! ot Islam, tuliiif^s 
were l)ioii^^"ht to M‘‘dina that m Yenum 
Abhala the P)la( k had ass(*mbled a j)ower- 
lul army and brought almost tlu* entire 
region under his dominion Soon .dter- 
ward Musailima another jiioplK*!, r.iisi*d 
.doit tlu* b.iimei ot insurrtM t ion m 
V(*in.im.i , .ind m Xt'id the disr()ntt*ntt*d 
trib(*s (olte(t(*(l .d)out .i leadt'r ot th(*n 
own ract*. i.dled 'luleiha In the nei{.,di- 
bonrhood oi Midm.i such staious dis- 
tnrbaiu'(*s had t.iken pint* tli.it .inatta<k 
on the (it\ itsi'lt vv.is fe.iied , loi hen* 
also, althoni.Cti no “ t)io])hel ” had m.ide 
his .ippe.ir.uu <' the diss.distac'tion with 
tlu* lU'VN politic .d ('onditions, and. above 
all with tlu* t.i\es that at Mahomet’s 
(oimn.iiul, h.id been imi)osed on all 
behi*\'ei s, w.is siilfu lent to ot casion a U*\ olt 

Abii Jh'kr’s most sti ikm^^ ( h.irat tei istu 
w.is an niishakeablt* behel in tlu* tutiire ol 
Islam lie w.is <i man w'ho had nev(*r onct* 
lost t.nth in till* I'lophet , and loi this V(‘r\ 
leason dinin.t; tht*se times oi tionble, wh(‘n 
e\a*n t lu* boldt'st ol his .idherents tlt'sjuuied, 
lu* was the oiu* It'.idt i most httt*d ioi 
th(* situation loiitiiru* also aided him. 
The most damsel oils oi Ins enemies, the 
])ro])het in Yemen, was murdered by his 
lollowvrs, who then at kntnvled^ed the 
sovt‘reignty r»t the c.di])h ; and a small 
campai;.,m a^^ainst tlie revolt(*d tiib(*.s ot the 
[i('i;^hbourho()d ol M(*dina met 
decided siu:c(*ss The 


Wars of 
the First 


Caliph 


army leturnerl trom the Syrian 
iron tier ; the caliph w^as in ;i 
]>osition onct'moK* to be^un the subiugatioii 
of Arabia Khahd, .i man of vast eneif^y 
but ot doubttiil ehara('t(*r, to whom 
Mahomet hirnseli had ^^iven tlu* name *’ the 
sword of God ” (SaifalJah), was a])j)omted 
(‘ommand(*r-m-chief ot the Moslem forces, 
and dnected his fust camjiaign against 
Tiileiha, the prophet of Ncjd. After a sev'ere 


strugglt* Khahd routed the* army ol his 
oiiponeiit, and killed tlu* piisoners and 
wounded with the utmost brutality. 

Khalid then turned to the district ol 
Yemama, in tlu* southern part of Nejd, 
wdiere a still greater army oi ii*bels had 
coll(‘Cted about the standard oi Musailnn.a, 
after having deit*ated two bodies of Mo- 
hamnu*d.in trooj)s. Their n*sistance was 
stubboin 111 the t*\treme, and tlu* jiosition 
of Khahd would mde(*d h.ive lH*t*n des- 
p(*i.ite had he not succeeik'd m st*paratmg 
Mus.'iilnna iioin tht* m.am body ol his 
tioops, com])ellnig him to retri'at to a 
walled estati* ; tlu'ie, aiti'i the gate h.id 
been burst o])en, lu* ( atised the i*ntire garri- 
son to be miird(‘red m cold blood Ne\ei 
lH*loie had so many Arabs tallen m battk 
The Moslems also lost siuh a great mimbei 
of nu*n th.it Abu Bekr is said to h.i\'( 
immediat<‘lv lesolved u])on the colleition 
ot the s(attt‘ri*d iiagiiients oi tlu* Koian 
beiore an\ mon* oi the old ('oniji.imons ol 
the Pro])hi't, who had stored up his s.i) mgs 
111 then nu'inories, had lost their lives. 

Wink* Khahd wvis engaged in sub]ug<it- 
ing tlu* Intel loi plateau ol tlu* peninsula, 
othei divisions oi tlu* caliph’s 
^error siu (‘(*edi*d ill eiiloicmg 

_ obedience from the di'^tiicts 

* bordeiing on tlu* Pi'isian (bill 
Balir(*m, and Oman, and in oiici* moie 
t*stabhshmg tlu* snj)ri*m.ic\* ol the Mo- 
hamnu*dans m Y(*m(*n ,ind H.idi.im.iul . 
Neitlu*! tlu* wounded noi tlu* di'leiu (*les- 
wu*re span*d , (‘iitiie tiib<*s wa'ii* .mni- 
hilated, until finally tlu* w'liole ol Aiabi.i 
lell into a palsy ol terror. Tlu* x u loiy oi 
Islam w'as complete* l^ut no sooiiei had 
Abu P>t*kr tlu* entire pt*n insula oiu'e moie 
under his control than lu* ag.iin look up 
the plan that Mahomet had alr(*aflv 
sought to follow during the last yi’ais ol 
his hie — namdTy, the dissemination of tlu 
Mohammedan religion, and the i*stabhsh- 
meiit ot Moslem ruk* o\'i*r all ('ountiies 
bordering on tlu* peninsula ot Arabia. 

During the lollowang period oi exp.in- 
sion forces and influeiu es that had appar- 
ently been hidden or conciliated dining 
the lit(*time ot Mahonu't ag.nn asserted 
themselves. Mahomet had indeed tem- 
juuarily succeeded m stilling the aiu'ient 
feuds and disagri*(*ments betwu'i'ii the 
Arabian tribes ; but he had not been abk 
entiiely to destroy them The smgk* clans 
still preserved their prejudices and mutual 
hatred. The great chasm separating agri- 
culturists from shepherds and Yemenites 
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from Mahaditcs, which appeared to have 
been bridged ov('r by the affiliation ol tin* 
fugitives Ironi Mecca with the agricultural 
people of Medina, soon showed itself again 
with effects even more far reaching than 
before. Mahomet himself had with diffi- 
'uilty supj)ressed his inborn dislike lor 
<'u 1 tivatois of the soil, and while stdl m 
Medina h(^ once [lerinitted hiniselt to be* so 
far overcomt‘ by his feelings on seeing a 
ploiigli as to iittei the words “ Never 
dors such an iinjilemeiit ('ome into a housr 
without bringing disgrace ” 

To these old j)re)udK(\s new ones were 
^oon added Tlie ancu'iit tribal nobles 
ol the Arabian race were suddenly con- 
fiont(‘d wMth a new' aristocracy set abovt‘ 
them, which laid claim to jiolitical supre- 
inacv, and li.id now succeeded in over- 
coming all opposition, 'rhis ai istocrac v 
was (omj)osecl ol the faithful friends of tht‘ 
Proj)li('t, the “ Defc'iiders ” and tlie “ Emi- 
giants.” the* flow'd* of the de\ou<, who W'e 
mav be sure wc'ie not wanting m intelfc'C- 
Inal pnde and .imbitiom though by no 
means unitc'd among themselves 

N.ituialh’, the W'ailike dc'votcvs w'ei'e 
looked upon with but little l.ivour bv the 
liet'dom-lovmg iJedoiiins. But lh(‘ in- 
habit<inls of Mecca. th<‘ Oui'ais, 
guardians of the Kaab.i, 
^ c\eicis('d an immense influence 
ovei the w'hole of Arabia, soon 
shc)wa*d themselvc's to be* the most 
daiigc'rous enemic's of the new' i'c^girnc‘ as 
soon as thc'v h«id begun to rec o\ei li'om the 
effects of the humiliation that had bc'cn 
mthc tc*d u]K)n them by Mahomc't. Ever 
since thc‘V had cc*asc'd to c')])pose Islam they 
had been ('ndcMVonnng to place themselves 
onc'e iiiou* at the lu'ad of the leligious 
moNemeiit. The im])oi tance ol th«* sacred 
city and the* old influc*nce oi the Mc*ccan 
nobles, now' iindt'r the leadc*rship ol the 
Ornayyad family, provc*d iiTc'sistible, how- 
ever much the* first Ealiph strove to sup- 
])r'(*ss then aspirations and to e.vclucile 
th(*m from participation in the government 
of flu* empire. It w'as not long before men 
who during Mahomet’s hletirne had over- 
whelmed the* Piojihet with hatred and 
scorn stood at the head of Moslem armies 
and province's. The nobles ol Mecca, w'ho 
were not too scrujiiilous as to the fulfilment 
of the preceiits of their religion, and who 
ever held aloft the ideals of old Arabian 
life, were far more syrnjiathetic to the 
common people than were the gloomy 
fanatics of Medina ; and all the while that 


War 
Against the 
West 


the faithful were stretching forth their 
hands toward world dommion a storm 
was gathering over their heads, and the 
blessings ol the Projdiet ])roved to them 
finally a curse. But, at the outset, an 
endlc'ss* vista of victory and ])]under opened 
itsc'lf to the* comrade's of Mahomc't The 
armrc's of Abu Bekr dc*j)arted from Ar abia— 
finally subduecl alter unsjieak' 
able hoirors had taken jilacc*- 
m order to throw iheinselvc**^ 
U])C)n the* rich })osse>sic)ns ol 
the Per'sians and PA'zantines. The cix- 
haustion of the* ILastern Romans <ind 
the Persians did not ol itself occ'asion 
the triumph of the disciplc's of ]\lahomet 
Had it Tt'sU'd, indiH'd, only with tubes of 
Arabia proper, small in numbci^ and 
recc'ntly w't'akenc'd b;^ the* losst*s sustained 
in the conflicts lollow'ing tlu* cU'atli oi the 
Pro])het, to achieve* tlu <\ggiessiM' c'xpan- 
sion of the* new' faith, the* victory of Islam 
w'ould ha\e been a inattc*rof great doubt. 
But the area occupied by Arabs had long 
ceasc'd to be limit t*cl to the })eriinsul.i of 
Arabia 

Although the* Bedouin tnbc's had iv vc*r 
conibiiic'cl into a muled ju'ople, tin y h id 
c'xtended thc*n habitat liom Sm.ii to the 
'I igris ; h.id fought, .is pl<*asecl thc*ii fancy 
toi Rome or for Parthia . h.id occ.isionally 
established .i kingdom siu h as that ol the* 
NabaUeans or ot Palmyia * and had 
leanuxl flm practic'c's ot oig. mist'd wailart' 
It was on thl•^ expandt*d Aiabia th.it 
Mam W'as to lest its jiowc'r The 
moment the cha npions of Islam suc- 
c'ec'ded in awakening enthusuism for 
the nc'w I'c'hgion among their c omp.ilriots 
m Syi'ia, Ii*ak (aiic'ient Babylonia), and 
Meso])otamia, they had at then dis]H)sai 
a numen.ms and in ])art wc'll-tr.imed 
and arrnc'cl body of fighting men 
w'hose onsc't the inhabitants of the* tow'iA 
and cultivated districts were* totalh 
unable to W'lthstand. Mahomet hrmselt 
had been w'c*ll aware of all this, as was 
show’ll by the remarkable per- 
sist enc'y with which he st'iit 
army .ifteraimy into the Dead 
Sea region, the c'ential piovmce 
ol the Nabativan kingdom, e\en ]danrnng 
a new expedition during the vc'iy last 
days of his life. 

After Abu Bt'kr had quelled the dis- 
turbances 111 Arabia, he immc'diately made 
preparations for continuing Mahomet’s 
])ohcy of conquest. That he resolved to 
direct the first blow, not against Syria 
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but against Persia, was natuiMl eiioiigli. 
MaliomcPs range oi poliliral vision had 
in the main been limited to Western 
Arabia. Syria was the only loreign 

country witli the affairs of which he was 
to some degri'e familiar. On the other 
- hand, Abu Bekr was at this 

A ainst a( (luaiiited with tlu‘ 

gams situation, no( only in 

crsia m the sur- 

rounding nations. There w'as no jios^i- 
bihty of his failing to itrognise that the 
unusuallv dense Arabian population m 
Irak, who had naturally followed the 
couise ot evi'iits in Arabia with great 
interest, would be lar moie lavourable 
sub]e('ts for the propag<in(la th<in the 
mhabitauts of th(' Syrian tronlKM. In 

s])]t(‘ of the fact that, by reason of their 
1 ia( ( (‘ssible position th(‘ .Arabs of bak 


himself at the head of a hastily asseinbksl 
army. On ri'ctaving the ('omin.nid of 
Khalid to .iccept the Mohammedan faith, 
Hormuz forthwith leplied with a challenge 
to a duel : and when Khalid siu'ceeded m 
overcoming his oj)})onent m sight of both 
armies, tlu' IkTsians, tnu‘ to then aiu uml 
Oriental custom, immediately dispiMsed 
m all directions Other armu's wvia* 
siibse(juently scait out under various 
Persian commandeiN, without either order 
or method, only to me(‘t with a l.iti' similar 
to that of tlu' lord's of llormu/ Th<' 
fortified towns also ofli'i'ed but little 
oj^position. Hiia in the iK ighboiirhood 
of the Hillah of to-tlav, and otlu'i cities 
were caiitured, and tlu' U'gion wa'st of tin 
Iui])hratt's ( l('ai ed ot Pi rsiaiis Khalul had 
not yet \ ('lit lin'd to cross that ii\ei,w'lien 
in 111*' next vc'ai Ik' w’as re( alh'd aim 



bhAl UF AN EARLY MOHAMMEDAN STATE NEAR ANCIENT P.ABYLON 
Hira, on the Euphrates, now Hillah, neai the site of Babylon, was one of the eaihest states foimrd by the Aiab' 


had suffered iiiiK h less than other pc'opk's 
during the Pt‘rsi.ni-i\oman wars tlu'V had, 
nevertlieh^ss, long bei'ii thoruughh wt'.iiy 
of Pei Sian oppu'ssK,'#! 'J'lu'ir land, still 
fertile, and (oiistiiiitly enriched thiough 
( onimerci' w'lth India, had been loi m.inv 
yeais a favountt' souix e of lex’eiiiK' to 
Persia, and tlu' demands of the Peisiaii 
rulers had beconu' more and moit' ex- 
orbitant {‘ver s.iue the king of Hna h.id 
been supeiseded by a Persian sail a]). 
Only a ''light impetus wa^ necessary in 
order to destroy comjdetely the sovereignty 
of Persia m these regions. 

In March, ()g,g, th(‘ Mohammedan 
general Khalid advanced wath his army of 
veterans from tht' interior of Arabia against 
Persia. The Arabians, whose number 
soon mcreast'd to 18,000, at fir>t eiKoun- 
tered Hormuz, the military commander 
of Obollah, in Irak, who had placed 
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tiaiisfened to the lomm.ind oi th(' Svii.m 
<irmv. 

Khalid arrivi'd m Syn.i at tlu' vi'ry tmu* 
hi* was most needl'd As soon as he had 
lieen able to foi m « new army out ol tlu- 
soldiers will) weie returning from thi' 
\arious sieiies of ('i\il wmi m Aialiia, Abu 
lieki had immedi.ilely lommandc'd an 
attack on the Irontiers of Palestine, and 
by sending out sevt'ial leinfori mg divisions 
he increased the number of Syrrin troops 
Q to ’f),oo(). But the o])])osi- 

tion e\ei]vw'heie encountered 

kusline '’y i"i<si)ccte<llv 

great ; and the sjarit of 
discord that had aiisen bi'twi'cn the 
commanders, who had already divided 
the conquered districts among themselves, 
and were no longer to be moved to common 
action, jiroved a compli'te bar to the 
success of the campaign. Khalid, however, 
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succeeded in put Imp; an end to all discord, 
and also jn (U-leatinp; a Hyzantim aimy 
f^reatly superior m nuinlx-is alter an e\- 
ceptionallv seveie struggle ou the Vainnik, 
not far from the Lake* of (iennesaieth 
'J'he m(‘ss(*ng(M's (U'sjiaUhed Irom the 
field of battle with trophies and tidings 
ot victory W(‘re receiviwl by a n(‘W caliph 
on arrnang in Mecca 
'1 he old friend and 
most faitUlul disci])le 
()1 th(‘ Prophi't, to 
whom the dominion 
ol Arabia had falkai 
as a result ol tla* 
mcaj)a('ity and dis- 
s {‘ n s 1 o n s o I the 
lollowi'i's ol All and 
the M(‘dinan paily. 
li.id lived to till his I 
dilticult ollu'e onlv lor 
tiu' short t' ol two , 

Min.'.; tlui'mn; a/h. 

Hckr'lM.l u'nMn.c<l 

what he h.id alwa\s been a snnj)le. 
Kmdh man ot i^emplaiN' ])ietv a model 
oiwhat a true Islamite sixoiild be aci'ordmg 
n) the opinion ol Mahomet and a blind 
(‘\eiei ol .ill thesaMiig" andiominaiidsi ! 
tlie Pro]'lnt. Ills whole (ouist ot .n tion 
during his short ptaiodol ink* was nothing 
more th in a i ontmiiatioii ol wh.it Mahomet 
h.idlu-gim dlnouglihnn thesjnntot the 
I*ro])het still ( <ist it- liadow' upon tin 
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wairld of the living. Much more important 
than any ol Abu Bekr’s piTsonal deeds 
was tile fact that througli his election 
the adheients ot Ah. who had striven for 
a her(‘ditarv monarc hv, rt'ceived a blow 
Irom wliK'h thi‘y never rec overed. Undei 
Abu’s imm(‘di<ite sue ( (.‘ssors the cah]jhat(‘ 
Temaiiii'd an eh clixe inonan hv, with all 
tlu‘ merits and dc'lects 
ot the sysU m. 

For some ve.irs the* 
merits prc>))ondc‘r- 
ated Ik'lore uis death 
I Abu Ik'ki succeeded 
m bringing about an 
I .igieianent to the 
elic'c't that Omar 
llu' most eneigc'tic ot 
the old dis(i])li>s ot 

Mahomet, a man 
})iH uharlv ada})tcd 
toi the Icnidershp) of a 
con(]U(Tmg j)eo})le 
siioLild be his sue- 




Opposition 

w.is ,it first c'lKountca ('d , but .is soon 
.Is ()mai had laid him hand on the 
go\ el nnu'iit . H'si'^laiK I w.is out ol the 
ipi(‘s!ion E\enAli who w.is imK'cd cpiite 
(oiisc lolls oi his ow 11 incap.u'ity accejdc'd 
the lu w so\ V] c'lgn w nil good gi .u e as soon 
as lus own j>ait\ had c cMscd to goad him 
to turlhei K'sist.uua . 

In truth. Om.ir now did littK' more than 
o})enlv assume the U adcTshi]) wlmdi lu' had 



THE MONUMENT OF THE ARABIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 
After tne conquest of Persia the victorious troops of Omar bi oke the power of the Byzantines in Syria, all the strong:- 
liolds of Palestine, including Jerusalem, where the mosque named after the caliph was erected, falling before them. 
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already held during the days of Mahomet 
and Abu Bokr. The warlike ])()hey of 
the IVophet had been in the main his woi k, 
and a large number of the laws and 
“ sayings ” could be traced back to his 
intluenie. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the words with which 
he addtessed the asikanbled people on 

Omar duties . “ By 

Allah, tlie weakest among you shall 
Great "'^^ht as the strongest, 

until I ha\’e obtained for him his 
rights. But him that is strongest will 1 
treat as the weak(“st, until he submits 
unto the law ” 

Omai j)i()\ed that his inaugural address 
had been spoken m earnest ; lor, in spite 
ot all tlu' .luthority he ])ossessed as sole 
ruler, he iKw^er denu'd the tendency 
towards t'cpiality whadi, received by th(‘ 
iirst iollowers oi Mahomet as a luaitagi* 
tioin the Bedouins, had also been one ot 
tlu‘ prime secri'ts oi Moslem success To 
his love ol justice Omar added gieat abili- 
ties in org.inising the mihtaiy jiower ot 
Arabia. A tilth ]iart of all the spoils that 
tell to tlu‘ share of the calijih was set aside 
as a nucleus loi a ])ubhc treasuiy. Tt 
was not meie fanaticism that caused 
Omar to older all Christians and Jews 
dwelling in Arabia either to become 
conveits to Islam oi leave the countiv. 
The command sjirang rather Irom a desne 
to transfoim the peninsula ol Arabia into 
an absolutely .secure base of ojierations. 

The next step was to reinforce as largely 
as })C)ssible the Aiabian troo})s in Persia, 
who were now cmcountei mg stubbcun 
oj)|)osition. Recruiting was by no means 
an easy task ; the older jnovinc'es of 
Arabia neithei would nor could place* an 
unlimited number of warriors in the field. 
During the lirst yc\n of his reign, for 
three days Omar had stood in the jnilpit 
at Medina c'xhorting men to enroll them- 
selves as volunteers for the Persian war, 


and not until the lourth day did his efforts 


Omftr 
Recruits 
His Army 


mt*et with the slightest suc'c ess. 
All considerations ol ortho- 
doxy had to be laid aside* ; even 
the laithless, the tiibc*s that 


had been subdued by Abu Bekr, and all 
the former adherents of lalse j)roj)hets, 
whom Abu Bekr had sternly excluded. 
Were now embodied in the army. 

Omai , howev^er, took good care that, in 
spite ol the accession ol troops less firm in 
faith, his army should not deteriorate m 
religious fervour ; for he added to the 
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ranks of each command a large* number ol 
])ru*sts, wdmsc* office* was to recite the* say- 
ings of the Prophet amid the* tinmilt ol 
battle, and thus arouse* the* enthusiasm 
ot the waiTiois. Omar also allowed the 
army to let am the* lorm ol organisation 
whie:h had long existed in conformity with 
the (quotas sujiplu'd by the wirions tribes, 
each tribe having its ow^n leader; the* 
caliph a])i)omte*el only the commande*rs ot 
the huger divisions. An alteiation ol this 
(*arher form ol organisation, ])roved by 
experienc'e to be* thoioughly ad.ijite'd to the 
Arabian national eharactc'r, would hava* 
been neithei de'siiable noi possible*. 

For a long time* the war wath the Pe*i • 
sums occu])ied the* w'heile* ol Omar’s atten- 
tion. After the watheh.iwal of Khahel, his 
suce'es.sor, Motanna, UMsobhgedto act solely 
on the ele*le*nsive‘ , le)i 111 the* me*aiiw'hile* the* 
disturbances w'hie h had be*e*n taking |)lace‘ 
111 the* in1e*noi ol Pe*isia, to the* gie*at 
bc'iielit ol the invading Aiabs had eonie 
to an end, moreovei, Kiistimi. an .ible* 
field-marshal ol the* emjiiie*, had been 
])laceel at the* he*. id e)l the* IVismii torces 
It IS true* th.it .illei the* ain\Ml ol Abu 
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Ob.nd w’lth ie'inlorc('nie*nt‘ 
the* Aiabs siieee*e*ded in ele‘« 
leatmg twoaimu*sol Pc'isians 
J)iit w he'll, mtoxie ,ite*(l wath 


the'ii victoiy the*\ eiossi'd the* Fii])hiate*s 
and otlered battle* with the* ri\e*i at the*ii 


backs, the*y we'ie* comple'lely de*le'ate‘d, 
Abu Obaiel toge'thc'i wath .i huge* jiortion 
ol the army losing the*ii lives. How'c'vei 
the struggle loi the* lh*isiaii suce'c'ssion m 
Ctesiphem jireve'iile'el the Jram.ins Irom 
lolleiwang up the'ir viedory Motanna ni. un- 
tamed his ])ositie)n on the ]Mi])hiatc*s, anm- 
hilateel a Persian army m (>*,4, and c've n 
undt*rtook minor campaigns in the* re*gion 
that lay between "the* twe) iive'is. Pmt 
wdien Yesehgeiei 111 . asee*nded the throne 
and with the he*lp ol J^ustiim assembled 
all the forces of his kmgelom, the* Aiabs 
W'cre* com]>e*lled to retrc'at to the borcle*is 
ol the cFsc'it. Messenge*! alter mc'ssengei 
apj)e*ared in Medina inpiloring aid ; it 
apjieaied as if all the* advantage's w^on by 
the jirevious victories had now been leist. 

But Omai , m the meanwhile, h.id e*xertc*el 


every eflort to cedlect new troops ol 
bc'hevers, and to arouse the'in to the 


highest pitch ol enthusiasm. He had at 
first taken the .supreme command hnnsell, 
but finally decided to ajijKimt Zaid, an old 
companion of the Prophet, commandt'i- 
m-chief. This time, in 636, the struggle 
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look place at Kadesia, on the right bank take refuge* m Shuster, and in taking him 
of the Ku]3hrates, in the neighl)ourhood })nsoncr, alter a siege oi six fnonths. 
of the Bagdad ol to-day. Foi tliree davs The Persian army arrived too late to 
the battle continued ; it was a coiilusion derive any benefit from the resistance that 
of hand-to-hand conflicts, accomjianied had bet'u ofleri'd in Chusistan ; for two 
by an incessant advancing and retreating months it leinained encanijied m the 
of the engaged force's ; even during the mountain country to the south of Hama- 
fourth night Arab and P(*rsian troojis were clan, near Nehaveiid, lacing the 

still here and there engaged in desultory Arabian forces, until hnally a 

combat. \ single incident — the death of Sassanidae blunder on the jiart ol 

Kustum, the Pc'i’sian general — decided the luriiz, tin* Iranian < ominander 

(Liy in i.ivour of the Moslems, who had led to an (*ngagemeut tollowed by a total 

also been grisatly assisted by the wind, that defeat. Thus, m the year (>41, the dominion 

drovt* stint^mg sand into the lac(‘s of the of tht* Sassanida* came to an end Nt'V^er 

Persian soldi(*rs, unused to desert warfare. th(‘less, a struggle of s(*veial v(*ars’ dura- 

'I'his victory brought the region west of the tion had yc't to be fought befou* the single 

Tigi is into the hand*- of the Mohammedans, piovmci's were completely subiugated 

whoimnu‘diatelv])roceededtobuildthecitv Yesdigerd, “ the Hapless,” t'siajied ti. 
of Basra, on tlu' Shalt-c'l-Aiab, and thereby Khorassan, where he hoped to lonn a new 
shut off the Pt'rsians from all traffic on tilt! army out of 'Purkish mercenaries. But 

Rivei Euplnati's and trade with India. fortune had deserted the cause of thi 

'i'he iK'Xt year Yesdigerd III evacuated Sassamdte, and m tin* year <>51 the 

( lesipl'on. which w.is alr(*ad\ sunounded last of th(* PeisKin enijieiors met his 



RUINS OF TARAKHUN, A DESERTED CITY OF SEISTAN 
rarakhuii, said to have been founded about UM)0 no., and deserted since lOtlo a 1) , was the birthplace of Rustnni, 
the Hercules of Persia, and almost the only Persian general who succeeded in combating the Arabian advance 

1)\ .\i.il)ian (awiliy, and withdrew to his d(*ath at the hands of an assassin 
second line ol defence, the mountain In the meanwhile the [)ower ol the 
legion of Medo-Pt*Tsia, not, howe\er, J^y/antines m Syiia and .Mesopotamia had 
without sufteiiug seveie losst’s during his also been broken After the flight of the 
r(‘tieat. Lhifortunately, he had no army Synaii nulitia, at the b.ittle ol Yarmuk, 
eajiable of d('f('udmg the passes , and the resist anei* was offered by the larger towns 
Arabs at onc(* succeeded m taking pos- aloiu*. and they, too, were soon forced to 
session of thi‘ most imiiortaiit of the mouu- cajatulate. The fact that immediati'h 
tain loads, as well as of a portion ol alter his .iccession Omar, the ]\Ioham- 
Phusistan At Yt'sdigei d’s call for aid, once med.in puritan, recalled the, victorious 
Final Iranian foices assem- Khahd, wiio was, to he sure, the ” swTirtl 

Iranian'^ bled ill Media, ready to (*ngagt* ot Islam,” but at tlu* same time an accom- 
ranian in a final struggle foi their ancient ])hshed raki*, had jiractically no influenee 
rugg e ,-,_4,ai()n and nationality. Chu- on the course ot the Syiian wMr. Damascus 
sistan and Faisistan. the two southern pro- capitulated m the year (135. "J'he with- 
vmccs that had lx*en cut off from the rest draw«il of some Arabian ti oops toiemforce 
of Persia l)y the advancing Araluan army, f he army in Persia gave* H(Ta('lms, w'ho 
likewise continued their opposition. Hor- had hastened to Jerusalem, a short respite, 
muz, the governor of Chusistan, llireateiied during wdiich, however, he only became 
the n(*w city of Basra ; and not until convinc(*d that it w^ould be impossible to 
many difficulties had been overcome did check the advance of the enemy watli the 
the Arabs succeed in ccjmpelling him to means at the disposal of his exhausted 
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])i()vin('o ; lor a nwv Syrian army was not 
to bo lhoag]it*of, Wlaai, in the year ()j0, 
the* (‘inj)(*ior left the ('oimtry. lie took with 
him liom |(‘iiisalem tlx* most sa«i(*(l i(‘he 
ol the* ('hnstians the tiiu* (loss a plain 
mdic'ation ol llu* (1 (‘s]K‘i ate* siiaits into 
whu'li his land and Ins ( rc'ed had lallim. 
Still, some years jiassed In* I on* the re- 
sistaiK (* ol the Syiiaii dties 
was tmally ovt'n omi*. S(*vera’ 


Abandoned 
By Rome 


ot the lentn's ol ('hiislian 
Hellenism deieiided themselves 
to tlie iittei most 1 ml tlx* Ar.imaie m- 
lKd)itants ot ilx' Lind look(*d upon llu* 
slniL^i^U' with stolid indilleH'iue Tlu* 
<ities ot tlu* noith, lunesa, HaL'b, and 
Antxxh were tlu* lust to l.dl , then Jol- 
low’i'd the stiongholds ol PaU'stnu* d'lx* 
coiKpiest ol Jerusalem was no (‘asv task 
loi the Moslt‘ms : blit tlx* (ity finally 
ojK’iied its ^^titi's to the eahph, who had 
been by no means loth to aiiivi* m time 
lor a triinn])h.int ditry Tlu* sc'ajioit 
( a*saie<i W'as d(*h'ndc‘d with still ^i;r(*at(‘i 
bravery, but it too, tmally li'll in (>10 In 
the meantime Xoilhein M( sopotami.i had 
b(‘eii (omiiK'ied, and lidessa (a])1nr(‘d. 
Not until the Aiabiaii fold's had jieiie- 
trati'd .is l.n .is the mount. mis ol Armenia 
and the I'anriis did th(*n vxtoiions ad- 
\ .nice eome to tin ( nd 
To tlu'se I'xtrao' dinai il\ i ajiid six i (*sses .1 
newer and still i^ieatei ('on<iiu*st w'as.idded 
I^^ypt’s feeble powi'is of deieiiei* had .il- 
rt'ady been t'\hibit(‘d wlu'ii tlu* (oiintiy 
w’as ])lundered by .i Peisi.m ainn 111 ()it) 
The nativ(' ])o])nLition, wlio li.id nevei 
bi'i'ii Inendlv to tlu* « iisloiiis of tlu* ( n eeks, 
.111(1 W’ho had also become eomjdetc'h 
esti. lulled fioin then pohtx'al iiMst(*rs 
ow'iii^^ to the loim.ition ot nnmeions 
( hiisli.in s('( ts, h.id then b(*en ol no assis- 
taixe wh.'iti'Nd to the r>\v,mtnx* ^eiiei.ds 
m H'sistmi; tlie elu■nne'^ of tlie ('injiirc*. 
The daiit^i'i of an \ialnan nn.ision li.id 
lon^ been ,i])|»ri*d<ited, .ind the h'gyptian 
yovernois weie tlie only iiileis who had 
leplied to Mahomet’s mess.ij^es 
with even .1 semlil.iix t* of 
('oiiites\ Now lieu* h.id s(*( - 
taiianism, the diisc* ot tlx. 
l^astern Horn. in jieopii*, sfi ix k sneh tirm 
root and !)(*( ome so mtniKitely united watli 
national antij)alhit*s .is 111 tlu* Nile valley. 
In vain had Heiaelius endeavoiiied to 
r(*( oneile the* “ monophysiticar' Egyjitians 
with the “ monotlu'letic ” (Ireeks through 
the introduction of a conciliatory formula 
ot belief : the burning national hatred. 
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Sectarian 
Curse 
in Egypt 


wdiK h nu*iely hid itsc'lt beneath a cloak of 
religion, leiiderc'd all Ins w'C'll-meant elforts 
.ibortivi*. 

The kings ol l\‘rsi.i had already mten- 
tion.dly shown l.ivoiir to both Monophy- 
siti*s .11x1 Nc‘storian*>, and during their 
w’ars w'lth the* B^zantnx's h.id obtained 
gieat bi'iieht liom this policy: Omar 
.'ido])t(‘d llu* same* course, and brought the 
( oixjnest of I^gvpt to a sudx'ssful issue, 
even bt*toH' tlx* last battle* had bi*en fought 
m Persia and Syiia. Amr ibn As, the 
(ahph’s fu‘ld-maish,il, mvadc'd the* valley 
of tlu* Nile* with .1 loice of but 4,000 men. 
After sevc'ral (*ng.ig(*uu*uts had be('n fought 
tlu* Ai.ibs obtained possi'ssion of tlx* light 
li.iiik ol the iiM'i, and the .'irrival of k'IIi- 
foi((mi'iits m.idi* it jiossiblc* foi thc*m to 
(loss the *'tit*.nn , still, the ( hiistians m 
le.ihty lost but little ground until tlx'ir 
.iiiii\ was w'eakeiu'cl by the vvholc'sale 
desertion of tlx* ii.iti\«* Monojiliysiti's. 
d'he result w.is .1 biilhaiit \ictoiy for 
Ami and foi tlu* ])ofi(y of Ai.ibi.i 

All the troops th.it tlu* (iit'ok gi'uc'i.ils 
weie .iblc* to ('ollc'( t liom tlx* \'.ii ions L'.gyp- 
tian loitK'sM's w'c'K* pi. lied m the* lx*ld 
.ag.imst the Ai.ibs but the 
ra lan P)Y/,^llPn(.s soon found tlli'lll- 
s'iv.'s liiivcn to t.ik,- 
hcliiiKi Dll- w.ilK ol Alrv.iiidna, 
llu* ( entic* of I h'lleiix inlhieixc 'fhedviug 
H(‘i.ichus h.id done .ill that lx* could to 
stii'iigthen tlu* List biilw.irk ol P>\/.iutme 
powei liom tlu* sea. .iiid at lust it scH'uied 
.is if the* Aiabian aim\ would bli'c'd to 
dc'.ith befoic the walls of tlx* stiongly 
loi tilled ('il\'. In tlx* meanwdnle, how- 
c‘\er, a wroti'lx'd dyn.isfx' (jii.iiK'l bioki* 
out on the death of Hc*r.i( hus Tlx* 
mijx'iial ( ourl of By/.intium w.is lifL'd 
with ('onliisioii , and tlx* longed-for ships 
lu'.iimg pio\*isious* .md I (‘iiiloi cc nx'iits to 
AK'X.iudna dul, not aiii\e until tlx* sx*ge 
had Listed fouitec'ii months, .ind tlx* 
(lefend(*rs wi'ii* i om])l(*t(*ly ('xhausti'd. 
The w'ealthiest of the* inhabitants lelt the 
unloi tim.ite ( ity by sea ; the n*mamder ol 
the population surrendc'i c'd to tlx* Arabian 
g(*ix*ial 111 I)ect*mber, ^>41 

As usual, the ('oiicpx*! ('d w(‘re treated 
wit h coinjiarative lenienc y : it is true there 
w'ere scenes of clisoidc*r. but the allc*gcHl 
systematic crusade ol the Arabs against 
tlu* trc*asun*s of science and art has been 
provc'd to have b(*eii ])urely mythical. 
Alexandria was not chosen to lx* the 
cajxtal ol tlie country by the Arabs as it 
had been by the Greeks ; but a new' city, 
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Fo'.tat, the Caiio j)i later times, was built 
on the right bank ol the Nile, not tar iroin 
lilt' Delta, III the neighbourhood ol ancient 
Me]nphi;>. Ihom this it became quite 
*\ident that iho new i tilers of I^gy])t m- 
tc'iided to iihikt' us(‘ ol tin* Lintl m an 
iintirely dilh'ri'iit maniuM from that of 
either the (jn^eks oi the Romans, who liad 
looked u])on the country UK'rely as ,i 
souiC(‘ oi wealth 

Th(' ( ()n(|U(‘st oi tlu' Nile valley was not 
('uoueh tor tlu* Aiai)s, who, as true childrtm 
ol the (li'sdt, well' tint little im]K‘ded in 
iheir advaiHt* bv th(' stdile regions of 
Xoith AiiKM Ann swiltly marched 
upon and ca])tui<*d 
tli( Pentapolis, and 
even 'rnitohs w e> 

^luieiidered by id 
"an pi let'll g.u 1 Ison 

J )ui mg Ihes • mau\ 
wais ( iniar hid re- 
named at home in 
M( diiM Su( h an 
eneiget K man as h ' 
inusi ha\ e ( haled 
gi eatl\' under his s('li- 
nnposed lestiamt 
I'Ut lu' ( ouhl ha\e 
ado[)ted no poh( \ 

Indter snitid to the 
stale ot <dlairs ol 
ihetimi' Itsiesult> 
a ere ol the greatest 
\alu(' to llte tutuie 
ol tsl.iiu, lor dui ing 
I he stoi m and st u s , 
peiiod ol Mohauune- 
danism nothing \\<d 
UKjie ne(.essar\' t(/ 

I he su(iess ol tile 
\i abi.iii ( aiise th.in a 
se(Uii' and jioweilul 
base ol ojieiations 
Instead of going into 
the ht'ld huuselt, Omai was (ontent to 
take upon lus shouldeis the inoie modest 
task of in. iking pri‘])ai .itions foi war. ('ol- 
lei'tmg 1 einloi cements .ind uqileiiishing 
the national treasury with money that had 
been ('.iptured in b<ittlc, and with the 
iributeof tlu‘ coiujuered lands. Ihirthcr- 
more, lu' oiganised the newlv acquired 
diqH'udeiK'ies, especially Irak where he 
eominauded the ( ity of Kula to be built on 
the holders of the deset 1 in the neighbour- 
hood oi the right bank of the Euphrates, 
as a ('(‘nlie foi the Arabian population, 
w hile the already senxi- Arabian Damascus 


was made the cajiital of Syria. Omar did 
not favour the settlement of the compiiTed 
lernton(‘s by Ambian troops ; for he 
looked upon a (.e.iscl(*ss cont miration of 
the lehgioiis wmi until botli Pagans and 
Christians wimi' < onqiletely overthrown 
as the labour oi his liti* and held tin ('amj) 
to be the lriU‘ honn* oi his < omp.inioiis 
in tailh 

During the l.ist ^<■ad ol his lilc' Om.n 
ado])ted extr.iordinarv measures tor the 
bemdit oi the ^>tate toM^iiry, as we ha\(* 
learned liom his lem likable foiies[)ond- 
eiK'e with Amr, wdn^se ( insigunnaits ol 
money from Egypt did not come up to 
tile i alqih’s expei I .i- 
tions. Omar wa- 
luuther just noi 
(ouiteous to hi^ 
gi'ueral, W'ho dex'rvvd 
all praise , ainl in his 
ti eatineiit ol the con- 
quered his a\’ark I 
'howrd itsell m a 
most unpleasant 
light. In laid, thi^ 
'iiiallness in h^ 
iiatiin was the in- 
diiert cause ot lu^ 
de.ith by tie* hand ol 
an .issassin. A 
( hijslian .irtisan ol 
Kuta w'lio had 
loiiriu'ved in \ am to 
Medina in oidei to 
lieg tluil his 1 ( l.diveh 
inoi (h 11 .1 t e t .1 \ e ^ 
might l)e dei'it'.ised 
strin k down the 
(\\h])h 111 the mos(|ue 
111 No\('mbei, (>44, 
jnst .is the latter wms 
alxnil to begin his 
inornnig pi.iyer. 
Om.ii still poss(‘ss(sl 
strength enough to name .i sm i essor , but 
as Abd ur- Rahman, wdioin he had ehosim 
absolutely declined to ai ( e])t the dilhcult 
office, he e.illi'd iijion the six eddest c'om- 
jiaiimns of Mahomet to ( hoosi' .i niwv 
c.diph from among tlnmiseh I's a method 
ot c'scajimg the diftieulty wdiich led to evil 

results 

Oiic'c moie Ah, who, together with 
Othman, Ahd iir-Rahman, Zulieir, Talkha, 
and Zaid ihn Waka/, had been called upon 
by Omar to cdect a new' calijih, stood at tin* 
head ot the list of caiidnlates, and again 
he experienced a bitter disajipomtmtnt 

l()-5 



4 laOHAL.MLDAN MOSQUE AT C,<ESAREA 
Ca*sare.a, the Koinan capital of Jiutea, was one of the 
last strongrhoUls to fall m the extraoi dinanly lapid 
conquest of Palestine by the victorious Mohammedans 
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Zubeir, 'J'alkha, and All ronti*sU‘d tlu‘ 
position , tli(' otbtM aspirants stopped 
int(^ llio backp^i onnd. Mutual ](‘alousv 
prc‘Vt‘nU‘d all reasonable a^neenient, and 
the u]>sl]ot of tli(‘ <i flair was that tin* 
( hou't' finally fell on Othiuan, who of all 
the candidates was least fitted for tlie 
jiosition. He was .i ,ijfo( id -na tilled old 
A r I* K seventy ^ears, and had 

^ *** beiai one of the very eaihest 
Sevent tnin])anions oi the IVophet ; 

but peisonally he* w.is a toin- 
])lete noiieiititv On his first attempt to 
address th(‘ asstunblcxl ])eopk> aftca his 
election lu‘ made a piti<d)le c‘\hibition of 
hiniscll. siiKX' altc'i a painlul {muse he 
could onl\ mill mill the words, “ 'I'he 
begumiii,t( ol all flumes is difticult,” and 
thi'ii dt'sec'iid Iroin flu* |)ul|)it with a sit^h 
Othman was not tlu* in. in to cm b the 
\'iolent c'tfoits which ftic* \ arious parfic^s 
w'ere makiiiL^ in order to incrcMse their 
{)owc‘r , the slroiifjj hand ol ( )m<ir had 
lon{^ hc'ld them m diec'k. but now they 
biiist loith aj^.iim tlueatenin^^ to brin{j^ 
(oniusion to the entire Mohammedan 
world He wms also tot. illy umiblc* to 
effect a reconciliation bi twcxui the* cpiar- 
ii'llmj^ and clec‘[)l\ enibit Ic'rc'd trib.il groiijis 
of the Ai.ibi.in {leojile Duiinj; his 

ic‘i{^m the* jiersonal mtiueiwc* of a sc)vc*rc‘i{^n 
w.is ic'|)lacc*d by the iiic'i adic .d)l(* .inta^^on- 
isins of tribes and {irovmc c's, which W'eie 
only incic‘<isi‘d by nc'w c*nmitic‘s ,nid 
ri\’. lint's that had dc-veloju'd chiiiiif^ the 
jH'iiod of c'oncjuesf , ancf .ill Mohammedan 
le.iders who h\ecl in (he tune of Othman 
wvrc’ c'onij»elli (1 eitfic*r to make tdlowanc e 
for llifst' elements of disturbanccN or- 
oftc'n wathout bi'iiic; c'caiscious oi it 
thc'insc'Kes to be mo\c'd and |^uidc*d by 
them 


d'he old c omr.ides of Mahomc't still 
leniained the most {Hnveiiul ol the 
])olitical jmities (it'iierals and governors 
of jirovinees weic* selc'ctc'd fiom their 
ranks and a large .iinount of the* treasure 

The Old ‘ found 

^ . its way into thc*ir strong-boxes. 

o“M"homet ‘'‘“■y ' 

were not jiojiiilat ; but so long 

as they were able* suc-c essfully to claim 
the election of the caliph as their right, 
it was a difficult matter to tin list them 
dowm from theur {losition of sufnvmac y. 
Now, how'evei , the lack of unity m their 
leaders, w^hicdi had enabled the feeble 
Othman to come to the head ol the state, 
had opened up the way to their destruction. 
1916 


Othman was, indeed, one of the com- 
panions of the Projihet, an “emigrant" 
from Mecc'a : but he liad bc^en far too 
weak and good-natured to break com- 
|)lc‘tely with the past, and to join himself 
wifhout reserv^e to the nc'w c'ommunify of 
fanatical behevt'rs that had formc'd itself 
about Mahomet . He was miu'h too 
fav'ouiably inclined toward his old Meccan 
rc'latives; already during the Projdiet’s 
hfidime he* had come forward m their 
defc'iice, and at the ca})ture ol Mecca 
sev’eral of the mc^ist dec'jily coinjiromised 
of Mahomet’s c'lu'inic's owed their liv^'s 
to his ml c^rc cession Now that he* h.id 
become cah])h, he was soon suriounclc*cl by 
the* lu'glected aristocracy ol Mecca as by 
.1 swaim of hungry locusts , first one* and 
then anothc'r managt'd to jic-isuadc* him 
to h.ind o\ c'l a post as gov ernoi , .1 |)osit ion 
as comma ndei, c^r this or th.it wi‘ll-])aid 
office. With mcie.ismg angca the* eailiei 
f)c‘he\'ers bc'held the success c)f thc'sc* in- 


trudcTs, wliose fatheis had not only foiighl 
against the* Projihc't with wc*<i])oiis m then 
hands, but had also woundc'd him with 
the* j)oisonc*cl darts of satire* the'se* Mc'chmiis 
whose lehgious j.iith .ind 
manner of life* wc*ic* inou* than 
susj)]c lous '1 hc'ir .ingi V looks 
wa'ic'soon directed e\’e*n .ig.iinst 
the* e.ih])h, they clung .ill flu* c losi'i to 


The 

Mecc&ns’ 

Opportunity 


All, whose time* se*e‘me*d .it List to h.ivc* 
come Put t'vc'n now lu' w'as unable* to 
bring the* members c)f his |).ii(\ info 
harmony with one* aiiofhc'r 

The riwilry betwe^en Mc*clinans .md 
Me-c'cMiis was not the* only 11ft th.it e*\- 
tc*ndc‘cl ac rcjss the* Arabian world 'fin* 
anc'ieiit enmity betwa*c*n nomads and 
agriculturists, Mahachtes anel Ye’menilc'>, 
still smoulcleied bene*ath the* .ishe*s only 
again to burst forth into flame* in later 
time's; but aP'the piese'iit mome-nt tlie 
antagonisms that liad been c.ille*cl forth 
by dilh*rences of geogra})hic'al situation— 
a result ol Omar’s c'onc.juests - were of 
gre.iter imjiortance. To Omar Arabia 
had still been the heart of the* Moham- 
medan emjiire ; all his measures had ioi 
their object the strengthe'iiing of the* 
])c*nmsula and the develojiment ol the 
Aiabian military forces. But as .soon 
as the great nc*ighbourmg lands of Syria 
and Irak had been subdued by Islam this 
policy could not be continued. The new 
territories were far more j^oj'iulous than 
desert Arabia, and the greater culture ol 
their inhabitants gained for them, slowly 
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but surely, a j)roponderance of power. In to the sahdy of llyzautiuiw. Tlie vvar> 

iaet, it m.iy be remark(*(l in antK'ij)ation were successfnJly continued in Northern 

that Aral>ia had already fallen fi*oin its Alriea. the (iu'cks losing Tarthage , in 

Niijrreme jroation at an early ])cTi()d m the east, th(‘ ()m.i\ yad Muaviya, to whom 

the history of Islam, and had now become' Olhman had entrusted thc‘ < omniand ol .in 

little uu^T'c' than an msignii'ieant ajrpendage army, sj)read desolation m Asia Minoi 

ol Western Asia. 'fhus, so j.u as the* Arabia’i 

lienee*, Irak and Syn.a, the two chief jioliey of eonejuest was con- 

ee'ntiesoj Moliammedanism, soon entered i^iam Othmaii was .i l)y no 

file* lists in liostue competition for the me.nis unwortliy sueecssoi ol 

l(‘ael('i sill]). Tlu'i.' mhabit.ants W(‘re not the vittorious Omar As a inatte*r ol 

on Iriendly t(*rms with one anotht*r. The course, the*se sue'e'e*s^i*s m arms w(‘n' iii- 

serious, de'te'vmmed Bedouins ol Syria sufhe lent to leconcile* the angi v c'aiK 

looke*d upon the* e*tteminate, lestless inhabi- adhe*ie*nts ol the Biophe-t. who ])e*heM 

lants ol Iiak with lialre*d and e'ontem})!. with incre’asmg l)ittein(‘ss Muaviya, whoa* 

rh(*V ])ai tie ularlv des])ised the ])e*e)])l<‘ ot meilhei h.iel be“i*n a de*a(llv e'ue my ol 

Kula in whom all the evil dial. icteristies M.iliome't, winning victon- alter victor;^ 

<il an o\a*i -refined nice see'ined to ha\e been and ri< h spoils in Asia Minoi 'fo liis 

united --ti U(* dwelleus ot gieat cities \\c‘re great mislortune*. Otliinan tinallv j)i.ue*d 

Ilie\ lions at liome*, lambs m the li(*ld. lust such a \\eaj)e)n in llie* hands ol the* 

W’hoeve'r gained the fnendshi]) of e)ne‘ of “ comjiamons ” as was u*(]nired bv those 

these* ii\als made sure of the liostilitv of me)de'ls ol pie't\ li<‘ undt'itook a u-visiou 



TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS AT CAIRO, THE ARABIAN CAPITAL OF EGYPT 

To pxtraordenary successes in Syria the armies of the grreat caliph Omai added the conquest of Epypt, a new 
city, Fostat, which afterwards became Cairo, being built on the Nile in the ueighboiuhotul of the ancient Memphis 


the otlie-r. Owing to the* fact that tlie of the* Koran on liis eiwn authonty and 

Om<iv\ads looked to the S^Tlans lor .iid c‘ndea^ oureel to c'litouc* its .iccejitaiie'e by 

dm mg the* eivil wais, tlu'v won the Me toi V the* edd lielieve'is Ihit inst ('.id ol ( ailing 

ovei All and his com|)anions, who turned foith a inc*lauc holy wail ol lost mllueuce 

to the h'dvle iiihabit|ints ot Iiak lor bom the “ (‘inigiants ancl deleiideis,” he* 

"'U)')))ort. W'as ass.nlc'd on all suU's Iry the* emagc*d 

III the* mc'.inwlnlc', howevc'r, iindei cries ol nu'ii who insist t‘d th.it he had 

Ot liman’s goveinmenl the* new* Moli.im- l.ilsihed the woicls ol the Piojihet 

med.in c*m])ne became* more* jiow’erlul .uul Ah rc*solv('d tins time* to .k t in e.nnest, 

mc'u*.ised in arc'.i. An attemjit ol the and d(*s|).itdu'd his emls•^a^('s into the 

(ir(*t‘ks, who had managed to ie('a])ture vai loiis jirovinces The* gold ])ieees whu li 

Al(*\.inclria, to extend tlu*ii powTU* oiicv tht* ne])hc*w ot the* Ptojiliet h.id inan.ig(*d 

Ext sio lailccl to heaj) up m abundaiu'e .as a ronsolmg 

of*the**°*' rc)m])lc*tdy , Alc‘xanclria wus indemnity loi Ins ])olitical failures were 

« . sc'verely punished, and in like seattc'ied in .ill dnc'cticnis , and (‘very- 

maiinei various iiisurrc'ctions wdieicg .as a rc*sult ol the c*xtraordinary 

ivere crusli(‘d in Persia. It w'as also during c\]H‘iidituie, Ah was I'xtolled as the single 

Othman’s reign that a Mohammedan th'cl true cham]non of the traditions of Islam, 

ol warshi])s was constructed with astonish- But, in spite' ol all, the idol of the' hated 

mg rapidity on the' Pheemcian coa.st with devolionahst party was not t)()])ulai, and 

thci object of conquering Cyprus; this the revolts that broke out here and tlieie 

same fleet also i)ecame a serious menace did not lead to the washed-for results 
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Then bands ' of sus])i('io\is charaoters 
a])i>earcd m the nairow streets of Medina, 
r>edoiiins, whose serMces were to he had 
for a trdling i)ayinent ; these assembled 
about the house oi Othman. and witli 
savage threats diMuaudi'd his retueinent. 
Tins time the fet'ble old man offei(‘d a 
determuK'd i t‘sistan('(', but th(\v Im.illy 

A,, r* * stormed his house and assassi- 

AhUams 

. din* Ahn'can nobility, who had 
i>aiiphate <t(Hend Othman. 

fled trom thi' (it\ , and the Medinans, not 
one ol whom had lilted his hand in the 
<lefen( ol tlie(ali|)h, n^adiK a(((‘|)t(‘d Ah 
.is his suiK'ssoi 'I'hus at LlsI Ah w.is .ible 
to tluow the imjHMhd m.intle about Ins 
shoulders , ])ut tii(‘ garment was soiled 
and blood-stamed A sjnrit of u^volt and 
abhoneiire spiiMd ovei the imtin' Moham- 
medan woild Thcae was an immediati 
(k‘aiagi‘ among llu* ( oiispn atois at whosi* 
mstig<Ltion the minder ot Othman had bism 
ac( oni|)Jished ; toi Zubeii and Talkha 
soon came lonvard with then ilaims, 
assisted by the powc'ilul su])j)oit ot 
Avesha, the favouiite wih' ol thiO'iophei 
an ambitious and mtiigumg w'oman, who 
had long biam one ol Ah’s most deadlv 
enemies 

It soon b(H ,11110 obvious that an a])}H‘al 
to th(‘ sword alone could detide b(*tw(‘en 
tht'se two hostil(‘ gioups ot old behe\er'. 
At hist mathei paity t ould look to tlu* 
piovimt's loi <issislanee , Syria es])eciall\ 
was hostile to both. Nothing w'as left to 
Ah but to kdl bat k once iiioie upon the 
assistanc(‘ ol the jicoplt' of Irak, whom he 
won over to his taiise. The lebels. 
wOio had no more to ho]>e for from 
S^rla than had Ah, turned to Irak 
and otcupied Basia. Later, w'hen Ah 
advaiKed on them lioin Kula w’lth a 
supeiior forct', the}’ entertsl into negotia- 
tions until him : Imt. owing lo a mis- 
understanding, a battle was fought that 
ended until the di'aths ol Zubeir and 
Talkha and the capture of 
Ayeslia. Ah was now master 
of all Irak. Arabia was also 
on his side, and he was at least 
formally i (‘cognised m Egypf ; but the 
“ Battle ot th(‘ (\imels had cost him 
the lives of many ol his ablest adh(‘rents. 
In Syria, Muaviya, the Meican, who now 
oj)enly laid claim to the cali])hate, made 
pr(‘parations lor a final conflict. 

Muaviya was the typical champion of 
the nobility of Mecca, courteous, of 


The Battle 
of the 
Camels 


knightly bravery, .ind a born leach r of 
the people, whom he guided with both 
courage* and wisdopi ; he was also am- 
bitious, and ins])ired with an undying 
hatred for the bigoted followcTs (>1 the 
lTo})h(‘t, who n'turned his hatied in full 
measure. 

Ah was now assun'd ol the ;nd of the 
pc^ople of Irak also, siiu'e his (jiiarrel was 
with the Syiians. h'oi main \<‘ars only 
a jiretext had been wanting to bring the 
two rai’t's into open contlii t with one 
another. But, m s])it(‘ ol all this, the 
moiale of the ai my that Mua\ i\a laisf'd 
in Syria was x^astly sujk'iioi to that of tin* 
ivgimcmts ot (‘tfeminate Iiak.ms , ,ind 
Ah was not a man hki'ly to fill his 
adherents with any gieat amount of 
(‘iithusiasm. Accustomed always to be 
k‘d by otlu'Cs, and almost compk'li'ly 
lacking 111 sc‘ll-dependenc<‘. Ah be(.mie 
the chost'ii vutim ot x.uioiis ambitious 
spirits who had rt'solved to sell llu'ii 
s(‘rvi('('s to him as dc‘arl\ .is possible, and 
wer(‘ alreacl} ])i('])ared ('ageiK lo stu'tih 
out th(‘ir htinds foi the gold ol Mu.i\i\,i 

Thus th(‘ battle that altci long nego- 
tiations and m.iiiy skirmish(‘s linallv took 
_ plai e at Sittm m (>57 \.i) 

« * - on the light b.ink ol IIk* 

Kuphrat(‘s. had .111 end i.ithei 
amusing th.in ti.igK Wink* his 
('avalr\ W(‘i(‘ m the v(*ry .n t ol pursuing 
th(‘ retreating S\ii.ins with loud shouts 
of VKtoiv. o})eii U‘b(‘lhoii broki* out in 
All’s tent The paity w'liK'h was in sei n't 
undtustanding with Muavi\a (omjielk'd 
the' ha])k‘ss cali[)h first to lei all his troops, 
and then to appc'ar before a com 1 ol 
.11 biters, the members ot whu h wen* 
olniously enough entirc'ly o])])osed to his 
claims. Th(‘ niK’lt'us of his lont's, the old 
believers, lenottiKa'd their alk'gi.mc'e and 
t*k*cted a nc'w caliph : and on |anuary 21st, 
Ali met his death from ^ daggt'i - 
thrust by one of these same fanatics. 

On the d('ath of Ah, the cause of the old 
bcdicviTs broke down (’om])k't(*ly. Since 
All had biH'n one* ot the chain jiions of the 
hereditary (ahphate, his daims naturally 
descended to his son Hassan. But Hassan, 
a cowardly volu])tuary, was unable to 
accomplish anything with the army that 
had been placed at his disjiosal ; and, in 
order to rid himself of all responsibility, 
he finally sent his most ardent adherents, 
under the leadership of Kais, against the 
Syrians. On their return after a severe 
defeat he made peace with Muaviya. 
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tho Irakans t\irncd. In the meanwhile 
Muaviya h.ul iound a lieutenant in the 
person of his half-brother, Ziyad, who 
was capable of ])uttin{^ an end to all 
trouble with Irak and with the inhabi- 
tants of Kufa. Ziyad had not lonj? 
occu})ied the position of governor of the 
dissatisfied jirovinre liefore tht' boldtst of 
his eiieuiies scarcely ventured 
. . even to grumble, andall ironies 


and Subdued 


and satires against the domi- 


OIBM 111 / \ 1 

111 on ot the Oinayyads were 
stifl(‘don tlu'ii \('iv first apjitMramas And 
after the death ot Ziyad, whom Muavi^a 
had a])])arentlv ( hosen as his successor, tlu* 
Ir.akans wen' still in su( h a state of tt'rror 
that the a])])(‘arance ot Husain failed to 
awaken any genuine ('iithiisiasin among 
them Ncvi'rtheh'ss tlie hereditary cah])h- 
.it(' of the Omayyads was as yet l>y no 
means on a sc'cure looting Muavi^^a ex- 
jierieiiced extraordinary difficulty m 
obtaining recognition toi his son Ye/ad as 
his legitimate succi'ssoi , and the (‘iisilv 
led, thoughtles.s characti'i ot the latter 
was a cause of maiiv complications and 
irjsgivmgs It was mily owing to tlu' fact 
chat the Syrians had the* utmost eiithusi.ism 
for him that Yezid was enabled to retain 
Ills ])()siTion. 

In spite of all domestic disturbances, 
the religious wai ot compiests although 
now ])()ssessed ot less sigiuticance* than 
lorinerly, was carried on vigorously during 
the R'lgn of Muavi\a (ireat jirogress was 
madem the east, where the Arabi.in forces 
< rossed the Oxiis, advanced into the valley 
ol the Indus, anrl tor the first tune came 
into contact with the Turkish laces that 
wen* in later tunes to })lay such an im- 
portant jiart in the history ot Islam. In 
Africa, also, tlu' j)ohcy ol ('ouquest was 
continued, and the city ot Kairuan w'as 
founded on the site of ancient (\arthage as 
a centre ot Moh*imuiedan intliu'uce Atter 
the death ot Ah the l^yzantines wTre 
assailed both by sea and by land ; a jior- 
tion ot Asia Minor was devas- 
P P . tated, and Arabian W'ar vessels 
wV/***”* sailed as far as Constant inojile, 
wathont, how('V('r, (.‘ugaging m 
any decisive combat. vStill, these struggles 
were of great advantage to tlte f)mayyads, 
since they increased the pojiularity of 
Yezid, wdio had taken ])art m them at the 
desire of his father. 

When Muaviya died in 680, the Omayyads 
waMT in a ])osit ion easily to crush opposition. 
The chief rebellious spirits were the old 


comrades of Mahomet, now for the most 
part of great age, but surrounded by 
numerous ambitious descendants who held 
fast to tlu* claim that a new caliph must 
be chosen from tlunr ranks. The old 
bi'hevers could not look upon Yezid, who 
was not of a ])articularly serious disj)osi- 
tion and troubled himself little about 
tlu* precepts ol the Koran, as other than 
an impudent pretendei . In Mecca, anothei 
band of dissatislied Arabs, rich in dis 
tinguisht'd naiiu's but poor in followings, 
assembled about the banner of Husain, 
rile latter joyfully received a long ])etit ion 
from the ju'ojiU' of Kula, m which they 
invited him to their city and offeied him 
the dignity ol caliph 

Once more, tlK'U, the old alliance 
between the companions of the Proplu't 
and liak threatened to become d.ingerous 
to the Omayyads , but belore Husaiii 
ariived in Kula, Ye/id had already sent 
out a new governot, Obaidall.ih a son 
of the terror-inspiring Ziyad, w'ho, wulh 
his lather’s exanijile beioit* him, w'ell 
understood how' to deal with the leludhous 
Kulites. As a n'snlt, when Husain aj)- 
Fall proa( hed tlu* gates ol the city, 
not a hand w'as raisi'd m Ins 
„ , - lavoiir. d lit* troops ol 01)aid- 

Pretender achan.c.l t.. inert him, 

«ind since he was unw’ilhng to submit 
w'llhout .1 struggle, a battk* followed, in 
whit h his w'eak iorces wt'n* routt'd and 
he hnnselt, togethei wath most ol his com- 
panions, put to d(*ath on October loth, 
()8o A.O 

The fall of Husain revealed that aiu ient 
Arabia, although e\tt*rnally taithtul to 
Islam, W'as m arms against the orthodox. 
I'he sacied cities alone ajipeart'd to oflt'r 
a secun* place of’rt'fuge to the faithful. 
Before tlu'ir gii^es tlu* storm of oj)])osition 
abated, and it was thought that th(* 
original religious einjiire might jierhajis 
once more be established from them as 
centres. In Mecca, Abdallah, eldest son^ 
ol Zubeir, formerly ('andidate for the 
caliphate, laid claim to the siijireme ofhci* 
and defied the ambassador of Yezid from 
b(*hind the sacred walls of the Kaaba, 
at Mecca ; on the return from Yezid’s 
court of I'nvoys who had beheld with 
horror the frivolity of the calijih and his 
comrades, and reported with jiassionato 
emj)hasis what they had .seen, a terrific 
uproar arose m the city. But the 
Medinans refused to admit the claims of 
Abdallah ibn Zubeir, and established a 






DAMASCUS, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD-EMPIRE 
Whrn th<* Oinnyyatl dynasty of Mffca sue reeded the companions of the Piophet in the caliphate, the Mohammedan 
capital was reniovcd from Kufa to Damascus, and Syna became the heart of the emjure in place of Arabia. 


provisional ^ov( i iiiiK'nl m ordci to axoid 
an iinnu’diatc onthioak o1 dissension 
FurlluT ])io^,;ross was to tollow as tiino 
j)assod , but that Vo/id would l.doa 
lioslilt' nuM'^nrt's aLMiiist the old (omiados 
ol till* Pio]>h('t and athaiK'o a,LMiiLst the 
sacred titles no one would believe, in 
spite ol the f,^(Mieral <il)horience tfuit had 
been called iorth by his god- 
iheUld Neverthele;s, the old 

Believers doomed to dis- 

Attncked ^ ^ . . 

ap])ointnient. A Syrian ainn 

manhed into Western Arabia imdta the 
command of a man who could not hav(‘ 
been heltei ( hosen .is avtmger of the vai ions 
sangumary eainpaigns by means ol whit'h 
the Pio))hel and his lollovveis h.icl com- 
])elled the sons ol the desert to aece])t the 
new faith Moslim, Ye/id’s general, wtis a 
‘'iipeistilions ])agan, imedne.ited, rude, 
furiously energetic, a true Ht'douin of the 
old s( hoo), wathout a glimmer of nwerenee 
for the sacred memories of the Prophet. 
As a relativi* of the murdered Caliph 
Othman, he was fully bent on vengeance 
What w'as to be exjvcted trom the bai- 
barons Syrian nomads under his command, 
who had accepted the Mohammedan faith 
sujierficially only, who were m the eyes ol 
the pious Medinans little better than 
heathens, and who returned the contempt 
lA 


ot tlie old belu'Vei's w’ltli a most conh.d 
hailed 

The (omrades oj the Proi)het aiilici- 
])ated the late that w.is in store for them 
wluii till' Synan army a])])(‘ared belore 
tlu' W’alls oi their city. Scarcelv over 
before m the liistory ol Ar.ibia h<»d a 
liattle b(‘en fought m which such blind, 
fanatical Inry w.is disjdaved .is at this 
time beloie the g.ites ol Medina and is 
know’ll as " thi' day ol Han.i ” The 
standard beaier ol the Syn.ins had alri'adv 
lallen, and the army beg.in to WMver. \\ hen. 
on August 'J()11 l bN t .i troop ot Syrians 
weie admitted to tlie city b}’ traitors, and 
thus enabk'd to tall iij)on tin' unprotei Ictl 
rear ol the old believers The late of the 
defeated wms terrible : all men c apable ol 
bearing arms w’ere ruthlessly slaughtered, 
the women were violated, the 


Holy 

City 

Sacked 


(ity plundered. The blood ol 
the ('ornrades oi Mahomet 


flowed clow'ii tlu' steps ol the 
mosque trom wdiich the Prophet had so 
otten addressi'd his tollow’ens, and its 
sacred courts served the barbaric Syrians 
as a stable for their horses. 

From Medina where Moshm died ot a 
severe illness, the Syrian army turned 
toward Mecca. Cata]nilts were already 
engaged m hurling great masses of stone 

T02T 
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into the city, and firebrands had already 
been llirowh Ti])()n tlu‘ roof oi the 
Kaaba, setting the sacied edifice in 
flames, when, lor the time being, tlu* 
defenders ot the city were rescued, 
owing to the confusion that luokc* out 
m Syria on tin* d(Mth ol Ye/id. But, 
for Medina, tlu* temjioraiy change in 
p affairs had come too late. The 

rop e s ^upvivors sought lefiige m 
Atnc.i, the Ki eater ixirt ol 
tn pain joinmf! the army tliat 

conqiKTed Spam under the command of 
Miisa , and m lattT times S])ain became 
the last asylum of the comjianions of 
the Prophet and then d(‘s( endants, lor 
whom there was no longer a home m their 
native land. 

Matters had come to a si'rioiis pass tor 
the Mohammedan religion, Kvim ycd it 
was not firmly rootl'd m the hearts ot the 
Arabians , the* bulk ol the Bedouins so 
far undi'rstood little more than the rudi- 
ments of Mahomet’s doctriiu's, and it 
must already have a])pi'aied problemalK al 
whether or not tlu' work ol the Ih'ojihi't 
would disappear amid the ('onthets ot 
parties and mm-Is The xenerabU* men who 
had onie assi'nibled about tin* Projihet 
were now either dt'ad or wanderers wathoiit 
a home : the sacred Kaaba, and the 
moscjiu' at Medina, wa're shatt<'red and 
polluted , the ])(‘()])le wtTe split ii]) into 
hostile groups. .\nd finally then* was a 
calipli at the he.id ol altairs who did not 
even preserve the aj)j)earanc(' ol obiwing 
the law's ot Mahoim't, but sc'emed rathei 


hs death the Omayyad Jiarty was for the 
moment without a header. This was sulh- 
cient to cause* the old tribal antagonisms 
to come to the surface oikh' more' among 
the Syrian Aiabs. They had been sup- 
jiH'ssed during the ])('rK)d of conquest, 
and Muaviya I. had undei stood how to 
lender the'iii harmless, ('ven to cause them 
to !)(' of service' to the empire'. Now', 
however, Ye'ine'niti's and Mahadite's stood 
lae'c' to fae'e*, arme'd to the' te'e'th , and 
e'andidate's tor the calqiliatc' must have 
know'll that the oftie'e was to be' j)ro( ured 
onlv through the assist. ince' ot one or the 
otlu'r })arty. Inste'.id ot se'C'kmg te) take 
advantage of the epiarrel ot the' riv.d 
p.niic's in Syri.i, the' pe'ojde' ol Iiak w'e're* 
content to liinit the-ir ae'tnitie'^ te) the'ir 
envn pro nice'. 

In Ir.ik, the ])laee eif trib.d tenuis w'.is 
taken by the dissensions ot se'e'ts, among 
which the' imrit.Lii dernocT.ats, or Khari]- 
itc's, w’C're no less distinguishe-d tlian tlie 
tollow'c'l's ol .-Ml Owing to the' intlue'nce* 
ot lianian elements the* various pai tie's 
gr.idnallv became Ic'ss and le^^s \ial)ian 
in charae'tc'i. Xowlie'it', howe've'i, we'ie' 
... ,, . the'i'e' any signs oi uniU . Still, 
a ])ow’e'riu] movc'ine'iit arose m 
p , . .illdistiuts again''! theSMi.m 

go\ e'l nors and ollu lab, w he), like- 
thc' cc)rnj).mi()n-' ot the* Pioplut ol t'arlit'r 
d<i\s, coiielucted thc'iiiseh e‘s .is high .ind 
mighty lords and m.iste'rs, arousing a 
spirit ol hostility whc're've'r tliey appc'are'd 

The' inhabitants oi Irak finally chose 
loi them* le'adcr Abdallah ibn Zubc'ir. the 


to pride hunsc'lf on his prollig.u y livery- 
wdu're it se'eme'd that Islamisin w'as hilling 
into decay. Jhit nevc'r m the histoiy ot 
thew'orld has tlie* ])C)W’c'r of spirit and ot 
thought showm it sc'lf to be* more irrc'sistiblc' 
than during the first cn-ntury ot the* 
Mohammedan religion. Like* a moonbeam 
upon the sea a r.iy ot icle*ahsm .ind 
religious sentiment rested u]K)n thc* dark 
waves of W'ar and politic s However 
meagre m conqiarison w'lth the 
k^i*^ater rc'hgions ot the world. 
Power Islam yet represented an idea, 
and therewith a jiow^er that 
no earthly weajwn could destroy 'fhe 
sudden death of Yezid, m Novembc'r, 
683, rescued Mecca and Abdallah . but 
at thc same time it plunge'd the c*mpire 
into the utmost contusion. Muaviya, 
son of Yczid, died a few' months later, 
and cannot be said to have in reality 
succeeded to the supreme office ; but at 


])rc*tc‘uder of Mc^c'c.i .ind List le'jiresentativi* 
ol the- ]).iltv ol old be]le'\e'ls, who, 

although he* had shown him^ell to be* ])oth 
.1 hyjiociite* and b.ibblei, must .it Ic'ast 
li.ivt bc'C'Ti 11101 e ac c c'ptable to the* uu'IuIm'i s 
ol the' vaiioiis cpiaiielling ]).irties th.iu a 
man sc'U'c'ted from among tlic'ir invetei.itc' 
c-neniic's, the Syrians. Had Abd.iil.ih bee'ii 
an able- m.in and ol strong wall .iiid rliar- 
actc'i, it is jirobable that this time he would 
have succeeded m making good hH claims 
to tlie cahph.itc*. The tidings of the 

dc'ath of Yezid had scaicc'ly reac he'd the 
camp of the Syrian army beloic* Mecca, 
w'lien Husain, the* Syrian coinm.inde'r, 
sought to make ])c'ace witli Abdallah. 
The Mah.idite tribe's of Syria m their 
hatred of thc* Yemenite's also placed 

themselves on his side. Kgypl declarc'd 
for him ; and he was certain oi thc 

sujiport of a powerful party, m Irak. 
But his very first political action proved 
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that li(‘ was in(a]).il)k‘ ot takinii^ advantagt* 
ot tlie t.ivourahl\‘ situation, inasniurli as 
he r(‘tust‘cl to giant Husain and his ainiy 
amnesty for the de^tiuetion ot M(*dina. 
Thus, to ingratiate' hirnselt with the leedik* 
])aity ot thii old Ik'Ik'VT'ts, he* tlin'w away 
tlu' o])p(n'tumt V ol advMiieing into Sviia 
at the h(‘ad ol .1 poweriul lone and ol 
winning an inijiortant \ietory. 

Husain thereu])on re'tuiiK'd to Syiia 
without Abdallah, and iound there an 
Omayyad ehiedtain, .Me'rvan, who wms 
ready to deie'iid the seiioiisly endangen'd 
rights ot his tannlv with dei ision and 
courage', and also te) assume* the* peisilion e)l 
ealiph. Since' the Mahadite’s, 01 Kaisitcs. 
as tlu‘\^ we'ie* ge'Ufiallv e<dle*d alte'i the'ii 
most impoitant Syiiaii bianeh. had hr^t 
elccidcd in )a\our ol Abdallah, aiul had 
alte'iwaid ( hosen J lli.ikhak. 1 he* go\ ei nor 
ol Damascus to be* Hk'Ii Icaele-i Me'ixan 
w'as obligi'd to t ui n to the* ^ e*me*nil('s 01 
Kelbite's, who alte'i long lirsitalion dee ided 
to gi\'e' him tie'!! siippoit j)io\ided he* 
would promise to lullil the' \aiie)in con- 
ditions will h the'\ imposed. Me'ivan <md 
Ills Ke'ibile' .illie's dele'.ite'd the- Kaisite's 
. . on the' meadow Khiliit in ai 

Kaisitcs Dhakhak lied 

to Abd.ilkdi whom he' now 

n'eo-niM'd as cahj.!! , and the* 
Kaisilt's letreate'd to the' noith-e'ast ol 
Smm ()!!(' eil the eondilie)ns iinpeesed 
ii]K)n Mei\an b\ the' Ke-lbite's was th.it 
lu' should ni.irr\ the' motlu'i of Khaliel, 
.inotlu'i Omawiid a ho had tiist be'en 
e hosen by them to be the'li eandiel.ite loi 
the' ealijih.ite' and should name he'r son 
as his sue ('('S'^oi ; but he' bnike his wool 
alte'i the Inittle*, .iiid .i[)pomte*d iiis own 
sell! Abde'lmehk tei be- ho hen. with the 
re'sult th.il he' me't his^de'atli at the' haiifl 
of the' re'Ve'iige'liil worn. in m April ()S 5 
The murde'i eit Me'iwan was le)lle>we*el b\ 
sjieiradie' lex'olts, e)l wliieh the nieist 
se'rieius w.is that eil the' de'inocratie' Khari]- 
ile's. (loaele'd ein by pci scent ie>n tlie'y 
leisc during the* pe-riod eil contusion that 
leillowed the' ele'.ith ol Muavna , anel 
then forme'!' torture'rs soon learne*el that 
thc'y, te)0, uiule'istood hewv to wage war 
and to ele'v.ist.'ite* no le'ss th.in they 
had formerly known how to elie*. In 
their extre'inity the orthodox inhabitants 
of Irak de'clared for the* eau.se ol Abdallah , 
but the governor w^heim he* sent enit was 
soon kille'd m a battle wnth the inluriated 
sectarians. . The tenor inspired by tlie 
Khan]itCb was so great that at one time 


twx) theiiisand Irakaiis took to flight 
belore* atie)Oj)ot lortyol the'*se‘ re'deiubtable 
see talk's, in t.ict, it s(>enu'el as it the 
arde'iit enthusiasm and eontempt ol de'ath 
that M.ihomet had onee* 'hiluse*d into his 
eomraele's had 1 e‘\ i\'e*d in the'se* elauntle'ss 
ze'aleits The struggle' w.is e hie'fly e ontine'd 
te) the* city ol D.isra, which W'as e onstantly 
„ , „ thre'ateiied by tlie revohi- 

„ ' tionaries and 1)1 e'sei ye'd tiom 

r clc.tu>< 1 u,n .mlv t.> th.' 

ousan he‘ie)ir de'ie'iie e ot Mohallab, 

the' Ii akan ge'ik'i .il At the* same' time* that 
the' Dasiam wvre tie'inbhng be'lore' the* 
Kh.iripte's, the' Kiilaus we'K' in .a st.ite* ot 
ne> le'ss te'rreir be'e.iuse ol the' adlkre'nts ol 
Ah— the Slmte-s 01 se'e l.u laii'-, iioin the' 
Arable s/// a. .1 se'e t.ir\ I'lie' a])j)e'ai.mre' 
ol ihisse'ct wa. i e'lii.irk.ible' m man3’wa\s , 
lu're' the* re'MyiJig s[)iril oi ihi' Iranian 
]>e'0{)le m.ide' its ajipi'.u .mce loi the' hist 
time', 'flu' Ik'rsi.ins h.id at hist shown 
tlu'ii me Im.itie)!! to shake* oil the* Arabi.in 
yoke, toge'tlk'r with the* new re-ligion that 
h.rl be'e'ii iinpo>e*d upon them, einly 
thieiugh oee.isional mmoi re'\’e)lts Xow\ 
howe‘\e'i as .idhe'ie'Uts ol Ah and ol 
Hu-.iin .iiiel as ( hampioiis ol asehisiuatie 
te'iide'iie \ m Islam. lhe*\ sought to adapt 
the* ne*w' elo' triik's to ihe*ii nation. il e h.i- 
icete'i an<l to est.iblish <m Ir.iman lonn 
e)i t he* Me hamuu'd.m taith. 

True* to tlle'ir old ])re 1 e'l e'lie e's, the* 
Shiite's, in contrast tei the' Kh.u ipte's, 
with wheim the*^ haxe e)lte n be'e'ii ce)nluse*d. 
we'ie* ]).utisans ol unlimite'el de'spe)tism. 
.\nd just .IS tlk'y h.iel eince* set the* Inghe'sl 
\alue* e)n the- ek'ste'iit e)l then Ais.uid 
.md .s.issaniel soxi'ieigns iieiin a nnthie'.d 
de*ihe*el pale-inal aiue'sloi, ekin.melmg pure* 
bloexl m .1 soxeK'ign .is .. eondition ot 
t Ik'ir kiyally. so at this time* they elumed 
that the here'eht.uy e<ihj)h shoukl be* .1 
(k'se e'uei.int oi M.iheimet, de'elaiing th.it 
All, the iie'jihew .iiiel sem-in-law' ol the* 
Piopliet. hael be'e'ii the' hi'^t k'gitimatc' 
e'ahph, and th.it the' Oin.iyy.ids, togethe'i 
„ . with the' Me'ee'an e'aliphs were' 

Form ne)thmg mole* e)i k'ss than 

oMsUm '’"'''P'’'" p't U'ligions 

anel j)e)htie'al claims wx'ie' me'rely 
.1 ekiak te) the* tiiie* nation.il spnit ol the* 
Shiitic moyeme'iit, W’hicli tound its me)st 
arelent adherents 111 Pe'isian treed men 
and slaws and struck dee*p root in the 
lanel ol Iran. 

Under the leade'rship ot a eialty and 
ambitious Arab. IVIokhtar, the Shnte's took 
posbession ot Kula, and began a rule ot 
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terror. Owini; to their desperate resist- 
ance and to till' tieachery ol tli(‘ im])en.il 
aiiMlniru's, AlHh'lnu lik’s first attempt to 
urapture Knta was a failure. However, 
Mozab, biotliei of tlu' taliph Abdallah, 
Slice eedt'd m putting tlu‘ leadei ot tlu‘ 
Shiites to (U'ath and in occupying Kul.i 
in the name ot Abdallah m (187. But m 
^ truth Mo/ab had only o})t‘ned 

P (ah])h Abd('lmehk, who in the 

^ * nu'anwhilt' had made ])ea(e with 

tliL Kaisitcs, k‘d ,i iH'w .uin\ into the 
])i()vince, and in a sm pi isuigU sh(>it timt‘ 
deieat(Hl tlu' liak.nis 111 sj)it(‘ ol eon^-tant 
treat hci\ onthepait ol the Kaisittdeaders. 
Mo/ab It'll in tht* batik* , and Kul.i opt'iit'd 
its gaits without lesisi.intt' .is tlitl also 
Ikisi.i, when* Mohallab, the li.ikangentM.ik 
ins]i]t(‘ol his git'at (ouiagc demonsti.ilt'd 
th.it lit' was .is uu oust. ml as tlu* rt'sl ol 
I'ls tountr\iut'n I'lius iht* inosl impoi- 
tanl proMiKC ol tlu' I'lnpne was lost by 
the Mt'tcan cali])h. who on his p.iit was 
stoundiel enough st'tietlv to n‘|oite .it 
llu' de.ith ol his lit'i'oic bitilhei, and 
iiisltMtl oi t. iking dt'(isi\e nu'asurt's loi 
the ieto\er\ oi Iiak. (onit'iiled hmisell 
with delnenng .1 well-tinned luntaal 
oralitin o\er the lalk'H 111 battle 

Although tlu* important e ol Ai.ibi.i 
had gie.itly tlt't'i e.ist'd so jar as the tem- 
poral powei ol t lit' t .ihphate wms cont'ei ned, 
tilt' moral nithieiKe whith Abdalkah as 
inastei ol the satied titles w.is still ablt' 
to exert ujion II11' iiunieious pilgiinis 
who lourneyed tliilliei must not bt‘ under- 
i.ited. Foi this reason aloiit* Abdt'hnehk 
it'solved to dt'stioN his rix.ik H.idia], 
the general whom lit* sent out .ig.iinst 
Mecca, was a worthy siit t e^soi to the* 
die.idc'd .Moshm, vchost* troops h.id sackc'd 
Medin.i. In Noveml h-i, t)pi. Hadja] 
ai lived beloie the* city, .ind beg.m a 
bamb.irdmeiit with his catajnilts 'l'h<‘ 
Meccans held out loi months, but linally 
lied, sc'cMiig that theie was no hel}) to be 
c'xpc'ctc'd liom without. The 
cahph Abdallah ended his life 
^ 111 .1 nobler manner than he had 

hva'd, lor with his most faith- 
liil ca)ni]).inions he made a sortie upon the 
besiegeis, mc'eting death bravely at the 
hc'ad ol his troo])s 

Thc^ dc'ath ol the last calijih ol the old 
believers w.is an cwont ol but small im- 
portance to the Moharnmc'dan world. In 
the fuithest north-c^ast only, in Khoras- 
san, was resistance offered by one ol the 


gov'c'rnors who had beem ajipointed by 
Abdallah. In the year (k) ; the* entile 
einjnie ol the* cah})hs was sub|c*c't to the* 
Om.iyyacl dynasty; nc*vc*i theless, as yc*t 
tlic're were* no signs ol ])c*.icc* .ind ciuiet. 
IhiU'st boiled and bubbled .is 111 .1 g(‘ysc*r 
tube throughout Iiak .ind Pc'isi.i, and 
lurious outbuists ot the hidck'ii u*s(*ntment 
that llamed 111 the hcxirts ol tin* p(‘o]ile wc*ie 
vnsiblc* bean tune* to tunc* lvvc*n the* lule 
ol 1)1 ulc* lorcc* institutc'd bv H.idia), to 
whom the* caliph h.icl ('iiliustc'd the* 
gov ernorship oi t Ik* i*ti*i nalK rc‘sllc*ss jiro 
viiKc* ol Iiak, I. lik'd to put an c*nd to the* 
ic'bc'lhoiis th.it bloke* out ag.mi .ind .ig.iin 
.mud the* conliision ol i.iee's lu th.il 
countrv ot an old and talk n e iv ilis.itioii 
Kelbite*- .md Kaisitc's tioiibk'd Sm i.i v\itli 
lhe‘11 Ic'uels .md pe tt\ vx.ii s. 

At the* ek'.ith ol Abck liiu'hk in t )( tobe*! 
705, the iiillue'lK e ol tin* Kaislti’s ])i(*- 
poiuk'r.ite'd .md \'e*lid lilt iic'VN c .llipli 
lound m tlu'in his liiiuesi sup]H)ii. Al- 
though Abd(‘lmc*hk h.ld bec*ii oeellpU'd 
.iliiiosi const. mllv VMtli (loiiU’stK .ill.iiis 
and had (*ve 11 bee*n obliec d to c cmk luck* a 
humiliating tic‘.i<\ wiili tin* Bx/.mtincs 

. _ . , dm mg 1 lit* c'.ii Iv iMi i ol In^ 
A Period v* 1 1 11. 

le'ign. \ end W.I-. now .ible* to 

.. n.issunii* (Ik 1)o1kv ol c on- 

(jlU'st, V\ IlK jl W.is l.il inoi e III 
hainion\ VNitli ike oiigniil ii.itnii* ol the 
e.ihph.itc lln‘ie'v\a^ no I.k k c>l soklnis, 
c'spce j.illv in li.ik md Piisi.i .md tioni 
these* j)H)Vin((‘s inc'll Hoc ked to the !)<miK*I 
ol the (.dij)h that lhe\ might win l.mie 
.md phindc'r in the* loic'ign v\.ns 

Foi the'sc* ic'.isoiis llic* It ign ol \k*lid 
was mole biillian! th.m th.it ol .mv otlu*i 
Om.ivy.id (ah])h I iicki his ink* the 
Moh.imme*dan c'lnpire* .ittamc'd to its 
gic'atc'st c'xtent anej m.ignilK c*n< c* Kutc'ib.i 
eomm.mdc'd tlu* Aiabian loiees in the* vvai 
louglit on the^ north-c*aste*rn liontier ol 
IVrsi.i, whic h h.ld loi its c)b|c*ct the* c 011- 
cjiiest ol Tr.iiisox.mia and the* sub]c'ction 
ol Its lianian and Turkish race's Altc'r .1 
sevc'ie stiuggle the* city ol Ihikh.ii.i 
was ea])tun*d in 70() 'riiic'c* yc'.ns la tea 
Samarkand w.is t.ike*!!, but 111 the* ’\e.ii 713 
the Mohamnieel.m .irniy was sudde*nly 
recalled wink* on the* lo.id to Kashgar, 
owing to the (k*ath ot Velid. Conteinjioia- 
neoiisly with the* Transox.ini.an e.imp.iign 
an attack wais made* on India Ihider the 
command of Mohammed ibn Kasim, a 
Syrian army adv'ance*d into tlie valley ol 
the Indus, and took possession ol the city 
oi Multan, after a long siege. Howevei, 
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the Moslems were mial)le to lollowiip their 
siuHoss Tli(‘ Arabian gcaieial was even 
conijM'lled lo adinil to the Hindus tliat 
lJu'ir U‘lig)on, like tlioM* ol the fhnsti.ins 
and the jews, was entitlt'd to l)e looked 
U})on with t()leian('(‘ by Mohammedans. 

All the while that vi( tones were being 
won in the e.ist, the* Hyzaii tines \v(‘ie 
h.ird ])nshed by th(‘ armies of llu‘ ( ah]>h. 
A (]ii.iirel about tlu' succession had 
again biokcui out m ('oiistantinoplc*, paia- 
Ivsing the [)o\\eis ol j lie st.ite, whic h 
was alic'ad\ in an e\haustc‘d c'onchtion 
ow'ing to the* wars with the* Bulg.inaiis 
'riiiis it is not sinpiising tli.it Aiabi.iu 
tioops male he'd unoppo->c'd through Asia 
Mmoi. and thialK' apjx'aied bc'lore ( on- 
•>taut inoj)]<*, while' at the' sann' time the 
tlcM'ts ol the' (ah])h sailed into the' Sc'.i ol 
M.irmoi.L But il loj this kmsoh \'ehd 
was ic'd to lu'heNc' tli.il the' einl ol the' 
Kastt-rn Korn. in h’mpne w.is at li.md, lu' 
dc'cc'iNc'd hiinsell .is to the tenacity ol 
the* B\’/.int ines, who <'\<'n in latc'r days 
|)ro\ed t hc'Uisi'h c's to bc' possessed ol an 
almost uu'\h.uistibl(' vital powc 1 l)c*(isi\<' 

\i( tone's wi'ie' won in Xorthc'in Aliic.i 
.. whe'ie Musa was e ngagc'el in .1 
r'k *^**‘*'^ hai d sti uggle* with the Be'ibc'i 

r « / min'" ‘b bl'sl sup- 

of H.».ory 

w'ar with the B\/antines, but weic' 
now lighting lot the'ii own lic'edom 
Musa oeeupu'd the whole' ot the* neiithc'rn 
coast e)| ihc' Atlantic Occ'an, .incl bom 
t he Ail le an side* ol 1 he St i ails ol ( iil)ra]t.ii 
east longing looks teiw.ud the penuisul.i 
ol S|).iin How I'.iiik dc'leatecl the king ol 
the' I'loths. how Musa hinisell lollowc'd 
on witli lii'sh lioo])s and liow in a sui- 
])nsjngl\ shon tune* all '^p.im was ni.idc* 
sub|c'ei to the' call j >hs, jt he' Aiabian tones 
c'rossing the' P-so'nc'e's and penc'tiatmg 
l.ir into France', is one' ol hisloiv’s most 
c'xcnting cliaptc'is At that time' all 
hairopc* Irc'Uibled be-ioie' the* ,i]>p<uentlv 
irresistilile advaiie c' ol the' c'uemu's ol 
(hristi'iidom, wlio were* knocking at the' 
g.ites ol ('onst.intinople and w’atc'iing 
then horses m the Lone' at the s,une 
momc'nt lli.it their tlc'ets weic' thic'atenmg 
the islands ol the Me diteiraiuxin. But 
it w^as also appaic'iit that the' Moslem bow' 
had bi'en bc*nt to the ])c)mt of breaking. 
Tlie movement ol c'xpaiision soon camc' to 
a halt, and the tail ol the' gigantic emjnie 
be'Cdinc' only a quc-stion of time'. 

The c haracter of Velid was sue h as is 
raic'ly to be found in a desjiotic ruler. 


The caliph dislinguislied himself rather 
through .1 wuse emjdoyinent ol talented 
suboidinates than through his owm ])ersonal 
abihtu^s. He also possessed the capacity 
of securing the ic'spect as wc'll as the 
loyalty ol all mc'ii with whom he c'anie 
into touch. His son ancl siicc'c'ssoi, Snlei- 
m.iii (715-717), a w'c'dk. mistrust I ul crc'a- 
« . turc'. did not posses > this gilt, 

aujeiman lu)wevc'T [utl.ible a spectaede 

^ , he m.iclc' of hmnc'll inhis gioss 

UngrMef-l grc',. t soiaiC's 

anci slatc'snu'n ol his lathei’s leign. it 
must at least be* admit tc'cl in his lavour 
tliat he' could not elo otlic'iwisc' Ilian 
cast aside' tools whiedi he' wvis mcap.dile' 
of using. Had|aj, the' ablc.'st ol Velid’s 
c ouncillois, had long ioise'c'C'ii wdiat the' 
lutuic' would bung to pa-s, and it had be'cn 
his one' dc'sire to die' beloit' his mastei 
That he w.is gi anted this piec;e' ot good 
loitimc' savc'd him lioin an ignominious 
c'ncl. 'flu' gc'iv'rals, some' of whom w^c'ic* 
still at the' lie'.iel ol the*n arnik's on the* 
de'alh o! \d'lid, louncl a spll moie e\ il 
late* .iw.iitmg tlic'in Musa was ac c use*d ol 
misa])pro))n.iting public nione'v, com- 
pc'llc'cl to pa\ .Ul cxoibit.int line' bvway e>f 
ic'stitulion, and e iidc'd his hie* .is a p.uqic'i 
Moh.immc'd. the' eoncjiu'ioi ol the' Puniab, 
was diaggc'd tc) l)am.isciu in e haiU", .ind 
tcutuic'd to cU'ath in jiikon Kuteisa, 
W'ho w.i^ we'll aw. lie* that a similar lot 
awabc'cl him sought in \ .un to arouse' hu 
tioops to le'belhon. <ind was soon ])ut to 
de'ath bv till' adhc'ii'nts ol the' nc'W cahj)h, 
who se'iil his hc'ad to D.im.ise us 

In spite' ol the w retc lu'dness ol his 
c'haiae'ter, the dc'e'ds ot horror j)ei jH'ti atc'd 
b\' Suleim.iii w'ould sc.iic'c'U be c c)m]na'- 
he'nsible wc'ie it not th.it at the time' ol 
his .le cession .1 cc)ni)>lc'ti' e hangc' hael t.iken 
})Lice in the' 1 cl. it ions of the Arabian 
tubal gicjLips The' Kaisit.s, who had 
en|o\c'd .1 golde'n age during the clays ol 
Vehd, ruinc'd themselvc's thiough an 
unsuc'c c'sslul .ittempt to place a ])iince 
^ ol their ow’ii choice* ujkm the 

tin one Sinc'e* Suleiman w'as 
P in conse'cpiencv c'ompelled to 

venge Kelbites or Yc'men- 

itc's lor suj)j)c)rl, he was likc'wast* obliged 
lo Yield to t he'll desire* for rc'venge 14)011 
tlu'ir old rivals. Ye/ad, a son of the Irakan 
general Mohallab, the* deadly enemy ot 
Had]a], stood at the* head ol the Yc'menite 
]>.irty ; he* attairu'd almost unlimited 
power, and wMged a successful w^ar against 
the last deienders ol Iranian independence, 

1925 
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who dwelt in the mount anious sontli- 
easteii! coast of the ras[)iaii Sea, hut had 
brought themselves into disie])ut(‘ owing 
to their exct'ssive f)slentation and gieed 
Tile loreign imdei takings of Suleiman 
WL'i'e attended 1 )V no great success, d'lie 
By/anlmes, wlio had j)iovided themselves 
with a most etfei'tivi' means oi dtdiMici' m 
_ , , , tile sh.i])(‘ oi their cidebiati'd 

^ (iRvk hre, were now, m 717, 

J under a viav ( a liable leatler, 

Byzantines i 1 

r.mjieror Leo the I saurian. 

An Ai’idii.in arni\' which laid su'gi' to 
Constant inojile met with tot.d deliMt The 
cali])h’s licet ot some lour liundK'd vessids 
was also destroved. and lor a tim(‘ Asia 
]\Iinor remamt'd m tlu' possession ot the 
J3\zantnu‘s Suleim.in did not survi\e 
these rev(‘rs(‘s Hut his sucfH'ssor, ( )m.ir 11 
a simpk', upright Aiab ot the old school, 
was in turn unable^ to letruwt' tiu' loi tiiiu's 
oi the em])ire , lu‘ reigned lortooshoit a 
Line* - 717- 7J0 — to be able to a(.(.oniphsh 
au\tl ng ot im])ortan('e. or even to put 
Ills lavourite scdieiiK* ol me leasing the 
numln'r ol Mohammed. ms tlnough a 

s\stematu eonvc'rsion ol the mh.d)it.mts 
ot the ^ arious Kinds subject to tlu‘ 
calijihate. into e\c‘( ution It was gu'atly 
to the* cic*dit ot Omai 11 that he espousc'cl 
the* c .msc* nc*ithc*i ol K.iisiles 1101 ol 
Kc*lbitc*s, but c'lulc-.ivomc'cl to kc‘c*p .iwav 
from all factions and jiailies 

During the reign ol his suc'cc*ssor. 
Yc*/icl 11 , w'ho bc'longc'cl body ami soul 
to the Kc'lbitc’s, the domestic tc'uds once* 
moil* came into jiiomineiicc* A nanu*- 
sakc‘ ol \'e7id, the* son ol MohalKab, 
entrenchc'd hmisell m H.isra, .ind called 
ujion the Irak. ms, who h.icl not forgotlc-n 
their old h.itit*cl loi the Syrians, in spile* 
of the various tribal lends, to ic'volt 
against the* caliph He w^as, howa*vc*r, 
(Ic'fc'ated. At the same* time a rebcdlion 
broke out m Alrica, and it .ilso became 
evident th.it the* Moors intended to 
establish an indetiendeiit kingdcnn in 
^ Si lain The short reign oi 

of the " 7 -^" 7-^4 - was 

^ . nitirked by a cleciclt*d Killing 

Caliph&te .... r , ^ 

oil in the* im])erial pow(*r 

and su])remac v of the calijdiate Nor 
did this letrognule movement cease 
completely during the leign of the next 
calijdi, Hishiin, althougli he was an 
abler luler, and thoroughly awxire ol the 
rrjtuse evemts were taking. Hisham dis- 
])layed great wisdom m assuming a ptjsi- 
tion ol nc*utrality between Kelbites and 
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Kaisites. Since' Kaisitc and Yemcmite 
leadc'rs and statesmen alternately obtained 
the k'adershij), a certain amount of 
|)c)htic.d s.igacity developc'd, so that men 
soon waae able to loretell wath a leason- 
able degive ol correctness the j)nnciplc‘s 
acc'ouhng to wliicli the* one or the other 
party would administer its ofhee^ The 
Kaisitc*s w'c'u* ol the* sc'hool ol H.icljaj, 
the conciueior ol liak; a tight hold on 
the* reins of govc*rnmi*nl, .an on c'l w'hc'lming 
burdcai ot taxation, c'xc hisivt* l.iNoui 
shown to Ar.ibs, and disu'gard lor the 
nc'wly c on\ c'rtc*cl ol otlu'i lacc's, wc'iv the 
lund.imc'utal jn me ijdc's ol thc'ir jxilicy It 
1 h‘c .imc* .dmost ja on c*rbi.il that no m.m 
c'ould ecjual a Kaisitc* goN’ei nor m obt.mi- 
ing Nast .sums m taxc's liom a |)ic)Nm(c*. 
In c'ontiast to the Kaisitc*s the* Kc'lbitt*s, 
or Yc'inc'nitc's, nvi'Ic* ol more* libc'ial 
opinions, })l.icmg morc*Naluc* in diplomatic 
nu'thods .md m .1 policy ot lc*niency 
toNvaids the' c oncjiic*! c*cl. Moii'onci, tlu*y 
did not endeaNom, .as did the* K.iisilc*s. 
to extort the ])oll-t<i\ e\( lusiN el\ liomtlic* 
nc'Nvly c oiiN c l tc‘cl in slioit, tlic*ii |)oli('\’ 
NNas one* ol c one ili.ition, m c'ontrast to the 
K.usite policy of brute* toiec* 
in^thc^* d'lu* tNNO jiohtu.d systems Nvc*re* 

^ . not \(*t loundc'd on linn .md 

Caliphate V , , 

('onsist(*nt ]>imci|)lc*s it nv.is 

iisu.dly cjuite* suttuae nt toi a li uc* Kc*lbitc‘ 
to s(‘e .1 K.iisilc' perlorm an ac tion m older 
hmisc'll immc*di.itc*ly to e nde.i vour to ellc'ct 
the contiar^y 

Ilish.im, nnIio w.is tillc‘d nniHi .m nis.iti- 
ablegicvd lor Nvc*alth, soon dis(oNc*ri'cl that 
the* Kaisilc's Nvc'i'c* the* jiarly l)e*sl ad.ipted 
lor (‘X(*c uting his NNaslu*s , theaelore the 
Kc'lbite govc'inors, nvIio had at liist Ivc'ii 
m lavour, wc're* now' eN'c*i n w here* rc*pl.icc*d 
by the tyrannical l^aisites d'lu* Spanish 
Ar.ibs, Nvho Nvc're* almost exclusively eom- 
posc'cl ol Ye nu*rttte‘s Nvere now* lor the lirst 
time* pl.irc'cl uncle*!* the* iiile* ol a Kaisite ; 
and m Aliicai, ()bc*icl.i, ,md .iftca him 
Obeidallah, extorted tremendous sums m 
t.ixes from the piovince 

The Tc'sult Nva*^ a Nast upheaNal of the 
population oi Northt*rn A Inca, in wToni 
the Khaiijite mission.xrie*s oi the jieriod 
had at last lound a pc'ojilc* aftc*i their own 
hearts ; .so that hen* also those* nvIv) arose* 
m revolt against the insutlerable burden 
ol taxation bevame imbued with religious- 
democratic ideas and disjdayed the high 'st 
degree of fanaticism. Th* Berbers have 
never accomidished much under leaders 
of their own race ; but * under the 
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In Ilf t{Iorijus r i^n f Cahph V Id an Arabian a my appeared bef re C nstant nople the fleets of the Caliph 
saile I into tl Sea of Ma niria and all tin pc tren lied before the Moiamnedan advance I ut the tenacity of the 
byza tu e an I th r Gtefk fir sav d the c ly an 1 m the ii xt i t,n the Cal ph s aimy and fleet were destroyed 

int Ikdiiil ^ 111 1 ill t <1 ilkii ]>iiits 111 \ llu miw,Uh()nnnv, I lOMiK t ol Jiins()\inii 
lii\( (\hiliU 1 11 iniikilU t isiin s 1 1 wluu tlu nitixt poinil ition w is (UticUdlv 


ill uiilki in I It com if^i In th 

\( n 74) tlu (li liHt (1 I infill iixolti 1 
Kliilid till c mill Sint iit Oltil 

ill ill w i killi I ml with 111 i \ t 1 
inw,l\ In^ numbu ot Vi ib 

Successful llu ( lll}h WISIIOW 

Revolt 11 1 , _ .1 . .. 1.. 11. . 1 


in Tangier 


ollij^id to ihiow his 1 clo\L 1 


tu i lilt tlu sis wide )j)cn 111(1 
to toim m 11 in\ ol 1 K ked nil w HI lois 
toi su\it( in \int i 1 ht tioops wtit 
s nt (Hit imlti tlu (onimiiil ot Ktdtiim 
ml ] > dtlsh ml wtu ji in 1 in 
b\ I It \ \ ol \i d s , "Si \tithtltss th 

bittli with tlu Ihrbtis nlttl in in th i 
ill tl It toi till ( di] h his ml mti\ w is toi 
llu most put inuihilitt 1 iiid Koltum 
till Ii ddsli m m u,( (I to ts(. ipi. with ih 
(ixiliv to I ini^iii 111(1 tlitnct itki 
m my itUtiiturcs lit iirntd in S]uin 
v\li(u lu w Is still to [) 1 1\ i pelt loU in 
histoi\ u(ouhcl in uiotlui put ot this 
woik Hisluin (lid not h\c to sn. tlu 
(lulol tlu K Ik Hum in \tiua 

In Ii ik dso ilUi 111 m\ months ol 
pt u(. undti i \tmtiiit( goNtinoi an 
insinutlion biokt out on tlu ippoinliiunt 
ot i K iisilc to tlu ()tlic( riu go\tiniiunt 
wis in i still woist plight lit l\hoi ssin 
wluu Ktlbilts iiul Kiisitts optiily dt 
c’aud w 11 on oiu motlui i well as ip 


llu ntiw,Ubommv, ] lOMiK t oi Jiinso\inii 
wluu tlu niti\t j)()])id ition w isdituUdlv 
unwilhn lO unjit llu usu il t iti oi tlu 
((n(]iuud Siiut tlu Iv iisitc lukis w(ie 
m tlu hit It j 1 li^uiunis tluii tniiis ol 
(lluLWithllu nnjinsonnunt mdixploita 
lion of llu 11 Sinunitc piulinssot llu 
inn il ol i Is. iisiti gosdiioi in Khoi iss in 
w IS suhuunl to (line tlu kilbitcs into 
( pm usolt md to c msc tlu m to lonii in 
dliiiui with tlu links md it w is not 
until i ki II ill goMinoi iiincd and 
jumiil immsl\ w is gi mUd tint (jiiut 
w IS igmi ustoud m this impoilinl 
iiontui ])U)Mni L khoi iss m iiuhidi d il 
tint tinu tlu whok ol Noithcisuin 
li m IS vstll IS 11 msoxani I md w is of 
gu it impoitiiui iioin i militaiy point ol 
\uw isibiniii ig unst tlu nom idu tiib( s 
of ( mil il \sii In liki nuiinii tlu nionn 
I iin count! us to tlu south ol tlu ( iiu i us 
wliuh (ommmdtd tlu mti nui. to tlu 
F pissis lx( mu mihtiiy pro 

m*tKe*'* vnucs m whuU iiuissmt tight 
ing look pi III with Snmniins 
C*”'*’”* C^tliuns U1.1 IKtnns md 
soiiutim s with tlu 1 iitTi hordis tint 
strosc to mikt then w ly into the plain 
of Miso])ot\mi i 

llu wu with tlu H\ intiiKs w IS con 
liniudwiliis n\ingsiucLss llu Aiabnns 
still hojx d to w in a tin il \ ictory I y striking 
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a blow at the heart ol the em])ire ; Asia 
Minor was rejieatedly laid waste, until a 
brilliant' victory of the emiit'roi Leo 
finally set a limit to Iht* incursions of the 
Moslem torces. 

Hisham died in 74J, h'avinj' to his 
nephew and successor, Velid IL, an 
emjiire that, m spite ot the unsup] irt'ssed 
P . revolt m NorthiMii Africa, was 

ersians pQv,s(‘sse(l ol abundant 

IK T f ] lower, thanks to the fru],Ml 

me 1* rent 

and to his skilful management ol th(‘ two 
great ])oliti(‘al groups Nevertlu‘less, the 
antagonisms ol sects and jiarties were by 
no means reconciled. Tlieie wimc, indecsl, 
men who looked upon loyalty to the 
( aliph alone* as then ehiei virtue, and who 
thus lorrned (he nu(h‘Us ot a piireh' 
dynast u jiaity. The* triln* l^.ibia, whuh 
tor many years had assiinn'd a position of 
m*iitrality 111 tlie ciiiarrels betwt'en Maha- 
dites and Yemenites, and ol which the 
members had lor that reason freqiU‘ntly 
l)(*en chos(*ii to fill dillKiill diploni.itic 
offices, served <is <i ])omt of de]iaitiin‘ 
for further de\ elopnieiit. But the iealous\ 
between tlie Ai abs ol S\’ria and the* Irakans, 
who were iindei the influeiKc ot Persia, 
was too (U'eply ioo((*d to disapjieai t'.isily, 
Indc'ed, th<‘ mon* mfhieiKe* tiu* IVisiaiis 
obtained, the more dee id(‘d was the 
tendency ol tlu* lrcd<ans to turn aw'ay from 
the Syrians Idiicdh, it became (‘Videiit 
that the MoliamiiK'd.in Jiaiiians would 
ev'(*nluallv gam tin* u|)})(*i h.iiid b\' Iokc* 
of nurnbt'rs aloiu*. 

In this lay the greatest danger to W'huli 
the f)inayy,id dynasty w^as e\pos(‘d Lifted 
to the throne fiy IIh* Syi lans, t he ( )mavyads 
prosp('](*d, .md finall> tell with tlu'ir most 
faithful adherents. As soon as the centre ol 
the emjiire was removed to Irak, the days 
of the Damascus caliphate came to an 
end. The position ol tlu* Omayy.ids was 
undermined by the natural course* of 
events ; the stagnation ol Syria, the 
P . . Arabian inhabitants of wliudi 

Beginning of the 

the E d cah])h, and had thereloie lallcTi 
** off rathe*!' than mcrc'ased in 
numbers, and the growing multitude and 
wealth of the Irakans, were the chief 
causes of the decline ot the Omayyad 
dynasty. Already during the reign of 
Hisham, the continuation ol Omayyad 
rule had become de])endtmt on whether or 
not his family could win the favour of 
the Irakans and the other inhabitants 


of the eastern jirovmces. It is hardly 
necc‘ssary to say that in this case also 
movemc'nts which were national were a 
cloak ot religion. However much men 
continued to disagree* as to whether 
the* first of the caliphs had bec'n justly 
c*ntitled to the dignity, whether Abu Hekr 
01 Ah had been the lc*gitimate successor 
ot flit' Prophet, one thing at lt‘ast W'as 
ccatain — all the sectarians wvre united m 
the belief that the Oniayyads were usurp(*rs. 
Bwt the (juc'st 1011 who should suc((*ed tht*ni 
was not to be decidc'd so c*asilv file 
dc^scendants c^t Ah, who turned up lioni 
time to time and always toimd sujiporters 
m Irak, st*enu*d without e\ct*])tion to ha\e 
inhtTit(‘d tlu* in('ai)a(ily and niislortunc’s 
of their jiaternal ancc'stor; the fc*w^ wlio 
rc'inained ot th(‘ old comr<idc*s ol the 
Pro})het had letirerl to the* l,irtlu*st wa'st, 
to Alric^a, and Spam dims it came al)out 
that a noble* lamiK of Mc'Ccm. the Abb.is- 
sid(‘s, who had long bet*n known as the* 
lu'irditarv custodians ol the sj)iiiig Zt*ni- 
/ein, and who wc-re mole lu'ailv rc'kited to 
tie* lhoj>hc*t than the ( )ma\ vads, sue c c*t*dt*d 
m b(‘(ommg the* h'iiders of tlu* (liss.itislu'd 
si‘(ts Ahc>ad\ dm mg theic'igii 
^ Hisham llu'ir sc'c ret designs 

... .. li.id .issiimed a serious .isiu'ct ; 

Abbassides 11,11 ,1 

UlKM'l Ills 1(*{'1)I(‘ sue ( (‘SSOI S tlU'Y 

<iiose in ojH'ii re\ oil W'lid 1 1 didliislH*st 
to s< att(*r tlu* treasuK's ol his jaedec essor, 
leading .1 hie ol c .ni*li‘ss debaiK ht'iy : but 
111 spite* ol his la\ishii(‘ss Ju* s'i(((*c'ded 
in winning lew triu* liK'iids, and .iioust*d 
the* hostility ot the other OniavN'ad 
pi nil es by ap|)oinling his youngei son to 
be his siKcc'ssor. In the \’e.ir alter liis 
accession tie w^as dethroned and jait to 
death by Yezid IIL, tin* ciiamjiion of tlu* 
Yenic*nite party. Disturbances immedi- 
ately tollowi*d in Irak and Khorassan. 
Mei van. t he ( Imtivyad govc*rnoi ol Armenia 
and A/('rl)ijan, advanced on Damascus, 
deleated the ^'emenites, and compelled 
the Syii.in Arabs to acce pt him as rc*gc*nt 
during the nnuority ol the* sc.-n ot Wild II. 
But ttiejiowerol theOmayyads w.isiapidly 
dc‘clining, and Merv^an, although a man ol 
great ability, was unable to ward off the 
imjiending destruction. Embittered by 
tht'ir loss(*s, the Yemenite's had become 
his enemies, anci thus the Syrian Arabs 
were once more* divided at the very moment 
when unity was most nec*ded. Already the 
descc*ndants of Ah had r.iisc'd the banner 
jf rebellion in Persia , and in Irak the 
Kharijites were once more m revolt. No 
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help was to be ex]H‘Clcfl from the westt'rn 
pnwmc es. In Africa the Herber troubles 
were not yet ended , and in Spam a civ'il 
war was raging between Kaisites and 
Kelbit(‘s, who even in tins distant land 
had not been able to forget tlu'ir ancumt 
trib.d hatred. 

The first blow was dealt in Kboiassan. 
]I(‘ie, in the year 747, Abu Abishin un- 
lurled theblac k flag ol the Alibassides, and 
drove out Na'^ir, tlie ()Tn.iy\ad governor. 
Nasir vainly endeavoured to make a stand 
m \V(‘slern Persia, and this pro\’mre aKo 
w.is lost byth(‘ Omayyads. In the summer 
ol 750, on th(' Abbassid tioojis a])}H‘ai]ug 
beloie Kuia, tlu* gat('s \vei(‘ imnu'diately 
opc'iied to th(‘ n*volutionists It had bt'iui 
ol no advantag(‘ to Mt'rvau that he had 
s(M/ed and put to death Tbrahnn. the 
intiigning luMd ol Hit* Abbassid lainilv, 
loi the pl,ue ol tin* lattei vv.is taken by 
his sons , and the mo\H*ment ilsell, whu h 
was not m it\dil\ loundi'd on tlu* .iinbition 
ol th(* AbbassuK's, but on tin* (‘\<essi\(‘ 
hailed ol Iiakaiis and Iiainans loi the 
Syrians, ])uisued it^ ('ouist without mtei- 
in])tioii. .Mer\ an assembled .1 ])ov«'ilul 
- aim\ on the southein lionliei 

the* ^ pioMn((‘, not lai 

^ . hoiii Mossul : tind lu're on the 

Omayyads ^ ^ , Al.l...ss|,lrs 

comitt'red the supeiioi Iok ("> ol llie(aiipli. 
on [.ininiiN J5th, 750. K\'en at thl^ 
de(isi\t‘ moment the tubal haln<l oi 
the IJedouins di<l not lessiai 111 inteii^itv 
just as the batik' h.id })iaclKall\ (m'cu won 
by the Syi laiis Alei\.in’s (‘iitire Vemeinte 
lollovvmg deserted him The result was 
.1 (oiiijilete lout Alti'f \ainh seeking 
retug(‘ in Damascus, tlu' (alij)h escajn'd to 
hgy])t, where he lost his hlc* m a Inutless 
at temj)! to organist* resisjaiK'e d'hi* baniK'i 
of the Abbassidc*s now wavt'd ti ium])hantlv 
ovei the w\ills ol Damascus and thus the' 
people* ot Irak linally gamed tlu* vit toi 
ovei their hated Syrian nt'ighboui’s tin* 
East ovcT the West. 

With th(‘ victory ot the Abbassi(k*s a 
period ot shoi t splendour, followed b\ 
gradual d(*t ay, began for the* empire ol 
the caliphs. Many changes which had 
for years been developing in comparative 
seclusion now madci their waiy to the light , 
and many feature's that had foimerly bee'u 
all-im])ortant to the welfare of the Omayvad 
dynasty w'eie lost. Thus the* mom(*nt has 
come for us to cast a backward glanca* 
over the domestic affairs of the Moham- 
medan empire, which arose out of nothing 


with sue h marve'lloiis ra])idit^, and finall} 
(*xlendecl in >111 the* Pyrene*e*s arid the* shenes 
ol the Atlanta' Occmii to the* Indus and 
the* Jaxai te*s 

'liic Px'douiiis, w'ho m.uched forth fioin 
the inle'iior ol Aral)ia bionglu to the' 
pe()]>l(‘s (4 W’c'stern Asia a simj)lic'ity of 
lile and a homely gi ( atn«*ss ol sjaiit aiul 
_ dee'd Ini iii*i to unknown to those* 

/♦K mole' i(*lin('d ainl (‘tle'inmate 

n j - laees. In the* Ik'doums, tlie* 

IiiMii lolls Svi laiis ,111(1 la'isi.ins 

one e* inoie* be'la Id men who looked upon 
mere sensual (n|ovmen(s w'llli c'onte'inpl, 
.Liid w'tie eajiable* eil tighting to the dentil 
loi a })i inciple* h'or the* lii'st time torm.in\ 
\'e.irs a m.niK. olte'ii ti la'rou , spun was 
minted into the liisfory ol W’eNie'in .\si.i 
Tlie love* ol ln*e'(lom ol tin* He'domns 
dissipated loi the Imn* being tin* snttocMt- 
mg almospheie ol glooinv, mdole'iif 
desjiotism that .nose like .1 poisonous mist 
Irom the lull pi. mis ol Me'sojiotamia and 
Peisia It was no lasting mhi'iilaiue* 
tli.it Ai.ibia |)ie‘se‘nled to its iieigliboin 
(ountiies. Ne'ver m histor\ li.is a \'ic- 
toiioiis laet- 1 h*( 11 ;il)k pe'im.meiitly to 
alter the* ( h.Liaede'i ol 1 lu- e ()ii(|iiered te'rii- 
toru's and Ihesjuiit ot tlu'ii miiabit.inls , 
the* ( ouejne'ie'is tlieiliseUes milst tlli.llly 
siu'< limb to this sjuK* (.h.uae tei .and spmi 
Xeine* the* k'ss. IIk* mliisuni ot l(»n ign l)l()od 
is olle'ii sultu K'nt to aioilse' the' exh.ilisted 
soil lo ne*\v liintliilness to .iw.iken .1 tie'sli 
de*Velopm< lit ol ll.itioiial ilk' 

Still It would be liKolieel to look 
ujion the' .Viabi.nis ol tin tuiu ot tlu* 
Pi(>|)lu't as nu'ieh null* uiuultuied 
Bedouins liowe*vei huge* a piojxntioii ot 
the* ]H»pnl.i 1 ion was eoiujutsed ol that 
e kiss , tlu* indiisti ions .igi u ult ui ists ol 
Me'dina and tlu* t.u -li .i\ c'lle'd me re hauls 
ol M('( ( .1 stood u})on .1 v'astlv higlu‘i jilaiu* 
ol C 1 \ ihs.ilioil til. Ill the* suiij)](‘ rribe*s ol 
the* de*seit. In f e*mi ii ii'in.ims wi'ie* still 
pic'sei ved ol a [(unui pe*i uul ot tloiiiislimg 
(omme‘ice* .iiid .uhaiue'd moi.d ele*ve*lo])- 
A abs Ar.il^s who led 

^ a semi-st.'U lonai e'xistt'iu'e on 

° ^ B.,* tri’utu'rs ol the Koinaii and 

Towns 11^ 

Pel aaii »*mpire*s iTid imt le*- 

maiiu'd uninlluenced by lac e ivihsatmn ot 
then neighbouis. From these v.inous 
t*k‘me*uts w'e*ie reeiuited the* pojuilatious ot 
tlu* tewviis that slioi llv be*canu‘ the* centre*s 
ol Moliammeulaii civilisation in llic x.inoiis 
jirewnu't's. The true Bedouin toeik but a 
small p,irt in the mtell(*clual hk* eit these 
central groups ; his j)assion.ate love lor 
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an Tinfottcroc] life on the stepjjes was 
unconquerable. No one has e\])resse(l 
this sentiment nioie coiiMncmylv than 
the mother ol Yezul L, wlio jirevailecl 
upon her hiislKuid to allow her to return 
to iu'T tiil)e 111 tlie (h'sert . “ A tent 

swayed by the wind is dc'arer to me than 
a lolty (,isfl(^ . . A ]>i('ce ol bi(‘ad m the 
coiner oi my (k‘sert borne tast(‘s 
of°the than tin' damtK'st sweid- 

« meat I lont^ lor mv liome ; 

no palace maV lake it^ ])la( e.” 
It IS obvious that Ili(^ nniiu'di.ih* idliu't 
ol the wais ol < ompu'st \\<igt*d b\ the 
caliphs could not have* lietni laxoiiiabh* to 
c U’lhsation , but tlu' dt^sti lu lion and loss 
ol hie mlhcted in the ('ountnes th.it were 
hist attai k(‘d and (jiiK kl\’ subdiuul w'eie 
( omparatu'ely nisigiulK ant d('sj)it(‘ the 
hut that tlu'sc' wvre rehi^uoiis \v.Lis,whi(h, 
as e\]X‘neiice has shown, are 1 h(‘ most 
inercih‘ss ot all strug^lt's. Mahomet’s 
humane tieatment ol both ('hiistiaiis and 
je\vs,‘th(‘ ('as(' with whidi (oiiveision to 
IsLim (ould take ])l.u'e thiou^h the iiK're 
rejietition ot a tormul.i — .is wt‘11 as regard 
to th(‘ tm.iiK es ol tlie stat(‘, wc'ie the ( hiet 
])reventives ol geiKU'.d massac rt's 

Commeiti' vei y soon became one' ol 
the* cliK'l souict's of th(' |)owa'i <ind sj)len- 
dour of the' Moh.iiinu<‘d<in c'mj)ne I hc' 
most import. mt tiade mutes liom east to 
wa^st l(‘ll at one' blow' into llu' h.inds oi the' 
followeis ot the Prophet , not a gi.ini of 
Indian sjiic'e c ould nan h the' westc'i n woi Id 
without tiist p.issing the ( iistoms depots ol 
the Arabians , and the amounts ol the tolls 
assessed la\ entirely at the* discretion ol 
the calqili In e.irher tmu-s track' had 
tavourc'cl somc'timc's cau', sonic*! lines .in- 
othei lonte .iccording to c n c umst.inc c-s , 
an c'xoibitant duty in lygy]>t diixmgcom- 
mc'rc c- trom the Reel Sea. the route through 
the Pc'rsi.m (iiilt and the \alk‘V of the* 
Eu])hratc's to Syna berame j)o})ul.ar Ihe 
mc'ndiant wais c*nabk‘d to avoid the risk 
ol transportation of goods by sea by 

. .. sending his carax.ins ovc'iiand 

Arabian Mc'sopo- 

^ t.imi.i It W'. IS not long be! ore 

Commerce Farthest blast, 

Chinese silk m jiaiiiciikii , w'erc-.M'iit through 
Iran, somc'timc's through Tiaiisoxania and 
across tilt' Caspi.in Sc'.i to South Russia, 
often by ship trom China to Ceylon, there to 
connect with the trade routes from India 
to the* West. The gate's ol commerc e W('re 
m the hands of a singk* jx'ople : and the 
])rotits ot all the customs dejjots, from 
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Basra and Alexandria to Bokhara and 
Multan, tfowed into the imjierial treasury. 

With the growth of matc'rial prosperity 
there was a corresponding increase of 
intellectual activity, which, however, did 
not leach its /enitli until the times of the* 
Abbassides. So long as the Syrian Arabs 
govi'ined the ernjiire, tlu' ancient Arabian 
s])int reigned trnnnjdiant ; and, as a 
rc'siilt, ])oetry and romance wa'rc* moic* 
])o[nilar t ban science 

The .iriny organisation had remained 
under the ( hnayy.ids pist w'hat it had In'en 
dining the* first days of the* caliphate 
There* wms jhmc lic'.dly no standing army , 
and the c.dijih’s bodygnaid was ol no 
sju'cial im])ortanc(' until the' Abbassid 
dynasty came* into powc'r. The* (onc|iu'ied 
counlrle^ wen* n'lidc'red sc'c nre* l)v mc*ans 
of inihtarv tolomc's , ioi, as ,1 ink', tlu 
aimic's th.it W'on prox'inc c's ioi Isl.ini 
iinnu'chately ^c'ttled dow n in the* nc*w tc'iii- 
toi ic's and ( ontmued in the* ser\ ic c* ot the* 
govc'inoi. I'lic* natin id rc'sult ol thiswliok*- 
sak* emigiation was a surprisingly rajud 
incrc'iise in the* ])ohlic.d sigintu .nice* ol 
Ar.ibi.i dui mg the* da\ s ol the* 
Inst c.diphs The* mihtaiy 
. .. Ol ganis.it loll, how'c*\'c'i wt‘11 

ad<a})tc*d to the* siinjik* coneb- 
tioiis of lilc* ot the' Ai libs, was incapable* 
ol dexelopmc'iit, .incl the* Abbassick's w'c'i'e 
(.oinpc'lk'd to lorm the ir bodygiiaids .md 
sl.inchng.irmies out ol loic'ign nu'u c'n.n ic's, 
w'hotmallv bi'i .line* tlu* luleisol thec'mpnc'. 

The* c'elebnt\ ol the* Aialii.ins as l)ii*c*(k'is 
ot hoises might c'.isilv k'.id to the incoirc'ct 
idea that the* troojis oi the* first caliphs 
consistc'd c'xc'liisively ot c.ivalr\ , in truth, 
howc'vc'r, the* number of sc'iwic c'.iblc* hoisc's 
in Arabia W'as nevc'r vei'V' laigc*, .md the* 
Arabian armies weic* ('hic'lly mack' u]) ot 
mlantry, .iiid c'amel i ideas wdio usually 
iought dumomited. 'J he bac kbone of the 
army w.is indc'c'd (.oinjiosed oi hoi semen, 
wa*ll annc'd wath steel lu'lmet and chain 
mail, beeiring lance and sabre , but the 
bulk of the soldu'i's were.', at k'ast during 
the e.irly days of the iMliphate, vc'iy badly 
otl tor arms. 

The* suipiisingly rapid d('\Tlo])ment of 
Mohammedan sea-])owe'r--the na\'y wms 
constriK'fed with the assistanex* of im- 
]m*.ssi*d inhabitants ol the !£ynan coast — 
lias already been mentioneel. It was for- 
tunate for till* ('hnstian Ocanck'nl that the 
dreaded “ (ueek fire” was discovered in 
time. It ])erhaps .saved Const ant inopk* 
from a premature fall. 
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IT Wiis not lovt* lov a i)rti\(‘ ^I'ntTal or 
lor tlu* lollowi‘rs ol lIu* I’ropliet, whose 
L'i'unis to the caliphate W(T(‘ iiuicli inon* 
valid than tliose ol the nileis in Danrasc ns, 
hut hatred that caused Inikans .uni IVr- 
'.lans to unite* a^Mirist tlu- Jsvn.ins. There 
was no lack of (.mdidates loi the ein|)ty 
ttiron(‘ ; once* more the nunu'rous dc*- 
'^(e'ndants ol Ah stood in tin* liont rank. 
'1 lu‘y had ne\cr (e.ised to lahoin lor 
tlu* downiall ol the Oinayvad dynasty, and 
in all piohahilitv the hulk ol the t-oldiers 
who loiie^ht loi Irak and d(deat(‘d Mei\an 
.it llu' ('iH'at Zah lH‘]!(‘\'ed that lh(‘\ wi're 
iilso li|L^htin^' lor the house ol Ah But the 
( urs(' tliat see'iued to ac( ouijiauv this l.'unilv 
ol pretc'uders ('ontiiuu'd with undiminisued 
jiow’ci into tlu' ])l.i(e ol the deseend.ints 
ol All, till' dijiloinatic. eralt\’ gi.uuU hiMien 
ol .\hlMs thrust tluMiiselvcs .uid as soon as 
they d<ut‘d to l.iy aside the 
surpers lield last With iron grasp 

r to the longed-lor ottiee Ahhas 

^ ^ ^ w.is an unde ol tlu* Prophtd. a 

distingiiisht'd man, ])ut ol doiihtlul ( har- 
acter, who liad o])}iosed his nephew until 
tinally the scales tunuul in ta\oui ol the 
1. liter He then enlluisi.istically welcomed 
Mahomet as the messenge'i of (.od 
"Through this .imestoi wliose spirit had 
descended upon his (diildien -tlu* Ahhas- 
sides leased their claims to the (ahph.ite*. 
not w'lthout toundalion aiconiing to 
Arabian law, for among tfie* Ornayyads also, 
not till' son hut the hrothei ol .i jamce 
was looked u])on as the legitimate successor. 
Bi'sides, Mahomet had left behind him 
no mal(‘ descendants, Imt only a daughter, 
the maternal an(.estor of the Ah hrancli. 
The su('C(‘ss ol the one family or the otlier 
depcaided entirely u]X)n the personalities 
of their leadiTs, and so far .is this was con- 
cerned tlu' Ahhassides were greatly su])erior 
to tfie descendants of Ah, who never yet 
liad succeeded in pursuing a definite policy. 

Abdallah Abul-Abbas,with the honourable 
nickname ol Al-Saffah (tlu* man of blood), 
])erhaj)s invented by himself, was of all 
the laniily the man most callable ol assisting 
the cause of the Abbassides to victory 'ooth 


by trickery and loice P>y him tlie new 
pcaiod of Mohammedan liistoi v wms ushercxl 
in in a manner charactenstu ol thc^ w’hok' 
.ig(‘. When till' H.ashimids, the name 
given to the oj^ixments ol tlie ()ma\yads 
and su])])orteis ol Hie tine desi eiidants 
of Mahomet, had taken possession of 
Kula, Abdallah was at hand immediately 
. and siu'Ecvded in winning over 

iK***“M then geneial to his cause'. The 
a**’ commander ol the Khor.issaii 
° °° lehels. Abu Muslim, had always 

hc'cn inchnc'd to l.tX'our the* Abbassides, and 
ollu'rs, whose' loyaltv sc'emed doubtful, 
w^'U* put out ol the way either by open force 
or sc'crc't assassination. Aiiiviiig in Syri.i, 
Abdallah hastcnc'd to m.issacTeall meiniKns 
of the ()ma\yad lamilyujHin w'hoin he could 
lav hands, and c.iusc'cl the giaws ol the 
Omavvad c'ahphs to be* opeiu'd and theur 
bodies mutilated It wns in \am th.it the 
lollowers of Ah lebc'lled m Iiak, and the 
.idhc'ienls ol the ()ma\yads in Syiia When, 
.dtei a ivign ol lour veais, the “ man ol 
blood ” died, the entire c'lnjnre, with the 
e\ce])tic)n of Spain, w’hich then broke oft 
lor all time from the ruleis ol the East, 
was in the* luinds ol the Abl)assides 

The true foundc'r ol thc^ Abb.issid 
dyiuisty vvas Abu ^Muslim, w'ho had hist 
causc'd Khorassan to re\olt, and now' 
gen’erned this inpiortant jirovinc'e wath 
its nuhtaiy colonies and wairlike in- 
habitants — a man who, owing to the 
mtolc'rance and bigotry in which he had 
been educated, had become a bloodthirsty 
f.inatic . .Not until shoitly before his death 
did he a])prc'ciate and ivgiet the evil 
A .. rc'sults of Ills blind religious 

zeal, as is shown in a remark- 
P . able letter wTitten bv his hand. 
Kepented inevitable that such a 

])owTilul, indc'jH'iident persemage as he 
should have aw-akened the' suspicions of 
the caliph, who made several .attempts to 
cause him to be assassinated. When, 
alter the death of Abdallah, a struggle 
for the succession broke out betw'et'ii his 
brothers, Abu Muslim hastc'iied uj), and 
willi the aid of his army decided the victory 
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in lavoiir ol Aim J.ifar Maiisiii . Hut it 
was latcd that Muslim should never 
leturn to liis piovmee. As soon as he 
fell his ])osdion to 1)(‘ seeure enou^di, the 
new caliph lost no time m jmlting into 
]:)raeti(X‘ tlu' ])ohtieal t(‘ndenei('s whieh 
ii(' had inhent(‘d from his lather. Abu 
Muslim was entu'ed to loiirt, and thc're 

^ , (Uit down belori* tlu‘ ( aliph’s 

Founder of 

* ^ hellion in tavoui ol the de- 

Murdered eiidaiits ol Ah broke out 111 

Khoi assail, and at the sanu* tiint‘ tlu' ('on- 
liMUpoiaix In'adol the lamily, Mohamnu'd, 
UK ilt‘d 1 he ^h'dinaiis to u'volt , but Ar.diia 
was no loneei tlu' land trom which a lu^w 
dynast \ could arise* Mohammed h'll in 
battle', and the lebelhon m Khorassan 
was easily eruslu'd. 

During Mansui’s reign the* elh'Cts of 
the hdl ol the ()ina\vads and t he* tc'i mm i- 
tion ol Svnan snpieniac'y came hilly into 
the light Abdall.ih had alieady chosen 
Irak loi Ills u'sidc'iice Mansur, howevei , 
did not choose the* lionlu'i town ol Kula 
to be the c.i])ital ol his gic'.it ('inpiic', but 
built the ciD ol Hagdad iii the* lie.irt ol 
Pc'i sia, on the' btinks ol the* '1 igi is. at a ])omt 
whc'rc' it is sep<ir<Ltc‘d lioiii the* Jhiphiates 
b\ less than lhut\ mih‘s. At lust it had 
not lu'eii Ills mlc'iition to c'shddish the* 
capital lu'ie llc' had desued to tound a 
nnlltaI^ town oi , nioic* (oirecth. <i 
loi Idled camj> as a he adcjuai tc'is lor llu* 
men (‘ 11.11 ic's, with whose* .iid he* e\|)e'( le‘d 
to hold the leslless Ir.ikaiis ni subjc'ction 
Hut Maiisui could not shake* himscdl liee 
horn the lattei .iiiiong whom he en]ove‘d 
gieat |)opular]tv Kul.u l.ilk'n into 
disl.iNoui, was dc'serted , and altei a 
lew' ve*.iis had })assed the w.ills ol liagdad 
became* too naiiow lor the inhabitants 
W'ho came stre'.nning in fioin .ill diii*e tions. 
On I he* left bank ol the d'lgi is a ne-w .inel 
s])le'ndid eiuaitei ol th(* town spiang u]), 
in shoit, whe‘the*r he would oi not, 
the eah])h bc'held a metropolis tU isnig 
abend his u*siele'nee. a city 
xvhie'h seenK*d to be* .i re*tl(*('- 
rew y Xiiie\(>h .iiiel Habyloii 

of ancie-nt days d'he attempt 
to found .1 mild.iry ('amp in the land 
which was now (*le*\'.ateel by the Abbassid 
cali])hs into the ee*ntre* ol the xMoham- 
medan (*mpire, was ol itscdl sidticient 
to jirove th.it a change* had begun to 
take ])l.i('e‘ in tlici ivlations between the 
rulers and their subjects. The Omavyads 
had dwelt in Damascus, m the midst of 


a population ol imre-blooded Arabs, who 
wcTe loyal to the dynasty and dange'rous 
to the calijih only when they be'e'aine^ 
divided among themselvt*s on ae'c'ount 
ol tubal jnejudie'e and hatrc'd. Eejual 
loyalty w^as not to be exjiee ted Irom tlm 
inhabit. lilts ol Irak, a mixc’d jiopulation 
ol whicli the various ele*meiits w^re 
(onstantly in a stab* ol w.ir with one* 
another, and the Arabs ol h.ik w'e*re no 
longei to be* de'jx'iided upon, loi the*v h.id 
long bc'lorc* bt*( onie e*id(‘eble*(l and de- 
geiK'i.ite 

Thus it became* necessary foi IMansui to 
substitute tor the* small bodyguard th.it 
h.id jiioveel suiricieiit loi the* ()m.i\vacls 
.1 largei lone, ol which the* niie Ic'iis w.is 
composed nedlu*r ol Syi i.ins nor of 
Irak.ans but ol boidc'i tioops from 
Khoi.issan and Tin kish nu*re (*n.me*s. For 
the first time in the* lustoiy ol \\e*stc‘rn 
Asia the baib.iious sons ol the north-e.isi 
struttc'd about the* stree*ts of H.agelad m 
the biilh.mt iindoim ol tin* ldc*-gu.u d, and 
c'ast longing looks on the* v.ist tie*asures 
ol the* “(a]>it.il of the* woild” d'ldings 
ol the labuloiis s])leiidc)Ui ol P).igd.i(l soon 
Turks Turkestan stc'jipc's. 

Covet w’. II like* nom.ids, se*.ite*d 

B d d tlic'ir ( .iinp-fii e*s c'.igeily 

* liste'iie'd Ic) stone*-, ol the* luxury 
ol the* mc'tiojiohs .end the* c ow.ii die e* .iiul 
l.ie k ol unity ol its inh.dnt.uits told by 
I hell ic'tuined companions Th(*ic* w.is 
no longc'i .inv n(‘e*d loi the ('.ihj)h to 
iinpie*ss or to enhee Tuikish me*i e eii.ii les 
mb) his se*i \ 1C c* , .ilic‘,id\ more* th.in 
c*nough had vohmt('c*i e*d. 

The leniov.il ol the centic* ol the* e*mpiii' 
to tilt c.isl w'.is a rc'sult e hictlv ol the 
growing powe'i ol the Persians, who w’ere 
now eomplete*l\ i j*e onc'ilc'd to the Moham- 
nie'dan it'ligion. Dm mg the days ol the* 
()may\ads it •fi.id bc*e*n .dmost iinjiossiblt* 
loi .1 Pe'i'sian to attain ,i jiosition ol 
inlliu'iK'e in the state* , but unde*r the 
Abbasside-s the* Tmmbe*rol Iranians occiijiy- 
ing high oftiec's constantly inci eased. 
With them a ne*w spirit, l()re*ign and 
hostile to the old Ai.ibi.in eh.iiacte*r, 
be'c'ame* snpieme* at the ealiph’s court. 
'I'he mixtuie* ol aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, ])e^culiai to the Arabs as a natural 
result ol their nomadic manner of life, 
with clans and chi(*fs was entirely un- 
known to the Persians, wdio had always 
show'll that a desjiotic form of govern- 
ment was better adajited to their nation.al 
character. The Arabs of the old school 
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had not the least c()m])rehension for that 
blind idolisation ot a ruler which the 
Persians had exhibited Irrini the earliest 
tunes. Far Irom endi'nvournig to oppose 
this tendency, the Abliassides bt‘caine 
less and U'ss accessible to the ])eo])le, and 
taitiiely gave* up the nniiiediate. almost 
comrade-like relation ot ruler to subject 
p . in which tlu^ OniayvacK had 
rea ion their faithlul Syrians 

... . ^ it soon hc'c anie nec c'ssarv lor 

Vizirate ,, , n \ 

Mansui to create a new olfic'ial, 

.1 vizii, who c)ccuj)n‘cl the jiosition ot intca- 
nic'diary betwc'cn the more or lc‘ss deihc‘d 
caliph and the common peojile It is 
obvious that the viziratc' c'annot well be 
compaic'cl w'lth thc‘ chancc'llorshij) ot a 
EurojicMii statex inasmuc h as thc‘ vi/ir was 
not tlu' advise*!' c)t the* cali])lK but his agc*nt 
in mattc'i's ])ertamiiig to e\t(*rn.il alfaiis. 
ills duty wMs merc'ly to execute the 
c'ommancls ot his master, w'hcKc jirolound 
wisdom and int.ilhble judgment dcxided 
uj)on all c|uestions ot administration, 
but w’ho wMs tar too august to take a 
jMi'sonal share* m the* actual clc't.uls ot 
administration Thus the* vi/initc* wxis 
one ot those ]»os]tions ot which the 
signihc .Liic'c depenclc'd entirely upon the* 
chaiacter of the inciiinbent, oi ot the* 
])rinc c* w'hcmi he servc*cl. Some* \i/iis wc*.c‘ 
mc're la\ tigures , othc-rs wc'ie tnc‘ncls and 
advis(*rs ot the so\eieign . in some* c .isc's, 
indeed, they were the* true* i ulc*rs ot the* 
nation, and in Ihc'ii hands the* caliphs 
wyre* little* inoie than j)Uji])c*1s 

Although the* Abbassiclc*s w'ere willing to 
accede to the clc'in.inds ot the Iranian 
sj)iril m the* matte*!' ot the vi/ir.ite, it w'as 
necessary toi thc*m to exercise the utmost 
c'aiition m regard to another trait ot Pc‘r- 
sian charac tc'i sonu*wdiat similar to that 
which has alrc*aclv been described. The* 
movement wdiith enabled the Abbassides 
to i^lacc* themselvc's at the hc*ad ot the* 
Mohammedan empire was m the* m.iin a 
lesult of Persian activity, and had lor 
p .. its immediate object nothing 

of^A^rs hii'thei than the* destruction ot 
Lscendanfs ^ )mayyad dynasty in order 
that the true heirs and de- 
scendants of Mahomet might occujiy the 
throne It is obvious, however, that the 
Abbassides attained th(*ir position of 
suj:)remacy owing rat he*!' to their superior 
dij^lomacy and cunning than to a general 
recognition of their rights. Inflamed wnth 
anger, but not in the least discouraged, 
the descendants of Ah still awaiteci an 


ojiport unity for putting forth th(*ir claims. 
The Abbassides theinselvc's knew only 
too well that the giandc'hildic*n of the* 
deitic'd son-m-law and nejdu'w^ of the 
Prophet ])ossc*ssed m reality far more* 
acllu‘ic*nts among the inhatiilants of the* 
emjiiie than did the house* ot Alibas , and 
evc'ii had they nol realised it, the levolts 
tlhif were constantly breaking out m 
iav'our ot the* Ah brant h would soon ha\’c* 
t.uight thi*m the* obvious truth. How'c'vc*!' 
mucdi the Abbassides wc*rc' mdebtc'ci to the* 
various sectarians who assist c*cl thc*m to 
the cali})h.de, and howe\er enthiisiaslK 
they mav liavc* bc'c'n as Shiitc*s during the* 
ye‘.iis pu‘ce*chng the*ii c*l(‘\ati()n to tlic* 
thione, u])on attaining the* juisition of 
sujire'macy they w’c*ie' o])hge*cl to re-nounc e 
their se*c t .ind to ingiiitiate* t he*mse*l\ e*s 
with the orthodox jiai t\ tow file h the* l)ufk 
of the Arabian jxijiulation l)eic)nge‘d d'ht* 
first stc*j) take*n in this chiection by the* 
cahj)h Mansur ma\ not ha\e* l)e*e'n e*asv , 
in tact its imnu*eliatc* efte*( t w'.is to c*n- 
clange*!' his thione*. Ihil tlie j)e*rmane*r.t 
rc‘suft of an mulei standing betw'cc n the* 
des])c)tic mon.nchv and the* State* ('hunh 
_ . could not ]ja\c* bc*en othc*iwis(* 


Caliphs 


til. in l)e*ne'l]t lal to the* 
of the* d\’n.ist\ '1'1 k*j 


\. I ly 1 1 \ 1 1 i \ I 1 j i i I - 

^ tion ini(*g.iid to till orthodox 

j).irt\ w.is of the* higlu'sl ini})oi tain e* to the* 
i\bl)assiclc‘s As ( .ihphs the'\ wc*re* ’lot 
onl\ the* iulc*is of .1 \.ist e-inpirc*, but also 
the* spiritual guicle*s of all Moli.immc'dans, 
clc*fen(k*rs of the* taitli as we*ll as of tlu* 
realm During the* time* of tlu* Om.iwads 
the* tw'o c)fficc*s liad unitc*cl into one* , m .ill 
ic'gioiis thiough w’hich the ne*w doctrin(*s 
w'ei c* dissc‘inin.itc*d the* temjioral suj)remac\ 
of lhecali])h w'as .ilso rc‘Cognise*cl. Altlioiigh 
the* Abbassiclc*s soon pc*ic'ei\ed that tlie*y 
w'oulcl not be* able* to rc*tain their double 
j)osition in alK])arts of the*ir c*xceptionallv 
extensive c*mj)ire, thc*y recognised at the 
same* lime that the* religious influence 
wdiich thc*y possessed was also a means for 
pre.ser\mg the state Irom dissolution, and 
that at least their spiritual authority could 
be maintained in rc*gions whc*rc* the jiowyr 
of their arms wxis no longer iean*cl. On the 
other hand, dissent c’rs had the* choice 
either of c*ntirely severing thc*ii' connc*ctic)n 
with Bagdad through the c*lc*ction of a new' 
cali|)h, or of taking a middle course by 
refusing to recognise the temporal sujire- 
macy of the cahjihate while subjecting 
themselves to its spiritual authority. Thus, 
under these conditions, it must have been 
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a matter of great importance for the 
A.bl)assi(ies to win the Irientlship ol tlie 
^)rthoclox p<irty as well as oi the Arabian 
tribes, which, notwitlist.indmg all re- 
movals of the ( entrc' of [>ower, st ill n‘1ained 
the ])ohtKMl leadeishi]) of tlu‘ Moham- 
mt'dan world. 

Nevei tlu'less, m spite of M.inMir’s wise 
jiohcy, the unity of the enipiie was not 
])reserved (iitire during his rcMgn At 
the same time that thi^cenlieof iheimipin' 
was translern'd to the east, Spam, the 
f.irthest western provin* i', was lo.st to th(‘ 
caliphs , not only the temporal but the 
s])iritual boiuK of 
( ( oin- 


Tt may have been that a cc^ld, calculating, 
taithless (harattiT such as his*was lus'ded 
at this* time with tlu' assisiaiu'e of the 
Jiakaiis to inamtain th(' sipaeiiuK y of the 
Abbassidt's 

The golden age of t Iu‘ \bbassid(" dynast y 
did not begin until alter tlu* death of 
Mansui, m 775, when his son Mahdi siu'- 
t(‘eded to the c aliph.ile— nnich against 
the wall oi his nnc le, who, as brother oi the 
Kite (ahpli, had lirst claim to tlu* throne 
ac(opimg to Arabian custom Ihit tlie 
constantly n'curring inclination of reignmp 
caliphs t(3 abrogate* tlu* usual form ol 
suc('( ssion in fa\a_)ur 
oi 


pU'tely severed. It 
was m vain that Ab- 
dail.ih, “ llu* 111, in of 
blood.” laid endea- 
vourc'd to .innihil.ite 
the < )m,iyyad ianiily. 

A mc*inbei ol the 
hillen luMisi* Abd ur 
Kahm.in c'se aped to 
Aim a allei immilold 
a (1 V e 11 1 u r c* s. a n d 
tiiialh leac lied Sjiam 
wliere alter lemg 
.stiuggle's bi'tW’e*e*ll 
Kaisiles .iiiel Kel- 
bite's, the Kaisite 
leadc'r. Viisul, had 
obt<imed e ontrol ot 
the government .luel 
drnen c/Ut the Ab- 
bassid e miss a r 1 e s 
Shortly aitei his 
1. Hiding, Abel ur Rah- 
man siieeeede'd in 
(l.|.,.s,nK Yusul will. 
tlu* asslstane <* oi the Hamn al Raslud, “theju 
K(‘lbltes He then 7*. U n ni tho golden days 

, , , 1 , , satjoi), and befoie the decay 

est.ablislieel .in mde*- 

])(*ndent govei nnu'iit, and, as a descendant 
of the unjustly det)ose*d ()ma\ yad dynasty, 
took u])on liimsell the title of (.ilijih, m 
7,5f>. 

All iVhinsur’s atte'inpts to destroy his 
ijwd WTre without eflect. In general, his 
reign was so disturbed at home* by revolts 
ot the followers of Ah and otlier parties 
that foreign undertakings w'cre out of the 
(liu'stion. The cahjih was forced to con- 
tent himself with maintaining the frontieis 
of the ('inpire, here and there jierhaps 
succeeding m adv^anemg them a trifle ' At 
all events, Mansur was succevssful m ren- 
dering secure the throne of the Abbassides. 


d. lilts in this ( ast* h'd 
to no sri lous ( ontlui . 
Mahdi was the vc'iy 
oj)p()^il i* oi his iai hei 
both 111 chaiaclc*! 
and disposition, but 
noni* tlu* li*ss just 
siu'h a lulei as the 
Irak, ms most \ aliu*d 
rndi 1 his govi*rn- 
ment Ikiydad Ix'gaii 
to di‘\eio() into the* 
(itv with wliu'h wi* 
have* be''om(' ac*- 
(] u a 1 u 1 1* d lluough 
h'gi'ud ,md t.di as tlu* 
most brilliant .iiul 
jovliil c.ipital oi tlu* 
world, .md ,it the 
saini* time tlu c t nti t* 
ot l*'.isti*iii litii.itun* 
and scirni e 

That 111 *'])il(' Ol 
Maluli’s mild luU* 

-rue- r* ID t, A A7■^^^u • 1 he] e W . I -> llo J >C',a( l* 
THE GREAT CALIPH . , 1 O < 

.t,” came to the throne in ll.lK a llu tiial 

of the Mohammedan civili- | |^c old struggles ol 
Bagdad and the caliphate . i , 

s(*ets and jKirties 

lirokc* out anc'W’, now hen*, now there, is 
s(*lf-evident troin the ch.n.ielei ol the 
jieopK* In like manner tlu* van like m- 
h.ihit.uils of Khor.is^an, althougli they 
had assjsli'd Ihe Abb.issides to llu* throne*, 
newi tlielc'Ss looked njKm llu* departure 
ol tlic lattc*r from the Shiitc* doct tines 
with great dis])]t'asure. The tremendous 
rc'volt headed by the projdu'i AI Mnkanna 
(the Veilcnl One) m Transoxania \\,is not 
comtilctely quelled until tlu* year yeSo. 
Just as if there wt*ro not enough sects 
and jiarties already m existence*, Arabi.iri 
rc'volutionari(*s arose in Irak and pn‘ach(*d 
a republican form of Mohammedanism 


1935 
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Th('ir j)nnvipl(’s may |K'iha[)s bo con- 
sidorod lo bo the shar])osl jiroto'^l ])iil 
tortli by llio Ar.ibian ii.itioiKil s])nit ai^aiiist 
the Iranian (Irsjiolisin ot tlu' Abb<issi(i('s. 
Anion^^ lh(‘ Persians llit' old connniinisin 
()1 tlu' iollowirs c)t Ma/dcd-., wlio had mii- 
bit loiod the hh'ol tlu* last oi t ht* Sassanida , 
,il)])eared oiK'o nioK' in a Moli.itnniodiin 
j^arb TIk' Iranian adlieianits ol Ah hiuilly 
aiiixanl at tlio siiinnnt i»l al>snidilv in the 
deii'ualion ol then id<il d'hi'\ li.id ov(‘i 
1)0011 UMd\’ to io(oynis(‘ till' Abbassid 
(ahj)hs ahw) .is di\in'‘ boint^s on a(<'oiint 
ol th(‘ii (onn(‘(la,n \Mth tlu' Pioplad. 
until the di'paitnro ol tlu' AbbassuU's 
lioin tlio oithod.o\ lailh 1 r.nistoi mod this 
o\ ('1 \\ holmiiiL: \onoi.itiou into hati(‘<l 
d'hoio IS no donbl tli.il the in.i)oiit\ ol 
the '' 0 (.ls mnanati'd liom the PiMsi.nis, 
and th.it tilt \ NNi'io, in a ya\ the ontw.iitl 
i'\ idtaii os ol lilt' s(‘\ 01 0 
spn it nal ( onllit 1 ot i <i- 
sitaiod b\ the ( on\ t'l sioii 
)1 the Ii.inians to Moh.iin- 
niodanisin .iiid tlu blond- 
iiiii nl tilt' l*t'isi.in and 
\i.ibian i oiu optunis ol 
lilt' \t. i|iiainl.Liu (' with 
tlu' lohi^uins ol Imha 
i's])iu i.illy w’lth the dot - 
tiint' ol the traiisniii^i a- 
t ion of souls w hit li ioniul 
in.niN O()n\orts in KIu)- 
I ass, ill. { onti ibnti'tl not a 
little to the lionet al 
oontiision. 

In s])iti oi the doinoslK 
(list III b.iiit os Mahili w.Ls 
.iblo to niidoitakt s(\(>ral siucossfnl o\j)o- 
ditioiis ai^aiiist the lA/antinos, without, 
how(\oi. 111 inly ost.iblislnng his pt^ition 
in Asi.i Minoi. An ai iny to inyado 
S]).iin u.is aninhil.itotl by the ( )mayyad 
(cdi})h. d'ho l.ittoi Ikid alio.id\ lorinod 
a ])lan oi altat kin^^ .Syiia in oidc'r to 
aronsc' the old lollow'ois ol his hoiist' lo 
battle with the Abbassid('s, wiion, ior- 
tnnatoiy 1oi ^lahdi, (. liai loniapio began 
ins vv.Li's against the Moois in S])ain. 
P , f During tlu' last yc'.ars of his hie 

(heCUiph’s 'p "1 w.is puled 

almost entirely by Ins ambitious 
wale Kliizairan, w’ho had also 
managed to < aiisi* hei sons Musa and 
H.iriin to b(' named liis snceessois. Hut 
w^Ik'ii, in tlu' year Musa ascended the 
till one, taking tin* title ol Hadi. hei 
ambition encountered a sudden check, 
since he advised her with great emphasLS 


Harun al 
Rashid, 
the Just 


to busy hei sell with the duties of a woman 
and to spend moie of her time rt'ading 
till' Koran. However. Hadds attempt to 
exclude her tayounte Harun from the 
succession in favour of his own children 
led to his assassination in thi' next year. 

H.irim al Kasliul came to the 
throne witliout opposition, leign- 
mg iioni yHh (Soi) He had always 
enlo^ed gieat ])opul.irity, his 
geiieiosity and kindliness i ontributmg 
no li'ss to the aliei tioii in w Inch he was held 
b\ Ins subjei Is than the waihke deeds 
he had jH-rlormed dm mg his fathei’s 
Iili'lmii' against the P>y/«nitines vStill, 
111 ' had mheiited the e\'il i lianic lei istii s 
ol his Abb.issid aiK'i'stois in lull measuie, 
showing hinisell on more than one oitasion 
to b(' both lii'ai hei oils and iriiel. The 
high piaise wliuh tiadilion h.is tiiioided 
to his ( elebi .lied pi^l ness, 
piipetuated in his siir- 
n.ime \1 Ka'^hid, “ tin 
rjiright miisl be ac* 
lepted witli ii'stru tiiais 
Howe\ei, he has now 
betoini' a laxanirite lu'iii 
ol legend and Ikigdad, 
his lesidenie whiih .it- 
tanicd ils gie.dist juos- 
perU\' din mg his d.iys, 
now st.inds lor that e])i- 
tome ol t.ibiilous splen- 
dour whith the liMsellei 
m the ( )ri('nl often seeks 
TOMB OF HARUN’S QUEEN Ill'M'l finds HaiUll S 

A stiikiiiif nioimmcnt on tlu* plain*;, near name Is ( OIlIH'i led till' 
Bagdad, to Zobiedc, queen of Hauin ai Rashul j^^o] c closel\ W ll ll I klgdail 

for the reason th.it its deca\ set in almost 
immedi.itely .ifter his death, and with 
the magnilii ence of the iiiy the glory of 
the iMhphate itself betaine less and less, 
lUitil fmally it ‘loo \anished. On the 
whole, h'nM'Wi, i1 may be said that the 
])eiiod of H.irim’s u'lgn wris one of 
domeslic piospeiity and of suciesslul 
foreign wrirs. Tlie ruinous effects of the 
Abbassid system ol government weri' not 
felt to tiny gieat extent during his hfi‘- 
time. Hut com])lete domestic tranquillity 
w\as not to be thought of. ft was impos- 
sble for the Irakan and Persian si'cts to 
renounce their favourite jiastirne of 
quarrelling ; again and again they sought 
to take up arms, and in Syria, Kelbites 
and Kaisites fell upon one another wntli 
undiminshecl fury. The ever - restless 
inhabitants of Khorassan were no le‘^s 
inclined to revolt now titan they had 




THE GREAT DAYS OF BAGDAD 


always been. In Afnca Ihin^i^s came to 
such a ]\iss that the authority of the 
calipli was no lon/:((‘r lero^niised in the 
western provinces , and a dynasty of 
the house of Ah arose, rei using to be sub- 
ject eith(‘r to the t(‘Uij)oral oi to tlie 
spiritual inllucn('t‘ ot tlie Abbassides. 

The camj^aigns of Haiun against the 
Byzantines, altliough temporarily siiccess- 
^ till, wiTe attended by no 

])ermanent results. Constanti- 
Z * .j nojde v\ as harassed to the uttcr- 

Barmecides Bulgarians, and 

TCjnilsed th(‘ arinu's oi the cahj)h with the 
greatest ditticulty , more tlian onr(‘ tlie 
._itv was (oni])elk‘d to ])a\' tubule to 
H<irun. The exju'ditions otteii led by 
Harnn himselt into Asia Minor \vi*ie little 
more tliaii jm'datory laids, toi tlu* einjare 
ot th(‘ c.ilipli was alieady too decaynl 
and tatteieil to |K*rnut ot the jxTinaneiit 
a('(|nisition and MoliainnK'danising oi new 
jiroviiK'es , in hut, soon aittr H.mm’s 
death th(‘ Byzantines theinsel\(‘s took 
the ollensi\'(‘. 'J'lie most nott'woitln 
(‘Vent ot Il.miirs lih 
uas the destiiutionol 
the IniriiK'Cidi's Ibid it 
be(‘n onl\ the mui del ol 
ov(‘i -ambit lous genei <ils 
or govta'iioi s, or inerel\’ 
one ot tlu' scenes ol 
carnage that ociui in 
(‘iidh'ss sncci‘ssion 
throughout tlie history’ 
ol Orient. il ('injiiH's, 
th(i iiK'ident would 
scauely In* woitliv oi 
notue. But in leality 
the de(‘d its(‘ll, togethei 
with the e\ents that 
led uj) to it, may b(‘ 
tak(‘ii as .1 chaiacteristic 
jirelude to lat(‘r (on- 
ditions ; thiough it the 
ant hoi it y oi the ollict' 
of mayor ol the jiaku'e, 

which was in later i .v . 

limes called into exist- harun al rashid’S palace 
CnCe by the weakening All that remains of the splendid palace of the Great 
despotism as an execu- 
tive and siijiiiort, was for the time being 
abolished. Already, under the predecessors 
of Harun, the Barmecide family had 
attained to great authority; and its in- 
fluence became almost unlimited when one 
of its members, Yahya, by timely intcrler- 
ence succeeded in securing the throne for 
Harun on the death of Hadi. And when 
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Jafar, a son of Yahya, obtained as a result 
ol his wisdom and charm of ji^sonality the 
highest favour of the caliph, and held the 
office of vizir with almost boundless power 
it seemed indeed as if a new ruling house 
had arisen with the Abbassides. Already 
the whims ol Jalar were looked upon as of 
greater imjiortaiKe than those of the 
caliph, already measureless wealth had 
fallen to the shaieot the favoured family, 
when, m 8o a sudden catastrojihc' de- 
stroyed its hojies of further distmetum 
and influence, and at the same time led 
to the annihilation ot tlu* all-powerlul 
favourite. Had it been insight into the 
threatening danger that led H.inm to 
take extrenu' measures much imghl be 
said in his d(‘fen( e . but it was m re.ality 
nothing more than an ordinary harem 
affair tlirough whi( h fatal and his taniily’ 
(am(‘ to th(‘ir rum. Th(‘ affair was cer- 
tainly^ not greatly to the credit ol the 
Cidiph, and tin* deed .awakened extreme dis- 
satisf.u lion .iinong the j)eoplc of fjagdad. 
Gruml)lmg and (‘inbittered, the ageing 
Harun left tlu' city, 
and resided during the 
l.Lst ye.irs ot his hie m 
K.ikka in Mesojiotamia, 
assiduously but vainly 
(‘Ugaged in an atlemjjl 
to obviate later qiiarreb. 
as to the succc'ssion. 

During the reign oi 
Harun the Abbassid 
empire lasached th(‘ 
zenith of its external 
power and domestic 
culture. The founda- 
tions of })ros|)erity 
weie, on the whole, tin* 
Name as tht‘y had been 
during the Oinayyad 
jieriod, but internal 
conditions had changed. 
The lemoval of the 
centre of the empire 
from Damascus to 
Bagdad exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on 
the life and morals ot 
the Mohammedan laces. Transported from 
the dry, strong desert air ol Damascus 
and placed m the hot, damp plain ol 
Irak, the civilisation of the caliphate 
developed more rapidly, but also more 
artificially, under the new conditions. 

Inasmuch as the residence of the caliph 
was removed to the richest and most 
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densely-])opulatod j)rovnu'(‘ ot the empire, 
it followed llitit the ealiphale itself gained 
new lustre, and at tlu' same lime became 
further estranged from its old Arabian 
simplicity. In order that the caliph might 
maintain the splendour and dignity of his 
supreme position among the countless rich 
merchants of Bagdad, m the midst ot a 
G 1 j i)opulatU)ii given ov(‘r to pre- 

of^Ba dad’s display. It became 

o a * iK'i'i'ssai V foi him to anange 
Court , ] .7 

Ills court m a inaniuM' entiriMy 

ditferenl from that which had previously 
been the custom iindei the m.ijoiily ol the 
Omayyad rulcMs Magiiiiiceni pahuc's, 
budges, moscpies, artistically laid out 
gardens, w'atc‘r ('oiidmts, and public louii- 
taiiis aroused llie w'onder ol his siibicrts 
no less tlian did tlic^ splendom ol the* arms 
and unilorms dis])la\c‘d by c'ahph and 
c'cnirt on hohda\’s or the jihaiitudc' ol 
trc'asurcs .u'ciimul.ited m lln* p.il.icc' ol the 
ruler, and thc' l.ivjsli w^l^' m which monc'v 
WMs frc'C'ly clisti ibuted to beggaisand the- 
nnc'mployc'd A hi\urioiis spiiit of good 
c'heer pcavadc'cl tlu' entire* cit\ , and, as 
once 111 the* Kouk* ol the* c'lnpc'i'ors, not 
only thc‘ gold c)l tin* ])i ovine es, but also 
the* native' products ol the \ .inons (juarters 
of the globe wc'i'e bi ought by cominc'icc' to 
the* markets ol Bagdad, wdu'ic' the silks of 
China and the* furs ol Sibe'ria weie heajH'd 
togethc'i' w’lth the' sjiuc's ol India and 
Arabia and the coloiiied le.itlicT W'arc's ol 
Coidowa. At that time Ikigdacl wms the 
centre* of the woild’s coiimu-ic'ial lontes, 
which lc‘d Iroin China to the* Wc-st, Iroin 
India toBy/anlinm aiul tcAW-stein hhirope. 

Although tlieic' wc'ie still dangers and 
difficulties to be o\ ('iconic*, it wms a goldc'ii 
age of (omme-rce, the ma)oiilv ol the* 
roads wc*re 111 excelh'iit condition, pro- 
vided with milestones and cai avaiisc'i les, 
and jirotc'cted b\ gairisons m the' less- 
frc*c]uented rc*gions 1 Ik* gic'at annual 
])ilgrimagc*s to Mc'cca, which iinitc'd devo- 
tion and trade m a most profitable manner, 
contributed not a little* to the 


The Golden 
Age of 
Commerce 


iiure.isc* of traffic, although the 
Arab mei chant, as a rule, was 
c]uick c*n()ugh to follow m the 
track of the w^arhke Mohammedan propa- 
ganda, sometimes indec*d jireceding it and 
appearing in the lAile both of missionary 
and trader. The onset of the religious wars 
had thrown down all the barriers which 
had previously encircled the lands of 
Western Asia like Chinese walls ; the 
Mohammedan merchant now found in all 
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regions count lynien and tribal relatives 
who were ready to give him shelter and 
])rotection and all the assistance m their 
ixiw'er. 

Nor w'as the sea (dosed to him. Com- 
merce on the Indian Oce.in had long been 
in the hands of the Arabians, wdio pent*- 
trated as far as the Southern Chinese j)orts, 
and through their sujienor industry had 
liractically ruined the* oik e tlounshing 
shipping trade of ( Inna. In the J'lastcMu 
Mc'ditenanc'an the warshi]>s of the* cali])h 
had foiced bacdv the Byzantine's ; in the 
year «S 2 () tlie coiKjuest of Crete* provided 
Mohamm 'daii coinmen'e and j)uacv wath 
.1 base that for iiKK'e than a Imndied 
yc'ais dc*fK*(l every attack of the lM'istc*rn 
Koinan empc'roi 

d lic' (k'seit WMS as 111 tie* an obsjac'lc' ns 
the- sia lo ih(' Mohammc'dau mi'i chant, 
w'ho was w'ell a('()n.imtc'd with its d.ingc'rs, 
and kiK'W' by wiial mt*ans they could be 
overcome* Nortlu'in Alnc.i had scarcely 
bc'c'ii ( ()ii()Uc'ied belore ( ommc'i'c e w it h the 
Sudan, hitlic'rlo iiK’n'ly a ^in.ill, uiipiolit- 
abU* ti.idc, Ix'gaii to tlouiisli . wist cara- 
vans traversed the* desi'i 1 of S.ihara and 
Trade the* prodiK ts of Arabian, 

in the lvg\'|)tian industrv 

Desert blacks, letuiiiing home 

with gold-dust, ostric li lc'atlu*rs, 
and iiegio slav<‘s In all ic'gious into 
which tlu'* Arab mci(h.mt iH'iK'tiated 
aiosc* those' sm.di s(*ttlc*mc'nts and colonies 
which c'Ven to-(ki\ c'xnI on the* Eastern 
African coast as prec.uisors of Arabian 
civilisation .iiid Mohammc*daiiisni 

The mtc'lleclual mowmc*nt that was 
brought td)Oul thiough the c'xtc'iisjon of 
trade, and tlic couseciuc'iil furlhc'i .me e of 
the unity of tlic* c'm[>nt', wen* ol still 
gic'ater imj)ortan( (', still moic* vvicle-reac'h- 
mg in Ihc'ir u'sulfs. Ahc*ady under the 
Om.ivyacB th*^. procc'ss h.id begun, but 
not until the' caliphate* had bexm rcinov^cd 
to Irak, where thc're wms so grc'at an 
mtc'rminghng of race's, did it attain to its 
full exlc'nt. 

Evx'ii before the invasion of the Arabs 
the population of Irak had bc'C'ii a remark- 
able mixture*. The ancu'nt Babylonian race 
still formed the nucleus of the stationary 
inhabitants and the peasant class ; in the 
cities thc;re wxis a large amount of Greek 
blood, and finally Semites had immigrated 
m .such numbers that during the period of 
the Sassamdie bands of Jews had suc- 
ceeded m keeping the lai;d in a state of 
terror for months at a time. The long- 




A MOHAMMEDAN TRADING CARAVAN AND PILGRIMAGE FROM CAIRO TO MECCA 
The desert was as little an obstacle as the sea to the Mohammedan mei chant, and vast caravans travel sed the 
deserts, while the ^reat annual pilK:rmiages to Mecca united devotion and tiade in a most profitable nianntr. 


( oiitiuiu'cl su])i('inacv ot tlu‘ Pcirtliians and from the eailiesl a^^'s, .irts and scieiui's 

tlie S<issanid;e had \ erv natui <dlv led to an could not fail to flourish : .inrl lor a tinu' 

extensive iminijjji atioii oi Irani. ills, who Bagdad i\as the centre of le.irnmg o1 the 

had now -also m an ('thnograjihic si'iist*-' world of its day Scholais .iiid jioets 

become tlu“ leading race, as ivas abund- iU‘edcd but tin* uiMlation ot siu h a sove- 

antly pro\'ed b\ tin* close (onnection in reigu .is Harun to tlo( k to his court trom 

whic h Irakans and Persians appi'arc'd m all (lu.u teis ot the emjiirc' 

later times, espcaTally m the various levolts Jn vi(‘w of the present condition of Islam 
and rebc'llioiis • and the intellectual paralysis into which 

It h.as ahe.id\ bcvii dc*s(iibc‘cl how tiu' its lollowers lia\t‘ t.illcm, it is difficult to 

Arabians, who liad dwedt m the ste])})e behc*ve th.it sudi a broad .mcl tre-e scaentifii' 

ic'gions suKc the earliest tunes, destroyed and liteiaiy litc* really existed during the 

the Iranian jiower at the bc'ginnmg ot the* hrst period of the* Abl)assKles. But con- 

Mohammedan movement, mcrc*ased m \ention had not >et imixisc'd the practi- 

numbers, and founded a new state. With cally exc lusive ail'll consc'c^uently slenhsing 

the establishment of the Islamite world- study of the Koran on all scholars, 

empire the way was opened for an unlimited During the age of the Abbassules the 

blending of races; and whem Bagdad Koian had not yet bt'come the absolute 

became the centre of the emjiire as well guide of life ; its laws wt*rc‘ not yet 

as ot commerce there was not a i.ice- so infallible, its b(*hc*vers not yet so 

element ol the Arabian empire and its fanatically credulous as they are to-day. 

bordering lands unreprcsentecl, no civilisa- Without scrujile the caliph and his con- 

tion that had not exerted its influence on fidants gave themselves over to the lull 

the medley of peoples m the world-city. enjoyment of wine, that was so hateful 

Here, on a soil that had known culture to the Prophet, scarcely even troubling 
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THE DECORATIVE BEAUTY OF MOHAMMEDAN ART 


The preference for a superfluity of detailed ornament shown m Mohammedan ait of which some fine examples 
are given here is a result of Mahomet s injunction against pictures and images which forced the artists to 
expiess themselves m decoration The panel of tiles at the top is fiom a Damascus mosque Below in the 
middle is shown an Aiabian marble mosaic while on each side is a carved arabesque from a Cairo pulpit door 

dav^ oi Iht Sass.niid.i ’had bttii louiid only tlu iidliuiKi ol (lUik inodils in 

suftidint for all jmijiosLs I hiis in this oidu lohtionu tiansloinud into history , 

rts])(tt, at hast, the }x nod of Haiiin <il knowkd^t ol f^co^^iaphy al o dt\olopcd 

Rashid was not tlu- higlust point of as .i usult ol histoiual in\ ( stij^ation as 

de\c loinnmt. wdl as oi tlu j^uat tonimtH lal actnity 

Iho chief bi.inclus of kainin^])ationisod oi the [leiiod It is ehaiae te iistu that oi 

by tlu cah])h were natiiially sueli .is these two bi.iiu lu s of s( mice the kttei 

weie e'spceially congenial to the Arabian de\ eloped moie freely and in gieaier 

spirit — that IS to say, those reqini mg Intel- tianeiuilhtv , histoiy was luvei alile to 

lectual ])enctiation latlui than peiweis of ernineijiate itsedl fioni the benuls of jiar- 

invention , loi examjrle, philokigy and tiahty loi iiaitunlai piinees and sects, 

grammar, logic and iheteiiic, ledigious Chemnstry was rarely put sued mdctien- 

dogmatics anel Jill isprude lice Itisseaiccly dently lor its own s ike , being looked upem 

neeessaiy to mention th.it mathe^matie s fen the most jiait as a meMiis for the 

also were extiemedy pojuilar among the aitifieial pioduetion of ge)ld , neverthe- 

Aiabs. Anothci peeuharity of the Arabs, k^ss, some of the best woik of the peiiod 

their delight m tribal traditions and in was done b^ the Arabians m tins branch 

endless gcneabgics of familie's, required of natural scienee. Finally, medicine, 
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furthered by the translation of Greek 
handbooks, atbiined peihai)s not to a 
coin])letely free development, but at least 
to a very advanci'd state ol jiroj^^ress. 

The idea that attention should not be 
devott'd exclusively to a single* branch of 
knowledge', but that men should endeavour 
to obtain a more general c'diication 
through the study ol several 
sciences, was not unknown to 
the Molhimmc'dan w'orld ol 
the c'lghth and ninth centuric's. 
Ali(\icly during the* reign of Maiisiii a 
school had bc'en c'siabhshc'd in llagclad 
111 W'hieh thc' Arabian language, the art 
ol ])c)c‘tiv and astionomy wc'ie taught. 
The ellort to attain chstuic lion in sc'it'iica' 
on the' loundation of an all-iound in- 
tellec'tn.il training was not c onlmed to 
Jkigdad alone l^'oensc's ol Ic'arning arose 
at thc‘ c oni ts ol govc'inois and in 
the ])ic)sj)erous eomnu'rcial c^cmlres : the 
activity of trade m inalcaial goods aick'd 
the ('xelMiigc' of iiitellcrt nal jiroducts 
A large nnniber ol the' seholais and 
WTitc'rs ol the* clay weie in the' habit 
of W'anderiiig fiom caty to eit\, lioin 
court to court : the woild was open to 
thcnii, and they w’eie always c'cTtam ol 
bc'ing recc‘i\ed c‘vc‘r\wheu‘ wath caitliu- 
siasm. Not until last ceiitmy did the 
W'c'stcaai w'oild. as a rc-sult ol vastly 
improvTcJ mc'thods ol communication, 
accjuire a unity analogous to th.at ol the 
Aiabian eiigiire under the' Abbassidc's • 
nevea thc'lc'ss, the* jiossession ol a univer- 
sally understood waattc'ii and spokc'ii 
language ic'iiderecl the culture ol the 
Abbassid st.Ltc' in many w'ays supc'iior 
to that ol modern haiiope. 

Among the aits music waas zealously 
CLiltivatc'd. although none ol the great 
Mohammc’clan laces have attamc'd to 
more than mediocait^ m a ])rovmc'e that 
sc'ems to be the ])c“cnliar jirojierty ol the 
Western Ary.iiis W'hatever t a Unit existed 
for the ])lasti( arts wais resti icted, in view' of 
the' mandate ol Mahomet for- 
bidding jactures and images, tc> 
archil CH ture and to the various 
handicralts; and ])erlra])s the 
latter were jnirsuc'd only the more indus- 
triously since the way w’as closed to the 
highcast endc'avoiirs ol sculjitor or painter. 
The prelereiice \or a sii])ertluity of de- 
tailed ornamc'iit is one ol the results of 
this command of the Projihet — an in- 
junction that could have been uttered 
only by a tyjiical rejiresentative of 
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the matter-of-fact, logical, unimaginative 
Arabian race. 

Literature alone was ])ermitted to 
devcdoji 111 comjilc'tc' freedom in the 
eiujure of the calijihs, and c'vc'ii that was 
unhampered only in so far as the airy 
creations ol jioetic genius could not easily 
be gagged and clu'cked ; satire still 
continued to be* one ol the most dreaded 
weajions emjiloyed m the struggle of 
])arties and sects Hut the old uncon- 
strained sjurit of Arabian jioetry had 
cc'ased to c'xist at the* time ol Hanin, 
although during his u'lgii verse-wTiting 
had bc'come a mama and the* jioet an 
mdisjH'iis.ible coint limctionary. 

Insjiite ol many weaknc'sses, thc' civili- 
sation ol the Molhimmedaiis during thc' 
caliphate — at a peiioci w'hc'U Luiope W'as 
fust bc'gnnnng to rc'c-o\t'i lioin the* general 
destine tion tliat lollowc'd the* Tc'utonic 
migrations — c'amiot be lookc'cl ujuni as 
othc'r than the* gu.ircliaii ol the' tiaditions 
ol bc'ttei days It was due* to Moslem 
cultuie alone that the* piogu'ss of civihsa- 
ticni was not wLolU intei ru])le(l at time 
W'heii the* c'lieigy ol the Southc-rn Luiopc'an 
n A A nations had slac kc'iu'd ancl the 
^ nortlu'rn barbai laiis aw'kw'arclly 

ofB.bZ '’"V- althonKl. 

With lu'sh i)owvis, wvrc' bc'g in- 
ning to rcistorc* the* nisiitulioiis whah they 
themselvc's had ck'stroyed but a few' 
yc'.iis i)efore The ])rc')spc‘i ity of Ikigdad 
WMs a Ik'eting but by no means unw'oithy 
lelk'ction ot those c'.ulier clavs, when for 
centime's the only civilisation oi the world 
was that which nourished on the banks 
ol the Kuj)hiates and the* dhgris. 

1 'he cultuie of the Arabians w’as not 
wathout Its nilluenc'e on Kurojie ; thc 
young nations ol the Middle Ages did 
not lemaiii lo^ig unac qu.imtc'il wath the 
sj>lendoiu and polish of the calijih’s emjnrc'. 
It w'as the* concjuest of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula that led to a close rc lationshi]) 
betwc'eii the most jiow'eitul Tillers of the 
WVst, the h'rankish kings, and the 
Abbassides. Inasmuch as the Omayyad 
calijihs in Sjram were the rivals of the 
Abbassid jirmcc's in Bagdad, it was 
natural that thc Christian states ot 
Kurojie should become the allies of the 
latter. Junbassies were exchanged a.s 
(‘arly as the time of Pepin. The negotia- 
tions of Charlemagne with Harun al 
Rashid made an esjiecially deep im])rcs- 
sion on the Occidental world, although 
follow'ed by no practical results. 
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LJARUN inayh.iw fonisccn that the loss 

* of S])ain vv.is a sure sign of aj)]U'oa( h- 
ing d('(.iv; and it was ])ei iia])s with a ( on- 
^cioiis intC'iition of making the lu'st of an 
unavoidable situation that shoitly before 
Ins death, in (Soc) \ d Ik' resol\i‘d todivid<' 
th(‘ t(‘in|K)i.il ])o\\er of th(‘ empire among 
his thiee sons, Emm, Mamun, and K.isnn, 
placing the eoc Ic'siastieal sovereignty, 
liovvc'ver, in the hands of the eld(‘sl alone, 
thus to gnd the* whole with an indivisible' 
spiritihil bond. In ac cordanca* with this 
])lan, Fhnm was piomisc'd tlie calijihate, 
logc'ther with tlic' jirjviire's of liak, 
Sout liei n 1 la, Ai abia, <ind Ati ic a : Mamun, 
the' entire* cmsI , .uul K.isnu, Mc'sopot.imi.i 
iLiid Nortlu'in S\im But almost nnine- 
di.itely .dtc*r Ihinm’s death, at Tus during 
an evjX'dition to Khoiassan, his plans 
rc'garding I^amn wc'ie le'udered abortive, 
ioi the* latter haste-ned b,u k to Hagdad 
.it the' head of the* aimy and laid (laiin to 
absolute dominion ovei the' whole empire. 
_ . 1-fis biotlu'r .Mamun, at first 

!f7he* S'.-nvv, l;itvi (>|.c.ilv, iv- 

„ nonne I'd allc'giaiu (' t ) him, and 

took u]) a strong iiosition in 
Khoiassan. In truth, behind this apjxi- 
I c'ntly dynastie struggle wn e' c one t'alecl the 
racaal ant i])at hies whic'li soone'r or l.iter 
were to destioy the uiiity of the Moham- 
medan c'lnpire'. iMiiin’s vi/ar, who re- 
jiresented the powe'i behind the throne, 
was a eham]iion ol the orthodox Arabian 
jiarty ; Mamun’s vizu* was a Pc'rsian, and 
a lielievTi* m the* mystu al doctinu's of the 
Shiites. 

The result of Hit' struggle' was a])parent 
from tilt' very bt'gmnmg. As an Abbas- 
side, Emm could itiok itn* no assist ant e 
from the Syrians ; the latter indeed, re- 
volted on their own account. Thus he 
found support only in the untrustworthy 
Irakans and in the state troops, unfor- 
tunatt'ly t hiefly composetl of mercenary 
Khorassanians and Turks, wdio already, 
by reason of their increasing ctmsciousness 
of independence, were more of a danger to 


Inm than to his t'ntnnes. Defeatt'd by 
Tahir, Mamun’s gt'iieial, they returnt'd to 
Jlagdad full ol rt'seiit ment , and it was only 
by an increast* m })av that tlu'y t onld be 
mdiK't'd to remain laithful It) the cause of 
Famn ; but m the long lun these undis- 
nphned guards [)iov(‘d as little* aide* as the 
cowardly Jrakaiis to with'-tand the ad- 
vance of tlu' warlike inhabit. ints ol Kho- 

„ rassan. Alter a war that lasted 

U«rel.»b.l.ty 

^ . besiegc'd m his ca])ital and 

ercenftnes to the* utmost straits 

])y ]\ramun’s f\'isian gc'iK'i.ils, Tahir and 
Hortuma He finally surreiidc'U'd to the 
lattc'T but belore he* ('ould be brought to a 
])la(e of safet\ was .itbic kc*d and killed by 
the* command of 'J'ahir m «Si 

In the meantime Mamun li.id remained 
quic'tlv m Mc‘r\% and even now showed no 
intention ot m.Lrclnng to Hagdack howevTr 
much his presc'iice vv.is nc'c*d(‘d theie. In- 
dec'd, the gc'iic'ral state' ol coniusioii se'cuned 
to h.iv'e me I'eMsc'd lathe'i than diminisheei 
on the ele'.ith ot IHmn. The Ai.ibian ]>arty 
still eontinuc'd to ofte*!' .i stubborn rt'sist- 
.ine e' to the Khoiass.mi.nis. and the fed- 
loweis of .'\li onec' moie' endc'.ivanired to 
make good tlu'ii (hums by taking posses- 
sion of Kuf.i and Mc'cea Finally, the 
inhabitants of Tkigdad rev'olted, e'lnbittercd 
bee .uise ol the losses sustained by trade 
owmig to the absence ol the court. 

At length, on the adviev ot Fazl, Mamun 
m.ide a tardy atte'inpt to restore order 
tin (High an .alliance ol the AbbassieEs with 
the descendants of Ah, .ind married his 
daughter to one of the l.itter. whom he 
named as his successor. Hut 
their mutual hatred remained 

o c II- de'eply rooted in both i)arties ; 

Rebelhoa 

offended at the elevaition of one of their 
most deadly enemies, chose another of 
their race to be caliph in jdace ol Mamun. 
The latter finally hastened to Bagdad and 
experienced little difficulty in (onquering 
the rebels, but was comiielled to give up 
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his attempt jo reconcile the two lannlies ; 
the green banner of the All lamily, which 
had already waved trinmjdiantly at the 
head of his army, w'as once more rcjilaced 
by the black flag of the Abbassides. Thus 
Mamun freed lumself trom his Persian 
advisers, and at the same time won 
back the confidence ol the Irakaiis, 

Caliph-, '’"’y V ’h" 

to his ]ire1erencc ior the 

de^Un' Persians. But the national 
difterences and antagonisms 
had alre<idy become too acute to Ix' 
smothered l)y any double-dealing on the 
jiart of the cali|)h. Tlie inhabitants ol 
Khorassan were loyal to Mamun so long as 
he remained m tlitar midst and adhered to 
the prmcijfies of the Shiites ; but alter his 
return to Bagdad they lost all interest in 
him. Tahir, to w'hom was giviai the con- 
trol oi Khorassan, his native piovinci', 
succeedc'd without diffic ulty in establishing 
an tdrnost independent govvnuneiit. Dui- 
ing the same jieriod an msuriection lt‘d 
by Babek, th(‘ sectarian, broke out m 
Northern Persia; it w<is lundameiitally 
a reaction ol the lianians against the 
Arabians and the orthodox, and doubly 
dangeioLis for the' reason that Babek 
suc'c ceded m formmg an alliance with 
Byzantium. 

All the while that the eastern provimcN 
were breaking away liom the empire, the 
state ol aifairs m the west had gone iiom 
bad to W'orse Harun al Rashid himselt 
had becai able to letain only a iminm.d 
su])remac y over the northern coast ol 
Alric.i, and had been ])owerless to jirevent 
the governor ol 'J'unis, Ibiahiin ibn al 
Aglab, Irom becoming pi actually mclepc-n- 
dent and c'stabhshmg the hereditaiy 
monarchy of the Aglabitcs m 800. Even 
earlier, m the yeai yejo, a dynasty of the 
dc^sexmdants ol Ah, the Ediisites, had 
aii^cm in Moroc co. A re\'ojt nenv followed 
m lOgypt ; and it was wath the* utmost 
ditficuity that Mamun succeeded, by 
])ersonal iiiterfereiic'e, m teni- 
])orarily rc'stormg ordei. The 
mcij)ic‘nt cEcay of the empire 
of the caliphs had no imme- 
eflects cm the difiusion of 
Mohammedanism, for the* Aglalates con- 
cpiered Si ily during the reign ol Mamun, 
and at al)out the same time Crete fell into 
the hands of Andalusian c orsairs. After 
the separation from the caliphate, Spain 
may be said to have arrived at the sum- 
mit of her prosperity under the Omayyads 
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The rc'ign ol Mamun was, on the whole, 
lavourablc* to the development of Moham- 
medan civilisation. An admirer cM the pro- 
gressive dc)c*trmc*s ol the Shiites, he wa‘- 
also interested m the seiioiis discussion ol 
scientific cjuestions ; and owing to his 
influence a large* number ol (irec'k works 
wc*re translated into Arabic. He seems 
espcxially to have vahu'cl the c'arlier litera- 
ture of Pc*rsia 

Although Mamun was not lacking 111 the 
evil traits ol cliaiacder jiccuhar to his 
lamily, he w.is nc*verthc*lc'ss beyond doubt 
mtellectuallv the ablc*st ol the Ablxissiclc's, 
and in rc*ligion as w^t*ll as in science* the 
ch.impion ol a mc)vc*in(mt that sought to 
open up the road to Irc'c* dc'vc'lojiment. 
His endea\nurs wc're Inistiatc'd, owing to 
the c)j)j)ositic)n cjl the* old bc*lie\'c*Ts, whose* 
view's could not be* brouglit into hai- 
mony with the Pc*i sian-Shnte conce*])- 
tioii ol lile, as wt‘11 as to the* ji'olound 
antagonism tliat c‘vc‘i c*\ists betw'c‘t*n 
clc*spoti'»in and in(lc*]>enclc'nt m\estiga- 
tion Fiom the* tunc* ol Maimm the* 
sjmitihd ])c)wc'i .IS wi‘11 as tlu* tt*inpc)ial 
])ow'er of the* (.alij)hate sttMcfily clc'c leased. 
_ Altc*r Mainun’s dc'.ith m <S ; g 

Mutassiin. h’s siucc'ssor, in.icU* 
. a despan mg allc‘m]>t to kee]) 
*'"'*'**'‘' his nmuly sul)ic'cts m cliec'k by 
ine.ms ol an .n nn ol me n c'n.iiic's e)l 
loic'ign c'Xti.iciiou, m spite* ol the* fact 
that on his .iceession lie* had only with 
the* greatc'st eliflic'ulty su('ee*eclecl m ciush- 
mg a military ic‘volt. The* num])e*r ol 
nu‘rc enaru*s was giaduaily nuic*asecl to 
70,000 'rile* eali])h soon lelt Ins jiosition 
111 Jkigclad to be* no longc'r sc'c'ure, and 
removc'cl liis residence* to Samaiia, a lew 
houis north ol Ikigelael , tlie loimelatioris 
ol the ciupire bee aine wa*akc'r and weaker. 

'I'hc* lurthc*r Jiistory ol the elc*c'line cjf 
the Molianiine'dan empire* was little more 
than a b.irrc*n, monotonous succc‘ssiem of 
se'claiian revolts, military rc*l)elhons, and 
eccle-siastical c[uaiTels, mters])ersed with 
vain attem})ts to restore order on the 
jiart of the cah])hs. 

'I'lie latter bc*came more* and more the 
crc*atuivs ol their vizirs ; province alte^r 
jirovmce awakened to mdepe‘ndent life, 
and one governor after another founded 
a new hereditary dynasty ; though 
an occasional caliph succ c'cded in 
turning the tide ol temporal and spiritual 
power in his own favour, winning bac'k 
something that had been lost, or m 
temjiorarily checking the course of decay. 
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In rcgjard to this struggle of the caliphs 
against fate it was significant that 
Mutavakkil (847-8()i) lorsook the doc- 
trines of the Shiites, turned from the 
followers of Ah, and joined forces with 
the orthodox parly, the Sunnites, as 
they were then called. The Sunna, or 
sup})lement to the Koran, comjiosixl ol 
authentic traditions, was comjiiled during 
the first half of the ninth century, and 
soon became the iialladium oi the ortho- 
dox believers ; it was entiiely discrcxlitcul 
by the Shiites, whose allegorical mystic 
interpretation of the sacred book was 
naturally not to be brought into harmony 
with the bcdief of the orlhcjdox In favour- 
ing the orthodox jiarty, Mutavakkil re- 
tuiiicd to tlu‘ original policy ot the Abas- 
si(U‘s ; uidec'd, he wcait further, inasmuch 
as he rc'vived the st'vcre measures of 
Omar against the Jc'ws 
and ( hnstians. With this 
ciiange ol religious front 
was nal 111 ally c'ombincHl an 
atlc'inpt once more to reign 
with the assistance of the' 

Aiabs and to dispense* with 
the service's ol the* mei- 
e c'uaric's. 

Hut the unforUmatc' 
division of tlic' Artil)ian 
jM'ople into two partie's 
again le*cl to disastrous 
le'sults; the ^'c'nu'nlte's prc'- 
le'iTC'd to join lore'C's w'lth 
the Persians, and the* Kais- 

itc's watli the 'I'ni ks, rathc'i the caliph mutavakkil 
than W'Olk tOge*ther lor the Who ruled dm mg the last years of Ba^- 
I , , , f ,, I , dad, forsook the intellectual party and 

rC'-C’sttlonshmellt ol tlie* lost became orthodox, attempting to leign 
innuelicc' ol their lacc'. assistance of tie Tiiks 

riiiis the jiow'c'r ot the mere c iiaries con- 
stantly increased ; and the Turks became 
only the more d.ingc'ious as the emjnre 
diminishc'd in »irea and iii wealth 

Nevc'rtheless, a few years ol prcTsjKTily 
were still lelt to the emjnre. During the 
K'lgn of Miitamid (87o-8()2), whose offic'e 
w'as in rc'ahty administered by his inoie 
cajiable bi other Muvaffak, the cahjihate 
- „ once more returned to j tower 

regained several of the lost 
. jn'ovinces. 1 his advance in 

general welfare continued until 
the death of the calijih Muktafi, m 
i)o 8 , when a new jx'riod of confusion set in. 

Already at that time events of greater 
importance took place m the various inde- 
pendent oi semi-mdejx^ndent provinces 
than in the cajntal of the empire. It 



finally became ajijiarent tha^ the strength 
of the cc'iitral govcTument could be in- 
creasc'd only through an alliance with, or, 
indeevl, thioiigh sulijection to, a foreign 
})c)wa*r. J'he desire* for indeju'ndc'ncc 
developc'd eailiest in Persia, (iradually 
the (Mst bc'c'aine* w'holly mde- 
jH'ndenl, or. at the most, riomi- 
I . . . nally recognise'd the spiritual 

” sujiic'inacv oi the calijih. In 
the yc*ar 87!) aftaiis had alrc'ady c'ome to 
such a jbiss that the S itlande Yakub ibn 
Laith made* war on the caliph and ad- 
vanec'd to williin a few miles of P>agdacl. 
'1 he bi.ive'ry, how'c'vc'r, ol Du* moie* loyal 
ol the* Samanidc's ensuic'd at le.ist lor 
the time' being, the sat('t\ ot the lajatab 
At the same' time' that the' Safl<trifjc"' 
wc're inc'uae mg Ikigdad the* w’hole oi 
P^gvjit w’as in ujM'o.ii Hc'i'e the governoi 
Alimc'd il)n Tiiliin h.id de- 
clared his indc'jiendence ; 
and to all aj)pe‘arance it 
scH'iue'd that the* dyn.islv oi 
I he 'rnlunid s w'ould beco nc 
a pe'imanent institution 
Tuiun whom we* must crec'it 
with a Ihoiough knowledge 
of the* ]H)liival sitiiat’on, 
took jHis^e'ssion of S\ria and 
the hue* ol tin* luijdiiates , 
m tact, he* c've n made* an 
attempt to c'Xtc'iid his in- 
tliu'nce* o\e'r the (.dij)h 
hiinsell. in ordc'r to jaocure 
ioi his lollowi'is the mo'.t 
iinjuntant jjositioiis at 
court, and tliiis nidireclly 
to Ix'eome the head oi 
the empire*. lint his plans 
w'c'ie dc'tcMtc'd b\ the mleric'reiic'e of 
Miivallak. Alte-r Ahmc'd’s de'ath Syria 
w'as rt'gainc'd, and m the* year (104 the 
Abbassides m.iiiage'd once* more to take 
jiossc'ssion ot Kgvjh, wine h lhe*y rc'tamed 
until the apjH'aranee* ot the Fatemidt's 
The authonlv oi the* caliph was l:acily 
shake'll, even 111 the piovinces wdiich WTre 
situated in the iimnc'diate* uc-ighboiirhocxl 
ot the cajntal Tiic* demoeratie-u'ligious 
jiaity ot the Kliariiite^. who displayed an 
almost mcU'stiuclible vitality, established 
an mdejx'iulent state* in Northern Mesojio- 
lainia, wdiere the Arabian elemc'iit pie- 
pondcirated, and wdic'rc* the Abbassides 
had never bexn jxipular. with Mossul as 
Its cc'iitrcL When, m the year 8c)4, the 
caliph sncceeded m becoming to a certain 
degree master of these rc'bc'ls, it w^as only 
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to be eon Iron! (‘(1 l)y a n(‘\v (tang(‘r the 
family of llit‘ H.undauKles were given 
th(‘ g()vern()rshi[) ol Mesopotamia, and 
managed not oiil\ to sf(mre the dignity 
as a liei(‘ditary light, but took possession 
nt a juiition ol NoiIIkm ii Syria m addition 
It was l()Huiiat(' for tlie eahphs tliat tlie 
Hamdamdes did not immediately stiive 
ioi .ibsohite independtaK e, but 
sought to avoi(i a eom])let(‘ 
bleak with th(‘ ceiitial jiowei , 
to wliieh m time ol necessity 
tlu‘\’ \\er(' obliged to tuiu lor assistaiu i‘, 
iihLsmiKdi as then ])roviTi('(‘ was sitnalt'd 
on th(‘ iiontKM, ami (onslantl\ (‘\posed to 
th(‘ attai'ks ot tlu' By/.iiitiucs In spite 
ol all, liow(‘V(‘r, hostilities twKc— m ()i 5 
and ag.im m dgo— aiose between the 
HamdaimU's and th(‘ caliphs. 

Th(‘ thimdani(k‘s aiiixed .it then jieiiod 
of gie;it("st ])iosp(Milv during th(‘ st‘(ond 
h.dl oi the lentil ((Mituiy, when Sail ed- 
Dauleh (Sword ot ili(‘ ]un])ire) occii])ied 
Haleb .ind m.ide wai on the I >vz.intin(‘s, 
W'hil(‘ his biolhei Has.in, 01 X.isii ed- 
D.iuk'h, resided in AIossul S.ul was an 
id(‘.d Aiali— 01 Sai.Kam, .IS the Christians 
now began to (.ill the Moskmis- a man ol 
gr(‘at coui.'gi' .ind inunilici'nctg possessed 
ot ( onsid('i .ible po('lic gilts, .LTi (‘iitlmsiastK' 
p.ition ol the .nts and sciences, but also 
msjiied l)V llu‘ .iidiMit desiic' lor ])owcT, 
and ('a]ial)le ot riithk'^s b.iibarity The* 
Arabi.iiis ol Syiia who l()ok(*(l upon the* 
li.ik.uis .111(1 their calij)h with the* utmost 
(onti'iiipt, tound in him .1 n(*w ( hamjMon 
and guide* Hut the H.Lmdamd(*s wc*ic* 
unabk* jiei in.inc'ntly to m.iint.im tluar 
jiiecaiious position bc'twc'eii l>\/.nitm(*s, 
Ir.ik.iTis, and the* lCitemidc*s, w’ho wxTe 
HOW' sleadilv .idx.incing liom tlie south, 
Th(* iMtemide con(|U(*st oi Jggytit, whicdi 
took ])la( e during the course ol the* lc*nth 
century, w^as only a ])art, although jierh.qis 
the* most nnpoitant jiait, ol a gixat 
r(*ligioiis-])()hti( al sec'taiian movement that 
spivad r.i])idly during thc'se^ tim(*s of 
conliision, m ojiposiliou to ihe 
c.ihj)hs, who h.id once more 
j()mc*d the orthodox Jiarty. The 
Ismaih.iiis, a sc^ct named after 
a grc*.it-gi.in(ls(m ol Ah, were m reality 
nothing more than a bnincli ol the Shiitic 
grou]), and, like the Shiitc*s, arose among 
the Persian Mohaimncxlans. The Tsrnail- 
lans cons( lously (*nd(*avoured, through the 
blending ot Islamite, Zoi oast nan, and 
('hristiaii doc trine's to create a new world- 
rc*hgion, and m a certain measure strove 
if) 4 f) 
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to revive the great work of Manes ; thus 
they wen* c'nsurc*d a jirominent jiosition 
and ('oimtless adherents during a time 
wdu*n the* orthodox lorm ol Mohammed- 
anism seemc‘d to havi* lost .all its jiowers of 
ol)t<nning uc*w ('onv(*rls, as well as to have 
lorleited tlu* conhdc'iu'e ol the* masses, 
owing to Its alliance* wath the* iinjxipiilar 
Abbassid cali[)hs The* allc'goiic.d intcii- 
jirt'tation ot the Koran, .ihe.idy i(*C(ived 
with gieat c*nthusiasm by the* Shuti*s, 
the* jMomotion ol m\'-ti(' aits, and the 
asst'ition th.at tla* trui* sjuiitu.d h(*.id oi 
tlu* i.iithiul (lw'(*lt coiK'c'aled liom tlu* (‘y(‘>> 
ol mcm and ('oininun’('.ited with th(* people 
only through his mc'ssiMigc'rs, led tlu* most 
vailc'd eli'ini'iits ol the* Moh.muned.in 
jKipiil.ition to c'lnbi.ue lU'W (kx time's ot 
which the* jiohtic'al tc'udc'm y w.is n.it 111 .illy 
diiec'ted ag.imst tlu* Abbassidc's d'lu* 
gieat d.ingei to which the* c.ihph.itc* w.is 
(‘\p()sc*d b\ this nio\'i*m(*nt l.i\’ m the lac t 
th.it owang to the wick* diliusion ot its 


Growth 
of the 
Ismailinns 


doctrines the* chssatislu'd ol ,dl sc'c'ts and 
]).irtu*s asscanbk'd undc'i (he* Isin.nh.ni 
l).imu*i , nor was its ])r()j)agand.i c'ontmed 
to the Iram.'ins alone*, as wms that ot the 
true* Shiites Scmious le'bi'lhons 
of the* Isin.iihans oceinied hist 
m li.ik .ind m Ai.ibi.i, wlic'it* 
the* le'bc'ls w’(*rc' usu.illy called 
K.irmates, .liter thc'ii eaih(*sl k'ack*!. 
S(*v(*i.d time's the* '..ic red c'ltu's of Ai.ibi.i 
we'ic* 111 1 he*n pc'ssession : It.ilnem .ind 
Y<*m.im.i w(*i ec ()n(|iu*r(‘d, and Iroin 1 he* last- 
u.‘me*d pioviiu'e eniiss.uies wc'H* simt to 
Aliicam orelc'r tospic'.id the' ne*w’ doe time's 
.imong the* Ik'ibers lu the yc'.ir ciot) the* 
Karmatic' (list ui b.iiRes wc'ie* .at le.ist 
tem|)orarily (tiU'lk'd ; but the* sjiark ot 
msurre*ction had blown ove*r to Aliica, 
and, although it a]*;p(*.n('d .it lust to h.ive 
b(*t*u extmguisli^d. it soon e'nkmdk'd the*r(‘ 
the flame oi destruction In the ye*ar ()00 
the Aglabites had found it ne*C(*ssary to 
ojipose thcj Tsmaihaiis by tone ot aims, 
lor .after many f.ailures the sectarians had 
linally suc'ceeded m g.aming over (*nthiisi- 
astic aclhcrents among the* Berbers, led 
by the Karmatic emissary Abu Abd.illah. 
Not long aitc'Twairds tlu* rule ot the Aglab- 
ites, w^eakenc'd by internal dissensions, 
came to .an end, and m the* yc'.ar c)o 8 the 
capital, Kairuan, surrendeied. 

Obeid All.ah, a descendant of Ah, now^ 
arose as piojdiet or Mahdi, and wais 
placed at the head of the newly established 
empire. Abu Abdallah may have hoped 
th.it the si)intual and temporal ruler 
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a])poiiitc(l ]>y him would Ix' (ontonted 
with the rdlo of ])up[)et : hut m this lio 
w.is dis.iiipoiiitcxh Ohi'id Alludi scizt'd tlu‘ 
HMiis ol ^o\ uniuK'Tit with powc'iiul hand, 
(It'V'atcd all who ojijuisc'd him, and 
enlaig<‘d his kiiuidom 1)\ thu (OiupuNt oi 
Moi ()('('() On his (ItMlh, in the year () ’4, 
the new dynast \ ol t]i(‘ Fatemi(l(‘s was 
111 inly establisheil. Ills su( ei'ssoi t lok 
jiossession ol h'^^’pt m ()()(S, where already, 
the lainily oi the Ikshidites had 
become almost eiitiiely iiidi'pendent of 
tlu' cali})h. Subsequently a pniK'e ol tlii' 
orthodox pai ty, w ho recognised neither tlu' 
Alibassides in Haddad nor the Omay\ads 
in ('ordov<i, lesidc'd as sj)iiitual head at 
('aiio. or ]u)stat. In the meanwhile ik'w 
reb(‘lhons had bec'ii arous'd by th(‘ Kai- 
mates iii Arabia, liak, and Syria, thiou};h 
which the cali]>hatc luxamc' ^eatly 
weakened; and allhou^i;h the ndiels were 
constantly deleated. they held thcmselv(‘s 


— at least m Tlahrcan and Yemama— in 
(oiist.nit nxidmess to'take ii]) arms aj^^.iin. 
Not one oi th(‘ vanoiis jirovnues ot the 
Mohamni«‘d.in (nqaie was now' in the 
iminedi.ite ])ossessi(jn oi the (ali})h; the 
loyalty (wen oi tlu‘ juntions ol Irak ad)a- 
cent to the (ai)ital was (|U(‘stionable : 
and the loimc'r executive and admimstra- 
ti\e powcas oi tlu* supreme^ riilei weii- now 
in the hands oi the \ i/irs and Turkish 
generals. Thus it camc' about that thi' 
Abbassides wvw linallv (omjx'lled to 
throw themseKes iqinn the piotec tion of a 
new'ly-establislied Ik-rsian (1\ nasty, binng 
theiebx enabled to oioIoul; tlu'ir existence, 
although at tlu' cost oi the lemainder oi 
tluMi mdejH'iKu lu e This (Unaslv was 
tli.it ol the Ihiuk's, wlio originally came 
from Tabaiistan. and ilaina'd descent 
from th(‘ Sassamd em])erois. 'fhe Buides 
had taken advantage of th(‘ confusion 
111 Persia, and had occupied Farsistan, 






MOSSUL, THE MOHAMMEDAN CITY, FROM NINEVEH, THE ASSYRIAN CAPITAL 
During the days of Bagdad’s decline the Kharijites, a deroocratic-puritanical sect, who had always been a menace 
to the caliphate, established an independent state in Mesopotamia with Mossul, where Nmeveh stood, as its centre. 
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the centre of, ancient Iran ; soon after- 
ward, in q34, they took possi‘ssion of 
Chusistan, thus approaching dangerously 
near to Bagdad. However, during the 
years immediati‘ly following, Ikagdad w;ls 
left to its own troubles , the chiei question 
seemed to be, whetluT tlu' le.iders ol the 
mercenaries, the llamdanides, or the 
p . Ikshidiles, should finallv succeed 

ersians iHM'omiiig the “ j)rotectors ” 

Ba dad caliph, and thereby ob- 

^ tarn lor themselves the position 
of supreme authority over th(‘ eminre. 
The Huides, tin'll under tin* ( ommaiid of 
Mo’iz/ ed-Daulat, made tin* most of their 
opportunities lor coiKjiiest ; tor while 
the Ikshidites and Hamdanides were 
quarrelling with oiu' another, and Bagdad 
was the sceiH' oi insurrections w'liK'h 
even the 'J'urkish guards weie unable to 
overcome, a Buidi.in army advanced on 
the capital Tlu' vi/ir of 1ht‘ caliph 
Mustakti Ik'd, and Mo’izz iiist.illed hiinsi*lf 
as temporal ruler at thi' suit' ol the calqih, 
to whom only his spiritual supiemacy 
now' remaiiUMl. 

The most ])rosj)ei()us period of Buidian 
rule was the rt'ign of ‘Adhud t‘d-l)aiilat, 
wdio took possc'ssion ol the grc'ater part of 
Persia and the lands ot the' Hamdanides m 
Mesopotamia <md byiia. P>ut on his death, 
in q82, decay set in and w'as hastemed by 
family disputes. 'I'lie unfortuiuite custom 
of dividing the jiropi'ity ot tlu* n'lgning 
house led to constant struggles lor the 
throne. It thus ( am(‘ about that Maliinud 
of (ihazni (c)c)S-io5o) managed to lob the 
Buides of their jiossc'ssions in Tran, that 
the Fatemides oc cupied Svi la, that inde- 
lieiident luk'is arose m Ncjrthern Meso- 
Iiotamia, evt'ii in tlu' midst oi Irak, and 
that hnallv Buides and Abbassidt's de- 
scended togc'ther to the same low' estate 
into which the calqdiate had already 
fallen w'hen first assaik'd by Mo’izz ed- 
Daulat. In Bagdad the Shiitic .idherents 
of the Buides and the Sunnitic-Tui kish 
p . . meitenaries fought with one 

thYLater ‘'luothei ('ontinually in the 
A*— streets, causing the utmost 
confusion and tumult. Finally 
the Seljuks destroyed the last remains of 
Buidian authority, and took into their 
own hands the government of tlu* emjiire. 
Here we must turn to the develo])- 
ments which had been taking place 
bc^yond the Tigris, since Persia was never 
fully assimilated by the Arab (onquerois. 
It had been a severe blow to the Persian 
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people when their state, and at the same 
time their ancient religion, fell before the 
lances of the Arabians and the doctrines 
oi a visionary Bedouin. The blow was only 
the more severe because cMitirely unex- 
pected, inflicted by a race that had before 
scarcc'ly lieen deemt'd woithy ol considera- 
tion -that had c'ven bern despised be- 
cause ol its lack of j)olitical unity and its 
poverty. “ \V(‘ have alw'ays looked upon 
you as ol no account,” said the unlucky 
SVsdigerd HI. to tht' ambassadors ot 
Omar , ” until to-dav Arabs were knenvn 
in Persia only as merchants and Ix'ggars.” 
Soon aft i‘i w'ai d these* mercli.mt sand beggars 
were tlu' masteis ot Iran . the bulk oi 
the IVrsian pt'opk* weie loiced to accejfl 
the new religion , and a small minority, 
who for many ^c‘ars still continued here 
and tlu*re to ollei a dc'sju'rate rc-sistaiK'e, 
succ'c'eded only in (aiisiiig many regions 
to bc‘( onu' idmost dc'solatc*. and in still 
lurther rc'diic mg the* vitality of the Iranian 
rac'c*. Faisistan, die .iiu'ieiit land of 
the* .\ch.emenid.i‘ and S*issanida‘, sullcTc'd 
most dm mg llu‘ struggle, nor did the- 
Mohammedans succec*<l in establishing 
_ their it'hgioii tlu're The most 

stiibboin oj>position. how’cwei 

the Asian 
rroniier 

soutlu*rn coast ol lhi‘ ( aspi.m St'a in the* 
districts known as Deikau aiurrabaristan. 
Onc‘ of the most diflic ult tasks ol the 
Persians had lH‘(*n that of guarding 
t he mount. nil passes whu h k*cl into ('eiiti .d 
Ashi, m order to dam back the flood ol 
nomads that constantly thic'atened to 
inundate' the ])kiins ol the' south-wc'st The 
C’lnpirt' oi the ('ahphs had now to take this 
labour upon its own shouldc*is , and, 
111 tiuth, the Arabiati luk'is wc'ic* conscious 
ol their duty frqm the* very lust. They 
found the liontic'i country ol Khorassan 
alic'ady in a highly developed state of 
military organisation, and sought, by 
substituting military seivicv fen* tribute 
among the dwcdlers of the* bordeis, to ren- 
der the frontier troo])s still more eflicicmt. 
In addition, entire Arabian tribe's were 
traiisjilanted to Khorassan, where they 
have m jiart maintained themselves to the 
present time, free Irom all admixture of 
foreign blood. Moreover, there was always 
the possibility of forming new divisions 
of troops out of nomadic mercc'iiaries, with 
the help of whom other nomadic races 
could be kept in c'heck and even pursued 
mto their desert strongholds. The military 
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Struggle of 
the Iranian 
Spirit 


forces at the disi)osal ot the governor ol 
Khorassan ('orros[)onfled to the area of 
his province, which, although it did not 
always renhun tlu' same, included the 
greater jiart ol Eastc-ru Iran, together wath 
Transoxania Tn no other jirovince of the 
empire were* so m.iny altem])ts made by 
ambit loiLs governoi^ to t'st.iblish an Hi- 
de] lendent dynasty as in Kho- 
1 assail It was due (luelly to 
the mtluenre ot tlu' Arabian 
militaiv lolomes that lor a 
long time the many movements whu'h 
began here wtae not, as a rule, directed 
against tht' (ahjihate and tlu' Arabian 
nation But this influeiuv beeanu' less and 
less till' mou^ the* li.nn.in nation. il s])nit 
aiose. .ind tlu* lianian ])eo])l(' ]m)s]H‘i(Ml 
imdi'r lh(^ iH'iu'tKa'iit elicits ol Aiabian 
K'gislation and donu'.slK i^oIkw’- Although 
the Ininians wt'ie dele.ited in llu' ]K)litical 
held, and lor a long tim<‘ uaideied })owei- 
less as loes in arms, tht*y nevertlu'K'ss 
engag('d m a s])iiilual (onllut with the 
Mohammed. Ill doi times which had been 
lor((‘d upon them , no longei o])enly, it is 
tiiK', but bv .idpisting Isl.im to then (wvn 
lequiiements they sought to ti.iiislorm it 
into a new lielu'l, ( oi i esponding moie 
neaily to the Beisian natioiud (lianuttM*. 
The ai)stmenc(‘ and sinijiluity taught by 
Islam and its broplu'! lound no mou‘ 
lavoui among tlu' im.igm.alu B(*isi<ins, 
W'ho h.id long lu'cn .i((|uainted with the 
philosopliies ol (ireei'c and India, .is well 
.is with the lolt\ thoughts ol Maui's and 
Ma/dak, th.in it h.id ])re\iouslv gamed 
among the tine Ai.ibs, to whose semi- 
deinocr.ilK' trib.d lorm of sO(iel\' .ind in- 
dejx'iident sj)int it w.is litlk' adajited. 
Nevi'rthek'ss, wv lind tli.it .it .i vei \ <‘.iilv 
[H'liod the Persians were the adheients ol 
all p.uties lh.it sought to j>l.iie the tiue 
des( ('iidants ol the Pio{)lu‘t on the throne, 
at fust .is eiithiisi.ntii lollowei^ ol Ah, 
Liter as the tiue \ u tois m the struggle that 
ended m the suprem.n \ ol the Abliassides 
At the same time, however. 


The Koran 
a Book of 
Mysteries 


the religious diflerences bei aiiie 
more and more apjiareiit. While 
the Arabs weie engaged iii 
com])ihng the Sunn.i, tlu* Koran itsell 
became, m the hands ol the Peisian theo- 
logi.ins, more .md iiiori' .i book ol mysten(‘s, 
ol w^hieh the elucid.it ion w.is jiossilile only 
to especially favoured jiersons, and m the 
secret dejiths ot which evideiu e w\as sought 
lor the strangest ot doctrines. Complete 
harmony between the various Iranian 
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sects that thus arose w.is naturally out of 
tlu* (|iiestion : and many ol them di've- 
loped a remarkable ])ow'i'r lor winning 
converts. The Ismaihans, the lar-reachmg 
effects of whose doctrines were felt even m 
]{gy})t, when' a dynasty w’as jilaci'd on the 
throne through their inlluence, shook the 
caliphate at B.igdad to its very lounda- 
tioiis, and their last branch deveiofied into 
the teirible Assassins (i ioo-l25()), wdiose 
name was dmved liom //us/n^Z/nz, “ eatei 
ol hashish ” 

The rise ol religious dilli'U'iUTs w^as tol- 
low'cd by an mciease ol political disunion — 
not a sudden in])ture, but a gi.idual modi- 
lication ol existing conditions — k'admg m 
time to a com]>lete ( hange ot lendeiuy. 
When alter the death ol H.inm .il Kashid, 
Mamun dethioned his biotlun Ihnm with 
the h(*l]> ol Khoi .issani.m .ind Pi'isian 
geiieials, and altei long hesitation di'Cided 
to iemo\(‘ his K'SKk'iue lioin Mi'iv to 
B.igdad, it W.IS well know’ii th.d onh the 
I'reseme ol the caliph loiild picsi'iei* 
Khoi.issan to the em]>iri‘, .ind th.it i hu tl\ 
loi this KMson he hail ii'iiKiinid loi so long 
.1 time on the I'.istei n liontiei. Bv li.ind- 
ing ovei the ])rovm(e, to- 
gellu'i W’ltli Push.ing, the 
^ (apit.il, to his most (lesi'iMiig 
giMU'ral I.ihii, .111(1 by jx'rmit- 
tmg th(*l.ilt('i to est.ibhsh .1 scjni-mdep(*n- 
deiit dyn.isty M.miiin i hose* tlu* bi-st way 
open to him ioi (‘scape lioni a dillicult 
position the T.ihiiides (ontimied to .K - 
kiiow'ledge .'it Ic.ist the spn it u.ii suj)i (‘in.icv' 
ol the c.ihj>h .md lor .1 long time pii'V'enti'd 
the rise oi disloy.il lioust's 

DiMsjon ot possessions and lainily 
(juarreis giadii.illy undermined the jiower 
oi till' 'fahii nil's ; hnall\ , when ^^lkub bi'ii 
Laith arose m Seist.m, hist .is a lobber 
( liK'lt.'iih, Iati‘i as a*iulei of tlu* ])io\mce. 
and at List as a ci^iupu'i'or. the descendants 
ol Tahir wi'ie com])elled to submit to their 
Lite, and wx're succeeded by this upstart 
sonol a tinman, who had raised himself to 
the ])osition ol .in mdejiendent sovi'reign, 
loundiTig the Saffand dynasty m 872. The 
new ruler w'as a serious menace to the 
caliphate, and ajqiarently resolved to put 
an end to the Abbassid government. The 
(aliph Mut.'unid endi'avoined m vain to 
aveit the thri'atenmg dangt'r. That he 
freely offered Yakub the govi'rnorshij) of 
Khorassan w'as of as little avail as was the 
solemn cursing of the rebels from all the 
fnilpits of the einjure, which made no im- 
p'-ession upon them at all ; and when the 
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army entrusted with the* defence of Ihigdad 
met with a com])lete defeat, it seemed .that 
the jate of Mutamid was seaU‘d. However, 
tlie Abbassid ruler was saved by ilie 
sudd(‘n d(‘ath ol Yakub m 878. Yakub’s 
successor, Amrii, acknowledgi^d tht‘ 
su])remacy of tin* call})!! and led liis army 
bac k into Khorassan, thereby missing an 
oj)])ortunity most iavourable to th(‘ (or- 
tunes of Ills family 

Jii the mcMulime the Samaiiidc^s, a nc'w 
ruling house of Turkish descc'iit, arose' m 
Transovama , and it w.is nc'cM'ssary lor 
Mulamid only to ally himself withthi'in m 
order to bring about the fall of the S.ifkir- 
ides m Khorassan. In tlu' yc'ar ()Oo Amiu 
lost a baffle and at the' same time his j)ro- 
vmce to thc‘ S.imamdc' Ic'adcM' Ismail, who 
suc'ceedc'd linn as gox v\ nor, w it hout c oinmg 
into conflict with tlu' cahjihale On the* 
dc'alhch Ismail, in qoy th»‘ cmIijiIi acknow- 
ledged his son Ahnic'd 11 . as legitim. Ltc‘ 
successor to tlu' go\ ei norsin|) Alimc'd 
managc’d to dinc' the* rc’st ol the* SaflaiidcN 
out ol Seistaii, .is vvc‘11 as to lake ])osses- 
^lc)n ol the lauds of a efynasty oi tiic* house 
of Ah,\\ hah had si'ttlc'd clow inn 'hibaristan. 

, At .iboiit this time tlic' aheady 
„ ® ^ mentioned house' of the* Jhiidc's, 

. r I* K Jknlemifc's. aiose to ])C)W’ei. 
the caliph Daikmutes to- 

gether luled the gic'atc'i pait ol Pc'rsia 
for the s])ace of .1 ceiituiy, although there' 
was obviouslv no lack ol minor mdc'ju'n- 
deiit slates 111 tlic* neigliboiii hood. The* 
loyalty <it fiisi shown to 1 he* c aliph b\ the' 
Sam.Liiidc's did not ])ic'\c'nt tlu'in fioin 
making w.ir upon him subsecjuc'ntU ; the 
Buick's, howc'M'i. remained l.iithluk and 
finally siacc'e'decl m insinuating thc-ni- 
sc'lvc.‘s into thecoinl .it Ikigdad as te in- 
])c)i.il ii'gents at the* side ol the' caliph. 
The fall of the* hc)usr*ol the' Sani.uiidc's 
soon gave' t hc-m contiol ot Khoi.issan .ilso. 

The whole' of h..istc'rn Iian did not f.dl 
immediately into the' hands oi the Ihiide's. 
During the days of the Sim.uiidc' dyn.isty 
a small st.ite arc'ise at (diazni in Afghani- 
stan undc'r the rule' of a Tinkish house 
which at onc'c made jneji.uations for en- 
forcing its claims on the hc'iitage ot the 
Samanides. 1 'he warlike Sultan Mahmud, 
who ascended the throne at (Iha/.ni in c)c)8, 
expcTienced .small difhc'ulty in ovei tin ow- 
ing the Buidian government in Khorassan 
and Rai, so that finally nothing remained 
to the Buides but Irak, Farsistan, and 
Kerman. Mahmud did not follow up his 
camjiaign against the west, but found it 


more advaritagc'ous to inaugurate a series 
of invasions of India, and th 're to c'.vtend 
the jKiw'er ol Islam at the sword’s ])c)mt. 
For this reason Mahmud oi (iha/ni occu- 
jnc's a very nn))oiianf jiosition m the his- 
toiy of the diffusion of the' Moslem faith, 
while his reign .also 111. irks a ])c'nc)d of 
re.iw'akening ol the Irani. in national spirit. 
Ik# k j With, his a< c c's ion a new jihase 
f rT • Fc'rsi.in culture bc'gan. 

? . During the' rc'igns of the' first 

Abliassid c'mpeiois tlic* Mori.mi- 
meclan possessions in Inclia, none' ol wdiich 
extended vc'ryl.ii beyond the e.istern banks 
of the* Inclu'^, wa'ie tok rably closc'ly unitc'd 
to the' c'mjiiK' 'rile mfhic'nc cd thc‘cah])h 
w'.i^ snprc'inc* m both Aliill.in .ind Man- 
sni.ih, the' tW'O cluc'f conimc'icial low'iis, 
while' the' rc'inamdc'r of the' n gion bc'longing 
to the Moh.imnu daiT. w\'is goM'nuel liy 
jaanc'c's wmo paid Inbiilt' to ihr c ahjihaic'. 

I’A'c'ii be'fori' the- days of Mahmucl, his 
father, N.isn e-ekdin Sabnktegin, deleatcc^ 
the most }K>vveriul of the* Bunj.ib ])iinci's, 
who .it th.it time' also occu])ic‘d the liani.in 
passt's and the' valk'V of Kabul ek-se c'licled 
into the' vallt'y of the' Indus, .ind l.iid 
w'aste tlu' whole' region m his in.arc h. 
Immc'diately afte'r hi- aeec'ssion. m e)C)8, 
Mahmud beg.iu to c'xte'iid tlic'-^e' e onepu'sts. 
HK Mcfoiious campaigns e'xUnek'd as 
far c'.ist as the' Jumna and sr)uthw^arcl 
to Sonmath .ind Suiat and we'ie ot the* 
utmost nn[H)rtane'e tc) the late'r histoi\ of 
Indi.i, in.isiniie h as the' sultan looki'd u]u)n 
the c'oinersion to Islam of all sub)e'Cted 
pioviiKe's as his e hied duty. 

I'lom .inotlic'r petiiil of vic'W’, M.ilimners 
attitude' in le'gaid to rc'hgion and ])olitics 
l.iid the' foumlations for 111. in\ <i l.itei 
iiistone'al ek'X’C'lopine nt . Ills was a grc'at 
and sinijik' n.iture', siieli .is is not 
untiecjue'nlh found among I he* dwe'lk'rs 
of the' ste'ppc's. Lie. Illy he' w.is no h ic'iid 
to that fantastic, mystic al, .ilk'goiic laith 
into which the doctrine's ol Mahomet 
had bi'en t rails lorine'd by the Iranian 

rx , priestliood, .md he wms nothing 

Orthodoxy 

^ . . the lemains ot tlu* ancient 

/oroastrian religion, ol wdiicli 
llu've w'c'rc still many chain]>ions m his 
state. IMahmud showvd himsell throughout 
to be an eiithusiastie .idlu'rent ol the’ 
orthodox faith, a Sunnite of the juiresl 
\vater. Hcnee he was a friend of the 
caliphate, the spiritual siijnemacy of 
w^hich he willingly acknowledgc'd, without, 
however, feeling dependent upon it in 
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regard to temporal allairs. He prevented 
the Shiites from establishing a sejiarate 
Iranian Chin eh, brought the Eastern 
Iranians back to the banner of orthodoxy 
for all time, and laid the foundations for 
that diN'isiou ol the Persian }X"o])le into 
two religious sects which still (‘Xists to 
the present day. Neither the glory 
_ a((oi(l(‘d to Mahmud by tlie 

p r Moh.immedan world loi his 

rairon of adherence to the 

Literature j 

celebrity ol his sauguiiuiry wars can be 
compared to the services whu h, m spite 
of his love of conflict and his Turkish- 
Sunmtic iiulmations, he naidtTi^d to 
civilisation through his tiirtherance ol tlu‘ 
mlellectual lih' of Iran Under his jirotet - 
tion the first fruits of PtMsian literature 
vvtTe harvested, and it was he who uttered 
the call th.it awakened tli(‘ ancumt Iranian 
ej)ic from its slumber 

\Vh(*n the jiowei ot th(‘ Arabian (on- 
querors beg.in to f.ul m the least, tluMi 
language, too, tell moie .ind more into 
disuse, .111(1 the sj)ee(.li ol thi' sub|e( led 
Persians oiici moie mad(‘ its .ipjieai .iiu 
and ('\(Mi Won li lends at the (onits of 
governors and pi ni( e^ The more the least 
develojied m indej)end(‘U('e, th(‘ prouder 
the folk ot Iran luxaiiu* oi then aiu unit 
cek'bnty, the louder and Iretn* lesoimded 
the Aryan tongue. Inasmiudi as the 
rulers began to sei'k lor popular siqiport. 
and to adaj^t themselvc's to tlu* peculiaii- 
tu‘s of the lianian jieople.tlu'y soon Ix'came 
aware of the magnificent store oi legend 
wdiich had been l.uthiully tiaiismitted 
from father to sou by tlu* siinjile (Uvellers 
of the mountains and ste})pes. 

But although tlu' po(Ms of Iiaii now 
undertook watli reawakened })ow(*is tlu* 
nnioeation of then aiuieiit but shapeless 
hteratnie, tliey were compelled to admit 
that the school ol tlu* Ai.ibiaiis had not 
been wnthout value to them, that the 
union of harmony and force which caused 
p tlu'ir work to be celebrated 

oMran the Eastern world 

„ . . rc'siilted from the combination of 

Iranian imagination wath Arabian 
clearness and insight. JMahmud ol 
(diazni, liow’cvcr, wdio had taken }>os- 
session of the lands of his jirede- 
ccssors by fcjrce of arms, also mlierited 
from them a desire to foster and ])rotcct 
the germs of native literature ; he re- 
warded the |:)oets with a generous hand, 
and invited the best authors and scholars 


of the country to his court. No sovereign 
has ever suiqiassed or even ecjualled him 
as a patron of literature. The number of 
poets by whom he was surrounded at 
(Iha/ni did not fall short of 400 ; and 
inasmuch as Mahmud selected one from 
thi‘ir midst to be laureate, ajipointmg him 
judge of the poems submitteci in competi- 
tions for jirizes, he sui'ceeded in creating 
a I'entre of artistic life. 

Many great woiks were jiroduced at the 
court ol Mahmud ; but the greatest of 
all w'as certainly the reconstruction of the 
ancient Ir.inian hcTo ejnes. The Saffaride^ 
and Samanidc‘s had already laid the loun- 
datioiis for sucdi a work: and bymc‘ans of 
large rewards, as well as by dint of his owai 
unsjiarmg effort, Mahmud wms able to add 
laigc'ly to the store already m c'Xistc'uce. 

Finally the thought occiirrcxi to Mahmud 
that it w'ould be wx'll to collect .ill the* 
fragments of (‘jiics, the myths, and scmui- 
historical traditions, and lecast them into 
one huge w'oik. llu' langu.ige chosen w'as 
nc‘cc‘ssanly the* PcTsian, w ine h li.id .ihcMcly 
suppl.intcxl Ai.ibic c‘ven m the law-courts 
.nid govcTiimc'iit otlici‘s. Noik' ot tlic' 
p . numt'ious attcmijits made* at 

ersian \\ert‘ s.itisj.ic'tory to the- 

NaUonM p,rtune 

It'd him to .ill author iindt^r 
w^hose hand the Iragmentary i\uv ma- 
tcTial d(‘\elo])c‘d into an im})erishable 
inemori.il ol the anc'ient heroic sjiint ot 
Ii.in. This was Abul K.ismi M.iiisur, 
gcaierally knowai as Eirdiisi 

Firdusi was the* first as w’c*ll as the most 
brilliant rejiresentalivc* of the* rc*aw'akeiu‘d 
Iranian spirit ; he w’as ac'cjuamted wath 
th(‘ Arabian language no less thoroughly 
than wath the Persian, and since* his cairhest 
youth had b(*en an enthusiastic achmrta' 
of the heroic age of ‘iraii and its tr.rditioiis. 
Aflc*r twTlve >Tars’ l.aboiir Eirdusi c'om- 
plt‘tc‘d the “ Shahnameh,” the Book cT 
Kings, m the seventy-first year of his life, 
1011. 

In Firdiisi’s works the spirit of the 
Iranian people, which had vanished at 
Cadesia, once more arose ; an intellectual 
unity of race was again created, and there- 
with, as it ajijiears, the way was prepared 
for political unity also. But when Mahmud 
died, in 1030, the prosperity of his dynasty 
abrujitly ended. The first blow that fate 
directed against the throne of the Ghazna- 
vides, as the dynasty is entitled, caused the 
entire Iranian division of the Moham- 
medan empire to crumble into dust. 




THE EMPIRE OF THE NOMAD TURKS 

pT'OR niaiiy years Insh swarms of Turks ])()wer and nninlx'r of flu* Tuikisli tribes 
^ had b(‘en following flitur rounlrymeii constantly inci eased ; the Sel]uks them- 
mto Persia lioint he ]daU'aus of Tart ary and s(‘lves, howevt‘1 , hard pie^sed by their 
'J'urk( st.in ; and soon it was no longer as (onntiymf'n in lh)khara and Khiva, 
bands oi inenHMi.nies or slavt‘s that they advanced tnw<iid thr past in es of Kho- 
crossed tin* boidcTs of Khoi assail, for rassan. On the death ol Mahmud the 
(‘iilni' trilx's now ]oin(‘d in tlie movcmiuit, vanguaidol the nom<ids appisnedat Merv, 
])ush(‘d forwaid by tlie in.isses in then and from this ('itv as a centre 

i(‘ar, leady at a inom(*nt’s notice to fight l)egan then conquest of the 

for new ])asturages, eitliei as the alh(‘s of c j* ^ Peisian fiontier jn'ovince. In 
jainces or as mde])eiident nulls. With the* toJo the* eldc'st son of Mah- 

gicMtc'st difficulty the jioweiful hand of mud bhndc'd and inqinsoned his brc^tlier 
M<dimnd had tcanpoiMnly succeeded m Mohamnit'd, who had succeeded to the 
damming back flu* sti earn of inimigiation , throne, he them marched ag.iinst the 
but now that Persia was gn en ovei to tlii‘ Seljuks, who w'eie aheady imgaged m 

cpiaiiels of his tcebh' succcnsois, th(‘ flood laving si(*gi* to Misv None of his under- 

buist through tie* baiiu’is that had been takings, however, wc'i'c successful; and 

eicTtecl by the laboin of centuiies, and wluui lu' hnall> set cait m lo^q, on an 

the fiist great w'a\e of Tuiks buist upon expedition to it'captin ‘ Merv, whudi had 

the j)lains of Iran. Tiansoxania, a land fallen in tlic' meanw’h]'<\ he met w’lth a 

( iiltivatc'd and ( ivihsed by the Iianian rac i‘ tcMiibh* dc'feat. Dining the retieat his 


aitei yc‘ars of inc'UMsiiig effort, had long 
TK T u ’ becMi th(‘ defensive wmH ot Kho- 
l'**' * rassan ; and as late as the period 
of the* Abb.issidcs its f.irmers 
on rnn aiul towil-dw elleis wvie still able 

to keep th(‘ Turks in check. Put on the 
decay of the* Samanide dvnasty troops 
of nomads fiom Kastei n Tin kestan not 
only found a loothold in Traiisoxania, 
but ]ira('ticallv completed its (on(|uest; 
Ilek Khan oi Kashgar ficciqned F>okhara, 
the ('a])ital, while Mahmud w'as engaged 
(ill Ills Indian ('ani]\iigns, and a short time 
later seveial minor Turkish states arose 


tioops mutinied and U'stoied th(‘ throne 
to the blind Mohainmcxl It was foi lunate 
foi the (ihaznav id(‘s, w^lio^c* powx'r was now 
coni]»lc‘teIy brokem, that the' Seljuks did 
not take immediate .nhant.ige ot their 
]>o>ition in Khorassan. tlnough w^hich the 
w'ay to the east as w'ell as to the wTst 
had bet‘n opeiual u]) to them, but, instead 
of invading Eastern Iran and India, 
tinned toward the west. The dynasty, 
how'ever, ('eased to bi‘ an eftective force, 
and even its Indian dominions w'erc 
shortly atlei wauls wuested from it by 
the house of (ihori. Attt‘r tlu' downfall of 


in the neighbourhood. 

Soon alterwards the Turkish tribes 
dwelling to the north on the .steppes 
surrounding the And Sea were set in 
motion. A chieftain, c ailed Seljuk, led his 
clan towards the region of Bokhaia, at 
the very time when the last ot tlie 
Samanidcs were looking about tor friends 
to assist them against the advancing Ilek 
Khan. As an ally of the Samanides, 
Seljuk regained a district in Pxikhara, and 
strengthened his forces by the incorpora- 
tion ot other Turkish tribes. 

Under the successors of Seljuk the 


the Ghaznavides and the conquest ol 
Khorassan, Toghnl-Beg (io^7-iob3) and 
Jaghri-Beg, w^ho died in Totio, two brothers 
— , _ . w'ho ruled the Seljuks during 

Att^ k'tK * Mahmud, turned 

attention to the empire of 
the caliphs, w'hich, in spite of 
the protecticni of the Buides, had sunk once 
more into the depths of decay. First, 
how^ever, the brothers jirotected their 
rear by ovei throwing the Khivan princes. 
The Turkish troops for the time 
being spared Southern Iran and marched 
into North-western Persia, from' there 
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setting out^ on campaigns of devasta- 
tion against the Christian Armenians and 
Iberians. The Byzantines came to the 
assistance of their allies, but were defeated 
by Toghnl-Beg ; and the entire Moham- 
medan world rejoiced at the spectacle of a 
Roman emperor once more being comjiclled 
to pay tribute to a chamiiion of Islam. 


Tribute anxiety that the quarrelling 
♦ft I 1^ sects and parties in Bagdad 
* beheld the rise of Scljuk in- 

fluence ; nor did the leaders of the 
nomads hesitate to make the most of their 
exceptionally favourable position. 

After the death of the calqih Kadir, in 
1031, the government ft‘ll into the hands 
of his son Kami, a man of feeble character, 
who was unable to restore order even in 
the ca])ital of the empire. At his side 
the Buidan sultan Jelal ed-Daulet Abu 
lahir, one of whose relatives had taken 
possessum of the Buidan jirovim es m 
Persia, led an exist (‘iice scarcely less 
miserable than his own. In the streets 
of Bagdad the Sunnitic Turkish mer- 
cenaries of the caliph brawled unpunished 
with the Shiitic Dailemites, the bodyguard 
of the Buides, once, indeed, driving 
Jelal himself out of the city. There was 
comparative quiet for a few years after 
the death of Jelal, m 1043 ; but it was not 
long before fresh struggles arose between 
Sunnit€'s and Shiites. The caliph and his 
Buidan sultan were mere pupj>ets m 
the hands of their vizirs ; the unhappy 
ruler of the faithful was not secure from 
attack even in Ins own palace. 

It is scarcely surprising that m these 
circumstances the cah])h should have 
looked to the Seljuk chieftains for aid ; 
indeed, the orthoclox caliphs had always 
been certain of greater loyalty from ilic 
Sunnitic Turks than from the lieretical 
Buidcs. Thus, m 1055, Toghnl-Beg, who 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, succeeded m 
occupying Bagdad almost without resist- 

'Tk 'T L taking pris- 

Tbe Turks Buiclan .sultan Malik 

Rahim. It is true that on the 
Seljuks being called back to 
Persia in order to put down rebellions 
the Buidan vizir recaptured the city, 
replaced the Abbassid caliph by the 
contemporary Fatemid governor of 
Egypt, and compelled Kaim to fly for 
his life ; but on the return of Toghril, in 
1059, all opposition came to an end. From 
the reinstalled Abbassid caliph, Toghril 
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It was, howevci, with great 


Rule 

in Bagdad 


received the title “ King of the East and 
West,” as well as the hand of the princess 
Zaidah Khatim, daughter ot Kami ; but 
he died soon after. 

Thus the calqihate was oiK'c more 
restored to arlilieial hf(* ; but dominion 
had passed to the Tuiks, now at one 
stroke under a ruler ot their own race. 
'J'he Persians, who had st'eined to be 
in the ad ol attaining to supremacy in 
the Mohammedan world, and of whom 
the Buides may bi* looked u[)on as the 
pioneers, suddenly lound themselves once 
more east tlown from high estate, over- 
powered m tht‘ir own country by tin* 
nomads ol the stej^ies. 

At first the mllueiKe of the Selpiks, 
who had onc(‘ more taken tli(‘ cah])h 
under thi^ir jrrotection, was folhnved by 
the best U'siilts for the conqiuM'ed tiMTi- 
tories, espt‘{ lally for thi‘ (i 1 v of Bagdad. 
Older — at U^ast, as undi'rstood by the 
Tuiks — so long desired m vam, w.ls soon 
restoud to all the iisetul and active* 
province's of the* e'lnpire .Arts and manu- 
iaetuivs, fre'ed bom the opj)iessive bin den 
ol mse'cunt \ . arose* one c' moiein the* towns , 
Turks ^ *1 vans ol mei e'hants again 

p'**’ * made* the*irw.iy along tlie pub- 
ncourage roads, .ind the agi u'ulturist 
le'tmned to his ne'glecte*d 
fie*Ids. In the* stiC'c'ts ol the e.qiit.il the* 
biiiwls ol Sunnite's and Shnte's (t'.isod; 
and after the expulsion e)i the* Buide's the 
se'ullles ot Turkish seihheis and D.iile'imte^s 
came* to .111 e*iid. Ifeitli literature and 
scie*nce* ileiurislu'd elm mg the* rule* of the 
Se*ljuks, whe) e'spoiiseel the* e ause ot 
mte*lK‘ctual jmi suits with an e*nthusiasm 
se'aiTe'ly c'emcc'ivable m the ehieftains of a 
semi-civilised nomad te)lk. V/hateve'i* 
the*y may have* .hicke'd m culture was 
ie*p/ae'e*d by a generosity and nobility of 
(diaractei th!!t, m sjiite eif all eingmal 
barbarity, e'ause'd them to st.inel on ve*ry 
muedi the same ])lane as the Arabs ot the 
deseTts and step]>e'S. The* perieid ol the 
Se*liuk dynasty was meleed te) a certain 
degree a re'tlcct lem e)f that earlier century 
during which the Arabs first became 
dittuse*d over the lanels of Western Asia. 

Toghrib.s successoi as “ King of the 
East and West ” was his ne])hew Alj)- 
Arslan, who reigned from 1063 to 1072, 
under whose government the Seljuks 
attained to the zenith of their power. He 
captured Haleb and all Syria and Palestine 
from the Fatemides, and was successful 
in a war with the Byzantines, who, after 
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having already lost Syria and their 
African provinces to the Moslems, now 
beheld Asia Minor, their last Asiatic 
dejxmdency, gradually receding Irom their 
grasp. The emperor Romanus IV. 
Diogenes vainly endeavoured to retrieve 
Ins fallen fortunes by advancing into 
Syria in io()8 , m 1071 he invaded 
Armenia m order to sujiport the jirmces 
there subject to his empire, but met with 
a crushing deti^at and was taken prisoner. 
Henceforth the Hyzantinc lands were no 
longer disturbed by mere incursions of 
robbers ; entire tribes of the Seljuks now 
jienetrated into the interior of Asia Minor, 
and setth'd down on the stepjies of 
Iconiurn. It was m viiin that the Eastern 
Roman Empire made one di'spainng 
attemjit after another to dislodge* the* 
intruders. 

Hitherto, despite the spiead of Islam, 
Asia Minor had remained an integral 
jioition of the Hyzantinc empire. The 
passes of the Taurus proved a secun* 
line ot dcience, and though the Arabs 
occasionally forced a jiassage, permanent 
conf|uest had b(*en ]mj)ossil)le. When 
the ] lower of the caliphati* 


Byzantine 
Aggression 
in Syria 


began to weaken, it wasH\zan- 
tium that took the ofletisne 


recoveied tei ritoi les beyond tlu* 
Taurus, and advanced even to 
and Damascus. The caliphs and their 
Hiiidan protc'ctors and masters were <ible 
to offer but small opjiosition to the Hyzaii- 
tmes in Syria and Asia Minor alter the 
decay of the* jioweriul Hamdanide dynasty. 

In Asia Minor the population inci eased 
and civilisation flourished. Although the 
ancient splendour of the Gicrk cities oi 
the coasts had vanished, the intc'rior oi 
the country became moie and more 
homogeneously organised and settled, and 
the unity of governmemt was rendered 
more secure. The carc’ful attention paid 
to the garrisoning of stiong jiositions, as 
well as the endeavour ol the wealthy 
lamilies ot the towais to invest then 
riches in extensive estate's, led to the 
creation of a feudalised system ot 
landed projierty, with its unfailing evil 
consequences. 

The feudal nobility became a danger to 
the state, while the native-born jieasant 
population sank to the jiositiou ot serfs ; 
the inhabitants who had been killed or led 
away captive by the Moslems were rej:)laced 
by slaves, who, when fortune once more 
favoured the arms of the Byzantines, were 


obtained in especially large numbers from 
Mohammedan Syria and M(?>opotamia. 

In spite of the attempts to suppress 
them made by various emjicrors — but 
without suppoit from the Church, which 
looked for a share in the spoils, and from 
ofhcials wdiose mtcucsts ran counter to 
those ol the leudatories — the j^ower of the 
nobility steadily increased ; 


and when the Seljuks finally 


Decay of 

Byzantine jios^ession ot the steppe 

”'**‘*^* chstric'ts of Ccuitral Asia Minor 
the destruction of the already under- 
mined Hyzantinc t m])ire fcdlowed with 
surju'ising lapidity. 

It is a iac't of great histoiical significance 
that the Sel]uk inv.iders did not attack the 
passes of the Taurus, but marched through 
Aimenia, and that as .1 result of these 
iiuuisions not only Chnsti.in Armenia but 
even jioitions ot Ilxaia were* laid waste. 
Hoth province's h.id bee'n. if not entirely 
trustworthy, at le.ist indispensable sup- 
|)orts ol the Byzantine liontier, and at the 
same tunt* lavomite Tccruiting grounds for 
the imjierial aimu's. In spite ot their 
lalleii fortune's and a])parent loss ol warlike 
virtues, the Armi'iiians still maintained 
their reputation lor ( oiirage and strength 
no less than then tnthlul adheience to 
the Chiisti.in la'hgion. But neither m 
Armenia nor in (icoigia w.is tlu'ic any sign 
ol pulitual uint\ : at the (*nd of the tenth 
centuiy as manv as nine diffen*nt djmas- 
ties were leignmg m Armenia, wTile 
Georgia was divah'd into live more or less 
indeju'ndi'ut minor states. 

Thus the St'ljuks sncceedul in entering 
Asia Minor at the Aiinennin boundary, 
while the* buKvarks ol the emj’nre still 
remained intact m the south ; neverthe- 
less the defences ot the southern frontier 
were 111 a (onstant stati* ot siege, and had 
long b('(‘n m giaw* danger. The Armen- 
ians emigrated Irom then desolated homes 
and concentrated m Cihcia, wdiere they 
energetically set about delending the land 
c , fiom the attacks ot Seljuks 

SeJ,«ks and Saracnis. However, on 

. **’2*^**'® . disco\'enng that they were cut 
on Irom all assistance from 
the Byzantines they dissolved e\en their 
nominal connection with the Eastern 
Roman Emjnie, and established the king- 
dom of Lesser Armenia, ot which the first 
ruler was Rhupen, or Reuben,who ascended 
the throne m 1080. With the accession 
of this king the last remnant of the old 
line ol detence to the east ol Cilicia was 
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lost to tlic P)y/ciTitinos, dos])ite the fact 
that AiitKK h'" niaiicif^ecl to hold out lor a 
l(‘w ycMi’s lon^ei . 

Tlie eslahlishnu'iit of an or^^anised 
government in Asia Minor by the Seljnks 
did not t«ike ])laee durini; the 
f *K Jdetinieol Alp- Arslan, who met 

° ® his death in 1072, stablu^d to 

tlui Ih'art by a revolutionist 
whom h(‘ had (.ondtMimed to (U‘ath. His 
son Melcksh.ih assumed the lolo of ])io- 
lector ol tli(‘ ('aliph Kami as well as of 
Muktadi who sik e(‘(‘d(*d the lattei 111^1075 ; 
and he bei'aiiK', 111 lart, the ruler of all the 
Seljuk domiiron. ]\lek*kshah ecpialled his 
(atln'r m abilitv, and sucaveded not only 
in restornif^ oidiM, but also in furtheriiii^ 
th(‘ mat(‘iKil ])ios]ieiity ol his (‘\tensi\e 
dominions. Abov(‘ all, 1 k' ])ut an end to 
tli(‘ svsteni (»1 local customs. diiti(‘s, and 
lolls, tile curse of minoi statt's, which h.id 
(U‘V('lop('d to an alarming ('xtent durm.i4 
tlu‘ times ol tlu' Ihudes. The llouiishiiii; 
linancial condition ol his sullanaU' nmdei ed 
it possible lor him to be a jiation ol s( leia e 
and ait , jHX'ts and sdiolais oiire more 
t'liioyed a /:;ol(len a^e. 

Ne\erlliel(‘ss, scpis ol (h'cay beijan to 
apjiear Mt'k'kshali decided no lon^<‘r p(‘r- 
soiLilly to (omniand his troops 111 Asia 
Minoi, 01 toenipk)\ tlu' ni.iin ainiv ol the 
c mpiie 111 the w ai oleoiKpu'st but entrusted 


the task to his cousin Suleiman, granting 
him ])ermission to establish asemi-indepen- 
di'iit kingdom m the ste])i)e lands of the 
])enmsula. Thus the new Scljuk kingdom 
ot Rum, or Iconiiim, that aiose in the years 
following 1073 under Suleiman cannot be 
looked n])()n as an int(‘gral ]xirt of the 
Selpik-Abbassid empire. In like manner, 
without troubling himsell veiy much 
as to the wishes ot the sultan, another 
Seliuk leader, Ansiz, took ])()ssession oi 
Palestine, and ])ursu(xl tlu‘ retreating 
ainiv ol th(‘ Fateniides as far as Kgypt m 
1077. Not until Ansiz found himself m 
dilticulties. and called upon Melekshah for 
assist.ince, did the sultan >ucce(‘d m 
removing this all too mdejKmdent gimeial, 
by si'iidmg out his brother Tutush, who 
1)1 ought Syria and Palestine undei the 
imin(‘(li.itt‘ (ont’ol of the Sel]uk govern- 
nuait. 

The kingdom ol Suleiman in Asm 
Minoi was soon ilrinly establish'd, chiefly 
. . thiougli tlu* abolition of tlu* 
owneishi]) ol laigt* esttites and 
® ® the (liMsion ot tlu* land among 

the ])(‘0])le altc'i the old 
(iistoni ol Jslaniiti* (oiupu'iois a large, 
])ros])(‘i oils, and consfcjiu'nl ly loyal, 
])casant (lass b(*mg theieby ( leated, w'hile 
the Sel]iik^ tliemsi'lvi's continued then 
old nomadic inetluxb ol life 



THE BEILAN PASS IN THE TAURUS: A DEFENCE AGAINST THE ADVANCE OF ISLAM 
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THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS A BYZANTINE BARRIER TO ISLAM 
The Taurus Mountains were a seruie hue of defence to the Asia Minor portion of the Byzantine empire 
a{?ainst the Aiabs, who, though they occasionally forced a passage, found permanent conquest impossiDle. 


r>iit, hdwt'M'r Willing llir |H‘.is.uits 

ni.iy have lu-rn to t'nioy the a(lvanta};a's 
of the n(‘W . and notwitlistandiin^ 

th.it lua'o .uid tlu'it* tlu' ( iiltivation 
of the soil was jairsiiod with poat 
])rofit, noiK' th(' less the jiresenre ot the 
V* N‘l]iiks in the iiiti'iior ol the 

ic ory betokeiK'd only a nt'W 

.. step toward (he diNolation ot 

Western Asia, a tresh victory 
of nomadism over agririiltnie, ot the 
steppe over the plout,,di{‘d field. The more 
violent tlu‘ efforts mad(‘ by tlu' Hy/antmes, 
.md soon alterwards by their alhi's, the 
Ciiisaders, to regain jiossession of the lost 
territory, and tlu‘ moje waldly war lagod 
in its fury ovei the (devated ])lams ot Asia 
Minor, tlie more rajndly did the stationaiy 
])()j)n]ation dimmish, the sooner wa*re 
fertile distiicts abandoned and trans- 
formed into the steppe ]>astiires fiom 
which they had once been reclaimed with 
a vast exjienditnrc of labour, and the 
more free w'cre the nomads and their herds 
to cxjxind over the desolated fields. 
Thus the Scljuks may be looked upon as 
having jirepared the waiy for the work 
of devastation finally completed by the 
Ottomans an<t Mongols. 

The remarkable fieedom granted by 
Melekshah to his vassals in the west wtls 
of itself a sufficient jiroof that the centre 
of the Seljuk empire lay at that time in 


the (‘ast. Tn fact, the sultan w’as 
anxious to semie as wx*ll .is to wadem hi'= 
eastern provinct's, whidi after tlu' sub- 
|(‘((ion ot tlH‘ pniKV ol Kashgar extended 
.IS far as the ChiiK'si' huntier. Ihit the 
unity ol the em])ii(‘ was not long ])re- 
siTved e\eii m li.in. Immediately 
after the di^ath ol Mi'lrkshah, ii)()2, a 
viok'iit struggle for tlu; succession broke 
out, which (iiagged along lor ye.irs, and 
]).ived thi‘ way lor th(’ tnial dissolution of 
Seljuk })ower. Kot until the >0.11' 1104 
was p(xic(‘ lestored for a short tune iinclei 
the victoiioLis ])reti‘nd(T Mohammed. Hut 
again and again, just as m foimer da>N 
under (he early Abb.issides, attacks were 
made u])on the reigning sultan in Hagdad 
from Khoi.issan, wlieie the Selpiks were 
most firmly established and ('ould levy 
efficient troojis of auxihaiies among the 
wxirlike native pojmlation. 

During the first dec'ades of the twelfth 
century one insurrection followed anotluT, 

. in which Diibais, the feudal 

lord of Hillali in Irak, espe- 
Revival distinguished himself as 

an implacable enemy of the 
reigning Seljuk sultan Mahmuil (1118- 
1132). In Dubais the pow('rs of resist- 
ance of the Irakan Ar.ibs once more 
awoke fo life ; .and he might, ind(‘cd, 
have succeeded in n'stormg the supremacy 
of his race had he formed an alliance 
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with Mustarstid, the (‘aliph of the time, 
who was likewise endeavouring to free 
himself from the burdensomt' rule of the 
Turks. Unfortunately, however, these 
champions of tlie Arabian rac(' hated eai h 
other bitterly in true Bedouin lashion But 
from this time forth the dt‘( line of Seljiik 
power was continuous A transformation 
„ .. was taking place in Syrian 
of^SeFuk Euro] leans had 

p not only oiiei.' more* st‘iz(‘d upon 

Pak'stine, but had founded a 
numbcT of feudal states which were not 
to be overcoiiK' and finally annihilated 
by the champions ol Islam until many a 
desperate* battle had been fought. In this 
w.ir, however, it was neither the Bagdad 
cali])hs nor the Seljuk sultans that repre- 
sented Islam : the contest w'as entered and 
the jirize borne away by other Powers. 
Irak and P(*rsia wt'ie torn asunder by the 
struggles for succession among tlu* Sc'liuk 
princes, and ( ousc'ciucmtly KgyP^ 
given an opportunity lor assuming the 
leadc'rshi]) of the Mohammedan world in 
its wars against the ( lusaders, when the 
powers c)t the Syrians tailed A tunda- 
mc'ntal change thus took place m the 
conditions of the wc'steiu p«irt ot tlu* 
Mohanmu'd.m (‘inpin* ; <ind this necessi- 
tates a backwaid look ocei the att.iirs of 
Syria 

When, dm mg the days ot tin* early 
rahjihs, the* Arabs ol Syiia h.id raised 
the Omayyads to jiowei the* native 
Syrians wtua* not conceriK^d in the 
struggle, since most of them w'eu* only 
grachially converted to Islam, wdiile 
many held last to the* Christian faith 
with the great(*st ])ertinacity. The 
caliphs, as a rule*, did not care to con- 
vert the highly taxed Christians into 
free Islamites, for the sake ol their own 
income's ; moreover, conx'ersion to Islam 
was attended by gre.itc'r ditticulties in 
.Syria than in any olluT province, ow'ing to 
the trade with the West, which had never 
- . , bet'll entirely suppressed, and 

yria s to the constant pilgrimages cM 
CUnsfans tc, lorasal™. With 
Diminishes j^cccssion of tlio Al.l.assirl 

caliphs, the jiolitical significance of Syria 
still continued to dimmish, inasmuch as 
the discordant elements of the jiopulalion 
showed no signs of devc'lojimg the idea of 
political unity. The heterogeneous char- 
acter of the geographical formation ot the 
country has at all times prevented it from 
forming a really liomogeneous state. 


Thus so early as the ninth century the 
.southern portion of Syria had become 
involved m the various Egyptian struggles. 
The rebellious governor Ahmed I bn Tulun 
advanced as far as the Mesopotamian 
frontier ; under the leadership of his son, 
Egyptian armic's jienetrated beyond the 
Eu])hrates. Then the Abbassides re- 
covered then sujiieniacy in Egypt, and 
by conse juence m Syria ; and then 
once moie the decline ol the* caliphate 
aw'akene 1 a desire for inde])endence on 
th(' part of the Egyjitian governors, as 
a result of wdiich Syria also suffered. 
Mohammed of Fc'ighana founded the 
dynasty of the IkshidiU's, sc'ized Southern 
Syria, and finally, m the year ()4o, com- 
j>elled the calijih to rc'cognisc' his right 
to the nc'wly conquered territory, while 
the norlht'rii ])art of the land, as has 
alrc'ady been mentioiic'd, alter many 
vicissitudes fell for the greater i)art into 
the hands of the* Hamdanides, the 
dynasty whose possessions lay c'hit'fly 
in Norlhein Mesopotamia However, 
this courageous race* was unable jierma- 
iic'iitly to withstand the constant attacks 
of Ikshiditc's, Byzantines, and 


Syria 
Suffers with 


Egypt 


Biiides When the struggle 

between the Ikshiditc's and 

Fatemides broke out tor tlu* 
jiossession of Egypt, the* Hamdaiiidc's allied 
themselves with the formc'r ; but ol this 
the only rc'sult was, that after the triumph 
ol the Fatc'irudes the* Hamdanidc's found 
m tlu'ir \actors a still more hostile frontier 
neighbour. 

The iiltra-Shiitic movc'uii'nt m Iran, 

and its branches— K.irinates on the cme 
side and Fatemidc's on the other— have 
alicMcly been described. Their tendency 
was naturally m o^qiosition to the cali- 
])hate and its allies ; and after the Fate- 
mides had struc'k hrm root m Egypt as a 
political ])ower, they remaiiu'd m close 
union with the Shiites of the east who 
belonged to the Ismailian sect. The 

Karmates, who owed their development 
to the same scjurces, and who succeeded 
in taking iiossession of the greater part of 
the Araluan peninsula, did not slmw the 
slightest inclination to humble themselves 
belore the Fatemides ; on the contrary, 
they disputed with the latter their su- 
premacy m Syria. The Fatemides, how- 
ever, succeeded later m organising the 
Persian Ismaihans as well as m setting 
the dreaded sect of the Assa.ssms as 
outposts of the Fatemid- Ismailian 
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movement in the rear of their opponents. 
From the year ()74 onward the struggle 
for Syria conTimied ; in addition to the 
Karmate^, tli(‘ Fateinid(‘s were opjiosed 
by the Byzantines, and hv a Tuikish 
p;i‘ni‘ral who endeavourerl to foiin(i an 
independ(‘nt state in the north. Tlu' 
Hamdanides aho took ii]) arms in the 
- . defence of tlie remainder ot 

* th(‘ir i)oss(‘ssions 1'he Fate- 
Falls to , * ... . , 

.. o . mides lU'vertheless maintaim'd 
the Seljuks ... , 

their position mSyn.i, except ni 

the extri'ine noiili. Althouj^h during the 
reign of tlu‘ hatemid (aliidi Hakim 
(()()()-io2T ) in Egypt then' was no lack of 
isolated rebellions of go\('rnors, the do- 
minion of Ills hoiist' ov(‘r S^ri.i reniaimxl 
unshaken, and Ins rcMlm eMii mehidi'd 
HaK‘b, owing to the voluntary sub- 
mission ol the Hamdanides. Hakim’s 
siKvessor, Miistanzir, triixl to drive out 
his Abbassid colleague's, but he sue - 
ceedt'd only in diawmg on himse'lt w.irs 
and nisiiri ('('turns Syria and Pak'stine 
h'll bit by bit into th(' li.inds oi the Selpiks. 
Acre aloiu* held out. Alte'r its govt'rnor, 
P>edr, had betaken himst'li to h-gvpt and 
had restoK'd orch’i with llu' help ot Ills 
troo])s on the ( <ill of the caliph, the 
Faternidi's siu ('ceded in i ('caiituring Pak's- 
tme from tJu' Selpiks, although ttu' l.itter 
li.id tiln'ady wntiired on one ( .imiiaign 
into Egypt. 

This, then, was tlu' (ondition oi all.iirs 
when tlu' tirst (.'nisadi^ was pn'ae'lu'd m 
Europe, at the (‘iid ol the elevcMith 
(cntiiry. Jt'riisaleiii was no longer in 
the ]K)ssession of tlu* Se'buks, whose un- 
friendly tre'atnu'iit of tlu' ( hristian ])il- 
grims, although not tlu' diu'ct cause, 
had nevertheU'ss furnished .i ]>itdext lor 
an expedition oi vengi'aiu'e on the p.nt of 
th(' ]uiro]iean nations. Tht' delenci* of 
the H(_)lv Land tell to the Egyjhians, 
wliile the Selpiks at Damascus and 
Bagdad rc'mained mac'tivx', and bc'held the 
dcvelojnng drama with undisguised salis- 
^ , faction, it was not the ortho- 

HrT ” ^ Mohammedan 


Attacks 


world, but Ills Shiite riv^al, who 


led forth his troops against the 
Christian armies. The true ruler m Cairo 
at the time when the army of the 
Crusaders was marching through Asia 
Minor against Syria was not the Fatcmide, 
but his vizir Alatdhal, the son of Bedr. 
The Seljuks of Asia Minor were the first 
to withstand the attack of the mail-clad 
Eurojieans, and paid for their resistance 


with a severe dideat, from which, how- 
ever, tlic'y soon recovered, for tlu' 
Christian forces immediately continiu'd 
their mau'h. The ruler of Lesser Armenia 
stood on \Try good terms with his Western 
co-rehgionisfs , and the ('hristians were 
also aide to c'ount upon tlu' synijiathy of 
the much-contested Northern Syrian 
boundary jiiovinces, whu'h had been torn 
from thi' P>yzantmes a few decades 
before, and contained a large Christian 
po] nil at ion 

Thus the jirmcipality of Jidt'ssa arose 
in the region of the old Roman military 
trout K^r ; and on the coast Antioch, 
followed by Tripolis, also became the 
centre's of small C'hristian kingdoms. 
All thc'se wen' possessions ot Sc'ljuks 
which now fell into the* hands of thc' 
(diristians Puit the uns('ttl('d state ol 
pohtic.d afl.iirs m tlu' Mohamnu'd.in 
eiipiire jnc'vc'uti'd thc' rulc'is at Ikigchul 
from coming to tlu' rescue' of the sc'ini- 
mdejH'udent govc'inors in tlu' noith-wc'st 
ot Syria, c'S])c'CMlly altc'r the main body 
“ot tlu' (diristians h.id adv.ine'cd into 
Palestine piop('r, tlu' jhisnc'ssioh of the- 
h.ited Fatemides. I'lu' nc'gotia- 


Christian 
Conquest of 
Jerusalem 


tioiis l)c't\\eeii the (diristians 
and th(' lattc'i weic' without 


result . W’hiJc' t lu' Jvgy])tian vi/ii 
Alatdhal w,is still eng<iged in titling out his 
army, tlu' h'uropc'.ms bc'sic'gi'd and stormed 
Jerusalt'ni. at that time' the chu't strong- 
hold ol Pali'slnu'. Almost all the Mo- 
h.immedaii and Jewish inhabitants were 
massacred by the' victois, and llu' city 
opened its gate's to a new jiopulation of 
nativ’o (dinstians. When Al.ifdh.d’s army 
hnally advaiuc'd, it rc'e civu'd an annihi- 
lating defeat in August, I0()f) '1 he (^hris- 

tian kingdom of Ic'uisah'm now' arose' 
amid the nuns of 4 he Initemid jiower 
111 Palestine' 

It has aheady* be'c'n me'ntioned that 
the Fale'inide's possessed a te_'ri ible wx'apon 
m their struggle against the' cahjihate 
and the nations of (dirislendom m the 
Ismailuin st'Ct of Assassins— a weapon, 
however, soon lost to the Egyjitian 
rulers. We hav'e re'latcd how the Tsmaihans 
develojied out of a mixture ot Moham- 
medanism and various other beliefs, of 
which jicrhaps the most imjiortant were 
the cemimunistic doctrines of the Mazdak- 
ites ; and how from the Tsmaihans grew 
the Karmates, and finally the calijihate 
of the Fatemidt's. The doctrines of the 
Isinaihans themselves were gradually 
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transtoriTi(‘(l iiUo an esoteric system of 
belief, winch, iii th(‘ hands oi the most in- 
tellectual ot its adhcTeiits, apjiroac h(‘d pure 
nihilism — tlu‘ conci'ption that all things are 
indilferent, and hence all actions aie ])er- 
missible - while the bulk of the believers 
lived in a state ol iiiystK resped for tin ir 
still mori' in\stic sujienors and leaders. 
An acadt'iiiy m whidi the Jsmaihan 
doctrines weie taut^ht was founded m 
Cairo, and Ihi'iice ennss.nies were sent 
forth into lh(' lands ot the Abassides m 
ord(*r to pr('])ai e tlu^ wmv Iot the sujireinacy 
ol the Katemides over the entire 2 kIoham- 
medan world At the sanu* tiiiv' the 
Ismaihans oi Pin si. i look(‘d to lyi^vpt lor 
tlu'ir jiohtic.il .111(1 ii‘li,i^nous saKateui. 


was to be its basis and security. The 
hrst lurking,'-] )lac(‘ hosrm* by Hass.m 
was the mount. iinous region south-west 
ol the Casjiian Sea, of wOiadi the inhabi- 
tants had bet'll lookt'd uj)on by oithodox 
IMohaminedaiis, even as latt' as the 
Abbassid j)enod a^ UKainations of 
he.ithi'ii obdui.u \ , <111 \ where 
o/thT mouiit.aiii fastiiessi's and 

. . castles had ioY tenturies bt'en 

Assassms ^ dc'speiate 

rt'volutiouists lutlu'yt'ai 1 (m) 0 tin* ]HAvt r- 
lul fortress ol Alamut. m the district 
Rudbai , north-wt'sl ol Kasv\iii l('ll throuj^h 
treacht'iy into tlu' h.ni K ol Hassan and 
his followers. With tins the ])oht- 

K.il .K tivities of the sett who wtie m the 






THE SYRIAN CITY OF ACRE. FAMOUS IN THE CRUSADES AND ONCE A CHRISTIAN KINGDOM 
Acie, one of the most impoitant cities of Syn.i, li.as always been a piey of war It was stormed bv the Saoicens and 
Ciiisadeis at least five times , became, m the twelfth centuiy, a Christian state, and, m the sixteenth, fell to tlie Turks. 


d ims it (anie to })as^ th.it .in ambitious 
sectarian, Ilassaii-i !sa'.»>bah born at K.ii, 
in Northern Ik'isi.i- .iltei .i v.iiii atteni|)t 
to a('(jinre mfhu'iKe .it the court ol 
Mt'lekshah in U.iij^dad betook hiiiiscll to 
the palace of tlu' F.ilt'inid iiiK'r in h'-^vpt, 
.ind there formed the ])lan ol establishing: 

an Ism. iihan 1 ule of terror m the 
a Rule'* C>ast, <piite in ac('ord.ince W'lth 
- ^ the uiiscruiailousiu'ss ot his 

]Kirt y. 1 he ])owtt ot the move- 
ment was not to be derived Irom extensive 
])ossessions of territory or ^’e.it armies, 
but from the unconditional devotion and 
fanatical conti'inpt of death of its adher- 
ents, who had at their dispos.d seveial 
imjin'f^nable fortresses as jilac'es of re- 
fu(,^e : not open w^ar, but a.ssassination 


habit ol woi kmi; tliemsi*l\ I's up into a 
hiyh pitch ol bloodt liii st \ I'M iti'iiK'nt by 
takiiij^ hashisli and otlH'r n.iKotus, .md 
henet* bisMiru' known .is I [.isliishiiis or, in 
tlu' tom^ue oi the ( iiis.uh'is Ass.iss,nis. 

Tw'O years later, Ihi' hist vK'tim ('if 
imjiort.iiK'e, Ni/.im el Mulk, tlu' vi/ir of 
the first Selpik sultan and .i Iruaid and 
comp.mion oi HassanX youth, (i'll under 
till' d.ij^i^i’r- thrusts oi th(' Assassins He 
was till' first of a long senes ol iinioitunates 
wdio jiaid wath their lives lor tlu' attt'inpt 
to su])press the sect . The blind submission 
of the sectari.ins to their su])eriors w^as 
almost ini'rt'dibh'. The laci that motlu'rs 
W'ere ovi'rcomt' by despair because' their 
.sons returned from successful for.i\s with- 
out having lost their livi's, thus failing 
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to die for laitli, and that Assa'^siii 

st'ntiiiels cast llienist'lvcs down Irom r igh 
towers and cliffs at a signal from their 
commander imaely in order to prove their 
absolute obedience abundantly exj>lains 
why the I^)wels of Western Asia and figypt 
trembh'd belore the daggers ot the l<inatics, 
and negotiated with the chu't ot the s(‘ct as 
^1 ^ with th(‘ soveieign ot .i mighty 
. emj)ire. Alter th(‘ ca|)ture of 
^ . . the fortress ol Al.imut, Hassan-i 

MouAiein u>niaiiied within its 

Walls lor the rest oi his days ; mdtrd, 
it is said that h(' h'lt Ills loom only twite. 
As the “Old Man ol the Mountain,” h(‘ 
lived in mystt'rioiis letiicineiit, directing 
th(‘ actiMtiesot his adherents and t'Xltaid- 
ing his ])o\\t'r, ('\ er l.nthlul to tlu‘ ti aditioiis 
ol th(' fsinaihans About tlie vear tku) tli(‘ 
Assassins snttt'edt'd in tapluring st'ver.d 
.idditional sti ongholds ill li an At Ihesaint^ 
tinu' as the (‘rusadta's, tluar hrst t'nnssaru's 
.irnved in Paleslint*, and, favoined by the 
Seljuk prince Kidhouan, establisht'd thein- 
sel\ t‘s in the inoimtams ol S\ ria Although 
on the d(‘ath oi Kidhouan they wt‘i(‘exi)osed 
to Irightful pt'isia lit ions tlu'N were no 
longer to Ik* dri\en .iw'a\’. Their thiggeis 
wen* k( pt actively (anplo\ed .ind biought 
tt'i'i'or to tlu'ii opponents. 

'J'ht‘ death ol Hassaii, in August, 1124, 
did not hindtM' llu' expansion ol the 
Assassins, lor Kia Ihi/uig-iimid, liis suc- 
cessoi , proceetled w'lth his work wath (‘(|ual 
Cl alt and tauagy. ikimas, in Syria, w'as 
cajitined m 112S, .ind twa-lvt* years later 
Maziat, w'liich Iroin this time loith became 
th(‘ ceiitie ol Assassin powaa' m th(‘ w'(‘st. 
The sectarians had tluai long been tree 
Irom the inlhKaice ot the F.iteniides , and 
not only the Abbassid cahjdis, Mustar.shid 
and Rashid, but also one ol Hit* h'atcmid 
rulers fell under their daggers. 'J'he ])rac- 
tices of th(‘ sect inadi' a prolound impres- 
sion on the Christians ol the Holy Land. 
The Europeans in gencaad did not look 
uiJtjii them as unconditional enemies ; it 
seauns indubitable that the 
©nhe*^ Otder ol Knight.s Templars 
. . was not ('loseal to the influence 

S8 «Mns Assassins, and, m fact, 

that many of its characdeTistics were 
adopted in imitation ol the seeTel Mo- 
hammedan association. Thus, curiously 
enough, the attacks of the Assassins be- 
came involved m a strange manner m 
the dc'sperate struggle fought for the 
piosscssion of tht‘ Holy Land between 
the Crusaders and the rulers of Egyjit. 
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The Seljuks took a relatively small }iart 
m the struggle between the West and the 
East at the time of the Crusades. At the 
most, only a few frontier princes interfered 
in the affairs of Palestine, and were hostile 
to the small Christian states wdiich had 
been established m Northern Syria. Not 
until the year iiii, when disturbances 
arose m Bagdad itself, did the sultan 
Mohammed deem it necessary to despatch 
an army to Syria. In Baldwin 1 ., 

king of Jerusalem, W'as defeated at 
Tiberias. But shortly atterwxird the leade r 
of the Seljuk army was murdeit'd by the' 
Assassins , the lesiilt was a long series ot 
(juai ivls lietween tlu“ Seljuk governois and 
pnnc(‘s, which effectively hindered all 
lurther action Not until Zenki was aj)- 
j)omted Atab(‘g ot .Syria and Me^sopotamia 
in 1127, and wxis enti listed with the leader- 
ship m the wnr against tin* Christians, did 
loituiie again lollow" the St'ljuk banneis, 
although Zt'nki had to conte'iid neit only 
wath tile Cluisliaiis but wath other Seljuk 
rulers rntil the day of his death, in 1I4(), 
h(“ WMs the most lormidable ot all th(‘ 
(aiemies ot the Crusadia's His .son Nur- 


Successes 
Against the 
Crusaders 


ed-dm continued tin* wni, and 
111 1T5J took ])ossession ol 
Damascus, which Ztnki Jiad 
vainly caKUaivoured to (ajituri' 


from Anaz, a mtaiiber of his owm 


r.ic(‘. Tlu‘ su(cess(.‘s of Zenki and his son 


aroused the entire Mohammc'dan w'orld to 


a higli ])itch ot (ailhusiasm, which wais of 
grcMt sigmlicance to the' continuation ot the 
struggle*, and, as a result, even the most 
unlavourably disposed of the j^rinces w^re 
comiielled to supjiort Nur-ed-dm wath both 
money and troops. Neverthc'less, Nur-ed- 
dm did not arrive at the height of his j)ower 
until he succeeded through a lucky chanca* 
111 destroying the Fatemid supremacy in 
Egypt, and wa^ thus enabled to add the 
rudi valley of the Nile to his possessions. 
At that time two vizirs were cjuarrelhng in 
Cairo over the position of aclviser to the 
weak caliph Aladhid. One of them, Shawer, 
fled to Nur-ed-dm, and by making many 
promises contrived tliat an army should 
l)e placed at his disposal under the capable 
Seljuk general Shirku. But since after 
attaining his object he did not keep his 
promises, and called upon the king of 
Jerusalem to assist him against Shirku, 
he became involved in a war with Nur-ed- 


din, which, after many vicissitudes, finally 
ended m his being driven away ; with the 
consent of Nur-ed-din Shirku was installed 




MEETING BETWEEN SALADIN, THE CHAMPION OF ISLAM, AND RICHARD CGEUR DE LION 
Saladin, or Salah ed-diii, who combined in himself all the ffood qualities of the Turkish character, was firmly resolved to put 
an end to Western rule in the East. He captured Jerusalem and won a senes of other brilliant victories over the Crusaders. 


in Sliiiwor’s pLico, dn<l afUT his (U'ath, in from his feeble siicressors. Disputes 

libS, Ills ne])]iew, Sal. ill ed-clm Yiisiit, or Vietween Salih, the son ol Xiir-ed-dm, 

Saladin, became vi/ai ot tlu‘ Fatcmid and his (oiisin S.iii ed-din ot Mossiil, as 

eah])hate Well as the (|naru‘ls ot vai ions court 

The S(‘l|iik Sal.idm (ji]7-ii()j) soon olticials who laid claim to the viziratc, 

made hmisc'lt su]m'iiie ovc*i all K^ypt, or, nioie coiiectly, the j^^overnance ol the 

although he permitted tlu^ ISitemid cmIi])!) young Salih, caus(*d Sahidin to advance 

to occupy thc‘ throne* uatil 1171, jirob.iblv mto Syria and occupy Damascus. Alter 

bcHMuse the* c*xistc‘ii( c* ot this lay hguie a long slrugiilc* with Salih, wiio had allied 

guaranteed him gicMl(*r mdc*pt*ndenc c* so himsell with Saif ed-dm and various 

far as Nur-(*d-din w’as c c)ii('erm*d. All the Christiaii }irin('es, not des])ismg even 

good qualities ol tlu* 'I'lirkish c Iniractc'i , the hel]) ot the Assassins, Saladin .suc- 

bravery, geneiosity and decision, w^ere ('eeded in taking possession of his 

united wath a highly-dc*velopecl mind m dominions .is far c'ast as Haleb, and in the 

Saladin, who fell that he* had been chosen year 117!) assumed the dignity of Sultan, 

by fate to be the cham])i()n oi Islam After the death of Salih in iiSjj, Saladin 

against Clinstc-ndom. Nur-ed-din soon c'aptured Haleb, and extended his empire 

pcTceived that he* would lind in him no as far as Mesopotami.i and the Lesser 

pliant inqilement for the furtheranc'e ot Armenian iiontier. 

his own ])lans, and was aheady engagc*d Thus a tremendous power encompassing 
in making jircjiarations lor war against the Christian ])Ossessions in Palestine 

his insubordinate vassal when his sudden was now united m the hands ol a man 

death turned the danger Ironi Saladin, who had firmly resolved to put an end to 

and, in fact, enabled him to WTcst the the rule of the Occidental nations in the 

Syrian provinces of this truly great ruler East. The fate ol the kingdom of 
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Jerusalem was soon settled. In 1187 the 
Christian aimy was deteated by Saladm 
at Hit tin, not far trom Tiberias. The 
king himself was made captive. A few 
months later all Palestine, including 
Jeruscdi'in, was in the ])ossession of the 
sultan ; only a few Syrian coast towns 
still held out, together with Tripohs 
andAntioLli. The an ival ol new 
a es me ^ ^ arniu's, commanded 

° by Philip the Fair and Richard 
^ ** Ccenr de laon, rcisulted in the 

rc^capture ol Ac'H' in ii()i, m s])ite ol most 
desperatc‘ rc'sistaiuc' on the jiart ol 
Sal.idm , howevri, ht‘ was at least ablc^ 
to hold Jc'Misalcm. Shortly betore his 
death Saladm, in ii()2, (-ondudc'd .1 treaty 
according to which the C'liristians w'cTe 
])ermitt(‘d to cx c npy the coast ot Tyre 
as far as |a1f<i, and some* strips ol tcnri- 
tc:)ry in the intenoi , but hc‘ maintained 
])()ss(‘ssi()n ot the mtcMior ol P.dc‘stme 
tog(‘tli('r w'lth Ic'riisalem. 

How'c'vc'i biilliant the vicdonc's w'on by 
Saladm over tlic* ( liristians, and not- 
withstanding the mchn.ition ol Western 
histoii.nis to judge him m the* light ol 
tlic'sc' (lec'ds alone, tlu' hut leimiins that 
tlu‘s(* w.ns comprisc'd but a jiai t, <ind, so 
t,ir as tilt* hisloi\ of Westc-rn Asi.i is 
cont'erntHl, ju‘ih<i])s not c*v'en the c lnt‘t 
])art, ol Ins .ictivilit's Tlu‘ ('hristian 
kingdoms m P.ilc'stme wt'ie and rc‘mamed 
an aititKial product, kt*])! alive* onI\ by 
the ('oust. Lilt mijiort.ition ol lic'sh settlcns. 
They wen* at no time a serious meiiac'e 
to Islam, witli th(^ I in kish conquest ot 
the* old Chiistiaii land of Asia Minor, 
wliK h thc'iK'elorth b(*rami' a Mohammeckin 
possession, tind the establishment ol a 
new* and yet more* powvrtul Moh.inimt*d.m 
enijine in the mtc'iior ol Syiia, the late 
ot tilt* ('hiistiaii kingdoms was sealc*d. 
And this wMs Saladin’s ac lnevenic*nt, how- 
ever much his work m.iy have been 
furthc:;red by the previous conquc'sts of 
Zenki and Nur-ed-din. The fall ol the 
Shiite caliphs of Egypt is also 

^ of the* most imi)ortant 

Falls to , , I 1 j / T 1 

e , .. (‘Vents m the history ot Islam. 
Saladm , A i 1 

Iheir ])lacc‘ was taken by 

Saladm’s descendants, the Ayubides, 
as they wc‘re usually c ailed after 
Saladin’s fathen, Nejm ed-din Ayub. 
With this th(‘ victory was won by the 
Simnitic orthodoxy m the wc'st. Saladm 
himself took good care that his empire 
should not bt‘a'()me a menace to the 
caliphate ; for, following the bad custom 
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c^f the Scljuks, shortly before his death 
he divided his kingdom between his 
three sons, m addition jiresentmg single 
towns and districts to his numerous 
rclativ^cs. The result w*as a succession of 
wars, which finally ended when Saladm’s 
brother Aladil united th(' bulk of the 
jiossessions ot the family under his rule 
111 1200. 

The cmipire soon fell to jneces again 
after Aladil’s dc‘ath, when c'on fusion once 
more bioke forth, in 1218, on an invasion 
ol J^>gypt by th(‘ Ciusa(l(‘rs. Alkamil, who 
succc‘ecled to the thront‘s of Egypt and 
Palestine, concluded .1 tic'aty W'lth 
Frc*dc‘iick II., undei w^hich [(‘riisalt'in was 
i(‘stc)i(‘cl to thc‘ ('hristians m 1228. During 
the next tc'ii yc'.u^ c'onstant wars took 
j)lace in Syria, .111 atteiii])! being made in 
the north to lorm an indejH'ndent state 
with D.imascus as its cajiitid, while* the* 
Egyptian Aynbidc*s contmiic'd thc'ir 
(lt‘spc‘rat(‘ (‘tlorts, with the* assistance* of 
th(‘ ('hristians .nid all othei allies w’hom 
oc'casion ollei(‘d, to mamt.nn then 


supic*ni.icy over th(‘ entin* (*ni])iie of 
vS.ikidm. In 1250 a change* of tin* occii- 


Beginnings 
of the 
Mamelukes 


])ancy ol the tin one* ot l^-gyi)t 
took ])la( c‘, with the result that 
the throne* ol the* AMibides fell 
into the* hands ol the Ic'acler 


of the* mc‘rc(‘n<iry bodygiiai ds. With this 
bc'gaii the period ol Manie'hike* su]>i(*ma(y, 
which, m s]>ite ol various interi uptions, 
continued until the* days ol Me hc'met Ah 
in the early ninete'C'iith ce*ntnry. 

The allairs 111 Syi la and h^gyj>t deve'loped 
dining the (‘leventh ancl twellth centunc's 
111 com] Kira live* mde‘])e*nde*nc e of the c* vents 
winch h.id b(‘(*n taking ])la(e 111 the* 
(•astern part of the empire ol the cah])hs. 
Hut here too the^])ow'er ol the Seijuks 
w^as m piocess of decay. In Irak, Meso})o- 
tamia, and Irai» an entiie sc*rie's of minor 


Sel]ukian states — Farsistan, Lnristan, 
Azerbqan — had been formed , not to s])eak 
ol the; feudal jirovinccs already in exist- 
ence, whic h now became more inde])endcnt 
than ever. The bulk of these states we're 


ruled by ])rmces called Atabegs, who like 
Nur-ed-din - recognised merely as a matter 
of form the supremacy of the cah])h and 
the sultan. Moreovc*r, the throne of the 


sultan at Bagdad was a constant cause 
of violent disputes. Thus it came about 
that even the caliphs legained a juirtion 
of their old ])ohti(al influence, ancl here 
and there ventured to take u]> arms 
against their Seijuk “ protectors,” or the 
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minor princes of tlie neighbourhood of 
Btigdad. The power of the Seljuk sultans 
was now concentrated in Persia ; but 
here also they were threatened by new 
dangers. It had inched beini an cosy task 
to deal with the decaying (]ha/navides ; 
and the (jhoii dynasty was more interested 
in the affairs of India than of Iiaii ; but 
the IrontK'r province's ol the' ('entral 
Asian stc‘])])es wca e once more in a state 
ol the' utmost tumult and confusion. 

Transoxania had bec'ii lost to 'J'urkish 
tribes, while at Khiva a new and 
])owerful state had developed, whose 
ruh'r soon set out tow.ird Persia on a 
canpiaign ol conquest. Sinjar, sultan at 
Piagdacl since had aluady engaged 

m a severe struggle* with tlu'sc* o|)])onents, 
who wen* thrc*,itc‘nmg (he same* gates of 
his emiiiH' through whuh the Seliuks 
had broken many yc'.iis bc'fore , and at his 
death, m 1157. l^ortion of Persia fell into 
till* h.inds ol IIh* khivaiis A ])(‘riod of 
( onlusion followed 1 le* c al]])hs al IkigcLid 
eiulcMvoured to aioiiM* iiirther (lls^ensl()n^ 
among the Sel]uk> m order to liee tlu'in- 
sc'lves Iroin th'ir burdensome* guaidian- 
ship, the* Sc‘l]uks, on the othei hand, fought 
among themse*lvc'^ lor the sultanship, and 
the Khi\an princes battled against (‘ach 


other lor the rich inheritance ol their 
house. When, finally, Calq)h Nasir, t he last 
energetic Abbasside, came to the throne in 
1180, he was alri'ady in a position to extend 
his dominions, owing to the w\ars wdnch 
had been carried on l)etw^'en Seljuks and 
Kill vans , nevc'i'thek'^s m the end he* W'as 
obliged to giant to the* victorious Khivan, 
Tekesh Khan, He* rbU* ol jM'otc'clor, w'hich 
had so long been ('iijciyt'cl by tin* P>mdes 
.ind Seljuks. Altc'r the death ot T(‘kesh, 
in ii()9, Nasir attenijited to iissmne a 
position ol mdep(*ndence, and opposed 
T(*kesh’s succc's^or, Moh.mmu'd But 
Mohammed, who shortly altei hl*^ accession 
had annihilated tie* (ihoridi^ m Eastern 
Iran and had extended his dominion as 
fai as the* Indus, T(*solv(*d not only to 
restore* Khi\an miliii m c* but to do away 
with the Abbassidc's entirelv. re])lacing 
them in Bagdad bv a (ah})h chosen Ironi 
the* descendants ol \li. llow'cw er, the early 
approac h of wintei resc iu‘cl the Abbassid 
caliph for the time bc'ing Bc'lorc* Moham- 
nu*d could collc'c t his lorcc*s ior a new 
move*, the troo[)s ol the Mongolian con- 
quc’ior (icnghis Khan wdio h.id been called 
u])C)n for aid by Nasir, a]>])earecl m his rear ; 
and with this a new^ act bc'gan in the 
tiagic historx' ol Western Asi.i 

- 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE MONGOLS 


T ACK of t'rithusiasiii m Iran for the cause 
^ ol the Kill van princes contributed not 
a little to the victory ol the Mongols- pei- 
haps more ev^en than the original appeal 
of Nasir to (iengliis Khan lor assistance 
against his enemies. Upon the Khivaii 
Mohammed, who reigned from iipQ ti> 
1220, d('\’olved the deltmci' oi Western 
Asia when the Mongol armies .idvanced 
on Transoxania , but when he assembled 
his tioojis loi llu' rescue ol Iranian (uHiire 
he had not even the su])])ort 
Ol tlie Piasians. not to sjM'ak 


Advance 
of the 
Mongols 


ot th(‘ othei Western Asian 
nations. Hesid(*s tins, to his 
great misfoitune. he ajipeared to be 
Ignorant of llu* value ol Ins stiong 
defensive position in Transoxania, aiul 
boldly niiiiahed out to meet the eiieniv 
on their own stepp(‘s. The lesult was 
that he rec(‘iv(‘d a (lushing (U'feat m tlu* 
year 12 1 (). 

All Tiansoxania was occu]>iod by tlu* 
Mongols during the next tew y(*ars , the 
jiroviiK'e was lost not only jiolitically to 
l\Tsia but to civilisation Moh.immed, 
whose native country Khiva was also 
invaded by the Mcmgols, entirely lost 
courage. He retieated troni his second 
line ot defence m Khorassan without a 
struggle, and retired to A/erlaiaii, from 
which he was soon driv(*n by scjuadions 
ot Mongol cavahy, which ad winched as far 
as Georgia , finally he* took r(*fuge on a 
small island m the Casjiian Sea, wlu*rc he 
soon di(*d 111 misery and want. His son, 
J('lal ed-diii, who had esca|)ed into Afghan- 
istan, w’as comp(*ll(‘d to retic*at to India 
before the victoiioiis standards ol Genghis 
Khan. His caus(* was ruined by the 
hatred of the Iranians tor the Khivans, 
which was not loi gotten even during this 
time of extremity. New Mongol forces 
streaming in through the o])(*n gates of 
Khorassan finally annihilated the last 
vestiges ot his power in August, 123T. 

Where resistance was offeied to 
Ghenghis Khan he wrought fearful devas- 
tation ; judicious submission was fre- 
c|uently rewarded by clemency. The 
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Iranian civilisation was not overwhelmed. 
In tact, the list* of Pc'rsian hleratuie was 
so little attt‘cted by pohtu'al changes that 
its zenith was not attained until alt(*r the 
Mongol invasion. l>ut gradually the 
results of the war became more and more 
visible, and it was soon evidt‘nt that the 
aiK lent civilisation ol Iran w'as beginning 
to deteiiorate with the constant additions 
ot foreign elements. 

Attei the* dt‘alh of (ieiighis Khan, m 
August, I 22 t), Tt'ishi tell to tlu* share ol his 
louith son, Tull, v\ho .dso died 111 a short 
time, 'full was siu c(*(’ded by Hulagu, 
alter Mangu had been (*le( tc'd emjieior of 
the Mongols In i25f) Hiihigu invaded 
Inin at tlu* lu‘ad ol a vast ainiy and 
i(*-estabhsh(*d tlu* authoiity ol tlu* con- 
queiuis , toi after the d(*ath ol (u'ngliis 
Khan the Mongols had m.ide but little 
])iogi(*ss 111 IVisi.in territory. Hiilagu 
('ould not have ( hos(‘n as an ob)e( t ior his 
('ampaign one })(*lt{*i (.ilimlati'd to win tor 
him the svmjiathy ol all Western Asiatics 
than the (h'stiuction ol the Assassins. The 
wasj)’s iK'st of Ismaihans still hung fast to 
the ('lifts ol Alamut. and tlu* daggen's ot 
the* fanatics contimu*d to tin eaten all men 
who awakened their mistrust or anger. 
The Mongol iul(*r turned against these 
sc()urg(*s ot West(*in Asia, his summons to 
jirmc'es of Iran, bidding them assist with 
auxiliaries, did not meet with a smgh 
r(*lusal. Tlu* cali})li in Bagdad alone wa^ 
unwilling to comply wath tlu* r(*(]uest, and 
- this tuinished Hulagu with a 

courges ^veh'oiiu pretc'xt ten* ma king war 
on him soon alter, and lor put- 
ting an (‘lid to tlu* .sova*reignty 
of the Abbassid(*s. Thus, without desiring 
it, but m entire haimony with the sjiirit of 
their taith, the Assassins, even while m the 
throes ot death, were indirectly lesponsible 
toi the destiuction of Bagdad and the 
murder ot the last orthodox Abba.ssid 
cdhph by the sabres ol the Mongols. 

The first half of the thirteenth century 
had not been without its effects on the 
Assassins also. Without altering its piin- 
cii)les to an^ appreciable extent, the sect 
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jnlgrims llironf^^h her lavish almspjiving 
and otlier ^^ooil works and finally he 
souf^ht to ('onm‘ct llu' neif^hbonring feudal 
riihas ol Azerbijan and Tabaristan with 
his house by uiai i la^e. 

In fart, th(‘ Km iilian rulers were de- 
velopuii; a douiinioii wliu ii requned to 
rest on soinelliinL; inoie lh<in systematic 
murder. Instc'ad ol bands of Assassins, 
Kmaihan troops now .i])}h ai'ed in the 
held, and in tht‘ \('.ir 1214 an army was 
d(‘s])afeiied by Jel.il edaliii to Irak in 
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had passed through several external 
changes, the Syrian branch having won for 
itself an almost completely mdepcmdmit 
position. The esoteric doctrines of the 
Assassins had been known only to the higher 
orders of the sect, the le^t w(*re k(‘j)t in 
a state ol blind submission by tht‘ aid of a 
mystic and coinjilicated formula of belief. 
But such a system was no mon* ('aj)able of 
permanent existence 111 the cas(‘ of the 
Assassins than m that of any ofhta sect. 
The secret doctrim‘s gradually became 
known to the lower orders ; 
and the higher authorities took 
no ])aiiis to avoid the inevit- 
able, mfacf, w(‘re all th(‘ more 
willing that if should be so, 
in.ismnch as tlu* uiisci upiilous- 
ness and cont(‘m])t for death 
of their discij)l(‘s weie increased 
rather than diminished by flu* 
general sjiread of nihilist k' 
opinions. 

Ihitil their mysteries wen' 

(hsc'losed, the lepn'sentatu es 
ol the ordei had always been 
,ibl(* to ])n*scrve the appisir- 
aiK'e of being upright adheieiits 
of Islam, evim bett(‘r ]\Ioham- 
medaiis than flu' orthodox 
caliphs The veil of dec'ejition, 
howe\er, bee ami* mor(‘ and 
nioie trans])arent, and th(‘ 
answer to the now ()})enly 
(onfessed ])imci])les of the 
Assassins was an outbmst of 
wiath from the entiie Moham- 
mt*dan world. Now, indei'd, it 
might be said of the Ismaihans, 
as of their Khmaelite name- 
sakes, that the hand of evi'ry 
man was against them as their 
hands were against every man. 

It was impossible for them 
to offer ixMTuanent resist- 
aiK'e - their enemies w'cre far 
too numerous : a fundamental 
change m their pniuijiles was unavoid- 
able. Thu.s till' Assassins, together with 
their grand master Jelal ed-dm, sud- 
denly began to embrace the orthodox 
faith. The “ Old Man of the Mountain ” 
burnt a mass of wTitmgs, alleged to contain 
the godless esoteric doctrines ol the A.ssas- 
sms, m the presence of several orthodox 
Mohammedans, who had been invited to 
Alamut as witnesses ; he sent off his wife 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where she out- 
shone even the most princely of her fellow- 


ordei to assist the Ccdi])h in subduing an 
iiisiibordiuati' govi'i nor. 

Nevertheless, w hen J elal e Kdin died from 
jioison 111 November, 1221, and w^as suc- 
cet*ded by his nine-year-old son Ala ed-dm, 
the sect lost im time m openly 1 everting 
to its old principles. Ala ed-dm, who 
lemamed w’eak in intellect throughout 
his life, was not the man to face th(’ dangers 
that soon arose as a result of this latest 
development. When, after his murder in 
1255, his son Rokn ecl-din a.ssumed the 
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ItMclcibhij) of Ijlie orilor the Mongo] hordes 
bent on tlie (U'struetion ol the Assas^ftis 
\v»‘r(‘ alovnly aj)|)ioaehing. 

Howevta' bold and unscnipnlous the 
Isniailians had been until this moment, 
their tall was mute and inglorious. Only 
a ^ingU‘ one ot their ioi tresses held out lor 
any length ot lime , the others surrendered 
_ immediatelv. At fiist it a]>- 
of the ptMiaal as it timely submission 
. . would save them Iromtlu'W'oist ; 

Assassins Jiulagii waited only until 

the last sign oi resisttua e had disa])peared. 
Then lu' gav{‘ the signal lor a general 
m.iss.icre. Almost all the Isiuaihaiis ol 
Iran wiae slaugliteied m told blood, and 
with tlu'in the l.isl gi.ind master ot 
tlu‘ Older, on No\einbt'i i()th, 1256. 
ddii* S\'iian biaiah ot lh(‘ se( t ( ontinued 
to exist lor som(‘ yi'ars, until J^xabai, 
suit. Ill ol h.gyj)t, (hove till' dispiiited 
s(‘( bines out ot their strongholds in 1271. 
However, the okUm was not (oinpletely 
annihilati'd ('ithei in Syiia or in lAisia. 
In lh(' louitei'iith (eiitury. uns( nipuloiis 
piin((‘s lre(|uentl\ eiiijiloved Ismaihan 
inuidenas troin ^Mia , .ind ('veii now 
soiiK' h irinless remains ol the se( t .U(' to 
bt‘ lound 111 la'b.inon and in the moun- 
tainous K'gioiis south ol llu' (\is])ian Sea. 

Th(' (U‘strU(tlon ot tlu* Assassins WtlS 
soon lollowed by tlu* hill ot the Abbasside‘s. 
Hul.igu .iiiiK'd at the subp' tioii of all 
Wedein Asn. Ih* was, no doiibl, well 
jjUmscI that the* mlatuated (ahj>h had 
ietus(‘d to sujiply him tioops ten* the 
lainpaign ag<iinst Hk* Assassins, tluTeby 
turnishing the Mongols with an excuse 
loi next till 111 iig tlu'ir arms against 
him ; and no tinu* nion' tavourable than 
the middl(‘ ol the thiiteenth century 
( ould ha\e been chosen for an attack on 
the s])iijtual centre ol the Islamite world. 
Th(‘ decay of the Seljuks had dejirived the 
(<iliphate ol its natuial ju'otectors, the 
caliphs themselves ('oiitnbuting not a 
little towauis bringing about this state 

ot attairs, for th(‘y had ome 
!k niore begun to adopt j)olu les 

CaUphate*’ *’* 

possessions and mereasmg their 
authority in Irak and Western Iian by 
the em}doyment of mere (manes. So long 
as they had to do only with vassal princes 
and atabegs, they uere ukut or less 
siK ('I'ssiul m then* efforts to augment 
their owm ]H)htieal imjrortancc ; it would 
ev(‘n h.ive been jiossible for an energcdic 
and clever calij)h to have transhn'incci the 
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sjriiitual siijireimuy ot the cahjihate into 
a lai'-ieaclung temjioitd dominion. 

But, unfortunately, the successors of 
Nasir, wdio had always set belore himselt 
a fixed polu'y and had laid the foundations 
tor tuilhev successes in reorganising the 
tinancial system and army ot the cahphattg 
were men of small abilities. Mustanzir 
scattered the money that had been 
saved by Nasir, by electing splendid 
(‘dihces and establishing various religious 
foundations. His successor, Mustazun, 
who came to the throne in 1242, wamt to 
the oj^posite ext 1 erne, and rediui'd his 
single means ot delerue, the mercenary 
aimy, m order to sa\e exjienses. Thus, 
having lobbed himsc^lt ol his own powta*, 
h(‘ WMs lu‘l])less at the time ol tlu' gr(‘ati‘st 
danger, and. m the usual maniK'r ol 
w'eakhngs, letuscMl to ac know'ledge that his 
jiosition WMS (mdangered till it was too late 

Fust Must. 1/1111 attac kcsl tlu‘ Mongols 
w’ltli insutfK lent foices, t’nim he entered 


into teebk' iK'gotiatioiis w’ltli lliem , thus 
li(‘ .illowi'd tlu‘ l.ist (h.mc(‘s ot esiapi* to 
slij) l)y d'hi* ( it\ ol Ikigd.id still leiii. lined 
to him ; and its (‘xc'i'lleul stialc'gu* position. 


Sack 

of 

Bagdad 


on both b.inks ot tlu’ Tigris 
III a district cut tliiough liy 
(.111. its reudi'i'ed a siege e\- 
lienu'ly diffuiilt Xoi did the 


Moli.irunied.in luleis ol the wx'stein 


])iovm((‘s, oiK'e .in integral ji.irt ol tlu* 
empire, kxive then spnitual Jiead (ui- 
tnely 111 the hiK'h but whtm a .Mongol 
army crcjssed the Tigris iumi Mossiil, and 
tlireatciKxl the western side ol th(‘ city, 
the (ali})h lost all ho])e, and lepaired to 
tliecampot Hul.ign Ills hie w\'is sjiaii'd 
long enough loi linn to disclose th(‘ ])].ac(N 
where he h.ici liiclclen his tns'isuies ; on 


Mairh 21st, 125S, ke was exc*cuted. 

The* inhabit.ints of Bagdad were Ic'd 
out m ciowds ancNnassacred m cold blood ; 


tlie Mongols jdundcTed and biaw'lecl in 
the streets foi loity days. The greater 
part ol the city, togetlu'r wath the priceless 
library of the cahj'hs and many of the 
finest buildings, wcu'e d(^stroyed by fire. 
Single quarters, mdec'd, weie sjiarcd. The 
splendid situation of the city enticed new 
settlers thither, and to this day Bagdad 
has in a large measure retained its im- 
liortance. The success of Hulagu, how*- 
cver, liad a ruinous effect on Mohammedan 


civilisation. Bagdad was the connecting link 
between the western provinces ot Islam 
and Persia ; within its walls the learned 
men of Syria, Egypt , and Andalusia 



I Ilw inis 

SULTANABAD, ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS IN THE PERSIAN PROVINCE OF KHORASSAN 
Klioj.i'.san, i:i tho north-nast of Persia, is the province, and includes a lar^je portion of the desert 

land of Pfisia If constituted a Pcisian line of defence aframst the Moufjols, and was the first district to 
ix* ovriniu bv them. It has, from its military position, always played an importai t part in Persian history 


had iiniti'il in (oinnioii pursuit^ with 
ihi* s( hol.ii''. ot I’risi.i < 111(1 Ti\insi)\<nna, 
‘-o tlhil ili(' ( ity w<is iiidt'od lh(‘(cntu‘ol 
tip mtcllrrt iial .is well .is of the v((.\v- 
' i.istii .il pow(M ol llu' ]\l<)liaiimi<‘ddn ]K‘o))lt‘. 
Ihi' th(‘ null di’i oils thrusts df.dt 1)\ llic 
Moimols slTiuk Oncnt.il (i\ilisdtion to 
11 k‘ \(‘t y hcMit Nrvi'i suk c hds it .uisini 
to Its lornin lustre , it hds lived durini; 
lh(‘ List si\ hiiiidied ^'e.ns only in the 
i(dl(‘(tion ol its torniei aidiit'veinents. 
Ttie ])()otry ot Persia, i*ideed, (ontniuod to 
tloiirish tor a ('ouple ol ( (Mitiiries, but it 
loii^uM' found an irho in the wt'st , and 
tin.illy it, too, died aw\iy in its loneliness. 

Aitei the ('apture ot Bagdad, Hulagu 
rontinued his campaign ot ( oinquest in 
the west, first de( hiring w'ar iij^xm Northern 
Syria. He stormed Haleb in I2()0, coni- 
jielled Ndsir ed-dm, the Ayubide, to flee 
trom Damascus, marched through Pales- 
tuK', and thriMtened Kgypl ; but on 
b(‘ing seviMT'ly (h teated by Kotu/ the 
M.Lme]uk(‘ H'gent ot the (Miipirt', at Ain 
j.ilut, not tai tioin SIkh hem, ]u‘ w.is 
obhg(‘d to withdiaw' his forces tioni tlu' 
west. 'Flic small Ayubide dynasties in 
Northern Syria were soon lorced to take 
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oiK' side or the otluM, .ind wc^re for ihi* 
most part annihilated m th(^ repeated 
( onhic ts bi'tweeii Mongols <ind Egyptians, 
just as \V('st('rn Asia becMine more and 
mole d(‘soLite <is a lesiilt of thesi' dewastat- 
mg st niggle^, so tlH‘ ])ohtical history of 
the l.iiid tieidim* li'ss interesting and more 
chei'iless as time wiMit on. 

For a long time the histoiy ot Western 
\si.i was occiipK'd with the antagonism 
ot two great jioweis, the Mongol dynasty 
ot the Ilkhans m Persia and Irak, and the 
Mameluke sultans m Egypt and Syria. 
'I'lie h‘aden cloud ot ho])eless stagnation 
soon settled over the land, though 
(HaMsionally lightt'd u}) by flames ol burn- 
ing villages and homesteads. The work 
that had bt'en begun by Katiit w^as corn- 
])leted by his successor and murderer, 
Beibai Syria, together wath its Ayubide 
jirinces, w-as brought under Egy])tian 
mfliicMU'e, the power ol Mie Assassins 
brokem, .ind that ol the Christi.ins shaken. 
Tli(‘ ])im('t‘s ot Iconiiim and Lesser 
Aimc'iiia, who had allied tiiems(‘lv(‘s with 
the Mongols, detcMided tliemselvcN with 
dilTiculty against the attacks ol the 
Egyptians. Suite the greater part ot 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia also recognised 
the supremacy of Beibar, Egypt was, in 
1277, on the death of this none too scrupu- 
lous but energ(dic sultan, the centre of 
a powerful empire, which, m sjute of all 
quarrels as to the succession and its 
constant state ol confusion, successfully 
barred the west to the Mongols. The 
y Mongol chiettains who had 

* ^ taken ])Ossession ol Peisia were 

or Iranian ;illectcd by the mflueiue 

of Iranian culture no less 
than by the leligious belief ol then new 
environment, and the intellectual hl(“ of 
Iran did not at first sutler to any gieat 
(‘Xtent und(T the new ])olitical conditions , 
the burning of the centn's ol learning in 
Transoxama and tht‘ desolation which 
had been brought to Bagdad had in leality 
only destioyed tin* outworks ol Iranianisin, 
which still rcmaint‘d sound at the coie. 

Above all, Farsistan, the heart ol Iran, 
had scarcely been touched by the rum 
and havoc' of war , its ruling dynasty 
still rcMnamed on the* throne, iind in Asia 
Minor an olfshool ol Iianiaii culture 
flourished at thc‘ court m Iconmin. The 
grcs'it mystic pc)(‘l Jelal ecl-chii Kunii 
louiicl a sei'uic* leluge in Iconium; .iiicl 
his gUMt conteinporaiy Sa’di ended his 
days ill ])eace at Shira/ in Farsistan It 
was not long bedore the Mongol rulers 
became* c|uile as clistmgiiished as ]).itron^ 
ol htc'ratuie and science* as the native* 
dynast u*s had [)een m lormei times. 

AftcT Hulagu’s death, 111 1205 Abaka 
succec*cle‘d to the throne. The clc*cay of 
the Mongol e*m])irc*, which now set m, 
Jtxiding to bittcT stiuggle*s betwc'en the 
various jinnces and to violent onslaughts 
of Iresh tribe's troin Central Asia, hmde*recl 
the exjiansion ol the ])ower ol the* Mongols 
tovvaids the w'e*st. Under the follow'ers 
ol Abaka — who died in 1281 — the Iraman- 
Mongol empire was torn m jueces by 
quarrels as to the succession as well as 
by other feuds, until, in the year 1205, 
End of fdiazan ascended the throne, 
Mo ol adopted Mohammedan- 

Expansion 

more impcjitant than his 
conversion to Islam was (diazan’s capa- 
city as a legislator ; his code served as 
a model lor all the kiter conquerors of 
Western Asia — above all, for the Osmans, 
OT Ottomans — and in truth was exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the mutual require- 
ments of a warlike nomadic people and 
the stationary agricultural inhabitants 
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of the con(|uered territories. From a 
l^)erusal of these laws, which were indeed 
sadly needed, we are able to gather 
much mlormation as lo the miserable* 
condition into wTicli Peisia had fallen 
during the Mongol period. The w^ealthiest 
distiict ol Faisistan paid 111 taxc\s at the 
time ol Ghazan but the eighth jiart of 
the sum which it had paid with ease 
dm mg the Seljuk pc*iic)d. 

The burden cd taxation had been 
greatly increased by the evil system of 
larming out the taxe*s ~a system which 
(diazan himsc*ll did not .ibolish — and soon 
became unbearable. Brcmd tracts of 
le*rtile ground lay bare and deserted ; 
such ol the inhabitants as had cscapc*d 
(he sabres of the c'onquerors, 01 ol the 
troops ol Mongol robbeis who rode* 
})lunde*iing tlnough the ])iovmce, fled 
liefore the iiiexoi able* tax officials, or were 
drive*!! from their hc)nie*s, hopelessly m 
debt to Mongol usuic'is. Tin* tc'iilh jiart 
of all produce* of the land, w'hn h W'as set 
aj)art loi the support ol the Mongol 
w'ariiois, was collected o\n and o\'er again 
in a most unsyst(‘ma(ic manne*r. until 
fiihilly (diazan succeeded in ic*- 
f storing .1 small cic*gree ol oicle*!* 

® * bv allotling c.eibim fixed dis- 

ti ic'ts to e c'l tain])c)dic*s ot ti oops. 
No goofl was ex]KHtc‘cl horn the* incic'asing 
chssatisfac 1 ion ol the Iranian ])(*0])le, as 
w«is shown bv (diazan’s older coinmand- 
mg tile disai inanu'nt ol tlu* native* in- 
habitants ol iMisisbin. dhe geneial 
misen'y had been mcic'ase'd liy one of 
Gha/an’s ])ic*clecessc)is, w'ho had un- 
successlully endcMvoiired to replac e* spt*eie* 
by pa]H*r money ,ilte*r the Chine*se* nic'thod. 
(ihazan himsell rendered an undoubl(*d 
service to his subji^cts by leforming the 
currency, introducmg coins worth their 
face value and of fixed fineness and 
weight. ** 

Whether or not the* iu*w law^s would 
have pioduccd a fundamental change for 
the better m Iranian affairs, we cannot 
say. At any rate, the confusion that 
foi lowed the death of Ghazan and con- 
tinued until the end of the* .supremacy of 
the llkhan Mongols preventeci any true 
recovery ot the enfeebled Persian people. 
After the expedition of Genghis Khan 
into Syria during the years 1300-1303, 
which ended in failure, nothing more was 
done in the way of conquest by the 
Mongol princes of Iran ; and in 1323 
Bu Zaid, the last llkhan who was able 
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to mamlam the integrity of Ins em]nre, 
concluded peace with Egy])t. Soon after- 
wards the Mongol empire was divided, 
at first into two jiarts, Irak and Persia. 
At the same time the family of the 
Mozaffarides obtained tor liiemselves 
greater independence m Farsistan. their 
first sultan being Mobariz i‘d-dm, 131J- 
1.^58, and the Tuikomans founded an 
inde])endent slate in Kurdistan The 
increasing jwwer of Farsistan showed that 
the Iranian element was once mort* 
r(‘gammg strength and jin'iianng for a 
fresh attac k on th(‘ Mongols, whose jkjwcm s 
were declmmg rapidly. Perhajis a Peisian 
national ^tate would again have been 
lounded had not a new and still moie 
Irightfnl stoiinol coiKjuest burst ov(m* the 
land of Iran, destroying all Peisian hojies. 
The victoi HN of Timnr ( oni])lejelv re-estab- 
lished th(‘ waning iiowei ol the Mongols. 

At the tinu' when Tamerlane’s troojis w(‘i (‘ 
])ouring in u]>on M'estern Asia and Indni 
<i complett‘ transfoi Illation had taken 
})lac(‘ 111 the affiurs (»t Asm Minoi,wheie 
<1 new monarch V was d<‘veloping in tiu* 
place ol the decaying Pjyzantine einpiie 
<uid the* sultanat<‘ of Ironiiim 
The Pvzantines. who had 


Timur's 
Storm of 
Conquest 


so long been sncit'sslnl 


holding Asia Minor ag.imst the 
Mohainmerlans, w(“ie no longer able to 
drive till* 'Fuiks out ot then territories, 
and the Ciiisadeis also, ol whom so much 
had be(‘n exjiected m Const antmojile, 
had likewise smcei'ded 111 obtaining tem- 
])oiary victories only over the Seljuks m 
Asia Minor. It is true that the most 
seiioiis dangers had been iiveited with 
the assistance of the Western Eiuoj)eans , 
Niciea had been re(M])tured, and the 
western hall ol Asia Mjnoi cleaied ot the 
Turks. Hut the hordes of nomads, ( on- 
' stantly lemforced by new bands of 
I'urkish immigiants, wei(‘ no longer to 
be diiven from the ste])j)e lands ol the 
interioi of the ])t‘ninsula. 

Had it been jiossible to stVengthen 
Arniema once more, alter the old Roman 
military frontier had been again established 
thiough the rise of the I.esser Armenian 
state in Cilicia and the Christian kingdoms 
of Edessa and Antioch, then perhaps the 
Byzantines might have succeeded m 
surrounding, and finally in assimilating, 
the masses of foreigners within their 
boundaries. But Armenia as well as 
Georgia was utterly helpless, and formed 
only the open door through which the 


hordes of Turkoman streamed in from 
the East. The Seljuk empire of Iconium, 
or Rum, which was only once united under 
the rule of a capable monarch, Izz ed-din 
Kilij Arslan (1152--1190), who died in 
ii()2, suffered m general under those evil 
conditions of dismti“gration and quarrels 
betw'cen brothers as to the succession 
. which were the usual charac- 
Armeniathe t^j-istu of Seliuk states. Never- 

.ht Mongol. 

Minor wei(' to all apjK^arances 
better off undei the government of 
the Selpiks than under the Byzantine 
bureaucr.icy, for the snuilku* the luistern 
Roman Enqnre giew the heavier became 
the taxes. It wms a soiirct' of gicat 
anxiety to the Byzantines that from 
certain of the impt'nal ]>ro\inc(‘s of 
Asia Minor the inhabitants (‘migrated 
eii masse into the beljiik ])rincipahties. 

When, in th(‘ year 1204, tht* B\/anfine 
empiie was ovt'ithiovvn by the Latins, 
ancl feudalism regained the iq^per hand, 
the stationary ])0])ulation of Asia Minor 
h.id no longer any reason for hojang that 
they would derive tlu‘ shght(‘st advantage 
by offering resistance to the mcn'asmg 
jxnver ot the Tuiks. Ou the other hand, 
th(‘ Seijuks, who had (outimu'd their old 
m.inner ol hie, wandering about with tluur 
flocks and herds, and at the same' time 
always pn'pauxl lor w.ir, patronised the 
agiumlturists, who had become indis- 
])ensable to them, and whose interests m 
no w’lse conflicted with their own. 

The growing power ol the Turks w’as 
still more nuKMsed wlien PeisMii-Arabian 
civilisation began to awaken 111 the towns, 
tor at the beginning ol lh(‘ Mongol wars 
scholais from Pt'rsia a id Arabia sought 
and found refuge m Asia Minor, where 
they were gladly received bv the Seljuk 
princes. 'Ihus Ala cd-din Kai Kobad 
(i2iq-i2j()) did all that lay in his jiower 
to further the intellectual development 
of his peo}>le. But the Turks of Asia 
_ , Minor did not entirely escape 

Give Piece Mongol storm , they were 
. now cornixdled to atone tor 

having left the iron gates 
of Armenia and Georgia ojicn belimd 
them. Genghis Khan took the same 
route along which so many Turks 
had already passed, marching from 
Azerbijan to the jieninsula ; and only 
the timely submission of the Seljuks 
whom he encountered saved them from 
a far greater evil. For a long time the 
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Scljuks of Asia Minor wore the most 
faithlul vassals of the Mongols, and, as 
such, the natural (‘neniics of tlu‘ Egyp- 
tians, whose sultan, Bcihar, wn ught 
havoc in the Turkish kingdom of Iconium, 
advancing far into the iiit(‘ri(ir of the 
peninsula in T277 The discipline of tlu* 
Egyjitians was fairly good ; l)ut the Mon- 
End of cam(' later under 

41-*' c f , Aliagha could not denv them- 
.he Seljuk thcsnlislactron ol c.tluT 

Dominion , ,, 

in.issacring or enslaving the 

mhahitants ol Iconium. Tfius it seiuns 
that il stood wnttcai in the book ol 
(h'stiiiy that m Asia Minoi also the 
Mongols should destroy tdl that the Turks 
liad ^}r\red. 

ThedestriK tion ot th(' Selpik dominion m 
Asia Minor was the natural lesiilt of the 
Mongol invasions , but tin* Turks were 
a heady too tirmlv rooted m the ])enmsula 
lor th(‘ (h'eekem])ire, temtioraiily lestored 
m I2()T, to derive any bemd'it irom th(‘ 
lall ol th(‘ Sel]uks Another 'I'lirkish 
rac(* immediati'ly came torwaid m ])lace of 
th(‘ la 1 tel Dm mg the Mongol war^ a 
hon'e ol Turkomans Irom Tiansoxam.i 
li.id m.irched tow.ud the* wc^st under the 
h'adc'rship ol Suleim in. A portion ot this 
horde, ol which the command w.is taken 
o\cM' .ifter vSuleiman’s (V‘ath by his son, 
Krtogrul, emigrated to Asia Mmoi. The 
Seljuk jinnee K.ii Kobad allottc*d jias- 
turages m the' neighbourhood ot Angora 
to tlu‘ new aiiivals, and was not dis- 
|)l(Ms(‘d to sec' that they s ion began to 
increase theur lands at the* e\|:)ense ot the 
Byzantine’S. Ertogrul’s siu'cc-ssor, Osman, 
or Othman, who came to the throne m 
1288, continued the' conquests, strengtlien- 
mg his lorcc^s by the addition of othcT 
'I'lirkish tribes, and Imally freed himself 
entirely from the suzerainty of the Selpik 
rulcTs. In honour of Osman, their first 
independent sovereign, his sulijects, con- 
sisting of many ditterent tribes, took 
thc' name ol Osmanli, or Ottomans. 


. . Shortly before Osman’s death, 

Beginnings ^ was captured, 

^ and a few years later was 

uttomnns capital of the 

new emjiire by his successor, Orchan. 

This new state, in which thc entire military 
and destructive power of the nomadic 

Turks once mcare touncl a firm sujipcart, 

and which had succeeded to the* civilrsed 


kingdom ot the Seljuks, was naturally 
a scTious menace to the culture of Asia 


Minor. It was only with the assistance of 
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Persian civilisation that the Selpiks had 
been tamed, but at this time whate^'cr 
culture there may have been left .succumbed 
comjiletely to the blows dealt by the Otto- 
mans. With this the victory of nomadism 
was assured tor centuries. During the 
reigns ot Orchan and his successors a 
number of the small Turkish jirmcijiahtic’s 
m Asia Minor were overthrown, and the 
Euroj>ean jiossessions ot the Byzantines 
wcTe also attacked. Mm ad 1 . c'ajiturc'd 
AclrMiiojile in Eurojie, as well .is Angora, 
Kutahiali, and various otlu'r towns in 
Asia Minor. His successoi , Bajazed I, 
concjuered the’ wiiolc’ of Asi.i Elinor with 
the c’XC'ejdion ol the jinnc qialit y ol 
Kastamiini .ind the impc'rial state’ d're- 
bizond, and was on the |)c)ml of contimimg 
his victorious canijiaign to ('onst;mli- 
rioj)]e whcai lie' m\.ision ol Timur bc’g.in, 
hmdc’rmg lor the time being tlic’ rise ot 
the ( ttloman c iujiin' 

A givat change, loo. h.icl taken jilac'c’ in 
the balance ol }>owc'r m Western Asia, 
w'hich for the' last cc’ntury li.id bi’en deU’i- 


mmc’d by the’ mutu.il antagonism ol tbc’ 
Mongol c*mj)irc’ m Bc’isia and ilu’ kingdom 


F5II of 
the Mongol 
Empire 


ol Ihc’ M.imc’lnkes m Iyg\{)t. 
'J'lic’ c’mjun’ ol I lic' Mongols had 
fallc’ii , in Nortli-ws’slei n Iran 
onb' v\as a |)orl!on ol its old 


})owc'r ret.imc’d, and altei the’ dowait.ill 


ol the Selpik shites and the’ \’ictoiions 


invasion ol the Ottom.uis, the' mtliience ot 


the Mongols had natmally come tc) an end 
in Asia .Minor also. 


It w'as not long bc'toii’ things camc’ to 
such a jiass in h-gypt and Wc’slc-in Asia 
that all cievelc)j)ment of jiowc'r w.is con- 
fined exclusively tc> thc’ newly anivc’d 
hordes of barbarians, wdnle tlu‘ original 
native jjopulatioris, the old rejiresentativc’s 
of civilisation and ‘industry, sank to a ])osi- 
tion ol feelWcme^s and clecav. Again a 
wave ol sc’ini-barbarons nomads swc jd 
over the unfortunate’ land ; and, to make 


matters worse, thc ajipctirance of the new 
concjueror was jncccded by the plague, 
or black death, w'hich spread over Western 
Asia and Eurojie, and raged longest in the 
hot valley of the Nile. 

The invasions ot Timur were nowhere 


so destructive as in Western Asia, in the 


jirovinces that were just beginning to 
recover from the effects ot the first Mongol 
storm. In the year 1^80 Timur ajijieaiecl at 
the head of his army m Khorassan, alter he 
had conquered Transoxania and Khiva. He 
marched along the old Mongol and Turkish 
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routes south ot the Elburz Mountains to 
A/eibijan, AriiKuiia, and Georgia. E.usi- 
slan - still ruled by tli(‘ Mo/attandes — was 
(onquered, ls]).di.in stormed, and a ]>yia- 
mid ol 70,000 skulls erected, an example 
ol what Timui’s conquests m(‘ant for 
Western Asia. After the national dynasty 
of Farsistan had ended on the death of 
Shall Mansur, in I3()2, the Ilkhan, Ahmed 
ibii Owais, wOio had niamlained his ])osi- 
lion 111 Irak aihu the loss ol Azerbipin, 
vN.Ls driven out ol Hagdad. 

The del(Mi((‘ ol the thnxitened jiiovmccs 
ol the west Icll to tlu* Ottomans and the 
EgvptMUs, w'ho w'eie untortunatel^ unable 
to agns' with one another (H to (‘iigagc 
m (oniinon uiidei takings. 'Plu* Ottoman 
sultan Baia/et II. w’as, howevei . at least 
al)l(‘ to su|)j)oit the AruKunans *Lnd (leoi- 
gians, and <issist th(‘ Jlkhan in Bagdad 
( )n the othe« hand, l-ierkuk. sultan of 
h'gvjh who h.id 11101 (‘ reason lo treml)l(‘ 
beh)U‘ Ills own Mami'lukes th.in In'lon* the 


Mongols, eva(U<ite(l Sm la alt(‘r much 
bo.istiiig and litth lighting, and lelt his 


Timur 
Devastates 
Asia Minor 


S\ri<in siit>ie(ts to In* the help- 
less \actnns ol Mongol linv m 
1400 111 till' \eiii 1401 Tiniiii 

nn.ided Asm Miiioi and totally 


del»aletl Baj.i/a't, t.ikliig him captive 
Asia Minor h.id ah(‘ad\ sulPaasl gie.itly 
I10111 the Ottom. Ills : now it w.is om'C more 


])luiideh‘d and its inhal)it<ints mass.ured. 


lAeii the List ol the Wealthy siMpoits, 
'snivina which had not \et lalicm into the 


hands ol the Turks, was coinpletc'K 


destroyed. The Ottoman eippire became 
a Mongol province, and Egypt itsc'll w-as 
saved Irom the sword ol Tiniui only by tlc" 
immc'di.ite submission of its ruler. 

The death ol the dreaded concpieror, in 
1405, was not only followed by a halt in 
the advance of the Mongols, but was the" 
, signal for the dissolutnn ol 
imur s Timm’s cirqure. In Irak, the 

mpire Jlkhan, Ahmed, who died in 

rea s up returned to the seat ol 

government ; in Kurdistan, Kara Yusul, 
th(‘ rulei of the Tuikomaiis ol the Black 
Kam, captuied Bagdad .ind ])ut an end tc/ 
th(‘ old Mongcjl dynasty, whic h datc'd back 
tofienghis Khan , the Egyptnins leasscrted 
them mllueiice m Syria, and the Ottomans 
were U'stoied to then mde])eiid(m('e m 
Asi.i Mincn 

Peisia alone remained lo Shah Koch 
1ht‘ siKccssoi ol Timur, who c.iriic'd on 
su((C‘ssiul v\ars with the hoidt's ol Tuiko- 
mans ol the Blac k and tlu' W’lutc- Ram in 
Kuidistan His eltoits to lestore his 
de\.istated t oLinii \ to piosperits, and to 
asscmiblc* about his thioiu* the lew 
lemammg scholais .md poets ol Iran, 
weie a pk'asmg ccinti.ist to the* rule ol 
blood ol Timm l>ut the* mtc'llectual no 
Ic'ss tlitiii the t‘( onoimc ])owc‘r ol the* 
(ountiv Wiis m .1 hopc'less slate ol decline 
The* banc'ii sjurit ol the* Turkish ])(‘oi)lc' 
finally bc'cainc* supu'inc*. the hteratmc* ol 
lian bcmig ic‘])la(c‘d by boinlMst, whiU‘ 
mc'c'hanic .d vc‘isc“- in the foi m ol t'pisllc's 
supplantt‘d the* tine i)oe1ryc)l lormei time's 
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THE TURKS IN WESTERN ASIA 

FOUR CENTURIES OF OTTOMAN SUPREMACY 

A LTHOlKiH some small signs of pro- years, until at last, after a long jicnod of 
gross were still visible* in Persia and servitude, the Iranian peo])le l)(‘gan once 
in Asia Minor, Syria and Mesojiotamia more to develoji a national spirit, and a 
had reached the* lowest ebb of wretched- domestic dynasty arose to power, 
ness- the one suffering under the Since Kgypt was able to maintain itself 
miserable government ot tin* Egyptian through the exploitation of merchants, 
Mameluke emirs, and the other filled w’lth m spite of its abominable government 
hordes of nomads, who, after their old by the Mamelukes, and since the feeble 
custom, looked upon a civilised country as empire of Trebizond in nor- 

existmg only for plunder. These Turko- Minor managed 

man nomads were divided into two mam e • ^ j ^ * f<> t'hng tenaciously to life — 
clans t lie Kara Komlo, oi th(‘ Hlack Kam, p reason that a 

and the Ak Koinlo, or the White Ram, so small portion of Asiatic tiade found its 
called after their war staiidaids They way to the Black Sea through Northern 
had gradually succeeded in taking possi's- PiTsia and Aimenia-it was at least to b(' 
Sion ol a large ])art of Armenia, Kill distan, hoped that, after order had been some- 
Mesopotamia, Azerbij.in, and E.istein Asia what restored in Western Asia, the cele- 
Mmor. All th(' lawh'ss and unsettled brated ancu'iit commercial unite from the 
hoides of Western Asia assembled under Persian (iult tluough Basra and Bagdad 
the banner ot the Turkom.in chieftains, to Syria would again come into use ; 
united only in the hope ot obtaining sjKnls ; that, as a result ol this, agiiculture and 
and when Kara Yusuf, the leader of flu* manulai tures would also begin to reawaken 
Kara Komlo, pu'pared foi w.ir against m Irak , and, finally, that new life would 
bhah Rocli, hc' w.is joined by be infus(‘d iiom the natural centre and heart 
Lc^d r of bands of preda- ot Western Asia into the other ])rovmces. 

the^N^mads noiiiads, all eager for an But Bagdad’s former splendour did not 
opjiortumty of ad\'an('mg into leturii. 7'he city still remained the 
the rich land ot Persi.i gieatest in the legioii ot marshes that 

K.iia Yusuf died suddenly while on to-day, as before the beginning of ancient 
the imin h, and on the same day Babylonian civilisation, extends between 
his vast army dispersed in all directions. the Euphrates and the Tigris. It still 
'I'he corpse ot the leader, naked <ind liarboiired many mc'rchants and contained 
despoiled, the eais cift off for the sake of numerous bazaars, but richly laden cara- 
their golden pc'iidants, lay unburied on vans no longer made their way thither from 
the trodden soil of the clcserted camp. India ; no ships brought the wares of the 
It was fortunate for Western Asia that the Farthest East to the former emporium of 
black horde soon became the deadly Wc*stern Asia, and no long trains of 
enemit's of the Ak Komlo, and that the merchants journeyed from Bagdad to the 
two clans began to destroy on-e another ; west, distributing their wares among the 
but before the desired cnci was attained peoples of Europe. The caravans of 
the circle of devastation had increased to Persian jiilgrirns that each year crossed the 
an alarming extent. The Kara Koinlo Tigris near Bagdad were the 

conquered Mesopotamia, and even took u'**^i**!u only sources of mercantile life 
possession of Bagdad, but were finally remaining to the city. The final 

defeated by the Ak Koinlo under Uzun blow to the sinking prosperity 

Hassan, who temporarily ruled over the of Western Asia was dealt by the 
greater ])art of Persia, and destroyed the nations of Europe, whose early navigators 
last remains of Timur’s empire m 1467. had discovered the new ocean route to 
Persia remained m the hands of Uzun India, thus leaving the overland roads 
Hassan and his successors for about twenty through Persia in hopeless desolation. 
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Discovery 
of the Route 
to Indift 


During the tnwe when the sultans o1 Egypt 
were tilling then tieasiines with tolls 
extorted Iroin iiieiTliant'' oi all nations, 
and endeavouring to satisfy th{‘ (onstaiit 
deman Is oi th ‘ir Mamelukes with gold 
obtained from new m inopolies and taxes, 
the pioiiHi's of Poiluguese 

maritime trade wiTe cautiously 
feeling thtar w'ay along the 
coast of Africa, until finally the 
Cape of Good llojie was discovenul, and the 
shi])s of Vasco da (iani.i .s.iil(‘d into the 
ports of India. The wxirlikt' men lianfs of 
Portugal took good can* that their 

discovery should be rewarded by a mono- 
poly of th ‘ Eastern tr.ide. Tluar inon-id- 
war blo( k(*d up the coinimai lal routi* 
through th ‘ Red S(‘a in the \ear 1507. 
and soon afteiw'anls Oiniiiz, tht* most 

important mtermt'diati' ti ading station oil 
the Peisian (lull, fell into the hands ol 
tile Portuguese Albu(|uerqin\ Ten \(Mrs 
later the M.imehikt's oi Egyt)l, d(‘piivi‘d of 
their aitifidal means o) siippoit. suc- 

( umbi'd to tlu* attacks ol tlu* (ftloniaiis 
That w^arhke ju'ople did not imme 
diately lecovei tiom the (Tushmg deleat 
infiK'ted on them by Timm neai Aiigoi.i : 
rnoreovei , the I'lntiiie was torn asimdi'r 
by struggles as to tlu' suiaession. The 
attention ol tlu* Ottoman riihas w.is < liK'fly 
directed to Eurojiean aflaiis, and thus lor 
the time being the Turkish jiriiK ip.ihties, 
^till existing 
in Asia Minor, 
were cnabk'd to 
letain almost 
com])let(* inde- 
peiideiKc. Not 
until th(‘ yc'ar 
14.^4, during tlie 
n*ign ol the sul- 
tan Mill. id, did 
the Ottoni.ins 
reasseit their m- 
fluerae thiough- 
out the ])enm- 
sula. At this 
time the military 
orgaii isation of 
the Ottomans 
had reached a 
very high state 
of periectioii ; the 


as 

Ottoman 
Advance in 
Asia Minor 



THE CITADEL OF OKMUZ IN THE KUii CENTURY 
After the discovery of the ocean loiite to India, the Portuguese gained, 
in ir»()7, Ormuz, the most important trading station on the Persian Gulf 


Turkish ('avalry w'as 
suj)j)lenienled, after the Egyptian exanijJe, 
by enslaved or inijiiessed Christians, who 
received a thoiough military training and 
were incorporated into the standing army 
of infantry, the Janissary guaid. In latei 
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years this army became .is great a menaci' to 
the s.iletv of the sultan as the Mam(‘luk(‘s 
had be(‘n U) the luler oi h'gvpf ; hut for 
the time wath wIik h we are diMlmg tlu‘y 
.insweied ('veiy pm pose. A new er.i began 
for the Ottomans w'hen the last iimiains 
of the Hyzaiitine enijiue disappeanal with 
the ca])ture of Const. intinoiih* 111 1457, ; 
and th(‘ Tin ks succia'ded to the inherit- 
ance of this v.ist cm pill' as w'cll .is to the 
claim to suprem.K'v semired t(. tluan bv 
tlu‘ ])ossession ol thi‘ gig.intic city on the 
Bos]>hoi us 

Th.il the Ottoman suit. ms mvadial even 
Apulia b(‘cause it had oni'e loimed a ]).irt 
ol the H\zanlme empiii' and was theie- 
fore looked upi*ii by them .is thiars b\ right 
('I conqiu‘st, was a (eit.im ])r<’ol th.it it 
wa.uld not be long beloit' tluai co\ (‘toils 
eves would be tun led toward flu* kingdom 
ol the Mami'lukes m lu;\ pt 'I'hi two 
nations h.ul lui'ii hostile to oik* anotln 1 

e.iily as tht‘ tinu* wIumi thi‘ hoidt's 
of Timm wi'i(‘ Ihie.itenmg 
without disc I imm.ition the 
w’hole ol \\'t*stein Asi.i . and .is 
\(‘.irs passed tlu‘ ieeling of 
(‘limit v m('r(‘as(‘d i.i 1 h(‘r fh.iii (hmiiiished 
Th(‘ Eg\j)tian sult.iiis ck'aily K'logmsi'd 
that th(‘ small Turkish sl.ites m Asi.i Mmoi , 
W'liK h had hitluilo withstood th(‘ Otto- 
mans, ioimed lh(‘ii b<‘st w.ill ol (l(‘l(‘ii(e 
.ig.imst th(‘ d.ingei th.it was thr(‘.il(‘iimg 

IIk'Ui lioiii th(‘ 
11 o 1 t h 1 C s p(‘- 
( iall\ impoi taut 
was the kingdom 
ol Kai.iman, m 
t he sou t h(‘i 11 
]i a r t o 1 111 (‘ 

[lemnsul.L, loi 
w' h 1 ( h O t f o - 
m.iiis, Eg \ !>- 
t 1 an s . a 11 d 
Turkomans ol 
fh(‘ White Ram 
had long strug- 
gled, sonu'times 
1 e s o I 1 1 11 g to 
diplomat !(' de- 
ctat, sometimes 
to thi‘ s wan'd. 
Wh(*n th(‘ Otto- 
nian sultan Mohamm(‘d finally succeeded 
in (hiving Uzim Hassan, the Tiiikomaii 
ruler ol Persia, out ol Asm Mnioi , m iqy.;, 
Karanian fell to the share of the 'I'urks, no 
aitenipt Ixung made by Egypt to dispute 
the possession of the land with them ; in 



MOUN'l ARARAT, THE MOST FAMOUS OP ARMENIA’S MANY MOUNTAINS 


K.iii Pn‘\, tluMi suit. in ol Kgypt, 
oi an adnc pait in tlu‘ 

, (IkI nollinif; and \\<is t onUnit to 
nn.i.i^im* tli.il the j»o\\<‘i ol llic* Ottonuins 
was hmm W(.ik(n(‘(l hy tlicii wais witli 
t lir d'ni koinaiis 

In laUr Inni^ .iKo tlic' E^]:yptlan'^ won 
unable lo snppoil Ihe small st.ile^' ol 
Asia Minoi In the nie'anwdiik* tin* 


The Final 
Contest 
with Egypt 


Olloin.in^ had I'li^af^ed in a 
siuce^siul stiugmk- with the 
m w ]\ -aw akened knii'doni ol 
Peisia, III Older to rendei 


sc(ine tln'ir iMstei n, front lei The liiial 
(ont«st with lyi;v])t now IxHaiiK' only a 
(jneshon ol timi, in.isimn'li <is tliere w'as 
no \ a ( k ol i*\{ usc^ loi a wai in Mew ol the 


tnnihles o\'er the hoiindiry (piestion in 
sonth-eastei II Asia Minoi . The waetrhed 


linaiK lal (ondition of K/;vj)t hail not only 
})revented llie siiJfan Kaiisiividi Al^un, 
w’ho as(<-ndi“d the tin one in 1501, hom 
enteiiiif; into an alhanee with PiMsia, but 
liad ])nt a stop to all ])io})e: ]>re])aratJon^ 
lor iTKx'tm^ the tlirealenm/:^ (kint’ei . When 
Kaiisuxeli inialJy siuaix'ded in ('oni'en- 
tratine, Ins lories in th(' Noith ol Syria, 
the OttoiiKin sultan. Selim I., liad aheady 
*isseiiibl('d ti sn|)ei]oi army on the Inintier ; 
d(‘ieivm^ the I{gy])lMns by pretending; to 
enti'i into serious n(';;ot lations with them. 


he tiossi'd tile ( ilaian ]>a --es uuhindeied 
m 151(1 Till' dei'isive battle was lonf;ht 
on tile ])lam ol Dabik to llu iioith oi 
Halid), and in spite «>i the biaMi\ ol Ilia 
Mamelukes, the jitiaiis wire ii'teiJ\ 

deleated. Kansuveh tell and the leiii- 
n.ints ol Ills tioops ri'tieated to Iyity]>1 
Svna iell into thi' h.inds ol the (lllo- 
iiiaiis almost without it stnieitle indeed, 
Selim was welcomed with ]o\ m many 
])ro\Tnces as a hbiaatoi lioni thi‘ M.iine- 
Inke yokt‘ 

During" till' lollowmi^" \’e.ns p( also 
\vas lonipien'd, an end soon be im; jiiit to 
the i ourap'ous but hoj>eless loM^tanee ol 
Tiiman Bey, tlie new i\ -i hosoii Mameluke 


sultan; S^iia .ind pt Iumk idoi tlj 

bec'ame ])rovinees ol the Ottoman em])iU‘. 
^ Sidim .dso I ai I led t he Abb.issid 


_ iali])li oil with him to t'oii- 

Supremacy The lal tei was the 

Achieved , ^ ‘ , , , , 

last re])iesiait.»(ive ol a loni; 

line of s])iiitual paixeinois, who, allliouj;h 
])ossesst‘cl ot only the shadow ol tianpoial 
jxiw’ei. had led a \'ery (omioi table hh‘ ol 
eonteinplatioii and ease in the \allev ot tlu‘ 
Nile. The Ottoman suit. ins kept up thi' 
laiee ol having; .111 Abbassid laliph lor 
some years, until thi'\ tmall\ did dwwy 
w'lth this nimeci'ss.ai V ai rani^imn'iit and 
took the dignity ujion theiiisidxes Tliey 
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had all the more right to do this, because, 
together with "Egypt , the sacred cities of 
Arabia had also t alien into their jiower. 
Ihe sceptre of the calijihs regained its 
old authority in the hands ol the dreaded 
Ottoman lulers ; the Persians alone 
were alile to shield themselves irom 

the consequences of this event by 
The openly di^clarmg for the Shiite 
Ottoman Syria had nenther 

Empire oor lost by becoming 

a part of the Ottoman enipiie , 
but Egy])t, already reduced by the turn 
taken m commercial affairs, nch to sjie.ik 
ol the fact that the greater ])art oi hei 
diminished incoiiK* was now sent to Con- 
stantinople, be('aine more and more deso- 
late. The inter (‘sts ol the Ottoman sultans 
thcr(‘aft(‘r remained bound up chielly m 
Eurojiean atf.ins , at first they suc- 

ceed(‘d m forcing back the defenders ol 
0('cidental civilisation, but in later times 
they were despiualely engaged m defend- 
ing lhemselvi‘s Ironi tlu' counter-assaulls 
of the ('hiistian nations. As time pass(‘d, 
also, war be( amc lh(‘ mam interest ot the 
Ottomans; th(‘ idea of endeavouring to 
alleviate tlu‘ misery ol the (oncpiered 
races of their cast (Miipire scaic(‘ly enter(‘d 
then minds. ll was onlv in lespect to tlie 
art ol w'art.ne that tla^y ItMiiU'd anything 
Irom tiu‘ Ernopt'ans lor example, tluai 
artillery was adimi.d)ly oig<inis(‘d «dt(‘i 
Europ{‘aii methods at <\ wvy e.nl\ ptMiod. 
P>ut in other n'spcc is the ummagmatne, 
barren mind ol the Ottoman h(‘ld fast lo 
old customs and coik eptioiis ol life with 
indomitable tenaiaty , every attempt to- 
W'ards nnpiovemcmt oi progress was 
cnish(*d Thus, 'I'mkish \\'est('in Asia 


(ontnnied to lemam m the same hopeless 
(ondition into which it had been ])hinged 
years belore by Timm’s cam])aigns. 
Wherever a sign ol ])iospenty became 
visible the Turkish system of government 
took good ( are that poverty and misery 
should be restored as soon as possible. 

.. - Unnotu'ed and avoided, un- 

Ottoman woild’s (’om- 

Misrule unable to arouse 

themselves to new’ hie without 


external aid, th(‘ Ottoman provinces of 
Western Asia continued to exist only as 
and, hop(‘less wastes. 

Evil enough has been the destiny of 
Armenia, the western neighbour ot Persia. 
Never, since the short-lived efforts of 


Tigranes to establish a great empire, 
has Armenia been cither independent 
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01 united. It is true that the mountain- 
ous character ot the country has to a 
certain extent jirotected it from attacks 
from without , but it has also favoured 
the division of the land into small 
and defiant tribal kingdoms, whose 
constant feuds have presented foreign 
Powers w^th welcome op])ort unities for 
interfering wath Armenian affairs. 

The conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, and tlu‘ remarkable tenacity 
wnth wiiidi they held fast to their beliei, 
( onverted Armenia into a bulwark oi the 
Byzantine lunjiirtg and at the same time 
a favourite object for. all attacks made* 
w’ith the object of weakening the Eastern 
Roman Empire and the jiower of the 
Christians. As long as the Byzantines 
w’cie able to hold the line of the Taurus 
Mountains it was necessary ioi the 
Armenians and Georgians to defend a 
]>ortion ot their front u‘rs only ; and at 
that time the Armenians, who weie still 
a w’arhke race, had little difficulty in 
maintaining their jiosition in sjiite ol then 
lac^k ol unity. Not until the downfall 
of the Abbassid cahjihs, follow’cd by the 
. . invasion ol Azeibijan and the 

rmema a country ol the Kur by 

stantly harassc^d the Ai meniaus 
but opened uj) through thi'ii (.oiintiy a 
w.iy to Asia ]\linor, did the days ol (.om- 
])let(‘ destnution b(‘gni. Azerbi)an now' 
became' the iaxourite hc'adquarters ol tlu' 
nonuids and Aimenia theii duel plunder- 
ing gioimd and highw.iy to th(' wt'st. 
The Seljiiks wtit followed by the Mongols 
undei Hulagu, and the lattei by the 
.irmies ol Timur. In later times the 1111- 
ioi lunate land w^as torn by the struggles 
betwec'ii Tui komaiis, ^)t tomans, and Per- 
sians, 

Already dining the time ot the Seljuks 
multitudes of Armenians had emigrated 
southward to Cihcia. After the victories 
ol the IWzantmc emjieror Nice|diorus 
Phoc'as, C'lhcia was evacuated by the 
Mohammedans ; its rough mountain 
valleys and lavines offered a welcome 
jdate of reliige to the feudal nobility of 
Armenia. But this state ot “ Lesser 
Armenia,” an indejiendent jirincipahty 
subsequent to 1080, and a kingdom imder 
Christian rulers after iic)8, was m itself a 
land of roads to the west, for the possession 
of which many a sanguinary contest was 
fought. Sometimes the Byzantines or 
the Crusaders, and again the Egyptians, 



THE TURKS IN WESTERN ASIA 


llie Mongols, or tho sultan ol Iconinm 
sought to loiickT their influence supreme. 
Finally, in 1350, the Egyptian Mamelukes 
conquered Armenia, tlien in close union 
with the (liiistian kingdom of (^yj^rus, 
and put an end to the Lesser Armenian 
state. The emigration from Armenia 
itself still continu(‘d, howi^ver, when, after 
the Mongol ])eiiod, the Turkomans ol the 
Black .ind tlie Whit(‘ Ram jounde<l then 
kingdom m the Ai nu‘nian-Kui dish moun- 
tain country; and the ]il.i((‘ oi the re- 
tn^ating ])opulation wa*. soon takim hy 
Kurds and Turkisli tribes The* Pcrsian- 
Ottoman wais, of winch the hulk ol the 
('\])ensi‘s was ])aid by the Christian 
Armenians and (h'oigiaus, com]fl(‘ted the 
t‘Vil : s(Mr(i‘l\ I ()()() 000 oi llu' original 
inhabitants whu* now leit m tlnar native 
country Tlu' maionty had IxMonie 


serious attempt to imfwve the condition 
of its inhabitants. And tlTis is also true 
of the rest of Turkish Western Asia, of 
whicli the history for the last 400 years has 
been on the whole a period of complete 
stagnation. Nor could it well have been 
otherwise, according to the jirmciples of 
Ottoman administr.it ion. Asia Minor, 
however, has alw.iV'^ been bett(*r oft than 
the other W’esteru Asi.in pro- 
. .Vinces It Is true that, watli 
en uries of ('\ce])tion of a few rem- 
StagnMion 

(o.ist, the ancient Roinaii-J^y/antme civili- 
sation wholly disajipean'd ; Imt .is an offset 
to this a healthy pi'as.mt and soUIkm 
]>opulation s])i‘.ikmg the Turkish languagi* 
developixl m the luMrt of thi‘ ])emnsula 
With this ])0])ul.ilion. th.inks to the years 
otS(l]ukrule the gieatci portion ol the 



ERZEROUM, THE CAPITAL OF TURKISH ARMENIA 
The mountainous cliaractci of the Armenuan country, while protecting: it from external attacks, has also favouretl 
Its division into tribal kingdoms, and it has nevei, since the days of Tigiane-,, been independent or united 


scattcied ()\ei the ])r()vin(es oi MVstei n 
Asi.i, some indei'd ])enetr.it mg as l.u as 
Eastern Euiojk* 

During this period ot trial and mis- 
lortiini' tlie (liar.idfM' oi th<‘ Arm'MU.in 
peo])le underw’ent a fundamental chaiigi 
Once w^arlike and lovers oi hbeity, leanxl 
on account of their exce])t lonal In'.ivery, 
they now became intMThants and money- 
de.ilt'rs ; and it was with 


Change 


dissimulation and deceit, the 


of Armenian r 1 ,.1 x 

p. wea])on^ of the opjiiessed, that 

Character struggk'd for tlicir exist- 

ence. But tlu‘ ])art lately occupu‘d bv 
Armenia in the “Eastein Question” ol 
to-day belongs jiioperly to European 
history, and is dealt with m anotluT 
volume. 

The Ottoman government was not only 
unable to jirev^ent the decay of Armenia, 
hut, morcovi'r, never made any really 


oiigm.d inhalutants h.ive .unalgamate*! 
The old Plirvgians and ('ap]\idocians 
Jhthyni.ins and (lakilians iiow^ .qipear in 
history as “ Turks,” howev’er sm.dl the 
mliisioii ol 'i'urkish blood may often be , ti- 
thisverv day it is from .Xsi.i Minor that tb ’ 
Ottomans derive most oi their powder, and 
here wall they be able longc si to w'lllistaud 
the advance of European i ivahsation. 

An entirely dilterent pictuii* is ])resenti‘d 
l)y Syria, only lemjioiarily awakened from 
her lethargy by the tompiest of Selim 1 . 
Here an ('xtensivT immigr.iPon of Turks 
did not t.ike place; and th(' ]\loham- 
med.ins who had chvelt there before the 
adv'ance of the Ottomans weri' confronted 
by a large ]wpulation of other confessions, 
especially Christians, who weie a .serious 
immacc to the Turkish government, inas- 
much as the nations of Europe’ had take 11 
a certain interest in the affairs of Syria 
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(>\or lli^‘ Cnisculo^, and liad ever 

.slH\ ('ll lo |)i()i( « 1 llie( hnstians who dwell 
thcie I'.M hoin lh<‘ ( eiilie ot lilt' ein|)in\ 
t ]i( ()ni[)assi d l>v hostile m'i^hl)oins, and 
entnisli'd uillv llie wellaie ol th(‘ unst.d)le 
inh.d)itaiits ot then own ])iovinu‘s, the 
^M)\('rnors ol Syria and Meso- 
])olainia lt‘d a ' ])ractically in- 


Independent 


^ \lei)(‘ndent e\ist(n)((\ alllioui^h 

Governors Daniodiail 

sword ol jni])('i lal dislavoin \n as .dways sns- 
jXMided .d)ove them. 1 h('y sonielnnt's (‘ven 
went so lai as to in.dse wai on their own 
jnitiati\i‘. .ind sin h oi llnni a'^ had 
])ow('r1nl ii H lids at lhe<onit in ( twislan- 
tinc)))le and wue iead\ lo f)lh'i hiiln's at 
the iiylil inonii nt, wiu* ahli* not onh' to 
la'tain iht n | oanons, hnl olien to jnirsnt' 
then o\\ II |)ol'( \ nn- , 
ni '!( ^t( d d^lie jia^lias 
(»1 1 lu' snialli ) di''Ui( Is, 
ll tWi \ t 1 j)0 > ^‘sse< I 1 ,ir 

\k ss ant la n it \ t 'ja i lallv 


Ismaihte, Christian, and Zoroastrian 
doetrines. They had no i elation whal- 
soiwer to the leiiiiiauts ol the ^ssasslns 

TowmkIs the end ol the si\t(‘enth ( enliir> 
lh(‘ Druses greatly incu'ased in nnmlH'V 
and intineiic(‘ ; and it wms only tluai 
division into two hostile^ groups, the 
Yemenites and the Kases, or Kaisitcs, 
alt(‘i tlie manner ot tlu' aneient Aialiians, 
that enabled the TiiiKs onc(‘ moie to 
re.isseit then mthieiK in tlie inonntams 
ol Lebanon An Ottoman aimy w'as 
despatched .igaiiist tluMii m 15CS5 , but, 
m spit(' 1)1 iiK' and swoid .ind all 
possible atio(Mti(‘s, tlu' siic('(‘ss ol llic 
Turks w'.i> teinj)oiai\' oiilv. 

In Fakhr ed-din, a man t)l gic.it 

ability, assumed the UvidcT^hi]) 01 tln^ 
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sm d ( ; iilo'jin to the <'ld 
sIi".;gK. b(.tWi‘(n liu' 

1 I tt Kills and 1 ho V/es* 
t' 1 n \ 'i.i 11 ]n‘opl( s loi 
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i 01 a 1 mit It SL‘( nied a^ 
n 1 la niomil.iJii ti ibe ot 

tie 1 )l ll-es \\ , lUid siK . 

( et d 'll ( ‘-tabh-liiiii; .lU md< pi'inleiit king* 
doinin Ni)illi('iii ^\ria d he Druses w<*re 
orii' ('1 1 hose 1 emai kal >le iai(.s ol lelngees 
that iiu loinudoiil ol v.uious eli'inenls in 
almost all Kinds ot liii^li mountains, and 
oiiginalt\ de\'elo))ed Irom a ( olony ot 
Lmaihaii imimgiants who w'andered into 
llu ia\mes ol i ehaiion about th(' year 
lojo dining the pciiod ol ('onlusion that 
lollowc'd the (h'ath of the 
( ahph Hakim In the etiuise of 
tniu‘ they w'ere joined by the 
|)oi stamled ol wiiious other 
iKitions 'I'Ik' Druses wi'ie disl inguished 

Irom the other niounlain tribes, esjK*cially 
trom the ('hiistian Maronites, the descen- 
dants ol monotheist !(' relugees who had 
long lK‘(‘n then neighbours, by their 
])e('ubii it'hjjion — a (’ombmafion of 

T ( lrS( » 
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MUSCAT. AN INDEPENDENT SULTANATE OF ARAP>IA 
On the old f»verl.'ind loutc between India and Mesopotamia theie arosr, after the 
Ottoman conquest the independent sultanate of Muscat in South-eastern Arabia 

Kases. subjec ted or e\])elled the ^^•menlt('s. 
and took poss(‘ssion ol a portion ol tlu* 
Syrian toast. lnter(*st w'as ar()ns(*d in 
Juirojie, and lh*rdinand I. ol 'fuse .my 
entered into an alliance with Ihikln t'd-din 
and ])lanned a great it‘ague between tlu* 
Pojx*, Sj)ain, Tuscany and the Druses lor the 
reconquest ol Jerusalem. P>ut the Diu^es 
could not exist wnthout constant su])])ort 
from Kinojie and the bribing oi mtluential 
]x*rsonages at the Ottoman t ourt, who W(‘i e 
able to prevent any attive ste])s being 
tak(*n against them ; as soon as they weie 
deprived of these two ])illais ot siippoi t 
their kingdom came to an abrupt end. 
In if)j3 a Turkish fl(‘t*t blockaded the 
coast, and an army advaiued into the 
mountains ; the iK‘xt year Fakhr ed-dm 
surrendered, and soon afterw^ard w'as 
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beheaded in Constantinojde. In com- 
])ciris()ii with this attempt to establish 
a national government, the numerous 
re b('l lions ol Turkish pashas, of which 
the recent history of Syria is chiefly 
composed, scarcely deserve mention. 
Mehemet Ah, who sought to renew the 
ancient claims of Kgypt uj)on Syria, 
. accomplished but little of 
o yrian good during his 

« . . temi)orary |)eriod ot rule, 

which lasted from 1853 to 
1840. Th(' late of Svria continued to bt‘ 
unloilunate until the piesent day; the 
iFifliicn((' ol Kurop<‘an civilisation has 
ImimIIv b(‘gun to reach tlu‘ districts of 
the Mc'diterranean coast, and j)i ogress is 
now nol]('(‘.d)l(‘. esjx'dally in the ecamonnc 
(onditioiis ol P.ik'stme. Hut the use ol 
a n.itional sjiirit is not to b(‘ thought ot 
In the nnddl(‘ ot the nineteenth century, 
Ironi May to October, i8bo, tht‘ i)nist‘s 
Ix'gan to massacK' the Maronitc's, and 
thereby g<ive the Ficmch o('< asion to 
UMiew tlu'ii old claims to the jnotec- 
Ijon 0} tln‘ Syiian ('hristians During the 
most ie((‘nt times th(‘ iihijority ol the 
DiU'-es lia\e migiatcsl to the Hainan, 
wlu're they hve still more independently 
ol till' 'I'm kisli ]).ishas. 

liak and Aiabi.i, once centre's ol the 
Mohammedan world, ha\e continued to 
sink lowei and lower, until to-day little 
lemams to (‘ither ot its loimcr jrrosjrenty 
aiicl import. mc'c'. Iiak had always Ix^en 
a sc'im-.n title lal state, chiefly dependent 
on a \ast system of canals and the com- 
meici.il route Irom India and Pt'isia to 
the \\(*st 1 01 its wealth and power. 

Hut the c oust ant ly recur ling invasions of 
hostile races, combined wuth the change 
m the routes t.ikeii by the w'orld’s com- 
merc'c', transl(.)rmec^ the ancient plain 
of Hab^ylon once more into a desolate, 
jKHsonous land ot swaimps and marshes, 
which the 'furkish pashas, oi all men, 

least undc'i'stood how to restore to wellare. 

Arabia sank to an insigniti- 
, ® canc'o that was m truth 

'^vholly consistent with its 
° small population and low 

plane of culture. It was left to itself; 
and its degencT.ation into small, mutually 
hostile emirates was not hindered by 
the caliphs. Only in Mecca and Medina 
the Abbassides, the Fatemides, and 
all othc'r ]K)wers who laid claim to 

the leadershi]) of the Mohammedan 
religious w orld sought to retain their 


mfluenc-e. The pilgrimages, m conse- 
quence, were olten warlike ex])eclitions. 

Not long alter qbb, w'lieii the Egyp- 
tian Fatemides obtained thci jdace of 
honour m the sacred c ities. an Alidic 
family succeedc'd in putting an encl to 
the rcjmblican-aiiarc hic state' ol afl.aiis 
in the c'lty ot ])ilgrniis, and c-st.iblishc'd 
the (irand Shc'rifat ot Mec^a, w'hich tiom 
this time forth possessed sona'lnnes more', 
sonietiinc's less ])owc‘i in Western Aiabia. 
'Fhe ablc'st ol the (Irand Shei H w.is 
Oatadah (1200), whose' close (‘udaiits 
leagued ov(*r then httlc' kingdom until 
the' time ol th<‘ Wahabis in tlic' <‘igh- 
tc'c'iilh century Vkinc'iis influc'iK es w'cic' 
at all times < entic'd m Mecca, c'vc'ii 
from Vemt'ii cd.inns wric' constanth being 
made' to the so\ ('ic'ignl\' ol the' cat\ . 
When the Ottomans c onejuc i c'cl Kg^pt, 
Yemen could be siibduc'd only by loire 
ot arms. The old c oinmc'n i.il sigmtic'anc'e 
ol Yemen wms lost altc-r the* coimtiy 
w^ts ( oTic'|U(*i c'd by the* Ol tom. ins. As an 
offset to this the* mdepc'udenl ''iilt.inatc; 
ol Miisc.it .nose in Soiitli-c astei n .Vi.ibi.i 
on the' ancient conmicicial loutc' betwc'c'ii 
Tndi.i and Irak, and, .iltc.r tlie 
B* Virc Portuguc'sc' li.id in'en clinen 

j ont, dt'vc'loped into a lirmly 
and Sword . i . 1 . . . 

constitiitc'd state', setting him 

lcx)t in Peisia .incl iinah\ abo in Zanzibar. 
Hut in the ct'iilral pro\ iiu c s ol Ar.ibia 
a storm arose in the' middle' ot the 
eightec'nlh cc'ntury that c .ills to the' 
mind thc' early wsulikc* [)c'i lod ot Moham- 
medanism '1 he u'tornnng sect ol the 
Wall. ibis, founded by Moliammc'cl abd-el 
Wahab, about J745, c'xpic'sst d tlieii vic'ws 
with all due' emphasis of fiie aiifl sw'ord, 
and finally succc'edc'd m conc]uc*img Mc*cca 
itselt in 1803. A striking ]suallc:'l to 
Mahomet was jircsented by this it'jormer. 
'riic doctrines of the Wahabis were' a 
])rotest on the' ])art ot tlu* old Arabs 
against the caricature c)t the oi igmal 
belief wdiich had gradu.dly dc'M'lopc'd out 
of the simple teachings ot Mahomet as 
well as against the degcnt'r.icy and luxury 
ol the inhabitants of Mecca. That city 
did not remain long m he possi'ssicm 
of thc Wahabis ; for m the year i8r8 the' 
Egyptian Vicc'roy, Mebemc't All, look ad- 
vantage of the eontusion Mial reignevl in 
Aral)ia and ocenjued Hedjaz. Hc>w’evt*r, 
the plans ot tins ambitious prince c'vc'iitii- 
ally came to nothing, and Western 
Arabia was once more* pkiec'd under the 
direct government of the 'rurks. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT NATIONALITY 


T he fatc^ of Persia was more fortunate 
than that of Egypt, for the peo])lcot 
Iran showed that in spite of all the niis- 
lortuiK's to which they liad been subjected 
tluTc was at least (‘iioiigh vitality left in 
them for the tormalion and maintenaiKe 
of a national government ol their own. 

In Azerbijari that is to say, in a legion 
that, together with the neighbouring 
jirovinces of the Elliruz Mountains, held 
longest and most tenaciously to its Iranian 
character -arose the national dynasty of 
the Sefids, who, it must be conlessed, were 
gn'atly indebted for both their mflueiKe 
and power to the mixture ot Tuikish 
blood that ran m tlu'ir veins , the Iranians 
weie, inde(‘d, com])elled to make the 
best ot the 'I'lirkish elements that were now 
ineradicably fixed in the heait of PiMsia. 
At the Stime time, howi'vc'r as had now 
become the iuk‘ m IVrsia -the new 
dvnastic movtunent centred m a leligious 
cpic'stion which w'as vei y closely connected 
wath the national let‘hng. The* 
The Old had become orthodc^x Mo- 

Rehgious or adlu'i cuts of the* 

Question doctrines almost with- 

out exception, the simpler Arabian spirit 
of the Surimtic Teachings apjic'almg lar 
more to thenr nomadic temperamemt than 
the imaginative symbolical tieatment of 
Islam ot the Shiites. All things that had 
to do wath the lattc'i* originated with the 
Iranians. The house oi Ah always 
succeeded in tinding adherents in Persia ; 
an Aliclic dynasty had long been able to 
maintain itselt even m the mountain 
valleys. of Tabaristan. 

Thus Ismail cl-Safi, the iounder of the 
Sefid dynasty, “the Sofics,” was able to 
unfurl the banner of the Shiites, together 
with the national standard, without arous- 
ing the enmity of the Turks ; for he was 
descended on his mother’s side from Uzim 
Hassan, the sultan ol the Turkomans of the 
White Ram, and, indeed, his most faithful 
followers were Shiitic Turks. Ismail 
experienced but little difficulty m estab- 
lishing himself in Ghilan, and in a com- 


jiaratively shoil time succec^ded not only 
in de])nvmg the clesc'eiidants of Hassan 
of their inlientaiice, but m extending 
his dominion trom Armenia and Irak 
as far as Transoxania, m 1507. The new 
Pei Sian (Government at once aroused the 
hostility ot the Ottoman^, the moie so lor 
the reason that the doctrines of 
the Shiites had become th(‘ 
at War 1^‘dional rt'ligion oi Iran, and 
w^ere m ojieii opposition to the 
SunnitK' confession ot the \ast majority 
oi the Turks. The Ottoman sultan, Selim, 
was not slow' to follow^ the time-honoured 
traditions of his race, inasmuch as he* 
immediately made* arrangements ioi a 
jiersecution ot the Shiites m his emjme on 
a gieat scale, cutting down w'lthout meuy 
all he could cajiture 01 these natural allic*s 
ol the Persians. Ismail, who thereujion fell 
upon the eastern Ottom.m jaovinccs, was 
foicc'd to rc‘trt‘at betore the superior forces 
oi Selim, and was thoroughly defeated at 
Tebriz m 1514 , the result wm^ the* loss 
oi Mc*soj)otamia, Kurdistan, and Western 
Ainieiiia Ismail’s son, Tamas]), who 
reigned irom 1524 to 157(>, was obliged 
to abandon Irak and A/erbijan to the 
Ottomans in 157,4: not until the leigii of 
Shah Abbas I., I58b-T()2cj, was the Persian 
trontier extended iarthei to the west. 

Although the adopticm of Shiitic doc- 
t lines ])layed a gieat jiai t 111 the reawaken- 
ing oi the* Iranian national spirit, it was 
at the same time an insui mountable 
obstacle to complete unity. Ever since 
the time of the (Ghaznavidc*s, the Afghans 
had been lanatical Sunnites, and, as a 
result, were far more sympa- 
Perpetual ^i^(.|n^ally inclined towards the 
Division Yurks tlian towards their Shiite 
relatives. The unfortunate state 
of affairs that had reigned m Iran ever 
since the fall of the SassauidcC was still 
visible in this religious division. However, 
the Iranian people were well able to control 
the Turks, at least so long as the latter 
did not receive fresh additions from the 
north-east. The Kisilbashes, a tribe of 
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Turks wlu) had ado]>ted the Sliiitic faith 
together with^tlR* PcMMan laiif^ua^e, were 
the hrsl t'xaiuple ol the ccuning amalga- 
mation It Ls line that these Turks 
considcTed themselves to be the true 
masters of th(‘ Imd , and it was not until 
Abbas 1. had sinaavded m surrounding 
himsell with a ( in'l(‘ ol unconditionally 

.. faithtiil adliei ents, and m esta- 

Nomadic < i , 

, . I)lishing a standing armv ot 

0 - rtisian inf.intrv and cavalry, 

that th.' snpreimuv of the 
Iranianis('d 'lurks was ovtaa'omi' At all 
(‘\ents, tile Selids jx'i formed the great 
s(‘r\ i( <)1 ( l(>smg till* g,ites ol Khorassan, 
tli(M(‘bv( ln'( king tlitmdvanc t'ot tlieCeiitral 
Asiata 'I'm ks lowMi ds k'.istern Iran. The 
militaiN' mij)oitan((‘ ot Khorassan again 
caused tills j>i()\mi(e to plav a \'eiy in- 
dc'jicndc'iit pait in Pc-rsian history, th(‘ 
Seiid, Abb.i^, nagned there* ind(*])(‘nd(“ntlv 
lor niaiiv \t*ars, ev(‘n during tlu* liietime 

01 Ills latlu'i lli(' shah ot Persia, until 
lin.ilK' the last of liaii tell to him as .111 
inhei it.iiK (' 

Dining this ( om]>arali\'elv prospc'rous 
peiiod ol Selid rule, lh(' eCoiloniK ( oil- 
dition ol Peisia giadiKilh improved. 
.\bi).is souglit to iniusc' iu‘W' hie into 
mdiisli\ 1 )\ imliK ing Ai nu'iii.ins to immi- 
grate into Ills |)i ()\ in< (‘s, and to further 
('omim'n e Ihiough tin* const riK't ion ol 
new' roads and biidgi's 'I'lie disc'oveiy of 
the ocean loiitc* to India had alfc*cted tin* 
(ominc'nial position ol Pc'isia no less than 
tliat ol I‘.g\ pt Iran was now scaicely 
taken into consideration as a coinnic'ic lal 
route' lioni India to the* w'c’sl ; still, the 
Pc'rsMiis ol the* southern coast wc'rc* abk* 
to est.il)hsh chiect cominc'ici.d rc'lations 
wath the* maiitime nations of Knrcjpe , 
wlule nithenorlli tr.ick' lu'g.in to develop 
with Kussi.i oxer the* r.incasian ])asses 
and the' ( .isjaan Sea 'rrallic' walk Russia 
was also luitheic'd 1 )V the* bitter hcast]lit\ 
bc'lwec'ii Persia <ind the* Ottoman Empire, 
whic li led to the' blocking up of all the 
oveiland routes to the west. 
Persia an ^ ^ natural ally of 

. theEiiropc'an nations that w'ere 

the lurks ^ 

Europe', 111 enxaiys , pipe, ii cal more and more 
frc'cjiu'ntlv 111 Ir.in as time went on, Abba.s 
h.ixing airc'adx' c'lick'ax onred to form a 
grc'.it c onh'dc'i .it ion ot n.itions against the 
Ottoni.ins, riie English in particular 
sought aid troni the' Pc'isians during their 
attc’mpts tc) take' |)ossc'ssion ol India and 
of East Indian trade ; and thus it came 
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about that Persian troojis, m combination 
with an English fleet, c'oiujuered Ormuz, 
still a flourishing province', droxT out the 
Portuguese, and traiisiormed the Lind into 
« a wilderness. Hut the Persians w'ere 
sadly disappointed m their hopes of a 
great development of Ir.inian-Enghsh 
commerce. The* port ot Hendc'r Abbas, 
foundc'd by Shah Alibas, nt'vc'r attained to 
any great importance. 

1 'he chief artic'le ol c'Xpoil horn Pc'isia 
at that time' wms silk no longc'i the* silk 
of ('Inna, cairic'd by cam v. ins .ilong the 
celebratc'd routes of ('c'litial Asi.i 
Traiisoxania to Iran, but a proc’ 

Persia itsc'lt , as e.iily .is the* j)‘ 
SassanicLean rule the* silkworm h 
importc'd from ('hiii.i to Ii.iu 
wc'st. Hut Pc'i'si.i only lonipoi?” ; 

taint'd her suprem.ic'y in silk<e ^ , 

as soon as the* IH/.intiiu's 
at'(|uaintc'cl with the tr.ide tin" 
strijipc'd .ill ( ompetitoi s, (jirck Jiig 

the pi. ICC' ot Persi.in In the' < e ol 
k'atiin.i, daughtc'r ot Meleksh.ih (107-! 
ioc)2), who m.irric'd the* c'.ihph Mokt.idi 
Hill.ih in J077, wc'ic' me luck (1 ()0() camels 
. , lack'n with (in-c'k silk Hut the* 
Silk**^ * fall ol the l>\/.mtme I'lnpuc', 
Trade dc’C.iy ol its economic 

piospc'iity iollovMiig the capluic 
ot ( onstantmopic' by the' 'Imk^, c .m^ed 
Pt'i'sian silk once moic' to bc'comc' .111 
important .irtic le ol the' w'oi Id’s c ommc'i c c‘ 

Hut now' that Pc'isi.i h.id once* nioic' 
risen to ]n*ospenty .ittc'i ceiilmu's ol 
dc'vastation and dec.iy, the* land bec.imc' 
a tempting goal loi nom.idic robbc'i v'Xjic*- 
ditions Shah .^bbas .ittc'inptc'cl to .id.i])t 
the excellent military systc'in ol the* '1 in ks 
to Persian requiiemt'nts, and tc> form the 
nucleus of a national army by the' cre.ition 
of a standing force^ot intantrv , but his 
weak siKC'essors addc'd nothing in the w^iy 
of improvemc^it to these iiisulTic'ic'nt 
bc'gmnings ; and finally the Selids sub- 
mitted almost w'lthout a struggle' to the 
attacks of new o])ponents 

'Fhese new enemies were* the' Alghans, 
the Eastern Sunnitic br.inc h ot the* 
Iranians, wdio had managed to u'tam a 
large amount of ind('])cndence owing to 
their geographical situation betwc'c n Pc'rsia 
and tlie jxiwerful empire of the* (ireat 
Mogul and the sue cx'ssors ol Timur m 
India. Finally, it bc'came nc'c'c'ssai ylor the* 
Pcu'sians to send an army to Kand.ih.ii m 
order to re-c'stablish the inllnencc' oi the 
Shah and to strengthen the' Indian frontier. 
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Tlu' nnscru])»ilous conduct of the Pcrsuin 
lro()j)s drove the Afghans into rebellion ; 
and sinc e the latter took up arms also as 
cliam])H)ns of the Sunmtic faith, numerous 
Turkish and Kurdish tribes followed tlieir 
example and rose against the Sliiilic 
rulers ol Persia. At the same time anolhei 
horde of Turks burst into Khoiassan. 

Mahmud, the leader of the 
^ g ans uls. boldly advanced on 

p'* Is])ahan with a small army, 

defeated the Persians, and altiT 
long siegt' entered the capital in triumph ; 
Hosain, till* last ind«'j)en(U'nt ruler of the 
Sefid dyii.isty <ib(h(Mted in favour of 
M.dimud in the thirty-s(‘cond year of 

his uagii (T7JJ). 

Ap])ar(‘ntly the Iranian element had 
now won a coin])let(‘ victory, and had 
shalvc'ii oft the last remains of Tuikish 
mfhi(‘nc(‘. whu h the Sefids had still been 
obliged to tolerate. Xevcitheless, the 
difft'reiH es m lehgion ri'iiden'd it impos- 
sible foi .1 true reconuliation to take* place 
bc'tw’CH'ii K.ist and W'c'sl, \Mien M.dmmd, 
who had at first distmguish(‘d himself by 
showing a gi<*at moderation, finally lost 
his head (.omjiletely in liis ('iidaiigered 
position at Ispahan, «md endcMVouKul to 
lendiu* his tliroin* secure by sensi‘li‘ss 
massacres, as wc'll as by filling the ranks 
of his wvak iirmy wath semi-barbaroiis 
Kurds, all Iiojk's of pros])eTity under 
Mghan rule disajijXMred. Morc‘o\c‘i, the 
kingdom wais un])rolected from (‘xtern.d 
foes, d'hc' Russians, under Pcdc-r the (iieat. 
occupied the passes of tlu' Caucasus at 
Derbent wathout caiconnteaang op]>osition : 
and the 'burks were* [irev'ented from 
advarieing into the interior of Persia only 
by the heroic resistance of the inhabi- 
tants ol Tebriz. In fact, a division of 
Nortlu;rn and Wc'stca n l\a’sia bed w een the 
Russians and Tuiks had alnaidy been 
agrt'ed upon. Inirtunatc^ly for Ashraf, the 
.successor of Mahmud, the war against the 
Suniiitic Afghans was as little ])opu]ar 
with the Turkish pcojile and 
ttoman army as waas the alliance* witli 
i^*Prrsir^ the Christian Russians. Ashraf 
made the me:)st of the.se circum- 
stances ; and, after winning a small victory 
near Isjiahan, showed a most generous 
spirit of reconciliation, and consequently 
wais enabled to come to fair terms of ])cace. 
'Fhe western provinces, however, were lost, 
and the result of the war was that the 
Persians were obliged to recognise the 
s|>iritual supremacy of the Ottoman .sultan. 
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'riie new Afghan dynasty did not 
remain long at the ht*ad of affairs Tlie 
Sefid jirincc Tamasj) occujiied Masen- 
deran, and his troojis, c'om mane led bv 
the Kisilbash Turk Nadir, finally routed 
th(‘ Afghans m It was not the 

Sefid prince who ascended the tlirone of 
Persia, but his general, m wliom he 
had evidently placed too much c onfidemcc*. 
It a])])earcd, m fact, that Persia wms 
mc'ajiable of an independent exist cuica* 
without the Turks. Nadir, altei st‘veral 
siu'cesslul camjiaigns agaiii'^t tlu* Otto- 
mans, advanced his frontier^ furtluT to 
till* wi'st ; he also com])letel\ c)VCTthrc*w’ 
the ])ower of the Afghans, and on doing 
awxiy With the last remains of tlu* Sehds 
m 17 ]() lelt himself called uj>ori to remouiu r 
tlic* doctrines of tlu* Sliiites .md to beionu- 
a eonvcTl to orthodoxy 'I'he dismal i*'fat - 
tion arous(‘d by this stc*}) did not aj)pe.n 
inimediatc'lv , the* eiic'rgv of the sliah, 
and the Inilhanc'e of his victoiioiis i ain- 
])aigns against the descx'ndaiits of '1 mmr 
m Inclia, siU'iiced all o])])osition Owing 
to Ins defiMt of the* Afgli.ms Nadu was 
(‘iiablecl to ocrupy the* ludiaii passc's , 
.mcl he well knew' how to make* 
use of tlie advantages gamed 
thc'reby The em])ire of the* 
Moguls under Mohammed Shah 
w'as tlioroughly j)luiicU‘red in 

and the* Indus bt'camc* tlu* 

fufiirc* Pc'isian boundary, laden watli 

booty, the army returned home* Tlu* 

l.irge amount of money tu:)W in circulation, 
c'oupled witli a general reduction in the* 
taxes, althoiigli a cause* of gr(‘at joy to 
the common peoj)k’, w-as natuiMlh' of no 
lasting benc'fit to the ec'onomu' affairs of 
the* land. Hut at least the .iriny, wdiic h 
had been sjilenduily trained by Nadu, 
lost none of i^s efficiency. The subjuga- 
tion ot the Transoxanian Turks and the* 
Khivans soon })rov(*d that Persia w^as 
able to hold tlie gates of Khorassan as 
well as to undertake expeditums against 
the* nomadic tribes of the north. 

Unfortunately, Nadir, like so many of 
his jiredecessors in the Orient, became 
transformed from a clever and energetic 
ruler into a mistrustful, bloodthirsty despot, 
who was led to commit unspeakably stupid 
atrocities out of anxiety for his treasures 
and suspicion that the Shiites desired to 
deprive him of his throne. His efforts to 
increase the national revenues and to 
enliven commerce were praiseworthy, 
however unpractical ; for example, ho 
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ordered wood for the construction of a fleet 
on the Persian Gull to be sent all the way 
from the Elbruz Mountains. Neverthe- 
less, he showed in all his attempts to 
improve the economic condition of his 
state knowledge of what constitutes the 
true wealth of a land— a knowledge that 
IS rarely found among Oriental rulers. 

After the murder of Nadir on June 20th, 
1747, a new period of adversity began. 
Th(' Afghan Ahmed Khan immediately 
proclaimed his indeptuidencc m Kandahar, 
while Persia itself was given ov'er to 
quarrels as to the succession. At last the 
successors of Nadir were able to hold 
Khorassan alone. The confusion continued 
until Kerim Khan, a member of the 
nomadic Persian tribe of Zend, took 
possession of the throne in 1751, and came 


de.scendants of Nadir, was once mon* 
conquered, and the unfortunate }>rovinc(‘ 
of Georgia, vvdiich had placed itself under 
Russian protection, was reduced to the 
utmost state ot desolation. A Russian 
army shortly ajq)eart*d and threatened 
Azerbijan ; but the death of the Empress 
Catherine and the accession ot her suc- 
cessor Paul avau’ted a confli( t that would 
m all i^robabihtv have' been tatal to the 
fortunes of Aga Mohamm(‘d 

It was then that the first susj)icion may 
have dawned m Persia ot what the vast, 
constantly advancing power of Russia 
signified for Western Asia Twice Persia 
endeavoured to drive back the c hampions 
of Western civilisation and Christianity 
beyond the Caucasus ; but each time her 
efforts we»'e of no av'ail. Ihider the terms 


L 
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forward as a champion ot Iian against 
the Turk.s. 

After his death, in J77q, the land fell 
once more into complete dt‘cay, until, 
m 1794, Aga Mohammed Khan, the* 
leader of the Shiite Turkish tribes of 
the Kajars m Masenderau, succeedc*d 
after a severe struggle m foundimr the 
dynasty which occupies the throne of 
Persia to-day. The transference of the 
capital to Teheran was of it.self an indica- 
tion that the kingdom was again ruled 
by Turks, for Teheran is situated nearer 
to the pasturages of the Turkish clans of 
the north-west and north than is either 
Ispahan or Shiraz [see illustration at the 
top of j)age rejSq], the residence of Kerim 
Khan, who characteristically chose the 
ancient Persis for his seat of government. 
Khorassan, the headquarters ot the 


of the peace of October 24th, 18 r j, the 
majority of the Persian jirovinct's of the 
Caucasus fell into Russian hands , and 
after a second war, Persian Armenia, 
togethei with the capital Envaii, were 
evacuated by Persia, under a treaty 
concluded on February 2 jrd, 1828. 

Throughout the later wais cairied on by 
Russia against the tribes of the Caucasus, 
Persia has lemained inactive. During 
the course of the nineteenth century 
Ru.ssian armies also advaiu'ed to the east 
of the Caspian Sea, and into Transoxania, 
where one provmct* after another was 
compelled to acknowledge the supremacy 
ot the conquering Europeans Finally, 
the last tribes ot tree Turkomans of 
Akhal-tekke and Merv submitted to the 
superior arms and <iisci}>line of their 
opponents. There is no longei any dangei 
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to 1)0 cx])c*ctod from the nomads of 
('ontral Aski , it is tlu* i ivilisation ol 
Liirojio that now knocks ior admittanrc* 
at the |j:at(\s ol Khorassan Tims, the' old 
(onditions aro loxorsod. ('ultun* oiua* 
noiiiisliod m Iran and a^^Min .ind a^.iin 
o\orranu‘ tlu* mifj^ht ol the intriidmf: l».ir- 
hanans To-dav I’orsia h(ast‘]f is m a 
('ondition of scmi-b.irh.irisiii ; the dan- 
L,M‘ions task of assnniini^' the manners and 



THE NORTH GATE AT TEHERAN 
Ttlicraii was ina<U* the capital of Persia in I7‘M, following 
Isj'ahan, of wliitli a view is },pven at the top of paj^e MisM 


t nstoins o1 the superior i<i<('s ol hhnope 
^vlthon 1 henpt; dovoiind by lluan dm 111.1: 
the jiioiess now lies befoH' her 

rile relation^ between l\'isia and Russia 
b( /^vin 10 (le.ite a ferlaiii inteiest in 
PiTsian afl.iiiN 111 the minds oj Ihiti^h 
Indian siati^iiKMi at iIk opining of Ihe 
niiK teenth ('enlui \ ddit allMiu e belwacn 
Napoh'on and the l\ar at the dieatv ol 
I'llsit (ailed alleiition to the possibiht\ 
ol an ox’eiland inv.ision ol India 1 )iplo- 
inatic ndations tiist ojxned in 1801, wiii* 
laaiewed , but mtiaesl lapsid w Ik n th(' 
tear ot N.ipoh'on disappe.iied In Indi.i 
inde(_*d, tJu' (io\(innienl has e\er \ lewvd 
the (onliniioii- appioaih o| the Russian 
chadowwvith.ippiehen^ion , in( iii'at Ih'itam 
nts ot extrt'iiie alarm ^amralK .ilternate 
with tits ol (xtieiiK* ii( ^di;:en('(> \o 
serious eltort was made to (ouuteiaiM the 
] a (‘ssurt' ol Russia on Ikisia, w huh. with- 
(Mit Ih'itish supj)ort, loimd itsc^H dri\(m 
into th(' .inns ot th(‘ Slavonic IkiwT'r 

Wdth surieptitioiis tun oiira^ennmt fiom 
Russia, or at least with a rash e\])ectation 
of Russian snp])ort, ]\l('hemet Shah, in 


iSjb, dreamed of a restored Mohammedan 
empire extended over Hindustan, and 
with that nitiinati' tmd m \'iew attemjited 
to recover the l^ersi.m suzerainty m 
Alt^hanistan. Russia, however, had no 
intention of imibroilmf: hi'i’self, and Pcu'sia 
wMs forced to ndire. A similar move, 
thont:h dont)tl(\ss wath .a less ambitions 
aim, wMs frnstiated m i85()-7, diirin^^ the' 
rei.nni ol Nasir ed-din (iS4iS-i,S(j,S), the 
shah whos(‘ \isits to Rnro])e in i<S7 ; .ind 
T87tS i-\cited miK h ])ubh(' cnriositv 
J''oi th(‘ last hftv \e.iis lliiae has bc-tai 
a (ontmiioiis iivalrv betw(‘t‘n Russia and 
(ircMt P>rit.iin, the tormi'i Powei e\- 

ercisin.i: a jna'sistent and thi' l.ittei an in- 
teimittiait jiiessure to obt.iin (omnieiaaal 
and r.nlway ((/inessions and coiintia- 
('oiK essioiis, the dominating: f.u t btauf: 
the' ( oiis( lousness ol both that it c\ri 
Russia a(hie\es a(\i'ss to and poss(‘ssiou 
ol a n.u’al base m the Pi'isian tiult, liuiian 
w .iters wall i e.is(‘ in < tiis t to be i \(dusi\ elv 
British w.it(‘is Ol re('(-ut \'('ar^, tlu* 
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Intel 11 . itional ])osit]on h.is beiai souu'what 
lnrtlu‘1 (omphcat('d bv ^i^ais that tlu‘ 
(leini.ins .also ai(‘ t.ikiiip’^ .in mtiaesi m 
J^a■s|.ln i.iibv.iy sidieims lietwaaai Russia 
.111(1 (ireat Hritam, howe\(‘i, tlu' .iiit.ieou- 
isiu h.is betai .it l(*as| modifievl tor th(‘ 
time by the Aii^do-Russian A/:ie(an(‘nl ol 
1(107, which h.is apj)oi Honed didimte 
splua'es oi mlluiaiie to the twai IViw'er.s. 

JImnkicii ScHi ki/ 
l.hONMU) \V. KiN(. 


WESTERN ASIA IN OUR OWN TIME 

BY ANGUS HAMILTON 


DHIOR lo Il)i‘ arm.U oi (armaiiv in 
■■■ Asia Minoi .iikI Kiis-ia in ('('iilral \sn 
(iKMt l*ntain ^la^’ In* saal U* l'a\(‘ 
(l()jiiinal('(l tln> Middle With th<‘ 

inU'ntion ol pi in^ I*risia lioni tlx* iin- 
t()itmi«d(‘ inlliK’iKc oi Kiissia. the IhitiMi 
( lovianinent in tlie jiast had i()llo\v<‘d 
on o('(asion an uniisUcdly (‘nei^eln' ])oii(y- 
HiitaiiTs opei.ition- in re^pcei ol Ui'oit, 
liowevt'r. h.id sii(((M*d«*d nn-relv m nn- 
])ie-sin^j: Pei with a feeling ol Intteiiiess 
a,L,Minst hei , ('(jiialiiMl onh hv tht‘ driMd 
\Mtli wliK'h that Power u'f^.ird(‘ i Russia. 

lielorc' (ieiinan\ had hej^an to sap tht‘ 
p(tsiti()n ot (iKMt Ih'il.iin at ( oiistantinopUs 
ind Kussi.i to imjiu'^s the shah with tli<‘ 
j»o\\ei ol la I svsiad, the Ihitish (jommii- 
niiMil was (ontent to «‘\(‘n ise jnrisda non 
o\er th(‘ P<‘’sian (iiill tlu* I'oastv oi 
Aiahia, .ind, in ha t the whole ol Nnuhein 
P(‘rsia. Mohaimneia .ind Ihishne. as wt‘ll 
.IS the island oi Kliai.d' were in I->iit.rn’s 
})ONsession in iNsj. An e.nhei d^)dt. 
st'vvin^^ .is .1 nulit.WN .ind n.ival station, 
w'.is th«‘ 1^1. ind ot Kislim wiieie Ihitain 
had settli'd lust in i.'^jo, .ind on whah 
the Adnin.ihy mainl.nntsl toal v.irds. 


In th(* Peisian (.ijutal 1 Jritish influen< e 
w.is no h'-s assuu'd Afjj.iin, .it l>.it;dad. 


British 
Influence 
in Persia 


.K'ross the Inn del Puatain had 
l.iid iln’ lound.itions oi .i 
tion wliK li le.uheil its heit^ht in 
the iniddK‘ oi the List kmi- 


tnry. l^roin JLii^d.id, and thront,dion1 
Mesopotanii.i to tla* shores ol tlie thill. 
res])<!( t w.is K .idily aceorded to Pritish 
autlioiity by the semi-independeat, wdiolK 
lawless, anrl usually piratical sheikhs 
who (‘xcrciscd desjiotic dominion over the 
region Indied, if the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed successive 


conllicts betwa*en Portuguese, Duti'h, 
Fieiah .ind Ihitish pioneers ol I^ast 
Indi.in .id\entuii‘, at the dawm ol the 
nineteenth ('(‘utiiry th(‘ intliu*n(e and 

ti.id(‘ ol til (‘at Biitain w'eie uiKiuestion- 
.ibly jire-c^nim'nt Imh .luse tori‘ign tia(h‘ w.is 
satished to u'ly u))on Ihatish jirottad ion. 
Mthough tli(‘ situation created atTehei.in 
, . , h\ tin* troubles on the 
Landmnrk llontHM* ill iSSc; wa^ 

jEvoluiioP '"itortiinalc, lh.‘ (l.im.iK'- 

mg ellei'ts atta(hing to it weie 
soonehmm.de 1 b\ the p(‘rson.il inriueiua' ol 
'^ii Ronald 'riiomson P)rit.iin’s })rogiessi\ e 
and enlighteiu' 1 MinistiM in tht‘ Peisiaii 
(.ipit.il Not onlv ind Sir Ronald 
i'hoin''on w'on tlie t‘ntnt‘ conlideiK (‘ ol 

tilt* sli.ih, but he ])ush(‘d Pntisli int(‘!e'.ts 
to .1 tor(‘niost pl.u e l>\ .idvo( ating rnosi 
''tKuigly till' o])eniiig oi th(‘ Kaiun ii\(‘i, 
the ('onstriKdioii ol a lo.id between Tehtr an 
.'lid Alu.i/, well <is the provision oi a 
-er\ i< e ol steaniei s on the Karnn Sii Hiaiiy 
Druminoiid Wolll, who went to IVrsui in 

taiiK'd tlieidh'ils of lus ])iedi'(:e'vS!)r 
s(‘\ iM .il stagi‘s Inrthei, .ind m tlu' 

K.iiun ii\ei w'as opiMi to intei n.itionaJ 
na\ igation .'n lar as Aliva/ 

J'1h‘ y(‘ai rSS.S li(‘iani(' .i I.indm.iik in 
the ei'onoinie evolution ol PeisM Not 
onlv w.is tlie Kanin ii\(n heel to i oin- 
mene, hut oil I lint' .i=)th thi' hist laiiway 
was o]H‘ned und.i'i tht‘ aiispua's o) a 
Pi Igian loinjiair, 'Phis little liimwith 
.1 l(‘ngthol Ji\(' .111(1 a h.ilt mil(‘s, th(‘ hist 
,ind last ol its kind in PiMsia, i.ui tiom 
tlie I'apit.d to the mosque Sliah Ab-diil- 
A/im Since iSi) ] tw’o hi .inches, tw^^and 
a h.ill mlle^ m length have beea .idded, 
but the lines, togeth(‘r with the Teheran 
tramway, built m i88(j, long ago iiassed 
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went into liquidation m 1894. The lattei , 
on account of local differences and dis- 
turbaiucs, which reached a head on 
January 4lh. 1892, suffered the cancel- 
lation ot its concession in the following 
A]n*il. At the same time it received from 
the Persian Tieasury an indemnity of 
£500,000, met by a loan of £5004x10 at six 
per cent, on tlie seiaiiity of the customs ol 
the Pei Sian (xiilf from the Im])erial l^ank 
of Peisia, Sirnilai mislortuiie attended 
a concession fen* the monojioly of lotteries, 
whicli, .trraiited to a Peisian subject and 
ceded to a British syndicate lor 
isas roua vvas witlldiawn, inflict- 

° in^ a (liiect loss of the purchase 
mon(‘y ujum the jiromoteis 
With the retiiement ol Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff, tor leasons of health, in 1890, 
and the arrival ot his succ(‘ssor, Sir Frank 
Lascelles, m the autumn of 1891, a new 
era may be said to have been inauj^urated 
Save for th(‘ aduity ol the Impen.il 
Bank ol Persia in develoj >- 
a system of carriaj^^e- 
.ible roads, for the next 
nin(‘ \'ears British enter- 
prise stood still. On the 
othei hand, the interests 
.in»' j)r(‘sti^(‘ of Russia in- 
( lease il Enhanced by 
the di})lomatic skill of the 
Russian Minister in T(‘- 
1 reran and the ellotts ot 
the Kiis aan Consul - 
(icmeral at M(‘shed, a 
steady development had 
marked Russian com- 
mercial relations with 
North-east Pc“isia. Rus- 
sian interests were fur- 
ther nromoted in 1895 
by the announcement 
of a tariff, desipjned for 
1 :i.,x .i.rv the express purpose ol 
with Persia extended nasir ed-din, shah of Persia stopping' the Indo-Trans- 

iitOil Nasir ed-dm, who was assassinated in 1«9G, itint trifide 

until tlie year 1900. appreciated the value of an understanding CaSJ)ian liaoe lliai maot 

Sec lire in its ]X)ssesslon with Great Bntam, and during his rule Russia KhoraSsail itS Centre ol 
n... pvor n.o success at-feritish expense distribution. Ullfortu- 

natelv, the system of rebates offered by 


into the h.mds of a Russian lomjxmy 
Although failure was not contemplated 
by the pioneers in the Persian field of con- 
(essions. the Imperial Bank of Persia 
rejiresents the sole instance of .success. 
Issued on January 30th, i88(), to Baron 
Julius de Reuter, m exchange 

r- * wi r for a concession granted in 
GamWe of seventy 

oncesssons Itirms ol c om- 

niercial development in Peisia, thi‘ 
charter lor the formation ol a Persian 
state l)ank carried with it the exclusive 
right ot issuing bank-notes as well as the 
control ol *1 \arietv of mines and mineral 
deposits Althougli the concession of 1872 
had not malenalised. and Baron d(‘ 
Reuter had jiaid to the Shah no less 
than £40,000 deposit, which was lo-^t 
when tli(‘ concession was cancelled, Russia 
w*as kiiow’u to be much annoyed at the 
chaicicter of Baron de Reuter’s latest 
concc'ssion. Early in the following month, 
therefore. Prince Dolgo- 
rouki, the Russian Minis- 
ter in Teheran, obtained 
a pre-emption over all 
railway concessions in 
Persia lor the following 
five \e.ii^ as well as the* 
light to establish a Kiis- 
si.m Consul-Cieneral at 
Meshed. Iiiglit months 
lalc'r, on Octobei 27, rd. 
tlu‘ Imperial Bank ol 
Peisia, liaving bought out 
lor £20,000 the lecentlv 
estat)lLshed New Oriental 
Banking Corporation, 
opeiitnl its doors. In 
Novembei, i8go, hovv- 
c v CM' . the Russia n 
Government succeeded in 
having the terms ot its 
secret lailway agrcvmenl 



the 

mineral wealth ol Persia, the Imperial 
Bank ol Persia ceded to the Persian 
Bank Mining Rights Corporation, in 1890, 
its powers m lespcct ot mineral depo.sits. 
In the following year, too, the Impcdal 
Tobacco Corporation developed from the 
concession of a tobacco monopoly which 
had been granted to British capitalists in 
1890. Unhappily, the fates of these two 
companies were disastrous. The former 
1990 


Russian railways to goods of Russian 
manufacture that w^ere destined for the 
Persian markets, and the granting ot 
subsidies to manufacturers w'ho were in- 
terested in the Russo-Pcrsian trade, had 
already brought about the practical ' ex- 
tinction of Indian trade with Khorassan. 
With a view to meeting Russian compe- 
tition, therefore, the Indian Government 
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derided in 1896 to open up a trade route 
between Quetta and Seistan. The action 
oi Rus.sia in North-east Persia had aroused 
the attention ol the Government of India as 
early as 1890, but action was im])ossible 
since the Amir ol Afghanistan occujin^d 
a jiortion ol the ^e;:,n(m through wliitli 
the suggested route would pass. By 
tb(* teiins of the Durand Agreement ol 
1893 tills obstacle was removed, and 
between 1894 and i8f)b 
])oundary ( ommissiouv 
delimitated the Atgli.in- 
Baliich and the IVrso- 
Baluch bouh'is, upon 
comjiletion ol which the 
new route was o])ened. 

While Russia and Indi.i 
W(Me ('ompetmg tor tlu' 
trade oi Khoiass.in, Nasn 
ed-din was assassinated 
on May 1st, i(S()b Tlu* 
late 'sh.di apprec latcil iht 
value ot an undei slandiiif^ 
with GriMt Britain and 
in >])ite oi ili(i ])oliti(.i] 
advantages winch de- 
sU'ibed the Russian jiosi 
lion. Russi.i had obtained 
undei Ills rule no ven^y 
( onsj)icuous sin ( ess at 
Ihitam’s expense With 
Ills successor, .Mu/altai 
ed-din. wdio had bc'cn 
('omptdled to sec^k the 
tinaiK lal assistance' ot the* Imperial Bank 
ol IVisia in ordt'r to tra\el from Tabu/ 
wheie he was (Towned and w’here he 
had resided as Gowinor-fieneral of A/ef- 
bijan, to take his seat on the throne, 
matters wcu* ditU'ieut, since lor manv 
vears he had been* subject to Russian 
control. 

Among the dilliculties conlronlmg the 
iKwv Shah at Ins accession w^as an entne 
.ibsence of money. A loan w'as sought, 
])ut, although the sum w^anted wms only 
a million sterling, the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment did not lollow the advic'e ol Sir 
„ . Mortimer Durand, them British 

Financial Minister at Teheran, and 
A -a a gU‘if2uitee the amount. In the 

Aid KeiuseA ^^.^Qtiations British capitalists 

demanded the right ol placing their own 
agents m charge of those custom houses 
whose receipts were offered as security. 
Although, in regard to a sum of £50,000 
this point was conceded to the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, it was declined where it 



SHAH MUZAFFAR ED-DIN 
Muzaffar ed-dm, who reigned fiom lh'M» to 
January, l‘.H)7, was subject foi many yeais to 
the control of Russia, who seemed the sole right 
of issuing loans to the Persian Government 


had reference to the largej sum. As a 
(onsoquence the projiosals fell through, 
to th(; bitter disajqiomtment ol the Shah, 
who, abandoning a contemplated visit to 
Emopi‘, lormed a most imiortunate im- 
jiression ot the Biitish Government. 

Compelled b\ ^ti\ss ol financial difhcul- 
lies to find methods for improving the 
levcnue, the relo:m of tlu' customs 
depaitment wms decided iqum m 1896. 

The seiw’ices oi a number 
ol ( iistom house officials 
iiom Belgium wort' ob- 
taini'd, and the com])lcte 
reorganis.ition ol the 
metliods liegun. Under 
the siqxTvision oi M. 
Nails, lately Dire tor- 
(ieneial of Persian ('us- 
toms, the new' system 
was histitiited first at 
Tabriz and Kermaiishah 
m Marcli. 1899. and 
tw'ehc mondis latei 
throughout the w'hole 
oi P(‘iNia Although the 
total PiM'si.in re\('iiiie at 
onc(.‘ a])})iociate(l, the 
Slbih Inmseii was still 
j)ie>^(‘d ioi lunds. and 
m the course of the sum- 
iiKT ol i8()() ni\gotiations 
tor a loan weie ojiened 
again with London 
Rendeied iiujiatient by 
delays. how'eviM*, the Sh.ih issued a firman 
m Septcmliei which authorised the Russian 
Bancpic des Picls, now called the Banque 
d’Lscomiite de Pcise, to lloat a loan, 
when it became knowai that British cajii- 
lahsis w(M'e walling to advance £1,250,000 
at fi\e ]H*r cent, to be issued 
at 82 d his offer came too late 
lor acceptance, and, on January 
30th, 1900, the Russian Govern- 
ment officiallv announced the issiit^ of a 
loan lor £2,400,000. Secured upon the 
custom re('ei])ts ot the whole of Persia, 
w'lth the evccption of those for the Persian 
(iiilf, it was guaranteed, boie interest 
at five jier cent, and w'as issued at 85. 

Although Russia w'aived the light ot con- 
trol over the Persian customs, upon wduch 
British cajatahsts had insisted, she made 
it a condition that the balance oi the 
British loan of 1892 should be paid 
off, and the indebtedness of the Persian 
Treasury to the Iiniierial Bank of Persia, 
and the International Bank of Commerce 

1991 
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Offer 
Too Late 
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iKjHiilateJ. Il was too, that 

Persia sliould contract no otluT loan with 
a loie.^ni j^ovoi niiK'nt lor ten years TIk' 
loan nr)ininally was tor /, 2 , 4 oo,o() > hnl 
Peisia had so manv ohhi^Mtions that she 
had bill hull' more than a million sIimIiiii; 
to li(M (ledit when they had becai satisli(\l 
Within a tev\ moiilhs a liirlhei loan was 
lecimied On Otloher 27 th, 
i()oi, P(Msia reiiMNtvl Irom the 
Russian ( lovei miK'nl a lurther 
million and a halt stcilmi^, on 
the uikUm ^ t.mdiiifjj that the laritt ol the 
l\'i'^ian < iist{»in'^ slu)iild be ic'xased in 
laxoiir ol J\ussia and that the jxM'iod 
diirmij^ wliK li I\Msia should tonli.icl no 
iiiitliei loan liom Powim's othei than 


Persian 
Dependence 
on Russia 


llUKMsed to 1()12, 
Aeieement was e\- 


Ku'--«ia '-liould bc‘ 
whiN the KaiKva\ 

1(‘iided to i()o5 

While Russia -by iikmiis ol the seiiel 
iailw<iy a,{jji eeauait and the loan *1^1 ee- 
meut .111(1 throuf;h the advantaj^es acdu- 
m^ to her imdi'i the H)()i Russo- Piusian 
laiiil revision iind horn tlie leor^anisation 
ol tlM‘ Pi'isian ( ustonis estabhsluvl <\ 
pohtK al, as well .is an e( onoimc, siipiemacy 
ovei NoilluMii Peisia, (n'rm.iny lollowial 
in Asia Minor a ])oluy mspiiod by an 
idenlKal put pose ('ommitted to ( om- 
moTii.il e\|)ansion as an (‘conomu lua es- 
Mt\, slu‘ (.omened th(‘ plan ol de\elo|)m^ 
Asm Mmol by an el<d)orat(‘ system ol 
railways wlmh should (onnect hei own 
commercial centres with iu‘w but none 
the l<‘ss prolitablt', marktds Hitliei to, no 
attem[)t had b(.‘en made to e\])loil the 
commercial capacity ot Tiirkey-m-Asia. 
For man\ years only twai railw'ays ol 
irnportam e weie m existeiu e . the Smyrna- 
Aidm Railway, lor which a concession 
had b(‘en gi«inted in 1^5!) to an English 
comjiany, and the Smyrna- Kassabii Rail- 
way. which datc'cl from i8t) j, in 1871, the 
OttOman (iovtMiinient h.id ('onstructed 
some tifty-six miles ol railway hetw'ecm 
Haidar Pasha and Ismid, which m 1880 
had been leased to an English 

crmany ('onipaiiy for a term ol twenty 

AsU Minor subject to compensation 

il the arrangement weie termi- 
nated b(‘fore theex})ir\ ot that {Huiod. In 
1888, tdi VMis belore the German Emperor 
made* his dramatic ])ilgnm.ige‘ to the Holy 
Land, (iermany secureel two Imperial 
Iraelc's wliie h e onveyed to an agent of the 
Dcnitsche Hank powers over the Haidar 
Pasha- Ismid line, and a ninety-nine year^’ 
concession for its extension to Angora, 
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walh a retros])e('tive guaiante'c of 10,400 
banes pe'i kilometre, and a jirosju ctive* 
guarantee ol 15,000 Irancs jicr kilometie. 

riie* Ottoman (A)m})any of Anatolian 
Railway>. fmance'd by (rcnn.in e'apital, 
ne)w blossomed into cMstcme*, anel by 
iS()2 woik had b(‘e‘n complete'd. In the* 
tollowang ye‘.n .iiioIIk'i li.ide gi anted to 
the company ihi* light to e'onstruct a 
branch Irom ICski >he‘lur to Koni.i, which 
was (omplete'd m J.S()(), as well as ])()wa‘rs 
to e‘\lt*nd the line* troin Angor.i to 
Kaisaiiye‘h, with aiithoiity to carry it \ la 
Siv.is, Diarbt'kir, and tin* d'lgris valh'y to 
P>agdad 'riu* iiiit.ition aiousc*d m Russia 
by tin* ,iimouiu (‘ineiit ot a ( lerm.m 1 ailwa v 
in the* norlh(*ru pai t ol Asia Minoi was 
siiltK ic'iit to cause the* Angoi .1- H.igdad 
pr()|c‘.i te) be* abtindonc'd m t.ixoui ol llie 
Koma-Hagckid loute*. m ic‘sj)c*ct oi which 
.1 pielimm.irv e oik e*ssic)n w.as signed m 
i8c)() be‘tW('eii the* U“pi c‘sc‘ut.itivc_*s ol the 
Porte and the* Anatolian ( eimpaiu 
A little* l.ite*], e)n |.iiiu<n\ ibth, leioj, an 
fmpeiial Iracle. appi oviiig the* bn.il ele*l.iils 
ol the* c'arliei jiioposab w.is issiic'd, but 
not beleire the Peiitc* hael (Ouee*deel to 
The ni the* te*ims e)l the* 

B * . , P>l.ick Sea Hasin Agieement ot 
^ lejoo, piioiit> ol rights through- 
ai way e^uj the Asiatic' piovillces e)l 
Turke'y th.it di.iin into the Hl.ie k vSc*.» 
in rc*s])c*ct ol the* e oust 1 ne t 1011 of iailw.i\s 
W’lth a view tc)e*licitmg the* e o-e)pe'iation 
e>t teuc'ign capital m the ele‘Vc*lopme*nt ol 
the* ])ow'e'is gmiite*d by the c'on writ ions ol 
i8e)(j and lejoj to the* Anatolian Railway 
('ompany, the Impel lal Ottoman Hag- 
dad Railway Comjiany came into 
existenea*. Signed on Mai eh 5th, icjo;, 
the third anel last cemventiem modified m 
eertain aspects the t,*rms ot the ])re*vie)us 
agreements ^ None the less, it gave to a 
(ierman eeirjieiratie)!! a right ol way across 
Asia Mine)!* Ireirn the He)sj)hoius to Hasra 
on the Walters eit the Persian (iulf. W'lth 
the inte*ntie)n e)l making the project an 
inte*rnational one, overtures wx're made in 
the spring of lejo j to Hritish, as well as tei 
French, capitalists. Although the scheme 
was regarcled (juite be*neve)le*nlly by the 
French, the view held m (ireat Hritain 
by no means ene our aged Hritish par- 
ticipation. Although marked inequality 
existed between the conditions governing 
Hiitish capital and those put forward on 
behalf of German capital, financial points 
were not the only ones over which it 
became impossible to agree. In detail, 
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(lie proposals did not appeal to the 
British (iovernmont, to whose guarantee 
London financial houses were looking 
before embarking upon so large and so 
precarious a venture. As a consequence, 
British assistance was not forthcoming. 
With the collapse of the negotiations for 
British co-operation, those with the French 
group similarly fell thiough. Germany, 
l('ft to finance the great concession, has 
not yet attempted the task, save for the 
section from Konia to Eregli, a distance 
ol si\ty-two kilometres. 

Ihider the nfluences which had already 
appeared in the Near Fast, .is m the 
Mid(ll(‘ Fast, th(' ])o^ition ot (heat Britain 
in W(‘st(Mn Asia was direc tly challengi'd f)\ 
Russia bom ('('iitial Asia and NortluMii 
Bersi.i, by (iermanv liom Asia Minor, and 
by a combination ol Fiance, Russia, and 
(icam.iny tioin Southein IVrsia, the situa- 
tion thus jirec'ipit.itc'd necc'ss.inly .iffecting 
British ])ic'siig(‘ 111 the' PcTsian (lull 
Osteiisilily there* w.is no connection 
bc'twc'cn the ac'tion oi Germany in Asia 
Minor and the ac tion ot Russia in Nortluan 
Bc'rsia. Init .k tive wnc*-pulhng Iroin 
B *1' K Fonst.intinojile and Tcdx’ian 
p*^*.** c.iused identical ac'tion to be 

rTu A Turkey and Pcnsia 

Challenged ^^onditioiis whic h wcMea 

constant source* ol embarrassment to 
(irc*.it B>ntam. 

Pc’rsia and 1'urkey possess soverc‘ign 
rights on their u'sjicx'tive shores, but ex- 
pression was seldom given to them prioi 
to the advent ol Germany at (.'onstanti- 
noplc*, of Fianc'e .it Muscat, and of Russia 
.it Tehcaan. At the same time, while true 
to the tiaditicmal policy ot maintaining 
the jie.ue ot the* region for intc*rnational 
intc-iests, (heat Britain h.as jiersistently 
c'ncouraged the* extension of Persian, as 
of Turkish, authority over the littoral oi 
the (hill. By the reiterated statement 
that she woulcl not pc'rmit any but these* 
Powers to c*\ercise territorial rights there, 
considerable umbrage has been give m 
(‘onstantinople and Teheran. The attitude, 
moreover, has run counter to the ambitions 
of Russia, who has expressed a longing 
for a naval base m Southern Persia, ancl 
to the aspirations of Germany, who, in 
recent years, earmarked either Basra or 
Kowyet as a possible terminus for the 
Bagdad railway. 

France, by virtue of a treaty with the 
Sultan ol Muscat, since* 1862 had been 
conceded ecjuality of treatment with Great 


Britain, and thus occupied a position which 
It w^as impossible to o})pci,e. It was not 
until 1894, however, that the terms of 
this agreement were brought into force, 
and then it was more with the in- 
tention of assisting the descent of Russia 
to the Gulf than for her own purposes 
that France established a consul at Muscat. 
Politics bmee that day German and 
of iVe Russian naval squadrons have 

p , Q ,, visited the* ports m the (iulf , 
protection has been offered and 
acce])tc*d by certain ot the sheikhs, and 
the Gult m some dc'gree has ceased to be 
the exclusive British zone that it was 
w'hen the* Indian Ciovernment furnished 
nav.il ancl military expeditions for the 
purpose ol su])pressmg jaracy or the 
openftioTis ol some troublesome chiel 
'J'lach*, too. 111 some districts, fc)llowc*d the 
flag ol (Germany 01 that of Russia, while* 
It IS sale to say that the plots and c'ountei- 
])lols of w'hich so much has been heard 
wc*ie the woi k of the political agents, who, 
under the* guise of consuls, began with 
the close ol last c'entury to represent 
the* int(*rests ol Frante, Russia, and 
Germany m the legion ol the Persiiin 
(iulf, (‘ver a c'entre ot intrigue* 

During this pencxl it w^as not only in 
Northern and .Southern Persia that ques 
lions w'lth Russia were arising. After ex- 
])erit*ncmg the ach’antages to be gamed 
by encroachment ujion Khorassan, it was 
hirdly to be expected that the prospect 
of political difficulties with India w'ould 
ch(*ck the de\tdo[)ment ot Ru.ssian policy 
m Eastern Persia. Accordingly, w'hen 
Russia found that the facilities offered by 
the Nushki-Nasratabad route offset 111 
great measure the ])enaltios im])osed upon 
Indian trade by the front uu* regulations ot 
i<Sc)5 .ind the Russo-Persian tariff of ic^oi, 
she contrived, m ic5o2, wath the aid of the 
Belgian customs, to throw adchticmal 
obstacles m the w’ay ol those caravans 
from India which entered Persia. Besides 
Russia bureau of the Belgian cus- 

e t toms which was established in 

Spoils Indian c' . i > 1 

j. . Seistan a Russian consul was 

^ detailed to Nasratabad, their 

mutual efforts being supported by a qua- 
rantine cordon, improperly brought into 
existence, to check the spread of Indian 
plague, as well as Indian trade. Under the 
stress of these devices, I ndo- Persian trade 
was thrown into contii ion, which was not 
materially reduced by the announcement 
that the Government of India proposed 
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to ('xtend to Nu.shki the railway then 
terminating at‘ Quetta. 

Remonstrance's addressed to Teheran 
seemed hardly to reach Seistan For the 
moment the special measures designed oy 
Russia for the discomfiture of Anglo- 
Indian interests in a region offering equal 
conveniences to Russia or India — according 
to the forward or defensive movements witli 
which it might he concerned — wc^re largely 
successful. ^Moreover, affairs m Seistan 
were already rathei unsettled, since a 
question conceiiung the waters ol the 
Helmund rivei liacl arisen betwc'cai the 


L’ndcr an increasing mtcTest the position 
of Great Britain regained something of its 
earlier imjiortance, and, m spite of the 
nature of the Russian loan agreement, the 
Shah bon owed, in 1903, from the Govern- 
ment of India. Although the result of the 
campaign necessarily exercised a modify- 
ing influence upon the develojnncnt of 
Russian policy m WVstern Asia, Russia has 
not ceasc'd to be a |)ower of great im- 
poitance in Persia. Ihe ('onclusion of 
])eace with japan m August ol iqo5, how- 
ever, gave rise to a vvisii for the readjust- 
ment of relations with Great Britain, and 


Afghans and the Persians. By the earlv aftc'r many attemjits lu'gotiations were set 
.iiitumn of i()02 th(' controversy had m loot with this end in view. In the' 
begun to assume cdarming dimcmsiom, nuMiitime changes which liad taken jdac'c 
wlien. by tlie terms of Article () of the m Ru'^sia through the gr.mting of a lorni 
.\iiglo-Persian Treat v ot of pai hamentary liberty 


1S57, it w.is submittc'd to 
th(' aibitiation ot Gieat 
Ifntain By vn tue of this, 
(Mily 111 January ot i()03, 
an imposing mission 
aiiiN'ccl on the scene, 
wheie, although expeii- 
('111 ing tilt' hostility ot the 
Persians and .irousing the 
indignaticm ot th(' Rus- 
sians It lemamed lor 
tlirc'c yea is intent upon 
the denial c at ion of the 
Pc'rso-Atgh.in boundary 
.ind the appropriation 
ol the Ilc'liniind waters 
between the ic'sjiective 
peoples ol the border 
ic'gion. Although a check 
was placed upon Russian 





by tlu'Ts.ir to the peojde 
had stimulatt'd theimit<i- 
tive zeal ol the Persians, 
w'ho, m the spring ol 
i()o0, compt'llc'd Muzatlar 
t'd-din to agree to the 
creation ol .i Mtqlis or 
national assc'inbly 'Plu' 
constitution was d.itc'd 
Janiiarv ist, KiO/. but 
befoie the Pc'rsian Parlia- 
ment had had time to 
bei'ome accustomed to its 
c'xistenc'c the Shah died. 

With the .icc'c'ssion ol 
Mohammed Ah Shah, on 
January 8th, the infiuc'iic c' 
ot the negotiations then 
m jirogrc^ss bc'tween (jre.il 
Britain and Russia so 


activity in Seistan by the 
prc'scmce of the McMahon 
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DEPOSED SHAH OF PERSIA 


governed th(' situation m 
the Middle East that, 111 


mis.sion, the outbrc'.ik of Mohammed au Shah, who surreeded in Older ^ to facilitate the' 
war bc'twTcn Russi.i and January, nm?, and was driven to abdicate, oositioii ol tlic' nc'W’ rulei 


lapan m icjoq w\is no Ic'ss 
instriimcmtal in bringing about material 
depreciation in the gravity ot the situa- 
tion. At the same time due recogni- 
tion must be ])aid to the revival ol 
official Indian interest m Persia. Stimu- 
lated by Loid Curzon, the Government of 
India since iSqq had gradually increased 
the number ol consuls and vicc^-consuls 
while providing imposing mounted escorts 
lo all consulates. Similarly, military 
officers w^ere attached to Meshed and 
'J'eheran, the Gulf postal and telegraphic 
servic:es were improved, while the medical 
officers a])pointed to the Gulf ports took 
o\('i the duties of plague insjx^ction. 


the Russian .ind British 
(lovc-rnments offc'red him a loan ol 
/ 400,000 in ordei to relieve his more 
])ressing necessities. Although the Shah 
.ind his Tes])onsible Ministers were m 
favour of acc'ejiting the terms, which 
.sought mci-ely the usual hen on the 
customs, the Mejlis scouted the projiosals, 
thereby inaugurating the quarrel between 
the monarch and his jiarhament. 

Beginning with the exclusion of the 
memliers ot the Mejlis from the ceremonies 
of the coronation, which took place on 
January icjth, as from the general durbar, 
which was held on January 20th, Moham- 
med All Shah throughout his reign 
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treated tlie Nationalist mo\ement with 
eontempt, although unexpected bold- 
ness in the attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders compelled him upon occasion to 
yield with discretion. None the less, 
the first demands were a little startling, 
and embraced, in addition to a number of 
lar-reaching reforms, the recall of several 
important officials fioni centres of pro- 
vincial government, wIktc their mal- 
])ractices had inflamed the neighbouring 
populations, and the dismissal of M Naus, 
the head of the Belgian customs. 

Accustomed to an atmosphere ol auto- 
(latic government the Shah expressed 
leluctaiK e to conform with thes(‘ d(‘mands, 
particularly as the reactionaries were 
able to present the eftoits of the 
leformers in a light that was not conducive 
to their ultimate success Accordingly, 
the Shah became the ceiitic' ol a nunilier 
ol intrigues, behind some ol which could 
be traced the influence ol Russia. Distinct 
]lrogres'^ was made, hc)we\cr, although 
the assassination of the Piimc* Minister, 
Amm-es-Sultan, in August, IQ07, thnwv 
back the cause ol the retormcM's. creating 
an animus against them m the 
Unrest Shah that gave' 

p . nse, at the end of 1907, to an 
attempted coup d’cHal 'Fhe 
struggle bc'twecMi the jieople ot the 
( apital and their ruler was not the only 
difficulty against which Persia had to 
( ontend at the* dawn ol 1908 Insp'n'd 
by symiiathy wilh the plans ol the re- 
loimers, wide areas m many parts of the 
kingdom exhibited signs ol suppressed 
revolt, the existence C)f these discjideis 
encouraging a coiiespondmg spirit among 
the Kurdish tribes on the Turkish side' 
.ind the Turkomans cm the* Russo-Alghan 


side of the Irontier. While* the opera- 
tions of the 'rurkomans w'^rc confined to 
I aids in the vicinity of Meshed, the move- 
ment among the Kurds on the western 
border threatened to be attended by 
seiious complications. Hitherto, unless 
threatened with extreme measures by the 
reformers, no attention was paid to their 
demands, and the Shah rode roughshod 
over the most delicate situations without 
any c'xpiession of concern 

'fhe continuation ol the state of aliairs 
which distmguishccl the hist twc'lve months 
of Mohammed Ah’s leign brought IVrsia 
to the edge ol revolution Crisis sue ca'ccled 
crisis, and while* c'ac h outburst Ifircatened 
to piecipitatc* the downlall both ot the 
Shah and ol liis Parliamc*nt the situation 
at bc'st may be sanl to have represented 
a truce with Fate whic h, so soon as it was 
broke*!!, aflorded the woild the spectacle 
of a ]\‘rsian dt'bac le. 

Nc'gotiat lolls lor the readjustment 
ol the points ot disagreement between 
Russia and Great Britain in As^a w'ere 
begun in IC105, and concludc'cl 
_ ^ in the autumn ol TQ07. By the 
of 1907 disclosc'd, British and 

Russian interests m Persia were 
dividc'd b\ a line which, m the case of the 
British sjiherc*. ran liom the* Afghan fron- 
tier bv way ot (iazik, Biijancl, Kerman 
and Bender Abbas , and, in the case of 
the Russian sj>here. passed from Kasi-i- 
Shiim through Ispahan, Yezd, and 
Kakhk to terminate at the intersection 
of the Ru'^sian and Afghan frontiers In 
accordance with this airangernent the area 
allotted to Great Britain and Russia 
bc'C ame a nc'Utral zone*, open to the com- 
mercial activities of anv Power. 

.'\\c,rs H\milic)n 
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E xtents of the hx years following if)07 
only brought increasing rum and 
dec av to Peisia. Sliah Mahommed Ah got 
1 id of the troublesome Mejliss in the summer 
ol 1908 by a coup d’etat, and promised 
numerous reform- m the government of 
Persia. Not one of his promises w'as ever 
lulfilled, anarchy became the order of the 
day in many provinces, and the Shah’s 
treasury was cmpt\’. Under pressure from 
Russia and Great Britain, Mahommed Ah 
decided, too late, to restore the constitu- 
tion and amnesty all political prisoners. 


The levolutionary tribesman a* c epted the 
restored constitution, but had no desiie to 
retain the Shah. 

In July, 1909, Mahommed Ali fled 
before the advancing troops of the levolu- 
tionaries and took refuge in the Russian 
l^egation at Teheran. His flight was 
accepted as an act ol abdication, and a 
National Council formally deposed Mo- 
hammed Ah and declared his eleven-year- 
old son, Ahmed Mirza, to be Shah. 
Mohammed Ah depiarted to the Ciimea, 
but his followers kept up spasmodic 
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hostilities with tb(' Government, and the 
ex-Shah hinf-^elt made an unsiu ( essful 
attempt to invade Persia from the Russian 
Irontier m iqii 

An effort made bv the Persian Govern- 
ment to brinf^, at least, financial order 
out of the hopeless chaos at the treasurv 
in Teheran, In the engapjement ot Mr. 
Schuster, an American financial (‘xpeit, 
was frustrated bv friction with the Russian 
Government, which led to Mr S( hmler’s 
letiremiait So thinj^s went fiom bad 
to worse. 

Southein JVisia in T()I 3 w’as “ a lountrv 
in the throes oi dissolution,” in Loid 
(urzon’s words “a ( ountrv given up 
to lajiinc .111(1 biigandage, where trade is 
at .1 standstill, wluMe aimed b.inds ro\e 
about the ('ountrv doing as the\ jihsise . a 
(ountiv wlieie the ('(Mitral GovernnuMit is 
iin])ot(Mit and local (io\ernment ignoied ” 


In the Koith, Russian companies obtainov^ 
con( essions for railw ays, and bv the Russo- 
German C onvention of igii, Russia stood 
pledged to secure equal facilities for (ler- 
many in the matter of international traffic' 
on the Khanikin-Teheran and Khanikin- 
B.ighdad hn(‘s. 

The Persian Government, undei the con- 
ditions of a loan ol /4oo,ooo advanced 
joiiitlv bv the Russian and British (iovern- 
ments, agreed to a( ( ept the Anglo-Russian 
iTgime, and the pn'sence of Russian 
troops in the North guaranteed the restiic- 
tion ol .inv activities the Mejliss might 
displav. 

Thus Persian imk'jxMuhMice ( rumbles 
aw.iv, and it th(‘ British and I^iissian 
lor((‘s .ifl(ud SOUK' soit of protec'tion to 
foroigiKM's m the count rv, thev also pro uisc 
that the (‘Xistence ol Pei'^ia as a soviMiMgn 
state IS ov'cr 
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